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PREAMBLE. 


The  three  treatises  making  up  this  \oluiiie  stand  for 
a  process  of  inquiry  which  began  to  take  written  form 
nearly  fifteen  years  ago.  It  set  oat  with  a  certain 
flcieiitific  principle  and  a  certain  historical  purpose:  the 
principle  being  that  Christian  Origins  should  be  studied 
with  constant  precaution  aj^ainst  the  common  assumption 
that  all  myths  of  action  and  (iuctrine  mttHt  be  mere 
accretions  round  the  biography  of  a  great  teacher,  broadly 
figured  by  "  the  Gospel  Jesus ;  vrhiie  the  practical 
purpose  was  to  exhibit  "  The  Rise  of  Christianity,  Socio- 
logically Considered.*'  To  that  end  I  was  prepared  to 
assume  a  primitive  cult,  arising  in  memory  not  of  a  great 
teacher  but  (})erliaph)  of  an  obscure  tliaunuituig,  con- 
cerning whom  there  is  preserved,  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
only  the  tradition  of  his  crucifixion.  But  the  first  inde- 
pendent explorations,  the  first  rigorous  attempts  to  identify 
the  first  Jesuists,  led  to  a  series  of  fresh  exposures  of  myth. 
**  Jesus  of  Nazareth  "  turned  out  to  be  a  compound  of  an 
already  composite  Gospel  Jesus,  an  inter^wsed  Jesus  the 
Nazarite,  and  a  superimposed  Jesus  bom  at  Nazareth. 
And  none  of  the  three  aspects  equated  with  the  primary 
Jesus  of  Paul.  Each  in  turn  was,  in  Paul's  words, 
"  another  Jesus  whom  we  have  not  preached."  And  the 
Twelve  Apostles  were  demonstrably  mythical. 

While,  therefore,  a  sociological  foundation  was  in  a 
measure  reached,  it  was  plain  that  the  ground  had  not 
yet  been  cleared  of  mythology ;  and  at  that  stage  I  even 
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surmiaed  lhat,  in  view  of  the  known  frequenej  alike  of 
Messiahs  and  Jesnses  in  Jewry,  an  aetoal  saccession  of 
Jesnses  mi^^ht  be  the  historical  solution.    Snch  a  theorem 

represented  a  still  iini)erfecl  aiipn-cijition  o!  the  scope  and 
doinmiun  of  the  principie  of  Myth;  and  it  iitly  chauced 
that  the  sociological  inqoiiy  was  arrested  for  the  time  as 
a  literary  task,  though  oontinned  as  a  stndy. 

Soon  alter,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  I 
undertook  the  reseaicli  coneuiniiig  "  Christ  and  Krishna" 
by  way  of  solving  scicnlilically  and  ohjectively  a  simpler 
general  problem  in  n]  \  tifology  and  hierulogy ;  and  aliout 
the  same  lime  the  undertaking  of  an  independent  research 
into  Mithraism  further  enabled  me  to  see  the  Christian 
problem  in  a  fuller  scientific  light.  Thus  the  original 
inquiry,  never  discuiitinued  as  a  .siihjuct  of  thought,  led 
gradually  to  a  conception  of  Mythology  as  a  more  catholic 
science,  or  a  more  scientific  cUssilioation  of  certain  know* 
ledge,  than  it  has  yet  been  shown  to  be  in  the  hands  of  its 
cultivators,  admirable  as  much  of  their  work  is.  That 
view  I  have  now  tried  to  set  forth  eriticiiUy  anil  histori- 
cally in  ilie  opuning  treatise  on  *'  The  Progress  of  Mytho- 
logy." The  study  on  "Christ  and  Krishna,"  which  first 
appeared  serially  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  journal  and  was 
reprinted  (1889)  with  additions  and  corrections,  is  now 
again  a  good  deal  expanded,  and  in  parts  rewritten.  It 
seeks  on  one  hand  to  illustrate,  in  detail,  wliut  seeuis  to 
me  the  riglit  method  of  dealing  with  certain  problems 
glanced  at  in  the  opening  treatise ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  lead  organically  into  the  general  problem  of  Christian 
mythology.  Finally,  the  survey  of  "The  Gospel  Myths," 
portions  of  wliicli  w^m-h  also  ])ul)lis]ied  serially,  is  rff<i.-.t, 
and  greatly  enlarged,  by  way  oi  iinaliy  clearing  the  mytlio* 
logical  ground  for  sociology  "  proper." 

As  regards  the  theoretic  problem,  I  cannot  better 
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prepare  »  reader  to  eatoh  my  point  of  view  than  by 
indicating  it  critically  as  against  the  diverging  doetrine  of 

the  recently-published  work  of  Dr.  Percy  Gardner  entitled 
"  Exploratio  Evangelica,"  a  treatine  in  many  resi)ect8  wise 
and  stimulating,  which  came  into  my  hands  only  when 
the  balk  of  this  volume  wae  in  type.  Ae  I  regard  it.  Dr. 
€kurdner*B  treatise  reliee  unduly  on  the  old,  untested, 
metaphysical  conception  of  mjrthology.  Consider,  for 
instance,  the  pro})osition  that  **  [)rol)ahly  at  that  time 
[early  ChriBtiau  age]  in  all  the  Levant  thr  tnir  iHijth' 
making  age  tra$  orer.  lint  the  faculties  which  had  been 
employed  in  the  comtntctiim  of  mgik  trere  tHU  at-  work* 
And  they  found  their  natural  Held  in  the  adaptation  of 
history  to  luitioiiii!  and  ethical  purpose."^  Such  langnaj^e 
seeuis  to  me  to  confute  itself :  in  any  caKe,  the  winkle  drift 
of  the  present  work  is  a  gainsaying  of  such  divisions  as 
the  one  thus  sought  to  be  drawn.  Dr.  Gardner  speaks 
again^  of  ''the  vague  and  childish  character  of  the  true 
tfii/th."  I  submit  that  tliere  are  all  degrees  of  vagueness 
and  childishiie.ss  in  myth,  from  the  grossest  to  the  slightest, 
and  that  though  there  may  be  classification  there  can  1>6 
no  scientific  sunderance.  A  myth  commonly  so-called, 
when  all  is  said,  is  simply  a  false  hypothesis  (whether 
framed  in  l>ad  faith  or  in  good  faith)  which  once  found 
eaoy  credence:  and  when  inadequate  or  illusory  hypotheses 
find  acceptance  in  our  own  time,  we  see  exeniplilied  at 
once  the  play  of  the  myth-ntaking  faculty  and  that  of  the 
normal  credulity  on  which  it  lives. 

Any  "  explanation  **  which  is  but  an  a  priori  formula  to 
account  for  an  ini(M)iii])rehended  and  mumalyzed  process  of 
phenomeiJii  is  a  "true  myth"  in  so  far  ab  it  linds 
utterance  and  acceptance.  Borne  myths  are  less  for- 
tuitous, more  purposive,  than  others;  and  a  question 

»  Work  cited,  p.  149.  «  Id,  p.  lOS. 
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might  fairly  be  raised  as  to  whether  there  is  not  here 
a  trae  psyehologieal  distinction.  My  answer  is  that  we 
can  never  demonstrate  the  entire  absence  of  purpose:  it 
is  always  a  question  of  degree  ;  and  it  makes  little  scientific 

differt?nc't'  in  our  elucidation  whether  we  impute  more  or 
lefc>8  of  ignorant  good  faith,  provided  we  recognize  variation. 
A  quite  primitive  myth  may  have  l)een  a  conscious  fiction 
on  the  part  of  its  first  framer;  but  the  credulity  of  its 
acceptors  assimilated  it  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  others 
framed  in  better  faith. 

Even  if,  however,  we  rentricted  oursehes  to  false 
hypotheses  framed  in  absolute  good  faith,  tlie  old  concep- 
tion of  myth  remains  a  stumbling-block  to  be  got  rid  of. 
It  obscures  our  comprehension  of  the  psychological  process 
even  of  myths  commonly  so-called.  Dr.  Gardner,  for 
instance,  writes  that  "  the  Phoenician  kinsmen  of  the 
Jews  retained  down  to  quite  late  times  the  terrible  custom 
of  human  sacrifice.  Its  abolition  very  eaily  among  the 
Hebrews  was  a  mark  of  their  unique  religious  conscious- 
ness, and  a  sign  of  their  lofty  destiny.'*^  This  proposition 
I  should  describe  as  the  quasi-explanation  of  an  uncompre- 
hended  process  in  terms  of  the  phenomena  themselves  ;  as 
in  the  propohi lions  that  opiiuu  has  a  dormitive  vii  tue,  and 
that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  And  such  explanations,  I 
submit,  so  far  as  they  are  accepted,  are  myths,  made  in 
just  the  old  way,  though  with  far  higher  intellectual 
faculties.  Even  as  the  movement  of  the  sun  and  planets 
was  not  scientifically  accounted  for  liy  sui)posin^'  them  to 
he  tenanted  by  Gods  or  guiding  hpnils,  so  the  evolution  of 
a  connn unity  and  its  culture  is  not  accounted  for  by 
crediting  the  community  with  unique  consciousness** 
and  "  lofty  destiny.'*  The  old  explanation  was  a  myth ; 
the  other  is  only  myth  on  a  different  plane  of  instruction. 

1  Work  dted,  p.  105. 
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The  effect  ol  this  change  o!  theoretic  standpoint  must 
needs  be  considerable,  at  least  as  regards  phraseology.  I 
will  merely  say  that,  conceiving  myth  thns  comprehensively, 

I  have  sought  to  track  and  ehicidate  it  by  lines  of  evidence 
not  usu.illy  made  to  co-operate.  Myth  in  the  (iospel.s,  ou 
the  \  lew  here  taken,  is  to  be  detected  not  merely  by  means 
of  the  data  of  comparative  mythology,  but  also  by  means 
of  analysis  of  the  texts.  As  Banr  argued  long  ago,  from 
criticism  of  the  history  we  must  come  to  criticism  of  the 
documents.  But  the  later  criticism  of  the  documents^ 
prepossessed  by  old  conceptions  of  mytli,  lias  often  made 
little  account  of  concrete  mythology,  and  has  so  fallen  back 
on  Hegelian  formulas — ^that  is,  on  philosophical  myths — 
where  real  solutions  were  quite  feasible.  At  the  same 
time,  students  of  mythology  have  often  taken  myth  for 
bio;^'raphy,  for  lack  of  analysis  of  the  texts.  As  illus- 
trating my  idea  of  what  is  to  be  gained  by  the  eoncurrent 
use  of  both  procedures,  I  may  point  to  the  subsections  of 
'*  Gospel  Myths  "  dealing  with  <a)  the  Myth  of  the  Tempta- 
tion, and  (b)  the  Myth  of  the  Upbringing  at  Nazareth.  The 
first  undertakes  to  trace  an  ostensibly  fortuitous  myth  by 
various  methods  of  comi)arative  mythology,  in  particular 
by  colligating  clues  in  art  and  iu  literature ;  the  second 
undertakes  to  trace  a  relatively  purposive  myth  by  analysia 
of  the  texts  which  gradually  construct  it,  leaving  part  of  the 
problem  of  the  motives,  in  the  latter  case,  for  a  wider 
historical  inquiry.  And  here  we  have  cases  which  test  the 
old  theory  of  myth — Jiaur's  and  Dr.  Gardner's  conception 
of  '*  the  true  myth."  The  first  myth,  we  say,  is  ostensibly 
fortuitous,  the  second  ostensibly  purposive.  But  neither 
assumption  is  susceptible  of  proof.  The  first  myth,  in 
its  Christian  aspect,  matf  have  originated  in  a  deliberate 
fiction  by  a  priest  who  gave  whiit  he  knew  to  be  a  false 
explanation  of  a  picture  or  sculpture ;  the  second  maij  have 
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originated  in  good  faith,  with  a  theorist  who  did  not  believe 
that  the  first  Christian  Nazarenes  were  so  called  in  the 
sense  of  Nazarites.  In  fine,  what  makes  a  myth  *'  truly  " 
«o  is  not  the  state  of  miud  of  the  man  who  lirst  frame^l  it, 
hilt  the  state  of  miud  of  those  who  adopted  it.  And  that 
state  of  mind  is  simply  uncritical  credulity. 

It  may  be  that  in  some  process  of  textual  criticism  in 
the  treatise  on  "  The  Gospel  Myths  *'  I  have  unknowingly 
put  forward  theses  already  lulvanced  by  other  critics.  The 
Oerman  literature  in  that  de])artment  is  so  immense  that  1 
have  not  sought  to  compass  even  the  hulk  of  it,  having  read 
a  good  deal  with  little  decisive  gain.   Much  of  it  is  a  mere 
prolongation  of  dispute  over  the  more  problematical, 
leaving  the  less  problematical  line  of  demonstration 
unoccupied.     It   seemn   in    every   \v;iy   more  prolltahle 
to  put  the  case  afresh  from  my  own  standpoint,  on  the 
lines  of  my  own  chosen  approach,  which  is  the  result 
or  sequel  of  a  survey  of  previous  methods;  and  to 
do  this  without  even  criticising  a  whole  series  of  such 
methods  which  strike  me  as  finally  fallacious.    Not  that 
they  were  not  meritorious  in  their  circumstances  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  frecjuentlv  convey  a  nieiauchoiy  impression 
of  a  great  expenditure  of  intellectual  power  to  no  effectual 
«nd.    In  comparing  Bruno  Bauer,  for  instance,  with 
^'  safe "  modem  practitioners  like  Bernhard  Weiss,  one 
cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  greater  originality  and  acute- 
ness  of  the  free-lance.    But  the  hulk  of  the  work  of  Ih  uno 
Bauer  is  practically  thrown  away  hy  reason  of  liis  false 
Hegelian  or  quasi-Hegelian  method;  for  he  is  more 
Hegelian  than  Strauss,  and  constantly  frames  his  solu- 
tions in  terms  of  the  more  problematical  rather  than  in 
terms  of  the  less.    Every  phenomenon  in  the  text  is  l)y 
him  accounted  for  through  an  a  priori  al)straction  of  the  con- 
structive consciousness  of  the  early  Christian  community, 
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acting  as  it  theoretically  needs  must ;  so  that  we  get  psycho- 
logical and  soeiotogical  myth  ia  place  of  theological.  The 
negation  is  right;  the  affirmation  is  wrong. 

Broadly  speaking,  such  work  as  Brmio  Baner*8,  and 
much  of  that  of  Strauss,  iuibwers  to  Comte's  conception 
of  the  normal  rise  of  a  metaphysical  mode  of  thuugiu  as 
the  iirst  departure  from  a  theological ;  this  though  Bauer 
thought  that  he  and  Weiss  and  Wilke  and  others  had 
reached  the  true  "  positive  **  standpoint.  The  truth  is  that 
none  of  us — certainly  not  Corate — could  make  the  trau- 
si lion  so  promptly  as  he  supposed  himself  to  have  done; 
at  best  we  grow  less  and  less  metaphysical  (or,  as  I  should 
prefer  to  put  it,  less  a  prioii),  more  and  more  "  positive." 
This  appears  even  in  the  weighty  performance  of  F.  G. 
Baur, a  much  more  positive"  thinker  and  investigator 
than  1^1  urn )  Bauer,  whose  error  of  method  exposed  with 
perfect  precision.  Common  prudence,  tlierefore,  dictates 
the  admission  that  the  method  of  the  following  treatises 
is  likely  to  suffer  in  some  degree  from  survivals  of  the 
''meti^hysical  method.  I  claim  only  that,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  it  is  in  general  more  "  positive/'  more  inductive,  less 
a  jn  iurij  more  ohedient  to  scientific  canons,  than  that  of  the 
previous  critics  known  to  me  who  have  reached  similar 
anti-traditional  results.  It  substitutes  an  anthropological 
basis,  in  terms  of  the  concrete  phenomena  of  mythology, 
for  a  psendo-philosophieal  presupposition. 

That  this  will  give  it  any  advanta^^e  as  against  the  eccle- 
siastical defence  would  he  too  much  to  look  for.  1  have 
suggested  that  that  deieuce  represents,  however  uncon- 
sciously, the  organization  of  an  economic  interest ;  that 
the  ostensible  course  of  criticism  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
logical  evolution  of  discovery,  as  in  a  disinterested  science ; 
but  of  the  social  selection  of  types  of  teacher.  No  stronger 
brain  than  Baur  has  dealt  with  historical  theology  in 
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(rennany  since  his  day:  cither  through  their  o\\i\  choice 
of  other  careers  or  the  oHiciai  selectiou  of  other  candKhites, 
the  stronger  German  brains  have  mostly  wrought  in  other 
fields.  Bo,  in  the  Church  of  England,  we  see  no  continuous 
advance  in  the  application  of  clerical  ability,  from  Milman 
onwards,  to  the  prohlems  of  Christian  Origins.  If  the 
capable  men  are  there,  they  are  mostly  gaggcil  or 
obstriiptefl.  The  late  Dr.  Edwin  Hatch,  the  one  Chm*ch- 
man  who  in  our  time  has  done  original  and  at  the  same 
time  valid  and  important  service  in  that  field,  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  measure  positively  ostracised  in  his  profession, 
though  the  sale  of  hi  s  works  shows  their  wide  accepta- 
bility even  within  its  limits.  The  corporate  interest  and 
organization  avail  to  override  unorganized  liberalism,  there 
as  elsewhere. 

When  then  Dr.  Percy  Gardner,  writing  as  a  lawman, 

avows  that  he  cannot  hope  "to  escape  the  opposition  and 
anger  whicli  liave  always  greeted  any  attempt  to  apply  to 
the  C  hristian  creed  the  principles  which  are  applied  freely 
to  other  forms  of  faith,  I  may  well  count  on  a  worse 
if  more  cursory  reception  for  a  book  which  in  places  repre- 
sents him  as  unwarrantably  conservative  of  tradition. 
Such  treatises  properly  appeal  to  serious  and  open- 
minded  laymen,  rnluriunately  the  open-rainded  laity 
are  iu  large  part  satislied  to  think  that  traditionalism  is 
discredited,  and  so  take  up  an  attitude  of  indifierence  to 
works  which  any  longer  join  issue  with  it.  None  the  less, 
those  who  realize  the  precariousness  of  modern  gains  in 
the  battle  a^'ainst  the  tyranny  of  the  past  must  continue 
the  campaign,  bo  doing  whai  they  can  to  save  the  optimists 
from,  it  may  be,  a  rude  awakening. 

J.  M.  IL 

June,  1900, 

>  Work  cited,  p.  IIH. 
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PART  I. 

THE  PKUGliKbfci  OF  MITHOLUGY. 

CUAPT£B  I. — IhB  BcIBNCB  AND  ITS  HiSTORY. 

§  1.  The  PwUfui, 

There  are  stages  in  the  history  oi  every  scii  iuM^  wlien  its 
progress  cau  be  seen  to  consist  in  applying  to  its  subject- 
matter  a  wider  conception  of  relations.  Scientific  progress, 
indeed,  mainly  consists  in  such  resorts  to  larger  syntheses. 
In  geology,  as  Mr.  Spencer  points  oat,  when  the  igneoos 
and  aqueous  hypotheses  were  united,  a  rapid  advance  took 
place  in  Biology  progress  came  through  "  the  fusion  of 
the  doctrine  of  types  with  the  doctrine  of  adaptations'*; 
and  in  Psychology,  similarly,  an  evolutionary  conception 
partly  harmonized  the  doctrines  of  the  Loduan  and  Kantian 
schoob.^  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Spencer  proceeds  to  turn  the 
generalisation  to  the  account  of  his  theorem  of  a  "  Becon- 
dilation  '*  between  Religion  "  and  Science,"  on  a  ground 
which  he  declares  to  be  outside  both — ^that  is,  to  belong  to 
no  science  w  hatever.  Nevertheless,  the  general  proposition 
as  above  illustrated  is  just;  and  there  is  an  ohx  ions  pre- 
sumption that  it  will  hold  good  of  any  scienct?  in  particular. 

It  is  ]>ro]K)sed  in  the  present  in(piiry  to  try  whether  the 
renewed  application  of  the  principle  may  not  give  light  and 

*  Finl  PriucipUM^  p.  32. 
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k'a<Hii;;  in  the  science— if  we  can  a^ree  hu  to  call  it — of 
niytliulogv.  \W  some  the  title  may  l>o  iwBitively  withheld, 
on  the  ground  that  myth()lo<j^  so-called  is  seen  in  recent 
discussions  to  In-  only  a  colh  ction  of  cci  tain  lore,  to  wliich 
are  appliud  contlictin^  tli(-ori«-s;  and  it  is  not  to  lie  ocnibd 
that  tht'fp  is^  piiou^di  of  conflict  nnd  confusion  to  ^;ive 
colour  to  such  an  account  of  the  matter.  But  inasmuch  as 
there  has  been  progress  in  course  of  centuries  towards 
scientific  agreement  as  to  certain  classiiicatioaa  of  the 
phenomena ;  and  as  this  progress  can  be  sliown  to  consist 
in  eacoessive  extensions  of  the  relations  under  which  they 
are  contemplated,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  mythology 
is  a  science  like  another,  though  latterly  retarded  more 
than  others  by  the  persistence  of  pre-seientific  assumptions. 

Myth,  broadly  speaking,  is  a  form  of  traditionary  error ; 
and  while  the  definition  of  mythology  turns  upon  the 
recognition  of  the  special  form,  the  bane  of  the  science  has 
been  the  more  or  less  complete  isolation  of  it  in  thought 
from  all  the  other  forms.  The  best  analogy-  for  our  purpose 
is  perhaps  not  any  of  those  cited  from  Mr*  Spencer,  Imt 
rather  the  case  of  Astronomy,  where  Newton's  great  hyjio- 
thesis  was  hy  way  of  seeing  planetary  uiutions  as  cases  of 
motion  in  ^'eneral.  Anyfonu  oftraditionaryerror.it  stM  ins 
clear,  nnist  occur  in  terms  of  the  general  conditions  of 
traditionary  t-ri-or  :  and  such  erroi"  in  ^'ciu  lal  must  he  con- 
ci'ivcd  in  terms  ot  men  s  etibrts  at  exijlaualioii  or  classifica- 
tion of  tliin<^'s  in  general,  at  successive  stages  of  thon^dit. 
Yet  in  our  own  lime,  under  the  ostensihle  re!,i:^n  of  Naturalism, 
alter  ages  in  which  men  looked  at  mytii  from  a  point  of 
view  that  made  almost  invisihle  the  [isycliological  continuity 
between  myth-makers'  men  I  d  ]> recesses  and  their  own,  we 
find  accomplished  students  of  the  science  still  much  occu- 
pied in  setting  up  walls  of  utter  division  between  the 
niythopoeic  and  all  other  mental  processes;  between  the 
different  aspects  of  early  clussiiication ;  between  the  aspects 
of  myth ;  between  myth  and  **  religion,"  religion  and  magic, 
myth  and  early  morals,  myth  and  legend,  myth  and  allegory, 
myth  and  tradition,  myth  and  supematuralist  biography. 
If  past  scientific  experience  can  yield  us  any  guidance. 
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it  would  seem  that  such  a  tendeney  isfnistrative  of  scientific 

§  2.  The  Scientijie  Begimiingi, 

Guiiih  there  liiive  certainly  l)oeTi.in  the  past  hull"  Cfculiuy. 
When  wp  oninpare  its  results  with  those  of  the  previous 
ten  or  t  ven  luur  ceiitiirit  s.  a.s  sketched  in  the  Introdm  litm 
a  I  'Kdnlr  ih'  hi  Mi/fliol'ftn*'  of  Enn' ric- 1  )avi(I.^  we  ninst 
admit  a  considcrahle  progress ;  though  il  w  e  shouki  chronicle 
as  he  did  tiie  hack  ward  treatises  as  well  as  the  others  we 
could  make  a  rather  chequered  narrative.  The  definite 
gain  is  tliat  the  naturaliBt  method,  often  1)roached  hut  not 
accepted  before  our  time,  is  now  nearly  though  not  quite 
08  generally  employed  in  this  as  in  the  other  sciences, 
whereas  in  past  iimes  there  was  an  overpowering  tendency 
to  handle  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  that  belief  in  '*reve* 
lation'*  which  so  completely  vitiated  the  study  of  Greek 
mythology  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  last  eminent 
practitioner  on  the  old  basis.  How  effectively  that  belief 
has  retarded  this  science  in  particular  may  be  paitly 
gathered  from  £meric-David*B  historical  sketch. 

Beginning  with  Albric  in  the  eighth  century,  Maimonides 
in  the  twelfth,  and  Boccaccio  in  the  fourteenth,  the  learned 
academician  makes  out  a  list  of  hetween  seventy  and  eighty 
scholarly  writers  on  mythology  dow  n  lu  lit  njaniin  Constant. 
He  might  have  extended  the  list  to  a  hundred  ;  liut  it  is 
duly  rt'iu  osentative,  save  in  that  it  oddly  omits  all  mention 
of  Fontenelle,  whose  esnny  J)c  Vimtjim-  (hx  faiths,  as  Mr. 
Lang  points  out,  sultstantially  anticipated  the  modern 
nnthropolo^^jical  and  evolutionary  point  ot  \  iew.'*  This  was 
of  all  previous  treatises  the  one  which  could  V>est  have 
enlarged  and  rectified  the  French  historian's  own  method, - 
and  he  either  overlooks  or  wilfully  ignores  it,  taking  note 
only  of  the  very  one-sided  view  o!  the  anthropological 
principle  presented  later  hy  De  Brosses  and  his  disciple 
Benjamin  Constant.  It  may  he  helpful  at  this  point,  how- 
ever, to  note  the  manner  of  the  progression,  as  very  fairly 

1  Paris,  isas.  *  As  does  his  Hutoire  de*  Oracktt  1686. 
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set  loi  th  in  tiie  main  by  Eiuerie-Duvid,  and  in  part  hy  iiail 
Otttried  ISIuller,  in  his  earlier  Pmhiiomeua} 

The  niovenients  of  advance  and  reaction  in  the  history 
of  mytliological .  science,  then,  may  be  thus  summarily  and 
formallv  stated. 

1.  In  rationalistic  antiquity,  the  principle  of  evolution 
was  barely  glimpsed ;  and  on  the  one  baud  the  profesBed 
mythologists  aimed  at  multiplying  symbolical  or  allegorical 
meanings  rather  than  tracing  development,  while  on  the 
other  the  school  of  Evemeros  framed  a  set  of  false  "  natu- 
raiistie  explanations,  being  equally  devoid  of  the  requisite 
historical  knowledge.  The  mythologists  sank  the  fabulous 
pei-sonalities  of  the  Gods  in  symlx>ls ;  the  sceptics  sank  them 
in  actual  human  personages. 

2.  A  6nV>8tantial]y  scientific  bef^innin*]:  was  made  by  the 
late  school  wliich  reduced  the  symbolism  of  the  older  schools 
to  a  recognition  of  tlir  V.w^v  part  played  by  sun  and  moon 
in  most  systems.  In  iht^  liaiids  of  Macroliius  ( ttli  r.)  tliis 
key  is  applied  \  ery  much  on  the  lines  of  tlitj  modern  t>oIar 
theory,  with  results  whieh  are  still  in  large  part  vali<l.  But 
that  step  of  science,  like  nearly  e\  ery  other,  was  lost  under 
Chrihtianity  and  the  resurgence  ot  l»arl)arism. 

8.  The  Christian  Fathers,  when  not  disposing  of  Pagan 
Gods  as  demons,  had  no  thought  save  to  ritlienle  the  old 
mythologies,  failing  to  realize  the  character  ol  their  own. 

4.  The  scholars  of  the  Kenaissance  recognized  the  prin- 
oiple  of  Nature-symbolism,  as  set  forth  by  Macrobius ;  but 
when,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  scholarship  began  to  classify 
the  details  of  the  pagan  systems,  it  had  no  general  gidding 
principle,  and  only  accumulated  data. 

5.  Bacon,  who  made  jsymbolism  his  general  principle 
of  interpretation,  applied  it  fancifully,  slightly,  and  without 
method.  Belden  and  others,  with  much  wider  knowledge, 
applied  the  old  principle  that  tlie  pagan  deities  were  per- 
sonalized nature-forces,  as  sun  and  moon.   But  others,  as 

'  Xi'iilu  r  supplies  K  complete  snrvi  v :  iiiid  llir  pitsrnf  ^kt  tch  is  of  couitiO 
only  a  bird's-eye  view.  For  otliers,  iiee  PreUer,  Gritihim/ie  MythoUxi'te, 
Einleitniiff,  %  7 ;  Deohftirme,  MijthoUHiU  dt  la  <Yrfee  Antiqup,  Introd.,  pp. 
vi.  w.;  niul  Father  Carft,  Kmhic  crituo  del  MiMteMui  tilolopirK  <■  liuffMiHUOt 
a^lilkata  alUt  mittAogia  t  alia  tcienxa  delli  rtiiffiaH*^  Pntto,  13H4. 
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Leibnitz,  YossiuB,  BochaH,  and  Mosheim,  confused  all  by 
fthe  theological  presupposition  (adopted  from  the  ancient 
atlieiats)  that  the  pagan  deities  were  deified  men,  and  by 
assnmin^T  further  that  the  Liiily  life  of  antiquity  was  truly 
Bet  forth  unly  in  the  Bible. 

i^.  Other  earlier  and  later  theologians,  as  Huet,  though 
oi)pn>sed  by  « ritical  Rcholars  such  as  Seidell,  liahuage,  and 
Vici».  went  still  fmtlur  nntray  on  the  theory  that  pa|?an 
Gofis  Were  [)erver»it)ns  of  Biblical  jHTSonappH  ;  and  that  all 
])ii;^an  theoiogips  wcro  p«^rverKioiis  of  an  earlier  nHun^thcism. 
Such  an  application  of  comparative  method  as  was  made 
by  Silencer  of  Cambridge  (/><'  Lo/ihuft  Uehitcnnim,  1G85) 
was  far  in  advance  of  the  powers  of  assimilation  of  the 
time* 

7.  Sceptics  like  Ba  vie  derided  all  explanations  alike,  and 
ridiculed  the  hope  of  reaching  any  better. 

8.  New  attempts  were  in  large  part  a  priori^  and  some 
went  back  to  Evemerism,  as  that  of  Banier,  who  saw  myth 
origins  in  perversions  both  of  historical  fact  and  of  Biblical 
narratives.  The  sound  theorem  of  personaUzed  forces  was 
reiterated  by  Vieo  and  others,  and  that  of  savage  origins 
was  thrown  out  by  Fontenelle,  but  the  theological  method 
and  premisses  overrode  scientific  views.  Other  rationalists 
failed  to  apply  the  clue  of  evolution  from  savagery,  and 
wrongly  staked  all  on  purposive  allegorizing. 

9.  The  Naturalism  of  ])e  Brosses  {l>n  Ciiltr  (Irs  FidrheSy 
17G0),  while  rii^'htly  pointing  l<j\vai  (ls  sa\  a*^e  life,  ignored 
the  many  grades  between  fetichism  and  Llie  higher  paganism, 
and  thub  failed  in  tlie  main  to  win  even  rationalistic 
students.  On  the  other  haml,  the  great  astronomical  and 
8ymlx)lical  system  of  Dupnis  (ehief  work,  1795),  a  develop- 
ment from  the  ancient  positions  of  Macrobius,  carefully 
applied  to  the  Gospels  and  to  tlie  Apocalypse,  did  not 
account  for  the  obscurer  primitive  elements  of  mytli,  though 
it  rightly  carried  the  mythological  principle  into  the  sur- 
viving religions.  This  was  effectively  done  also  in  the 
slighter  but  more  brilliant  workof  Volney  /  liniurH  (1791), 
which  proceeds  on  an  earlier  research  by  Dupuis.  In 
England  and  Germany  the  deistic  movement  of  last 
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century  also  led  to  the  recognition  of  myths  in  the  Old 
Testament^  ^ 

10.  In  the  same  period,  Heyne  developed  a  view  that 

was  in  large  part  scientific,  recognizing  that  myth  is  "  tlie 
infant  hinjjuage  of  tlie  race,  "  lacking  *' the  morulily  and 
delicacy  oi  a  later  age,"  and  tliat  in  later  [H  i  iods  early 
mytlis  were  enihellished,  altered,  and  poeticized.  He 
ratlically  <  rred.  however,  in  nsmnning  that  the  early  inyth- 
nmlvM  N  oidy  [iruvihionally  ulhcit  "  nwessarily  "  pfrM)iiilieil 
iiatiiial  frtrccs.  and  always  kiU'W  tliat  wliut  ihcy  said  had 
not  really  happened.  On  the  otlier  hand,  while  teacliing 
that  their  niytlis  came  to  he  literally  helieved  by  iwsterity, 
he  erred  in  aecribiug  to  the  Homeric  bards  a  conception  of 
these  myths  as  ]mrv  syml>ol ;  this  conception  lia\'ing  origi- 
nated with  the  theosophic  priests  of  Asia  and  Egjrpt.  Avhpnce 
it  reticheil  the  post-Homeric  (ireek  rationalists.  Voss,' 
opposing  Heyne  as  he  later  did  Creuzer,  did  not  improve 
on  Heyne's  positions,  leaning  unduly  to  the  belief  that 
primeval  man  allegorized  reflectively,  and  making  too  much 
of  the  theory  of  deified  ancestors,  later  insisted  on  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Bpencer. 

11.  A  distinct  advance  in  breadth  of  view  was  made  by 
Buttmann,'  who  purified  Heyne's  doctrine  as  to  the  essential 
primitiveness  or  aborigiiiality  of  typical  myth,  and  freshly 
laid  the  foundations  of  Comparative  Mytholit^^y,  recognizing 
that  the  same  primitive  mode  of  tliinkiii^'  »  ()id<l  ^i\e  rise  to 
similar  mvths  in  different  iiiUiuiirt  iudenuiidenllv  of  inter- 
course,  and  crtllinK  for  a  comprehensive  collocation.  He 
thus  nat  urally  made  loo  little  of  the  special  local  siguilicance 
of  manv  uiMlis. 

12.  Creuzer,^  ou  the  other  baud,  while  rightly  recognizing 

'  Preller  {Urieclt.  Mijihol.  etl.  lS(iO,  i.  20)  Hnds  n  predilection  to  partir  iliu* 
poiuts  of  view  in  the  different  nation.s— the  ItHlians  Hi  t;iiin(j;  for  allegoi  v,  the 
Doteh  for  peneimion  of  the  Bible,  the  Kreiurh  for  Evenierisni  and  oUmt 
pragmatic  principles,  and  the  r»»»niintiv  sttirnliii*^  for  an  original  monotheism. 
But  this  classification,  nt>  Preller  implicitly  admiti^  \a  ou1>'  loutiolj  tiue;  ajod 
it  no  longer  holds  good  in  any  degree. 

«  ilythoUufifhi'  ft  riff,-,  lifM. 

•  Treatiseu  between  IVM  and  1828,  collected  m  MuthijUMjm,  2  lide.  18:^9. 
«  Symitolik  itiKl  Mytholoffie  Her  aUe»  P^r,  heMmter*  rfe r  Oriechtn^  4  Bde. 
ISlO-li. 
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that  personification  was  a  fundamental  law  of  early  thought, 
nevertheless  founded  on  tlie  false  assumj^ion  of  a  "  pure 
monotheistic  primitive  religion,"  and  so  stressed  the  idea  of 
reflective  allegory  as  to  obscure  hii^  own  doctrine  that 
primeval  man  personified  forces  quite  spontaneously.  Yet 
he  introduced  real  clues — ^as  that  of  the  derivation  of  some 
myths  from  ritual,  and  that  of  verbal  misconception,  a 
theory  later  carried  to  excess  by  F.  G.  Welcker,  and  still 
later  by  Max  Muller.  He  also  noted  the  fact — ^fallaciously 
stressed  by  Mr.  Lang  in  our  own  day— that  the  primitive 
mind  mtide  no  such  distinction  between  spirits  and  bodies 
as  is  made  in  later  theolo^ry.  Hermann,  proceeding  on 
similar  fundamental  lines,  likewise  conceived  myth  too 
much  in  ttrms  of  the  constructive  allej^orizinf]j  of  priest- 
hoods. overl()okin«j;  the  spontaneous  and  relatively  fantastic 
l>ei^innings  of  savagery. 


Alongside  of  these  later  German  writtjrs,  whom  he  does 
not  mention,  Emeric-David  does  not  innovate  in  any 
effective  fashion.  His  own  interpretative  principl*  ,  further 
set  forth  in  his  treatise  Jupitrr  (1832),  is  that  laid  down 
with  caution  hut  applied  without  any  hy  Bacon — that  myths 
are  symbolical  attempts  to  explain  Nature ;  and  to  make 
his  treatise  broadly  scientific  it  needed  that  he  should 
have  recognized  how  the  principle  of  so-called  fetichism,  or 
the  actual  primitive  personalizing  of  nature-forces,  preceded 
and  conditioned  the  systems  which  the  writer  handled  as 
purposively  symbolical,  and  symbolical  only.  The  anthro- 
pological method  had  been  indicated  by  Heyne,  whose 
system  he  admitted  to  be  "  true  at  bottom  but  on  this 
side  he  made  no  use  of  it.  As  it  was,  he  partly  rectified 
the  bias  towards  a  single  astronomical  point  of  view  which 
narrows  the  great  treatise  of  Dupuis,  7>  I  ^Ongim  de  tons 
leu  Citltcii  (1795).  Concerning  that,  he  rightly  admitted 
that  with  all  its  limitations  **  it  still  constitutes  the  most 
luuiijious  treatise  that  has  heen  written  on  mythology 


1  Intmiuction  cited,  p.  Ixv. 
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and  his  own  contrilmtion  iiiav  he  said  to  have  consisted  in 
adding  several  wards  to  Diipiiis's  key,  or  new  keys  to 
Dupuis's  two  or  tliree,  letting  it  he  seen  that  the  old  syni- 
holical  inter])re1;ition  of  nature  was  at  once  a  simpler  ainl 
a  Uiore  comiilii  ated  matter  than  Diipuis  huil  sii[)i»(>sed.  At 
the  same  time,  lie  made  no  attempt  to  carry  on  the  great 
practical  sfrvire  of  I iiiimi.s  ami  his  school,  the  application 
of  the  pagan  keys  to  the  Christian  religiou,  but  coulines 
himhelf  to  the  (rreck. 

The  same  thing  falls  to  he  said  in  some  degree  of  the 
earlier  Pvolnftmnim  of  Karl  Ottfried  Miiller  (18*2H),^  of 
which  Emcric-David  makes  no  mention,  on  his  i)rinciple 
of  not  criticising  living  writers,  none  the  less  had 

Miiller  brought  to  the  study  of  (ireek  mythology  a  learning, 
a  genius,  and  a  method  which  give  a  really  scientific 
character  to  his  work.  Of  the  school  of  Dupuis  he  shows 
no  knowledge.  Whether  this  came  of  policy  or  of  non- 
acquaintance  we  cannot  well  divine ;  hot  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  he  thus  failed  to  come  in  touch  with  the  most 
vital  problem  of  his  study.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  much 
to  clear  up  the  scientific  ground  so  far  as  lie  did  go.  One 
of  the  most  intellectual  and  most  alert  German  scholars  of 
that  great  ()eriod,  he  brought  to  bear  on  all  Greek  matters 
an  exact  and  critical  knowledge  such  as  had  hardly  ever 
liefore  l>een  \  igilantly  applied  to  mythology ;  and  though 
he  did  not  escai>e  the  bane  of  all  pioneers — indefiniteness 
and  contradiction — he  did  not  a  little  to  reduce  ]>revious 
confusions,  (iuod  .samj)leh  ot  his  services  as  a  lir.sl -hunii 
investigator  are  his  statement'-*  of  tlie  giounds  for  holding 
that  the  complete  ujyUi  ot  i'rometiieu.s  .ind  Kpimetlitius  is 
late,  and  liis  analysis  of  the  myth  of  the  transformation 
of  Callisto  into  a  hear.  In  the  lattir  case,  l>y  strict 
scrutiny  of  all  tlie  sources— a  thiu;^  too  seldom  tliought 
(tf  hetore  his  day — he  arrived  at  the  clear  demonstration 
tiuit  "Callisto  is  notliiiig  else  than  the  Goddess  and 
her  sacred  animal  combined  in  one  idea/'  and  that 

•  i  luiislaleU  111  Knglish  in  1H44,  uuUer  tlie  title  hitrmim  fion  to  a  Sciihdjte 
Syttfem     Mytholofiy^  by  J.  Leitch. 

*  iHtnt^HftUm^  Eng.  tr.,  p. 
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''Callisto  became  a  bear,  in  the  original  legend,  lor 
this  reason  only,  that  t)ie  animal  was  sacred  to  Arcadian 
Artemis."^  His  deficiency  on  the  concrete  side  appears  in 
the  same  connection,  when  he  ol)fierve8  that  to  Artemis  as  a 
Nature-Goddess  "  the  most  ]>owerfnl  creatures  in  nature, 
Much  (iH  ihi'  htar,  were  sacred.  i  his  is  unduly  va-^uc,  niid 
leaves  us  asking;,  in  tlie  lij;lit  of  later  anthropology,  wliuther 
the  hvnv  is  lint  lra(  eal)le  further,  mid.  in  the  light  even  of 
pirvidiiN  (xiihiinition.  wlieiher  the  hear  was  not  aftpi*  all 
a>^<K'i;ittMl  with  thf  (hxldcss  because  of  the  verlMil  resem- 
blance l)etween  thti  nanu  s  (irl.tns  (Ixar)  and  Art«  iiiiH. 

As  regards  general  principles,  Ottfried  Miiller  is  perhaps 
only  at  two  pouits  open  to  serious  criticism.  He  rightly 
controverted  the  view,  implicit  m  Dupuis  and  explicit  in 
Creazer  (though  Creoxer  also  implied  the  contrary),  that 
systematic  symbolism  and  allegory  were  the  main  and 
primary  sources  of  myth  ;  arguing  with  Schelling  that  mythi 
were  at  the  outset  essentially  spontaneous  and  unartificiiU. 
At  the  same  time,  when  dealing  with  the  substantially  sound 
thesis  of  Heyne,  that  the  mythus  [in  its  early  forms]  was 
the  infant  language  of  the  race,**  and  that  poverty  and 
necessity  are  its  parents,"'  he  is  led  by  his  passion  for 
classical  antiquity  to  put  an  unreasonably  flat  contradic- 
tion,' and  thus  seems  to  set  his  face  against  the  fundamental 
truth  that  all  religion  begins  in  savagery.  Thus  he  incon- 
sistently hiys  stresH*  on  the  conscious  moral  purpose  of  the 
mvth  of  Zeus  and  Lvcaon.  w  hicli  he  holds  to  he  verv  larlv, 
while  disrL'giiiding  the  innnmality  of  others,  both  earlier 
and  hitfi-.  Tlie  (h'lViciilty  Ix-coineB  acute  wlieii,  making  a 
ntMMllt'hb  verl>al  stri[»'  m  rr  the  ttim  "  allegory,"*  he  insists 
that,  if  a  certain  wiu  ^hip  \v(M*e  "  alle«?()rical  in  the  utrict 
benae,  it  could  be  no  worship  ut  ail.      lie  goes  on  : — 

**  Here  we  have  to  deal  with  a  mode  of  contemplating  the  world  which 

!«  qnitf  fnrfitrn  to  oui  iiiition«.  i»n<l  in  which  it  in  difficult  (or  ur  to  enter, 
it  is  not  incunibeut  on  the  historiciU  investigatiou  of  uiytbology  to 

»  Id.  pp.  16-17. 

^  Cited  by  Miiller,  p.  2.3G.    S<hellin(^  had  said  tlic  same  thing  {t'eber 
JJythni,  1703),  cited  by  Stmms,  I.ci>fti  Je$m,  Einleit.  §  8. 
*  MOller,  p.  ao.  «  P.  IS.  •  P.  61. 
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uscertnin  the  fouiidHtions  on  which  it  re<U.  This  nuist  he  left  tn  the 
hiK'hertt  of  all  hi.stinical  sciences  one  whost;  internal  relutiunij  uie 
scHTrely  vet  drennit  of — the  history  of  the  human  mind." 

On  which  oim  al  diicc  answers,  first,  thut  luylhology.  ns  dis- 
tinfTjnislipd  from  nici c  iuyth()///Yi/»//v,  iiuist  he  of  itself  a  part 
of  the  history  ot  the  hiunaii  mind,  if  it  is  aiiytliin*^.  and 
that  it  must  in  some  sort  settle  its  bases  as  it  ^ocs  alonj^  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  Midh'r  himself,  in  the  next  lircath,  gotiS 
on  to  specify  such  a  foundation  wiien  he  speaks  of  a  *'  certain 
necessity  of  intuition  "  as  underlvin;'  the  formation  of 
mythi.  hut  indeed  he  is  thus  reosouiiig  out  psycliologicnl 
foundations  all  through  his  treatise,  and  we  are  eutitled  to 
say  that  the  deUverance  ohove  cited  is  in  plain  contradiction 
of  his  practice,  as  well  as  of  his  later  and  really  soinid 
decision.  <;i\ en  in  connnent  on  Creuzer,  that  "  mj'thology 
is  still  an  historical  science  like  every  other.  For  can  tve 
call  a  uietr  vompihtion  o/faetH  hintonf  !  and  muat  we  not, 
in  every  field  of  the  science  of  history,  asrvtul  on  the  JatUhr 
of  facU  to  a  knoir!e<hff  of  intrmal  Imntj  and  life 

That  is  the  most  serious  contradiction  in  the  hook :  and 
we  can  but  sav  on  the  other  hand  that  the  reasoner  enables 
us  to  correct  him  when  he  errs.  His  frequent  protests 
(echoed  by  (frote)  against  the  attribution  of  **  allegory  "  to 
myths  in  general,  do  but  point  to  the  confessed  imperfection 
of  the"  *'  history  of  the  human  mind  ** — a  consideration 
which  should  have  made  him  more  circumspect  verhally. 
AVe  are  left  asking;,  What  is  alh  ;4orv  '?  and  while  we  can  all 
a^^ree  that  early  (ireeks  certainly  did  not  alleji^orize  as  did 
S[)enser  and  liunyan.  and  that  tlie  Prometheus  story  in  its 
complete  form  is  ch  arly  late,  we  are  none  the  iehs  forccil  to 
HUrn)ist»  that  >onirthin^;  of  the  nature  of  alle«j^ory  may  enter 
even  into  the  earliest  mvlhs  that  at  I  iin«'s  ex  en  the  mvth- 
making,'  sava^jje  in  a  dim  way  necessarily  di>lin«4uishes fin- 
oiitm  t  hetween  his  mvth  and  his  other  credences,  or  at  least 
is  often  in  a  maimer  alle*^orizin«^'  when  lie  nmhrx  his  story 
to  explain  facts  of  nature.  Wlu  re  he  ditiers  from  the 
scientilic  man — tliough  not  from  tiie  religious — is  in  his 
power  of  passing  from  the  half-allegoric  conception  to  the 

»  iti.  p.  27a. 
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literalist.  In  any  case,  it  is  not  historically  or  psychologi- 
cally true  that,  as  Miiller  puts  it,  **  mythus  and  allegory  are 
ideas  lying  [necessarily]  far  apart  ;^  and  we  may,  I  think, 
1)0  sure  that  some  of  the  writers  he  antagonized  were  using 
the  word  "allegory"  in  a  sense  of  which  the  practical 
fitness  is  tacitly  admitted  by  his  repeated  use  of  the  phrase 
"«fn>%  allegorical.**  All  the  while  he  admitted,^  as  does 
Grote  after  him,*  that  an  allcf^oiical  explanation  fi('(|iiently 
holds  good  of  parts  even  of  early  myths  :  which  is  really 
a  surrender  of  the  essentials  in  [\iv  (lisi)ute. 

A>>  a^^iiinst  these  minor  confusions,  however,  wc  nnisl 
l)lac»'  to  the  credit  of  Ottfried  Miiller  a  general  lucidity  and 
Ciitholicity  of  method  that  make  him  still  a  valuahle 
instructor.  While  he  avoide(l  tlu^  extravagances  of  the 
symholists,  he  sensihly  recognized  and  ex^jlained  many 
symhols  :*  and  while  he  ohjected  to  alh  j^oric  systems  he 
gave  the  sound  advice  :  '*  Let  us  therefore,  without  rejecting 
anything  of  that  kind,  merely  hold  hack,  and  wait  for  the 
development  of  individual  cases.*'*  Without  laying  down 
the  anthroiK)logical  method,  he  prepares  us  for  it,  especially 
hy  his  keen  attention  to  the  geography  of  Greek  myth  ;  and 
while  disclaiming  all-round  interpretation  he  helps  us  to 
many.  The  most  helpful  of  his  many  luminous  thoughts 
is  perhaps  his  formulation'  of  the  principle,  implicitly  to  be 
gathered  from  Greuzer,^  that  in  many  cases  "the  whole 
mythus  sprang  from  the  worship,  and  not  the  worship  from 
the  mythus*' — a  principle  accepted  from  him  by  Grote* 
and  by  a  number  of  recent  students,  including  Professor 
Robertson  Smith  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer,  and  likely  in  the 
future  to  yield  results  of  the  first  importance  when  applied 
to  living  as  it  has  been  to  dead  problems.'  But  thereby 
hangs,  as  we  shall  see.  a  tale  to  the  effect  that  the  course  of 

'  III.  p.  272.        ^  III.  pp.  18,  58.         *  Hixtnryof  Oreecfy  aeoond  par. 

*  K.;i.  thtit  of  the  Do-  St  ir,  p.  13.').         •  1'.  IS  :  op.  p.  19. 

*  I'p.  171,  ll-i,  2iJ<i,  hikI  previously  in  his  Oirhtniii-ium  (1820). 

^  Cited  by  Miiller,  p.  270,  from  the  introduction  to  the  Symbt^k. 

*  Ilixtiirif,  t'n<\  of  '  }i  i. 

*  It  luust  alwavij  bv  kept  in  mind  that  the  wursliip  which  has  given  ri.se  to 
ft  given  mythuB  naa  iteelf  ariHen  out  of  a  previons  mythus,  on  »  different 

plane  of  conreption.   Seo  Wlow,  rh.  ill.  ;i  1,  cinl,  and  compare  Bergmann, 
MetMige  tie  Skiniir  et  leii  Ditif  tie  (iriiMiiir,  1871,  p.  3. 
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true  mythology  does  not  run  smooth.  The  application  of 
the  science  to  living  probleme  is  the  weakest  point  in  its 
present  development.  Thus  far»  then,  we  may  round  our 
summary  of  progress : — 

13.  Karl  Ottfried  Miiller  and  Emeric-Bavid,  proceeding 
oil  earlier  studies  and  laying?  down  jxeneuil  ])riiu'iples  for 
myth  interpretation  (the  fonai  i  looking  nanovvly  to  docu- 
mentary eviileiict  s  and  the  latter  putting  stress  on  general 
HyinlM)Hc  values),  ahk«'  failed  on  the  one  hand  to  tjxplain  the 
harharoius  and  primeval  element  in  mythology,  and  <m 
tln'  other  hand  to  cfMnu-L't  niytljolo^'v  witli  tiic  surxiving 
religions.  Each,  liowuver,  gave  sound  general  guiihuice, 
and  MuUer  in  ptuticular  established  some  rules  of  great 
importance. 

i  S.  The  lielation  to  Clm$tianit!f. 

Ho  close  on  the  puhlication  of  Ottfried  Miiiler's  iVn/^- 
gtmena  as  not  to  be  fundamentally  affected  by  it»  came 
8trau8S*8  epoch-marking  Lehen  Jenn  (1885),  after  Dupuia 
the  first  systematic  application  of  mythological  science  to 
the  Christian  system.  For  several  generations  the  mythical 
principle  had  been  piutially  applied  hy  German  scholars  to 
matters  of  current  belief:  the  stimulus  of  the  English 
deistical  school  having  borne  fruit  more  continuonsly  among 
them  than  elsewhere.  Deistical  in  spirit  the  movement 
remained  ;  hut  it  had  all  the  easier  a  course  ;  und  the  line 
of  thought  entered  on  hy  the  school  of  Eichhorn,  following 
on  Ilevne  and  lleimarus,  was  not  even  blocked,  an  was  the 
case  ni  Ent^land  and  France,  by  tlie  reaction  ae^ainst  the 
French  I»e\olntion.  The  Old  Testament  narratives,  of 
course,  were  lir'^t  tlealt  with  ;  hut  hO  fa.st  did  crilici.sm  go  that 
as  early  as  iKoi  there  was  published  hy  G.  L.  Bauer  a 
treatise  on  the  Hebrew  Mythology  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  ;  a  work  which  is  noteworthy  as  already  laying 
down  the  principle  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
compare  the  myths  of  different  races,  thereby  to  learn  how 
parallels  may  stand  not  for  identity  of  matter,  but  for 
similarity  of  experience  and  way  of  thought  among  men  of 
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»  •j,i\vn  cultiire-sta«?(*.^  It  also  affirms  in  so  many  words 
that  '*  tlie  Siiva^e  .n.iiiiizes  all  thin*;s  nlmlt  >iir1i  a/hx 
hrlrltt J,  for  only  what  lives  can  ai  t.  ;in<l  thus  h<*  iM-rsonities 
all.""'^  But  in  his  int€'rpretati(tii>  liaiur  fu!ln\\>  the  early 
rationalis!  itn'thod  of  reduciii;^  mythic  episodes  to  »  \;ijrjjera- 
tiou^  or  nii>ri)ii<'e|>tions  of  artnal  t  \»  iit-^:  and  lie  maktr.-> 
little  ad\  alice  on  Seuih  r,  who  liad  connected  the  SaiUbUU 
uivtli  with  that  of  Hercules  as  earlv  as  1778.^ 

A  generation  later,  whereas  Keightley  in  producing'  the 
first  edition  of  his  Mittludiuin  of  Ancient  Unrrr  ami  Itnhi 
(1831)  could  say  that  "in  selectinj^  mythology"  he  *'  to<jk 
possession  of  a  field  which  lay  totally  unoccupied,"^  the 
(iermans  had  a  whole  library  of  treatises  compared  with 
which  even  his  much  improved  second  edition  was  hut  a 
respectable  and  prejudiced  manual.  So  far  had  free  scholar- 
ship travelled  at  a  time  when  the  teachers  of  the  insular 
and  stipendiary  Church  of  England'  were  declaring  that 
"  infidelity  "  was  no  longer  associated  with  scholarly  names. 
While  English  theology  and  philosophy,  under  ecclesiastical 
auspices,  were  at  an  absolute  standstill,  German  thought 
was  ai'plying  rational  tests,  strenuously  if  imperfectly,  to 
nearly  every  department  of  traditional  knowledge.  The 
progress,  of  course,  was  halting  and  uncertain  at  best. 
Htrauss  has  shown*  how  vacillating  and  inconsistent  were 
most  of  the  innovators  in  iIh  ir  advance  ;  how  thev  were 
ah\ay>  trying  to  limit  tfieir  concession,  attempting  first  to 
explain  niiiacles  ns  natural  events,  then  admitting  myth  to 
a  certain  extent,  seeking  for  eacii  myth  a  historical  lm*^is, 
striving  to  limit  the  Held  of  myth  to  t-ai  ly  times,  trying  later 
to  draw  a  line  between  the  OIil  Testament  and  tin  New  ,  aJid 
next  to  admit  mvth  as  regards  onlv  the  infancv  of  Jesus — 
always  coujpromising  in  the  interests  of  faith,  or  of  simple 
peace  and  quietness.    Yet  so  early  as  an  anonymous 

writer  on    Revelation  and  Mythology had  substantially 

»  HebriiUrhe  Sltjthatoffie,  1808,  Vorrede,  pp.  iv.  v. 
*  W.  i.  17.  »  ///.  ii.  HI.  *  Pref.  to  2ii.l  .-.lltion.  Ishh. 

'  "The  priest-ridden  kinj^doni  of  the  leopards"  mm  Alexander  Humboldt's 
labd  for  En^and  in  the  early  part  of  tiw  eentmy. 
«  Leben  Jf»u,  Einleituns,  f  o,  8-11. 
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srt  foi  tii  SliauBs's  own  tlit  sis.  tliat  '*  the  wlidlr  life  of  Jesus, 
all  lliat  lie  sluiuld  ami  would  do,  liiul  an  ideal  existence  in 
the  Jewish  niiiul  loii^;  prior  to  his  birth";  andhetween  this 
and  tile  nioit'  limited  treatment  of  details  hy  intermediate 
writers  tiie  world  was  partlj'  prepared  lor  btrausa'a  own 
massive  critical  machine. 

And  yet,  thouf^h  the  formidable  character  and  eftect  of 
that  is  the  theme  of  an  abundant  literature,  it  was  not  a 
decisive  force,  even  for  theoretical  purposes.  Ou  the  side 
of  mythological  science  it  was  defective  in  that  it  overlooked 
many  of  the  Pagan  myth-elemeuts  in  the  Christian  cult, 
above  all  tliose  bound  up  with  the  very  central  doctrine  of 
theantbropie  sacrifice  and  eneharist ;  and  this  by  reason  of 
a  too  exclusive  attention  to  Judaic  sources.  It  dealt  with 
the  salient  item  of  the  Virgin-birth  in  the  tight  of  general 
mythology;  but  it  ignored  the  connecting  clue  of  the 
numerous  ancient  ritual  cults  of  a  Divine  Child.  It 
showed  the  incredibility  and  the  irreconcilable  confusions 
of  the  resurrection  story ;  but  it  did  not  bring  forward  the 
mythic  parallels.  As  regards  the  process  of  mythic  accre- 
tion, it  did  not  properly  a})ply  the  decisive  documentary 
test  that  liiy  to  hand  in  the  Pauline  epistles.  At  many 
points  Strauss  is  Evtineristic  even  in  eondt'njnin*^^  Eve- 
nn'rism,  wht-u  he  decides  the  historic  reality  of  John  the 
Baptist  to  he  certain,  and  the  >tory  of  the  Sermon  on  thy 
^fount  to  he  in  the  main  genuine,  though  manipulated  liy 
MaltlK'W  in  one  way  and  by  Luke  in  another.  r>t'aling 
with  the  oliviousiy  niythical  story  of  the  betrayal  by  Judas, 
he  never  realizes  the  central  preposterousness  of  the 
narrative,*  and  treats  it  as  history.  On  the  side  of  philo- 
sophy, again,  be  strikes  a  scientific  1 1  ader  dumb  by  bis 
stupendously  naive  assurance  that  Iub  long  investigation 
of  the  life  of  Christ  need  have  no  efTect  on  Christian 
doctrine.  '^The  inner  kernel  of  the  Christiau  faith,"  he 
writes  in  his  preface,  ^*  the  author  knows  to  be  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  his  critical  researches.    Christ's  supernatural 

'  Cp.  Tkt  Myth  i>J'  JudoM  lacariot,  in  the  author's  Stuilien  in  liiUniuus 
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birth,  his  miracles,  his  resurrection  nncl  ascension,  renuiin 
eternal  trutlis,  however  far  tlieir  realitv  as  historical  facts 
may  he  put  in  doubt.  Only  the  certaiuty  of  tliis  can  give 
calmness  and  weight  to  our  criticism,  and  distinguisli  it 
from  the  naturalistic  criticism  of  previous  centuries,  which 
aimed  at  upsetting  the  religious  truth  along  with  the  Iiistorical 
fact,  and  80  necessarily  came  to  conduct  itself  frivolously. 
The  dogmatic  import  (GehaJlf)  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  will  be 
shown  by  a  dissertation  at  the  end  of  the  work  to  be 
uninjured."  There  are  different  conceptions  of  what 
constitutes  frivolity;  and  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to 
have  Voltaire's  estimate  of  the  seriousness  of  a  scholar  and 
theologian  who  produced  an  enormously  laborious  treatise 
of  fifteen  hundred  i)2iges  to  disprove  every  supernatural 
occurrence  connected  with  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  at  the 
beginning  and  end  assured  everybody  that  it  all  made  no 
difference  to  religion,  and  that  those  nuist  be  frivolous  who 
thought  otherwise.  Only  in  (ieriiiaiiy.  it  may  he  decided, 
can  such  supernatural  llimsiness  of  tlicorv  Ik-  conccivefl  as 
solid  phil()S()j)liy  ;  and  even  in  Germany,  in  thi'  gem  ration 
of  Hegel,  tliere  \\as  a  good  deal  of  serious^  if  not  frivolous 
comment  on  !Strauss*s  tinal  advice  to  the  clergy  to  k«  e}>  on 
telling  tlie  mythical  stories  to  tlic  people  witli  due  attention 
to  the  spiritual  application,  thcrcliy  furthering  the  "  endless'* 
pr(»gress  towards  the  dissolution  of  the  forms  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  connnunitv — this  in  a  work  in  the  verna- 
<;ular.  Mr,  Arnold  gravely  if  not  bitterly  complained  that 
Colenso  ought  to  have  written  in  Latin,  though  Colenso's 
avowed  ]uirpo6e  was  to  put  an  end  to  deception.  He  might 
a  good  deal  more  relevantly  have  given  the  advice  to  Btrauss, 
whose  work  he  not  very  ingenuously  exalted  in  comparison. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  such  a  teaching  should  leave 
the  practice  of  Christendom  very  much  where  it  found  it. 
If  the  *'  rational "  critic  felt  as  8trauss  did  after  fifteen 
hundred  pages  of  destructive  argument,  there  was  small 
«all  for  the  priest  to  alter  his  course.    And  what  has 


1  E.ij.  .lulius  Muller  Om  the  Theory  of  Myth*,  tr.  in  Vo'ue*  tif  the  Churvh 
Affaituk  Strawm^  1849,  pp.  176-7. 
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happened  in  re;?rtrd  to  the  mytholo'jv'  of  hoth  the  Judaic  and 
the  Chiistiaii  systems  is  roughly  lhi.s,lhal  afttT  the  inythiciil 
character  of  thu  4uasi-su]>ernaturnl  narratives  had  l>een 
hrriiully  demonstrated,  sp*  cialist  criticism,  instead  of  carrv- 
inL,'  out  the  demonstration  and  followinf?  it  u]>  to  itn  con- 
ehisidiis  ill  all  Uni'ctioiis.  has  fallen  hnrl\  on  the  lextiial 
analysis  of  the  (locnuicnts.  Icavin;^;  tlir  (juestion  of  Irulli  and 
reason  as  much  as  possihle  in  tlie  hackground.  Later  work 
on  Hehrew  mythology  there  has  heen,  hut  not,  as  hefore, 
on  the  part  of  profeBsed  theologians  ;  and  even  that,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  to  a  considerable  extent  unconvincing,  thus 
failin^^  to  counteract  the  arrest  of  tlie  study.  On  the  pro- 
fessional Bihlicists  it  seems  to  have  had  no  practical  effect, 
their  lore  being  at  least  kept  free  of  any  specific  acknow- 
ledgment. One  is  inclined  to  surmise  that  this  process  of 
restrbtion  tarns  upon  one  of  selection  in  the  personalities 
of  the  men  concerned.  It  would  seem  impossible  that  after 
Btrauss  and  Baur  and  Benan  and  Colenso  the  stronger  and 
more  original  minds  could  deliberately  take  u|)  theology  as 
of  old ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  minds  of  similar  energy 
have  ai)peared  in  the  Churches  since  that  generation  com- 
pleted their  work.  For  Haur  we  have  Harnack  ;  for  Bishop 
Colenso  Bishop  Barry ;  the  Bishop  Creightons  meddling 
with  none  of  these  things.  The  ])<»\vei  fiil  minds  of  the  new 
generation  do  not  take  u\)  orthodox  t!u<>logy  at  all  :  the 
hiisiness  is  for  them  too  faetitious,  too  unreal,  too  essentially 
frivolous.  Ho  we  get  a  generation  uf  specialLst.s  dbvoutly 
l>ent  on  settling  wlietlier  a  given  paf<sage  he  hy  P  or  P*,  hy 
the  Yahwist  or  the  Elohist,  the  Deuteronomist  or  the 
Redactor,  the  Jerusalem  Davidian,  or  the  otlier,  or  the 
Baulist  or  the  Samuel- Bimlist — an  interesting  field  of 
inquiry,  well  worth  clearing  up,  hut  foraiing  a  singular 
basis  on  which  to  re-estahlish  the  practice  of  taking  tliat 
mosaic  of  forgery  and  fiction  as  the  supreme  guide  to  human 
conduct.  Of  course  this  is  the  only  species  of  rational 
criticism  that  can  be  pursued  in  theological  chairs  even  in 
Germany ;  so  that  even  if  a  professor  recognizes  the  need 
for  a  moral  and  intellectual  criticism  of  the  Judaic  literature^ 
he  must  be  fain  to  confine  himself  to  documentary  analysis 
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aud  platitudes.  But  the  dyer's  hand  sdetns  to  be  siiMiied 
to  what  it  works  in.  llvi  ii  in  uur  own  day,  men  enpa^?ed 
in  tilt  aiiiilysis  tell  us  tluit  the  scril)e8and  inteqwlators  dealt- 
with  really  had  sn[)crnatiiral  qiialiftcations  after  all.*  It 
tliiis  aj  iM  M IS  tliat  wlicu  the  higher  criticisni  lia'-  its 
work,  the  iiighur  coninion-senHe  will  have  to  lake  up  the 
dropped  ehies  of  mythology  and  conduct  us  to  a  seieiititic 
soeiologico-historical  view  of  religious  development.  The 
textual  analysis  is  a  great  gain ;  hut  to  end  with  textual 
analysis  ia  to  leavo  much  of  the  human  signiiicance  of  the 
phenomena  unnoticed. 

So  with  the  mythology  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
titnnl  usages  of  the  Churches.  In  that  regard  also  we  now 
hear  httle  of  the  element  of  myth,  but  a  good  deal  of  the 
composition  of  the  Gospels ;  and  men  supposed  to  know  the 
results  of  that  analysis  are  found  treating  as  great  spiritual 
truths,  special  to  Christianity,  data  and  doctrines  which 
entirely  appertain  to  the  systems  and  credences  of  buried 
Paganism.  The  men  capable  of  realizing  the  seriousness 
of  the  fact  either  remain  outside  the  Church  or  follow 
8trau88*s  counsel  inside.  The  undertaking  to  frame  a 
psycholoj^ical  presentment  of  the  real  Jesus "  is  still 
seiiuu.sly  pursued,  albeit  t.he  documentary  analysis  does  jiot 
leave  even  a  skeleton  for  the  accepted  historical  figure, 
wherewith  to  materialize  the  silent  spectre  of  Paul's 
tpisili'^.  Thus  Evemuiism  is  still  the  order  of  day  as 
regards  the  Christian  my  thus  ;  aud  piMjple  who  an^  sup- 
posed to  have  the  elements  of  a  sound  culture,  ijiclu<lin^ 
tlie  results  of  mythological  science,  are  oltt-n  almost  entirely 
ignorant  of  any  bearings  of  Comparative  Mythology  on  the 
Gospels,  even  though  tiiey  may  have  learned  to  disbelieve 
in  miracles.  ^Mythological  science  has  been  prudently 
restricted  to  other  fields,  spiritually  remote  from  modem 
faith  and  ritual.  The  principle  seems  to  be  that  of  the 
legendary  preacher  who,  when  arranging  with  a  brother 
cleric  to  take  lus  place,  warned  him  against  speaking  on 

^  See  Canoa  Driver's  InirpdueiiM  to  Ifte  Studf  ikiOld  7««fammt,  lit 
fid.  praf*  p.  XT* 
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capital  and  labour,  as  the  congragatioii  inclnded  some  large 
emplojers,  or  on  temperanoe,  as  there  were  some  brewers  i 
but  added  that  "  for  a  perfeotly  safe  snbject  he  might  take 
the  oonversion  of  the  Jews/'  Mythology  is  kept  perfectly 
safe,  and  made  to  figure  as  an  aeademic  science,  by  being 
kept  to  the  themes  of  the  Dawn,  the  Tree,  the  Storm-Oloud, 
and  the  heathen  6nn*6od ;  to  Sanskrit,  savagery,  totems, 
fairies,  and  Folk-Lore. 
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Chapter  11. — Moi>£Bn  bvhiEMii. 

$  1. — I'iit  KtifuioltHfical  and  Sitlar  SrhtntU. 

WnwA.,  lu)\vever,  our  .s(i»  iit*t'  li;»s  tlius  falltreil  ami  luiueil 
back  oil  tliose  of  its  paths  which  come  the  stnii<?htost  ami 
the  nearest  to  livinjj;  interests,  it  has  not  been  idle  or  alto- 
gether ill-employed.  Even  as  the  textual  analysis  of  the 
Jewitih  aiul  Christian  sacred  l)ooks  lays  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  mytholoj^ist  of  the  future,  so  the  modern  scIiooIh  of 
mythology,  in  building  up  the  Comparative  Method,  with 
whatever  laxities  of  logic  and  psychology,  have  been  making 
the  way  easier  for  successors  who  will  not  submit  to  any 
restriction  of  their  tield.  While  Strauss,  Coienso,  and 
Benan  were  successively  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Church 
without  much  resort  to  the  nuiss  of  mythological  lore,  new 
and  professed  mythologists  were  beginnmg  anew,  and  with 
on  the  whole  a  scientific  bias,  the  presentment  of  mytho* 
logical  science  so-called,  with  hardly  any  avowed  recognition 
of  its  bearing  on  current  ci*eeds.  Unfortunately  the  new. 
schools  are  thus  far  much  at  issue  among  themselves,  by 
reason  mainly  of  their  differing  ways  of  restricting  the 
ui)plieation  of  the  Comparative  Method.  Kuliii.  who  in 
(in many  began  the  new  investigation  on  the  basih  of  the 
Vrdas,  was  an  acute  or  rather  ingenious  tlieorist  along 
particular  lines  of  myth-plieiionien;t .  his  leiiiUiiicy  l)eing  to 
n-flm  e  all  myths  to  those  of  the  phenomuiia  of  storm-cloud, 
wind,  rain,  ami  lij^litning.  To  Kuhri.  liowever,  l^eloii^js  tlu» 
honour  of  inaugurating  the  new  Comparative  Mythology  in 
terms  of  the  nf!iliation  of  Greek  God-names  to  Sanskrit 
and  his  brother-in-law  Schwartz,  who  had  collaborated  witli 

'  St«inthal,  The  OrifihuU  Viirm  of  the  fAffetut  i>f  I'rtmrtheuH,  Eng.  tr.  wllh 
Qoldxiher,  pp.  SOtt-d;  £.  H.  M«jr<ir«  Judoifer.MiftheHt  1883.  i.  1. 
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him  in  collecting  the  Xonhleutsche  Sagen  (1848),  did  real 
service  to  the  science  by  his  analyses  and  explanations  of 
nature-myths  in  his  Cntpruuf/  thr  Mtfthohnjie  (1860).  About 
the  same  period  in  England,  Mr.  Max  Miiller  founded  a 
separate  Aryan"  school,  standing  mainly  on  the  solar 
principle  as  against  the  storm-system  of  Kuhn  ;  and  inas- 
much as  this  was  but  a  setting  of  one  myth-type  in  place 
of  another,  the  scientific  advance  was  not  great.  On  one 
side,  indeed,  there  was  retrogression.  At  the  very  outset  of 
liis  work  in  1850,  MuUer  thought  lit  to  insist  that 

*'  As  fur  ajs  we  can  trace  hiirk  the  font^tnps  of  lUMn .  .  .  .\vr»  >4ee  thrtt  the 
divine  gift  of  a  sound  and  jsober  mielleci  belonged  lo  him  from  the  very 
first;  uid  the  idea  of  a  hmnanity  emerging  slowly  from  the  depths  of  an 
animal  bratality  can  uerer  he  maUttaiued  affain,**^ 

Tln*ee  years  hiter  was  puhlislicd  Thf  Orfjin  <>/  Sju'rirtt, 
followed  in  1871  hv  TJir  ]>,  xi  riit  of  Man.  But  Professor 
Ariiller's  conception  of  niytholo^'V  wns  now  fully  sh;i]>e(l. 
Proceeding  furtht'i-  mainly  on  th<'  sui)pos(M|  priiuonlialily  ot 
Sanskrit,  and  preoccupied  with  the  philological  prohlems 
set  up  hv  any  comparison  of  Sanskrit  and  Greek  God-names, 
he  elal)orated  the  theorv  of  Creuzer  and  Welcker  as  to 
verbal  confusions,  putting  it  that  myths  in  general  originated 
in  a  "  disease  of  language,"*  and  that,  the  disease  once 
developed — like  the  pearl  in  the  oyster  or  the  wart  on  the 
skin — it  remained  fixed  in  the  languages  derived  from  the 
given  stem.  The  disease  consisted  in  the  primitive  ten- 
dency to  make  proper  names  out  of  names  for  phenomena, 
the  embodiment  of  genders  in  all  names  having  the  effect  of 
setting  up  the  habit  of  thinking  of  natural  objects  as 
animate  and  sexual.  It  is  surprising  that  such  a  theory 
should  ever  he  formulated  without  the  theorist*s  seeing  that 
the  problem  is  shifted  further  back  at  once  by  the  bare  fact 
that  the  genders  were  attached  to  the  words  to  begin  with. 
Had  Professor  Miiller  merely  claimed  that  in  some  cases  a 

*  VomjHtratirr  Mytho^y^  in  i^Tfifrd  Ennaij*,  IQSlH,  p.  S:  cp.  Chipx  from  a 
C.  niiitii  Wnrf.shop,  fd.  1880,  ii.  H.  The  j»iis->iii,'r  cuds  with  the  jilurtse  "such 
unhiUluwed  imputations."   la  the  reprint  the  ivdjective  becomes  "  gratuitous." 

*  **  Mythology,  which  wa»  the  bane  of  the  andent  world,  is  in  truth  a 
di-oa-«  of  laDguage***  I^nre*  on  the  Science  of  Lattpuage^  8rd  ed.,  p.  11. 
Cp.  p.  2i0. 
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mvth  arose  as  it  were  at  second -haiul  l)v  tlie  misunder- 
standing  of  a  name,  he  miglit  liave  made  out  a  reasonable 
case  enough  :  for  certain  racial  and  p^eop^-apliical  and  otlier 
myths  can  best  be  so  explained.   And  when  he  wrote  that 

''Nothing  is  excluded  from  mythological  expression;  neither  morals 
nor  philQS4)phy,  neither  history  nor  religion,  have  escaped  the  spell  of 
that  imcient  sibyl.   Dut  mythology  is  neither  philosophy,  nor  history, 

nor  religion,  nor  ethics,"^ 

he  was  putting  a  tme  conception  which  transcends  the 
hmitary  principle  of  "  disease  of  language."  At  the  same 
time  he  declared  that  "  mythology  is  only  a  dialect,  an 
ancient  form  of  language."  Yet  in  the  previous  sentence 
he  had,  like  his  namesake  Ottfried,  repudiated  Heyne*s 
formula,  "ab  ingenii  hnmani  imhfcilUiate  et  a  dictioni* 
fgfitate";  substituting  the  anti-evolutionary  **ah  imjenii 
humani  sapientia  et  a  dietumist  ahundantia  " — as  if  it  were 
Hopientia  to  confuse  the  meanings  of  words.  Thus  the  false 
principle  overrides  the  true :  sound  conceptions  passed  on 
l)V  Professor  Afuller  himself  have  received  development  at 
other  hands:  and  for  lack  of  correlation  in  Ihinkin;^'  lie  has 
rei>eatedly  assailed  his  own  positions:  thou'^di,  conscious  of 
liaviiif^  held  them,  he  is  ready  to  resunu'  tlu  ni.  Hence  liis 
attemi)ts.  nndjM"  str<>ss  of  controversy,  to  sliow  that  his 
doctrine  wa>  not  what  opponents  reprcseiiifd  it,  have  not 
only  l)rou*^'ht  upon  him  some  criticisms  of  nnich  asperity, 
hut  have  plun^'rd  tlie  suhject  in  extri-me  t-onfusion.  At 
times  he  has  seemed  to  concede  that  the  i)hilologicjil  posi- 
tion is  too  narrow.  After  descrihing  comi)arative  mythology 
as  **  an  integral  part  of  com[)arative  piiilology,'*'*  he  pro- 
tested that  he  had  never  said  tliat  the  whole  of  mythology 
can  he  explained"  as  '*  <lisease  of  language."  claiming  only 
that  *'  some  parts  of  mythology  "  are  **  soluhle  hy  means  of 
linguistic  tests."'  Yet  he  later  seems  to  oscillate  between 
the  extreme  view  and  the  broader  ;*  and  he  says  in  so  many 
words  that  it  is  a  pity  that  Comparative  Mythology  has  got 
into  any  hands  save  those  of  Sanskrit  scholars.^  Nor  have 

*  Essay  on  Coinjuinitive  Mijtlinh,;i,f.  entt.  >  Id,  as  first  cited,  p.  86. 

•  Imrwl.  to  Science  o/  Jlclifiioii,  ed-  1H82,  p.  252. 


«  Natural  BeliffioH,  1889,  pp.  22,  24. 


»  M.  p.  484. 
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his  iittenipts  to  subHiime  Sehleiermaclier's  philobuphy  of 
rt'lit^iou  into  his  iiiytliolo^^v  been  more  fortuiuite ;  the 
philosophy  and  the  psyclioly^'v  nic  aUke  inexpert:  and  not 
!i  little  of  liis  philolorricnl  iuyth()lo<;y  is  unsatisfyinj^  in 
detail,  apart  from  all  other  issues.  In  particular,  certain 
efeyniolopjies  which  Dr.  Midler  represented  as  scientilically 
certain — r.r/.,  the  equations  between  tHoidharra  and  h-u- 
tanrm  (Kuhn),  Krinuiffi  and  mmiinn,  Ihiphm-  and  Ahana 
— have  been  rejected  as  unsound  by  Maunhardt  and  others, 
as  Mr.  Lang  is  always  reminding  ns. 

In  all  probability  this  reliction  has  in  turn  gone  too  far ; 
and  latterly  we  find  £.  H*  Meyer,  in  his  IwUtgermamBthe 
Mifthen,   holding  to   the  ffantUiatra'kentanms  equation 
against  his  master,  Mannhardt.   Pure  philology  was  after 
all  Dr.  Miiller^s  specialty ;  and  he  will  probably  stand  on 
that  when  he  has  fallen  on  other  issues.   Next  to  his  meta- 
ph^sic  and  his  psychology,  it  is  his  confidence  of  concrete 
myth-interpretation  in  terms  of  names  that  most  weakens 
his  authority.   Most  careful  mythologist^  will  admit  that 
they  are  apt  to  put  too  much  faith  in  their  own  explanatory 
theories  :  that  they  can  hardly  help  comin*?  at  times  to 
conclusions  on  a  very  incomplete  inductiun.    Jjut  i'rofe.^hur 
Midler  has  never  lost  the  confidence  with  which  he  solved 
his  early  problems,  while  his  readers,  on  the  other  hand, 
ha\<'  ill  many  cases  lost  the  coiita^non.    And  tliis  ciilicj-m 
apjjhes  in  sonic  degree  to  tlic  hiilliant  performance  of  his 
most  powerful  Enfj^lish  discii)le,  thr        .  Sir  (ieorge  Cox. 
That  excellent  scholar  s  Mifthohfiftf  nj  the  Anttin  Xatiouis 
(1st  ed.  1870),  the  most  vivid  and  eloquent  work  in  mytho- 
In<^ical  science,  was  constructed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Aryan  "  heredity  was  all  decisively  made  out  once  for  all 
on  the  old  lines;  and  that  the  whole  mythology  of  the  races 
covered  by  the  name  is  a  development  from  one  ^'enn,  or  at 
least  from  a  family  of  germs,  found  in  the  "  Vedic  and 
Homeric  poets.**   In  his  second  edition  he  admitted  that 
since  he  wrote  fresh  proof  had  l)een  given  of  the  influence 
of  Semitic  theology  on  the  theology  and  religion  of  the 
Greeks";  but  such  an  admission  does  not  scientifically 
rectify  the  theoretic  error  embodied  in  his  original  thesis. 
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Anthropological  as  well  as  mythological  research,  following 
on  the  lines  marked  out  by  Fontenelle  and  De  Brosses,  had 
been  showing  not  merely  Semitic  influences  on  (ireeks,  but 
(1)  an  interplay  of  many  other  influences,  and  ('2)  a  singular 
parallelism  in  the  mythology  of  races  not  known  to  have 
had  any  intercommunication.*  These  facts  supplied  reason 
for  a  recasting  of  the  mythological  scheme,  by  way  of 
recognizing  that  there  is  more  than  "one  story"  in  hand, 
and  that  though  "  the  course  of  the  day  and  the  year " 
covers  a  great  deal  of  the  matter,  there  are  some  other 
principles  also  at  work.  Further,  Sir  George  Cox  has  quite 
needlessly  grafted  Dr.  Miiller's  overbalanced  theory  of 
*' disease  of  language"  on  his  exposition.  Dr.  Miiller  on 
his  i)art  had  classed  his  disciple  as  belonging  to  another 
school  than  his  own — the  Analogical  as  distinct  from  the 
Etnuological'^ — and  Sir  George  might  profitably  have  made 
the  Siime  discrimination.  For  his  own  part  he  had  rightly 
represented  the  primitive  "savage"  as  iwciHHunbi  personi- 
fying the  things  and  forces  of  nature;  to  him  they  "  were 
all  living  beings :  could  he  help  thinking  that,  like  himself, 
tliey  were  conscious  l)eings  also  ?  His  very  words  would, 
hif  (til  iin  ritahlr  inrrxxiti/,  express  this  conviction."^  For 
this  '*  necessity  "  Sir  George  could  quote  Dr.  Miiller ;  but 
instead  of  noting  tliatsuch  a  proposition  dismissed  a  jnrt'uu  i 
the  theorem  of  "  disease  of  language,"  he  went  on  to  include 
the  latter,  ajimjioH  of  the  principle  of  Folyonyni}'  (or  multi- 
plying of  names  for  the  natural  elements),  which  needed 
no  such  backing.  With  his  usual  candour  he  procee<led  to 
cite  the  trenchant  connuent  of  M.  J^audry,  who  in  his  essay 
Jh'  rilitrrpn  tittioii  iiii/tlntlntfiijin'*  countered  Dr.  Midler  before 
the  **  Hottentotic  "  school  did.  As  M.  liaudr}'  pointed  out, 
there  was  no  "  disease  of  language  "  in  the  case  of  secondary 
myths  arising  out  of  polyonymy,  but  simply  failure  of 
memory  or  loss  of  knowledge,  such  as  may  happen  in  the 

*  See  Schirren's  I  lie  Wattilermiirn  der  Si'nneeV'nu\er  itml  der  Miiiiiiuijtlunt 
IfVUt,  jind  Xylol's  Ilenenn  he*  into  the  Kitrlij  IlUtnry  of  Mfiiikiml,  18G5,  p.  326, 

^  SiitKial  UrlKjioii,  pp.  4S4,  4«J2. 

"  MiffhitUHfif  of  the  Anjau  Satinim,  ed.  IHH'2,  p.  21. 

♦  rublinheil  in  the  licviie  ({enmiitiiiiic,  Vv\.  1,  1^M^8. 
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ease  of  a  symbolic  sculpture  as  well  as  of  an  epithet.  Sir 
George's  solution  was  that  after  all  there  is  no  real 
antagonism**  between  the  two  accounts  of  the  matter — a 

mode  of  reconciliation  rather  too  often  resorted  to  by  Dr. 
Miiller  on  liis  own  aceouiir.  There  is  certainly  "no  real 
antajTonisiii  "  if  only  Dr.  Miiller's  erroneous  i  n  inula  he 
dr<)i»))t'<l,  and  ^^.  Jiaiidry's  substituted;  but  as  it  happens 
J)r.  .Miillf  r  s,  instead  of  \indpr<]joinf?  that  euthanasia,  is  still 
niadf  In  cover  far  more  ground  than  M.  liaudry's  pretends 
to  touel). 

In  other  countries  thf*  linfjuistic  misconception  had  a 
hampering  effect  even  on  j^'ood  sciiolarlv  research,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  work  of  M.  Breal,  lln  ruh-  rt  Carini :  t'tiuh-  de 
fiifffhihgir  romparee  (1863).    It  is  there  laid  down  that 

Never  was  the  human  race  in  its  infancv,  however  vivacious 

%-■  ^ 

and  poetic  may  have  been  the  first  sallies  of  its  imap:ination, 
ca])ahle  of  taking  the  rain  which  watered  the  earth  for  the 

milk  of  the  celestial  cows,  nor  the  storm  for  a  monster 

vomiting  fiames,  nor  the  sun  for  a  divine  warrior 

launching  arrows  on  his  enemies,  nor  the  roll  of  the 
thunder  for  the  noise  of  the  legis  shaken  by  Jupiter...... 

Whence  came  all  these  images,  which  are  found  in  the 
primitive  poetry  of  all  the  Aryan  peoples  ?  From  language, 
which  creates  them  spontaneously  without  man's  taking 
care  fnann  que  Vlmmme  //  jnmnf  nartlfj"^  If  this  be  true, 
early  man  never  really  personified  anything ;  but  his  more 
highly  evolved  posterity  did,  merely  because  he  bad  seemed 
to  do  so.  In  other  words,  the  early  man  knew  the  sun 
to  Im  inanimate  though  his  language  made  Inni  call  it 
a  person  ;  and  his  descendants  conse<pH'ntly  regarded  it  as 
a  person  w  hen  tliey  were  ahle  to  describe  it  as  inanimate. 
Here  we  havf>  Heyne's  old  conce  ption  of  a  species  of  alle- 
gorizing wliicli  was  ine\ital)le  and  yet  not  heli(»ved  in — 
a  theorem  more  puzzling  than  the  ])henomena  it  explains. 

In  tin*  cinMnuHtances  it  was  natural  that  there  shuuld 
arihe  an  anthropoloi^ical  reaction  aj^ainst  the  Sanskritist  and 

Aryan "  school,  witli  itb  theory  of  family  germs  and 

I  Work  cited,  p.  8. 
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inherited  disease  of  lan<^Urtgo ;  its  forcing;  of  philolof^ieal 
hyiwtheses  on  a  psycholoj^ical  science  ;  and  its  assumption 
that  we  can  trace  iiearly  every  myth  \vitli  certainty  to  a 
definite  natural  origin.  So  manv  myths  are  inconsistent 
with  themselves  ;  so  many  are  but  fumhlinj;  explanations  of 
ancient  rituals  of  wliich  the  meaninf?  had  heen  lost ;  so 
many  have  l)een  touched  up  ;  so  many  emhody  flights  of 
imagination  that  aire  not  mere  transcripts  from  nature  ;^  so 
many  are  primitively  stupid,  so  many  have  heen  combined, 
tliat  such  conlidence  is  visihlv  excessive :  and  there  are 

ft' 

always  plenty  of  cool  heads  pleased  to  shatter  l)uhl)les. 
liut  there  is  more  than  mere  conservatism  arrayed  against 
the  confident  lore  of  Professor  Midler  and  the  brilliant 
ingenuity  of  Sir  (ieorge  Cox  :  there  is  the  solid  opposition 
of  students  who,  finding  myths  just  like  those  of  the 
*' Aryans  "  among  all  manner  of  savages,  proceed  to  show 
that  what  is  represented  as  exquisite  fancy  among  early 
Aryans  is  on  all  fours  witli  tlie  clumsy  tales  of  Dyaks  and 
Hottentots,  and  tluit  the  interpreters  are  putting  more  into 
many  Aryan  mytlis  than  their  framers  did. 

§2.  'J'hr  Mnmiu'ut  (tj  AnthrojKtloffif :  Ti/lor, 

To  such  criticism  a  powerful  lead  was  given  by  Dr.  E.  U. 
Tvlor's  lit'sran  lnH  intn  thr  Karlif  IIist<n\if  i>/  MauLiiid  (IHt)'))  • 
and  Vrimitirr  Cnltnrr  (1871),  whicli  colligate  much  of  tlie 
anthropological  science  on  which  alone  a  sound  mythology 
can  l>e  founded.  At  the  outset,  indeed.  Dr.  Tylor  ranks 
himself  among  tlie  adherents  of  Kuhn  and  Max  MuUer,* 
significantly  coupling  their  names,  though  Miiller  had 
rejected  Kuhn's  interpretations  in  terms  of  cloud  and  storm 
an<l  thunder,  preferring  to  stake  everything  on  the  sun. 
But  besides  bringing  into  correlation  many  terms  of  folk- 
lore. Dr.  Tylor  a<lded  to  the  keys  already  on  the  mytho- 
logist's  buncli  that  of  the  "  Myth  of  ()l)servation,"  showing 

'  See  Tylor,  I'nmUU  e  Culture,  'AxA  e<l.  i.  iWMi.  hs  to  soin^||^''*^-^mlitions 
under  which  primitive  invention  in  developetl. 

*  Jlexfarchen  iutn  the  F.urlij  Il'mtory  of  Mnukinil,  IHOS* 
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by  many  iiistaiieeH  how  tbp  <^iROO^«'^v  uf  pijculinr  renirtins 
luul  j^iveii  rise  to  fal>ulou>  inlt  i |>ii'liilion,  as  in  tlie  case, 
iilreadv  noted  l)v  Darwin,  of  tlir  sava*;e  tluorv  that  the 
lai^'t'  aiiiin?ils  whose  skeletons  art*  found  uailer^'ronnd  must 
have  l)e('n  hurrowers.  Hv  iiichuUiig  Hiu'h  i(U^as  under  the 
concei)t  of  niytli.  Dr.  Tvlor  was  usefully  pointing'  towards 
the  general  truth  that  all  myth  is  Imt  a  form  of  traditionary 
error;  and  in  his  later  work  on  Primitin'  Cnhnn-  he  further 
widened  the  conception,  guarding  a;:;ainst  Miiller's  limitary 
new,  and  pronouncing  material  nivth  to  he  the  primary, 
and  verbal  myth  to  be  the  secondary  formation."^  Again, 
while  inconsistently  separating  mythology  from  religion,^ 
he  expressly  recognized  that  the  doctrine  of  miracles 
l)ecame  as  it  were  a  bridge  along  which  mythology  travelled 
from  the  lower  into  the  higher  culture.  Principles  of  myth 
formation  belonging  properly  to  the  mental  state  of  the 
savage,  were  by  its  aid  continued  in  strong  action  in  the 
einlized  world  — ^restricting  his  instances,  of  course,  to 
metliaeval  Catholicism.  Finally,  in  his  summary  of  ''the 
proof  of  the  force  and  obstinacy  of  the  mytiiic  faculty,**  he 
supplied  a  very  6ugj4»  stive  list  of  its  modes : — 

**  la  its  course  thcie  huvu  been  exaiiiiiiiKl  the  processes  of  iituiuatiug 
and  personifying  Nature,  the  tonuatiim  of  legend  by  exaggeration  and 
perversion  of  fact,  the  stiffening  of  inetaphor  by  mistaken  realisation  of 

words,  the  conversion  of  specuhitive  theories  and  still  less  substantial 
firtiotiM  into  pretfTiflpd  tnulitionml  rvrnt^.  the  passa^^  of  ntyth  into 
uiijucie-legend,  the  definition  by  name  and  place  given  to  nny  tioating 
imagination,  the  acUiptation  of  mythic  incident  as  moral  example,  and 
the  inoesaant  ciyetallisation  of  story  into  history.*** 

The  main  logical  or  .scientific  flaw  in  the  exposition  is 
one  that  almost  corrects  itselt  — the  s<  i^aiatiDn  fiom  all  this 
of  the  stutlv  of  "  Animism,  "  which  is  scnaratt^lv  handled 
as  the  basis  of  Natural  lU-li^non.  Olniou.sly  Animism  is 
involved  in  the  very  first  of  the  urocesses  aho\e  si)ecilied  as 
constituting  myth-  the  animalin.i;  and  personifying'  of 
Nature.  This  is  admitted  in  tlu'  earlier  ainiouncement,  in 
the  first  chapter  on  Mythology  (ch.  viii.).  that  the  doctrine 
of  Animism  "  will  l>e  cum&idered  elsewhere  as  affecting 

1  Primitirt  Cnltmr,  3rd  ed.  i.  290.  •  Id.  p.  385. 

■/(f.p.  871.  « /if.  p.  416. 
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philosophy  nnd  reli«;ion,  hut  lien;  we  huve  only  to  do  with 
its  hearin<^  on  niytholoj^y."  But  here  Animism  ih  one 
thin«»  or  cate«j;orv,  Myth()lo<;y  iinother,  and  Relij^ion  yet 
another  :  the  two  latter  rankinjjj  as  separate  departments 
or  processes  of  intellectual  life,  and  heinj;  merely  acted  on 
hv  the  third.  Such  a  position  marks  the  limit  to  the  direct 
service  rendered  hv  Dr.  Tvlor  to  the  science  of  mvtlioloj'v 
and  of  hierolo«;y,  thou";!!  his  indirect  service  is  unlimited. 
To  make  further  pro«jjress  we  must  recaist  the  psycho- 
loj^ical  concept  and  statement,  recof^niziiifj  that  Animism. 
Mvtholo^^y,  and  Religion  are  alike  hut  aspects  of  the  ^^eneral 
primitive  psychosis  ;  and  that  while  we  may  conveniently 
make  any  one  of  the  three  names  cover  the  primary  pheno- 
mena, it  is  a  fallacv  to  make  them  stand  for  three  faculties 
or  provinces  of  intellectual  life.  Such  a  conception  is  only 
one  more  unscientific  severance  of  unitv.  vieldin<'  noanalvtie 
j^ain  of  clearness,  hut  rather  ohscurin^  the  prohlem.  So 
much  seems  to  he  felt  hy  ])r.  Tvlor  when  in  his  concludinj^ 
chapter  he  remarks  that 

**  AiuotiK  the  reasons  whit-li  retunl  the  proRress  of  reli^oous  history  in 
the  modern  worM,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  is  this,  that  so  many  of 
its  approve<l  historians  demand  fnmi  the  study  of  mytholof^j-  always 
weapons  to  destroy  their  adversavries'  structures,  but  never  tools  to  trim 
and  clear  their  own,'*' 

Unfortunately  the  schematic  fallacv  rather  than  the  impli- 
cations of  the  connnent  tends  to  stand  as  the  author's 
authoritative  teachinfij ;  and  in  one  other  rej^ard  Dr.  Tylor 
ref^rettahly  endorses  a  separatist  view  of  primitive  thou^^ht. 
Concludinj;  his  exposition  of  Animism,'-*  he  writes  that 

"  Savage  animism  is  almost  devoi<I  of  that  ethical  elenient  which  to 
the  educatetl  nio<lcrn  mind  is  the  very  nniinsprinj,'  of  practical  religion. 
Not,  as  I  have  said,  that  morality  is  absent  from  the  life  of  the  lower 
races.  Without  a  code  of  moraU,  the  very  existence  of  the  rudest  tril)e 
would  Ik;  impossible;  and  indee<l  the  moral  standards  of  even  wivage 
races  are  to  no  snuill  extent  well-defineil  and  praiseworthy.  But  these 
ethical  laws  stand  on  their  own  ground  of  tradition  and  public  opinion, 
comparatively  indei)endent  of  the  animistic  beliefs  and  rites  which 
exist  around  them.    The  lower  animism  is  not  immoral,  it  is  unnioral.'* 

The  use  of  the  word   "  comparatively  "   shows  a  half- 
»  Itl.  ii.  447.  «  Ch.  x\ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  300. 
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consciousness  of  the  essential  error  of  the  proposition. 

Obviously  the  animistic  Ix-lii'fs  ainl  rites  themselves  stand 
on  '■  ti'adition  and  public  upinioji  "':  and  the  tradition  and 
pui)lic  opinion  in  all  cases  alike  subsist  in  virtue  of  l»eing 
those  of  the  same  scries  or  conpjeries  of  peoples  or  persons, 
whose  ethic  t«dls  of  their  religion  ami  mytholnf^v,  and  wliose 
reh'n:ion  and  niytholof^y  are  jiart  of  the  ixpression  of  their 
ethic.  As  we  shall  see.  a  mytlioloj^ist  as  separatist  as  l>r. 
Tylor  himself  on  the  question  of  religion  and  mythology  is 
able  to  controvert  him  as  regards  his  separation  of  religion 
and  ethic. 

Always  the  trouble  is  arbitrary  classification  and  Umita- 
tion,  illuBory  opposition  set  up  between  two  aspects  of  a 
coherent  process ;  and  we  seem  to  be  delivered  from  one 
obstacle  only  to  collide  with  another,  set  up  by  the 
deliverer. 

» 

§3.-1  pritiri  Ei  olntumiHm  :  Sjwnccr, 

The  fatality  is  peculiarly  striking  in  the  case  of  the 
greatest  co-ordhiating  thinker  of  the  time,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  Couiing  in  the  due  eom  se  of  his  <:rcat  under- 
taking to  tlie  problem  of  the  evolution  of  religious  heliefs, 
he  does  indeetl  necessarily  posit  unity  in  the  psychological 
basis  of  credences,  having  already  well  established  the 
psychic  unity  of  the  tlunking  faculty  or  process  from  its 
lowest  to  its  highest  stages.  But  with  all  the  results  of 
Comparative  Mythology  thus  far  before  him,  Mr,  Si)encer 
must  needs  make  all  religious  concepts  pass  through  the 
single  ivory  gate  of  Dreams,  reducing  all  forms  of  the  (iod- 
idea  to  a  beginning  in  the  primitive  idea  of  ghosts  or  souls.^ 
Here,  indeed,  the  primitive  Wrlt-AnHchaiiKiifi  is  cn\isaged 
as  all  of  a  piece ;  but  the  manifold  of  myth  and  worship  is 
traced  to  the  root  of  a  single  mode  of  error.  Thus  mytho- 
logy is  poised  on  a  single  stem,  where  inductive  research 
shows  it  to  have  had  many ;  and  where  in  particular  the 
study  of  animal  life,  which  Mr.  Spencer  was  so  specially 

>  PrineipU*  of  Sonolotftf,  1876-62,  fS  J{3-904. 
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pledged  to  take  into  account,  reveals  a  general  propensity 
prior  to  that  special  development  on  which  he  rests  the 
whole  case. 

Thus  again  the  science  of  Mythology,  which  is  the  hasis 
of  the  science  of  Hierology,  is  confronted  hy  a  principle  of 
schism,  as  the  result  of  a  great  thinker's  determination  to 
shape  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  terms  of  his  own  specific 
thought,  to  the  exclusion  or  sul>ordination  of  other  men's 
discoveries.  Dr.  Tylor  had  fully  recognized  the  play  of  the 
ideas  of  ghost  and  soul  in  ancestor-worshii),  and  the 
hearing  of  ancestor-worship  on  other  forms  ;  hut  he  hud 
also  recognized  as  a  primary  fact  the  spontaneous  personi- 
fication hy  early  man  of  ohjects  and  forces  in  Nature. 
Mr.  Spencer  on  his  side  escai)es  the  false  dichotomy 
hetween  ethics  and  religion  ;  and  he  rightly  brings  myth 
and  religion  in  organic  connection  ;  yet  his  forcing  of  all 
myth-sources  hack  to  the  one  channel  of  ancestor-worship 
and  the  conception  of  ghosts  has  given  as  large  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  reaction  as  did  anv  of  the  limitary  errors  of  pro- 
fessed  mythologists  hefore  him  ;  and  specialists  with  anti- 
scientitic  leanings,  who  set  uj)  a  false  separatism  where  he 
does  not,  are  able  out  of  his  fallacy  to  make  capital  for  a 
fresh  version  of  supernaturalism. 

On  the  constructive  side,  Mr.  Spencer's  service  is  clear 
and  great.  He  has  given  new  coherence  to  the  conception 
of  the  inter-play  of  subjective  and  objective  consciousness 
in  primitive  thought.  No  one,  again,  had  better  established 
the  principle  of  continuity  in  the  process  of  intelligence. 
Where  Professor  Miiller,  in  the  act  of  insisting  on  the 
presence  of  the  "  divine  gift  of  a  sane  and  sober  intellect  " 
in  the  lowest  men,  yet  represented  them  as  getting  their 
myths  by  sheer  verbal  blundering,  Mr.  Spencer  rightly 
stipulated  that  all  primitive  beliefs  are,  "  under  the  condi- 
tions in  which  thev  occur,  rational."*  Where  other 
students  had  either  waived  the  relation  of  the  higher 
theology   to  the   lower,  or   had  use<l   the   language  of 
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convention,  lie  euiiMsteiitly  traces  one  process  of  traditionary 
error  fnnii  first  to  last.  Where  professed  iiiylholojL^iBts 
eontiiiiiLJ  ex})ressly  to  ditTerentiate  Helaew  from  all  other 
ancient  credences,  he  decisively  asks  whetlier  a  small 
clao  of  the  Semitic  race  had  given  to  it  supernaturally  a 
conception  which,  though  siiperticially  like  rlie  rest,  was  in 
suhstance  ahsolutely  inilike  them'?"^  And  yet  his  limitary 
treatment  of  the  animistic  process  has  enahled  partizans 
of  that  other  order,  who  see  ahnormality  in  Hehrew  lore 
and  who  describe  the  myth-making  process  as  *'  irrational," 
to  turn  his  error  to  the  account  of  theirs— this  though  the 
correction  of  his  fallacy  had  been  clearly  and  conclusively 
made  by  a  student  of  his  own  school,  and  had  been  indi- 
cated before  him  by  other  evolutionists. 


The  point  at  issue  is  fully  indicated  by  Mr.  Hpeucer 
liimself  when  he  argues*  that  sub-human  animals  distin- 
guish between  the  animate  and  the  inanimate,  though  for 
them  iH4ttidm  implies  life ;  that  the  ability  to  class  apart  the 
animate  and  the  inanimate  is  inevitably  developed  by 
evolution,*  since  failure  would  mean  starvation ;  and  tliat 
accordingly  primitive  man  must  have  had  a  tolerably 
definite  conscionsnesss  of  the  difference,*  and  cannot  be 
supposed  to  confound  the  animate  and  the  inanimate 
"  without  t  iiuse."  Hence  he  must  have  hiul  a  fresh  hasis 
for  his  kuuwii  Aiiiiiiisiu  :  and  this  came  hy  way  of  his  idea 
of  ghoht  or  soul,  reached  tlaough  his  dreams.* 

But  on  the  face  of  his  own  arp^ument,  Mr.  Spt ncer  hns 
gone  astray.  If  motion  he-  m  j^'rouud  for  Aniniism  with 
animals,  and  if  the  instinct  he  paj^sed  ou  lo  ja  inutive  man 
\v\ih  the  hurden  of  etJecting  a  closer  discrimination  among 
things,  many  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature  were  thrust  upon 
him  without  his  having  the  knowledge  needed  to  make  such 
discrimination.    For  him,  the  sun,  moon,  and  8iars,  the 


S  4.  The  BiitliMfical  CorrrctUm. 
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elonde,  the  ram,  the  winds,  the  rivers,  the  sea,  the  trees 

and  plants,  were  all  instances  of  more  or  less  unexplained 
motion.  What  should  he  do,  tlieii,  hut  porsonalize  tiiem? 
'1  hat  prohlem  had  heen  put  and  the  answtT  *,Mven  hv  l){>th 
C'onite  and  Darwin,  who  lay  to  Mr.  Spencer's  hand  ;  yet  he 
overrides  their  reasoning;  as  he  overrides  tlie  crux. 

Uarwin's  clue  is  <^iven  in  his  story  of  how  his  do^'.  >»  t  ing 
an  open  parasol  sudilenly  moved  hy  the  wind,  «^'rowle(l  at  it 
a.s  lie  would  at  a  suddenly  ajjjx'arin;^'  strange  animal.^  This 
clue  is  systematically  developed  in  tlu*  essay  of  Signor  Tito 
Vignoli  on  Mi/fh  anil  Sett  me  ilHH'l),  where  Mr.  Spencer's 
theory  is  resi)ectfully  hut  tirnily  treated  as  a  revival  of 
Evemerisni ;  aiid  where  myth  is  shown  to  root  in  the 
animal  tendency  in  (juestion,  on  which  Signor  Viguoli  had 
earefuUy  experimented.-  And  it  would  not  avail  for  Mr. 
Silencer  to  reply  that  he  had  already  avowed  the  tendency 
of  the  animal  to  associate  life  with  motion,  hut  that  this 
cannot  lead  to  a  fetichism  which  animises  the  non-moving. 
In  stating  the  case  as  to  the  animal  he  had  already  admitted 
fetichism  in  so  far  as  fetichism  consists  in  animizing  inani- 
mate  things  tthirh  are  luored.  Thus  his  statement  that 
fetichism  is  shown  by  both  induction  and  deduction  to 
follow  instead  of  preceding  other  superstitions  is  already 
cancelled.  It  is  a  self-contradiction  for  him  to  argue  that 
the  savage,  heing  unable  to  conceive  separate  properties,  is 
unable  to  imagine  **  a  second  invisible  entity  as  causing  the 
actions  of  the  visihle  entity.'**  One  answers:  Quite  so. 
The  savage  makes  no  such  detour:  he  sees  or  feels  motion, 
to  begin  with,  and  takes  for  granttid  its  (juasi-personality  : 
it  is  only  on  the  ghost-theory,  as  its  aullnjr  admits,  that  he 
assumes  '*  two  entities."  And  having  hegun  to  ascril>e 
personality  where  there  is  motion  williout  consciousness, 
he  niii(ht  proceed  to  ascrihe  personality  or  consciousness 
where  there  is  no  motion,  though  on  this  head  we  may 
grant  tlie  ghost-theory  to  have  a  s{)ecial  footing.  Hut  tlie 
essential  point  is  that  to  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to  winds 
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and  waters,  to  trees  and  plants,  the  savage  is  spontaneoasly 

led  to  ascribe  personality,  in  so  far  (tx  he  siu  riihitt  H  (ihout  thetn. 

Here  Mr.  Spencer  has  providLiitly  set  up  another  defence, 
in  the  pi oposition^  that  it  is  an  error  to  conceive  the  sava<]^e 
us  thi'oi  i/in^^  al»oiil  .surroimdinjjj  ap]H'ai;inces  :  that  in  point 
of  fact  tlic  nct'd  for  explanations  of  them  dtx-.-,  not  occui-  to 
hini.  Tliis  is  certainly  l>oine  out  in  a  measure  hv  much 
evidence'  as  to  iarl,  of  speculation  on  llie  savaj^e's  pan;  hut 
the  solution  is  simple.  tin  nri:<  s  ahnut  tin-  j'tnrrs  that 

ajfnt  i>r  HI  flit  ti*  ajifvt  hi  in  ;  else  why  should  lie  ever  reach 
fetichism  at  all,  with  the  j^diost-idea  or  without  it?  The 
dog,  which  animizes  the  buddenly  moved  stone  in  his 
kennel,  prol)ahly  does  not  animize  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
unless  thet^  should  become  violent,"^  or  the  river,  the  light, 
and  tlie  darkness  :  and  it  maybe  that  many  savages  could 
also  ^o  through  life  witiiout  doing  so  on  their  own  account. 
But  the  simple  noting  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  if  followed 
by  any  speculative  reflection  whatever,  must  by  Mr.  Spencer*s 
own  admission  involve  the  animizing  of  the  sun  by  the 
early  savage,  who  has  acquired  no  knowledge  enabling  him 
to  explain  the  sun*8  motion  otherwise ;  and  that  is  the  gist 
of  the  dispute.  That  ghost  ideas  when  formed  should  affect 
and  develop  prior  animistic  ideas  is  likely  enough:  what 
must  l)e  negated  is  the  proposition  that  they  are  the  begin- 
ning of  all  mythology  and  superstition. 

Thus  rectified,  Mr.  Spencer's  teachhig,  complemented  by 
all  the  data  of  anthropology  and  mythology,  gives  the  true 
form  or  standin<4-ground  foi'  niytliological  science.  Taking 
myth  as  a  furni  of  traditionary  error,  we  note  that  such 
error  can  arise  in  many  ways;  aiul  when  we  have  noted  all 
the  ways  we  have  Inured  sui)ernaturahbm  once  for  all,  he  it 
explicit  or  implicit.  I  nfortunately  the  rectification  lins 
heen  ignored  l>y  those*  niytliologists  who  are  concerned  to 
retain  eithei'  the  shadow  oi-  the  suhstaTice  of  supernaturalism ; 
and  until  the  luituralist  position  is  restated  in  full,  four- 
s(puire  to  all  the  facts,  they  will  doubtless  continue  to 
obscm'e  the  science. 

1  Id.  1 46.  «  Cp.  Vignoli,  pp.  67-67. 
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The  old  fiitrtlitv,  indeed,  is  freshly  illustrated  in  an  almost 
stiirtling  fashion  hy  Sij^nor  Vi^,nioli,  the  corrector  of  the 
psycholoj^y  of  Mr.  Spencer.  His  thesis  includes  the  per- 
fectly accurate  propositions  tliat  "  the  mythical  faculty  still 
exists  in  all  men,  in<lependently  of  the  sumval  of  old 
superstitions,  to  whatever  i)eople  and  class  they  may 
helonj^,"*  and  that  it  is  "in  the  first  instance  identical  and 
confounded  with  the  scientific  favcultv."^  That  is  to  sav,  a 
myth  is  a  wronj;  hypothesis  made  to  explain  ai  plienomenon, 
SI  process,  or  a  practice.  And  with  a  tine  unconsciousness 
Si«;nor  Vignoli  supplies  us  later  on  with  a  sheaf  of  such 
hypotheses  of  his  own.  Christianity,  he  tells  us,  citinj;  his 
J>ottrina  raz'umah'  th  l  Pnuiri'Hxit,  *'  was  ori<^inally  hased  on 
the  divine  first  Principle,  to  which  one  portion  of  the  St-mitic 
race  had  attained  hy  intellectual  evolution,  and  hv  tlie 
iicumen  of  the  ^reat  men  who  hrouf^ht  this  idea  to  perfec- 
tion"; and  a;;ain,  "M*'  Semitic  people  passed  from  the 
primitive  ideas  of  mythology  to  the  conception  of  the 
ahsolute  and  infinite  Being,  while  other  races  still  adhered 
to  altogether  fanciful  and  anthropomorphic  ideas  of  the 
Being.*'^  Here  Ikj  old  myths  :  in  point  of  fact  the  Jewish 
God  n  an  anthroiK)morphic,  and  was  uat  an  ahsolute  idea  " ; 
and  monotheistic  doctrine  was  current  in  Eg^1)t  long  before 
the  Semites  had  any.  Or,  if  "  Semites  "  had  the  idea  as 
early  as  Egyptians,  they  were  certainly  not  the  Heljrews. 
On  the  other  hand,  Signor  Vignoli  is  so  ohlivious  of  the 
facts  of  comparative  mythology  as  to  consider  it  a  specially 
'*  Aryan  "  tendency  to  desire  a  Man-Ctod.^  He  has  for- 
gotten that  Attis  and  Adonis  and  Hercules  and  Dionysos, 
all  of  Semitic  manufacture,  had  been  as  much  Man-Gods 
as  Jesus :  and  he  has  no  suspicion  that  Samson  and  half-a- 
dozen  other  figures  in  the  Bihle  had  been  Man-Gods'*  till 
they  were  Evemerized  by  the  Yahwists. 


Ooldziher  indeed  writes,  MijthoUMiiJ  nmoiuj  the  Ilrlneirx,  Kn^.  tr.  (p.  248), 
that  "  Samson  never  Kot  ho  fur  an  to  be  iulniittc<1,  like  HerukleH,  into  the 
society  of  the  Gods."  But  this  view  is  completely  neKatcd  by  the  records 
of  the  worship  of  Bamas  or  Samsu  in  the  Babylonian  system.  Herakles  is 
late  in  joining  the  Greek  Oo<ls  l)ecnuse  hi-  is  an  imported  hero.  Samson  in 
the  Bible  has  been  Evemerized  into  a  mortal. 


»  Work  cited,  p.  3. 
•  /*/.  p.  175. 
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But  there  is  jin  elcim  iit  of  new  iDvtli  in  Sii^nor  \  i^^noli^s 
statement  over  and  iil>uve  tliese  historic  errors  :  he  pictures 
the  **  Semitic  and  Chinese  nices  "  as  having  "  ^oou  freed 
tliciiiselves  from  their  mental  honds"  in  virtuti  of  tlie  fact 
that  tht'ir  "inin  r  symhohsm  of  the  mind"  was  *' Kst* 
t<'naci(»Ui>,  intencse,  and  jnochictive."  All  wliich  is  sniiply 
sociological  Tuyth  :  the  rt  chu  tinii  of  a  vast  and  iiicoherent 
complex  to  an  imaginary  simplicity  and  unity  of  move- 
ment. To  generalize  *'  the  Semite  "  and  "  the  Aryan  "  as 
doing  this  and  that  is  hut  to  make  new  myths.  8uch  a 
phrase  as:  *Uhc  idea  of  Christianity  arose  in  the  midst  of 
the  Semitic  people  through  him  whose  name  it  hears,"  is 
merely  literary  mythology;  and  "  the  intellectual  constitu- 
tion of  the  race  "  is  a  psychological  myth.  Bignor  Vignoli, 
in  fine,  has  taken  over  without  scrutiny  a  group  of  current 
historical  myths,  including  the  current  conception  of  the 
Gospel  Jesus,  and  the  Renan  myth  that  the  Semites 
lacked  the  faculty  for  mythology  *}  and  he  has  added  to 
these  fresh  sociological  and  psychological  and  literary 
myths  in  the  manner  of  Auguste  Comte.  He  even  becomes 
so  conventionally  mythological  as  to  rank  among  the 
" peculiar  characteristics  "  of  "our  '  [the  *' Aryan  "1  race, 
**  a  proud  Belf-conflcioiisness,  an  energy  of  thought  and 
action,  a  conslant  !i>ipiraliuu  after  grand  achievements,  aind 
a  hautflitf/  rail t(  III jtt  for  all  otln  r  nfitinnH  **^  As  if  the 
Assyrians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  the  Hehrews;'  and 
the  Fijians  lacked  the  endownu  iit  in  (pieslion.  llvidently 
we  must  set  the  mythologist  to  catch  the  mytiiologist. 

§  5. — Fresh  CoustntvtitmSf  Ilfreriiions^  OutMons,  Kraaions. 

Happily,  gains  continue  to  be  made,  despite  aherrations  ; 
and  while  general  principles  are  l)eing  obscured  in  the  * 
attempts  to  state  them,  new  researches  are  made  from  time 
to  time  with  so  much  learning  and  judgment  as  to  give 

'  Wlicii  llonan  committetl  himself,  the  Buliyluriiiui  inytholn;.'\  lia.l  not 
been  recovered.  Signor  Vignoli  accept.^  tlie  iii^ihwiih  tlie  Jlab} Ionian  uijtho- 
logy  befon  him. 

*  hi.  p.  180.  >  Cp.  Goldsiher,  pp.  280-7. 
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solid  help  towards  cleuiiiig  up  and  re-estaljlishin^^  the 
general  priiu  iples.  Of  such  a  nature,  indeed,  are  most  of 
the  firstdiand  le^^earches  of  the  past  genci  atioii  into  the 
behels,  rites,  and  practices  of  tlie  contemporarv  lower  rac<  s. 
It  is  safe  to  Siiv.  fnrllu-i-.  tliat  everv  svsteiiiatic  survev  of 
Mytholn<;y  lin^  served  to  clear  up  hoiiic  details  as  well  ns  to 
faeihtate  the  reid^qiiliim  of  gtneial  law  l>y  lat(!r  students. 
Tliis  liolds  fi(»(i«l  of  J.  F.  Lauer's  posthumous  Sffstrm  «lrr 
;irirrhisrht  n  Mjitiutbujic  (1851  >,  tliougli  it  sets  up  a  superficial 
claBsitication  in  defining  Miftho^  as  a  wonderful  story  deal- 
ing with  a  God,  and  Swff  as  a  story  dealing  with  men.  It 
holds  good  of  the  (irin-hrnhv  (iottn  ld  r^  nf  Weleker  ;  of 
the  admirably  comprehensive  iinnhiHiht'  MnthtAiufie  and 
Hi'niiUrIn-  Mf/tlnih^t/ii'  of  Preller ;  of  the  eminently  sane  and 
scholarly  MfftholtHfie  th  la  (it'eer  Antique  of  M.  Decharme  ; 
of  the  brilliant  Zwhujival  Mi/thohnfff  of  Signor  de  Oubernatis ; 
of  the  astronomical  and  other  studies  of  Mr.  Bobert 
Brown,  Jr. ;  of  Goldzilier*8  Hehtrtv  yiythAiujit^  despite  the 
undue  confidence  of  some  of  its  interpretations  (as  that 
Joseph  is  certainly  the  Rain,  Jacob  the  Night,  and  Kacliel 
the  Cloud) ;  of  the  theorem  of  the  historical  critics  that 
Rachel  and  Leah  and  their  handmaids  may  l)e  myths  of 
tribal  groups  and  colonies  ;  and  of  a  multitude  of  general 
suneys  and  monographs,  down  to  the  monumental 
AHsf  iihrlicIn'H  Lf  i  ihon  th  r  <i i  u'l-JtixfJini  imd  riniNnrhni 
Milth*»lii'ih .  ctliie'd  by  Dr.  Kosclier.  Vet  pi-obaMy  no  survey 
is  yet  suMicieiitly  comprehensive:  and  v\v\\  the  luo^t 
nuisterlv  reseaixdu-s  are  fomid  at  limes  to  set  up  ohstacdes 
to  the  full  comprehension  of  the  total  mythological  process. 

\o  abler  or  more  truly  learned  monograph  has  ever  been 
written  in  mythology  than  Mr.  Frazer's  finlth  u  lioiK/h  (IH90). 
Proceeding  partly  on  the  memorable  researches  of  Manu- 
hardt,  which  as  usual  were  ignored  in  England  till  long 
after  they  were  accepted  elsewhere,  and  partly  on  those  of 
the  late  I'rofessor  Robertson  Smith,  it  connectH  Maiinhardt*8 
and  Smith's  data  wjtf  '  "igh  cognate  lore,  and  constructs  a 
unitary  ihwT^^Kf^  skill  and  circumspection.  In 

Mr.  Frazer's  mf  rovince  of  mythology  becomes 

newly  intellii^B  *orth  multitudes  of  cases  fall 
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easily  into  line  in  t-(*nii8  of  a  true  insight  into  priuiitive 
psyc}H)l(>;^f\ .  Hilt  tliuib  accnu'H  in  some  degree  thf^  ohl 
(lra\vl>ack  of  un<luc  limitation  of  tlicorv.  Biglitly  intent  on 
i>tal)lisiiiii;^^  a  liillierto  iinde\('lo|RMl  ])rinci})l(-  of  iiiytlio- 
logicrtl  interpretation,  tlie  cult  of  the  \  egetation  Spirit,  Mr. 
Frazer  has  unduly  ignored  the  conjunction — seen  deduc- 
tively to  ho  inevitahle  and  inductively  to  he  normal — 
l>et\veen  the  concept  of  the  ^'egetation-(Tod  and  that  ot 
others,  in  particular  the  Sun -(rod.  He  l>ecomes  for  once 
vigorously  polemical  in  his  attack  on  the  thesis  that  Osiris 
was  a  Bun-God,  as  if  that  were  excluded  once  for  all  by 
proving  him  to  be  a  Yegetation-God.  The  answer  is  that 
he  was  both ;  and  that  sueh  a  synthesis  was  uievitable. 

A  few  unquestioned  facts  idll  put  the  case  in  a  clear 
light.  Mithra,  who»  so  far  as  tlie  records  go,  was  primor^ 
dially  associated  with  the  Sun,  and  was  thereby  named  to 
the  last,  is  mjrthieally  bom  on  December  25th,  clearly 
because  of  the  winter  solstice  and  the  rising  of  the  consteU 
hition  of  the  Virgin  alwve  the  liuri/on.  iMouysos  and 
Adonis,  Mr.  I'laztT  sliovv»,  are  Vegetation-( iuds.  Yet  they 
too  ai'e  hoth  horn  on  Deeemher  25th.  as  wan  tlie  lialie-Suii- 
God  Horos,  who  however  wa^  exhihited  as  rising;  fioni  a 
lotos  plant. ^  Now.  wliy  should  the  \  e,L;elation-(lo<l  1)6 
horn  at  the  winter  sol.^tiee  have  as  liaving  heeii  i<leutilied 
with  tlie  Sun-God  Again,  Mr.  Frazer  very  scientifically 
explains  how  Dionysos  the  Vegetation-God  could  he  repre- 
sented hy  a  hull ;  animal  sacriiioes  being  a  link  hetween 
the  Vegetation- Spirit  and  the  human  sacrifice  whicli  repre* 
sented  him.  But  then  Mithra  also  was  rei)resented  by  a 
bull,  who  is  at  once  the  God  and  his  \  ictim  ;  also  hy  a  ram, 
as  again  was  Dionysos.  Yet  again,  Yahweh  and  Moloch 
were  represented  and  worshipped  as  bulls ;  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  show  that  fheff  were  primarOy  Vegetation-Gods, 
though  Yahweh  does,  like  Dionysos,  appear  "  in  the  bush/* 
Now,  the  mere  identification  of  difierent  Gods  with  the 

1  S«?«j  hereinafter.  Christ  hih!  Kii^hiui.  Ht  c.  xii. 

^  It  U  uoteworthy  that  Apollo  hud  tim  birthdayti — at  the  winter  aolstioe  for 
the  Dduuu,  luid  at  th«  vmtnaA  eqainox  for  Delphi.    Em^ric*DAvid  {Intro- 

(lih  finn^  p.  cvt.)  -cts  tinwn  thr  latte  r  to  the  jealotiqr  Of  DalphUn  prieate.  It 
probabljf  stimdii  for  another  process  of  ^jracreiUm* 
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same  animal,  however  different  might  he  the  original  pre- 
texts, would  in  the  ancient  world  inevitably  lead  to  some 
identification  of  the  colts ;  even  were  it  not  equally  inevi- 
table that  the  Sun  should  be  recognized  as  a  main  factor  in 
the  annual  revival  of  vegetation.  In  the  case  of  Osiris 
there  is  the  further  obvious  cause  that  Isis,  his  consort,  is 
an  Earth-Goddess,  this  by  Mr.  Frazer's  own  admisBion. 
The  God  must  needs  stand  for  somethinji;  else  than  tlie 
Goddess  lii.s  spouse.  For  Mi-.  Frazer,  liiially,  thu  .miii 
enters  the  vej^^t  taiion  cult  a.^  ijlciiKliiij:^  for  the  fire  stored  in 
the  sacred  lire-sticks. '  i)Ut  to  assuiue  that  only  in  that 
ronndnhont  way  would  |»i  innti\c  uian  allow  for  the  oltvinus 
intliK-ncc  of  tlie  Sini  (»n  xcgetation,  is  to  shut  out  one  of  the 
most  ol)vious  ot  the  natural  lights  on  the  subject.  Once 
more  the  exi)ert  is  unduly  narrowing  the  relations  under 
which  he  studies  his  object. 

Such  questions  come  to  a  focus  when  we  bring  compara- 
tive mythology  to  hear  on  surviving  religion.  The  whole  Une 
of  Mr.  Frazer's  investigation  leads  up,  though  unavowedly, 
to  the  recognition  of  the  crucified  Jeeus  as  the  annually 
slain  Vegetation-God  on  the  Sacred  Tree.  But  Jesus  is 
buried  in  a  rock-tomb,  as  is  Mithra,  the  rock-bom  Sun- 
God*  ;  and  it  is  as  Bun-God  that  he  is  lx)m  at  the  winter 
solstice ;  it  is  as  8un*God  (though  also  as  carrying  over  the 
administrative  machinery  of  the  Jewish  Patriarch^  that  he 
is  surrounded  by  Twelve  Disciples ;  it  is  as  Sun-God  that, 
like  Osiris,  he  is  to  judge  men  after  death — a  thing  not 
done  by  Adonis  or  Attis ;  it  is  as  Sun-(iod  jmssing  through 
the  zodiac  tliat  he  is  represented  successively  iu  art  and 
lore  hy  the  Lauil)  and  the  Fishes  ;  and  it  is  as  Sun-God  that 
he  enters  .leiusaieiii  hefore  his  death  on  two  asses — the  ass 
and  foal  of  t!>e  Greek  si^ui  of  Cancer  (the  tui  nin;4-]M)int  in 
the  sun  s  course),  on  which  l>ionysos  al>o  ridi  s.'  Tlie  Christ 
cult,  in  short,  was  a  s\nithesis  of  the  two  most  popular 
Pagan  mytli-motiveb,  witli  some  Judaic  elements  as  nucleus 

1  Id,  ii.  860.  •  8«e  hereinafler.  Mithrahm,  See.  4. 

"  See  the  author'ti  Stiulii^  !h  ItelitiUuiit  Fall/icij,  pp.  lG4-o,  ami  mticl*^  in 
XatioHol  lUjormet,  yUj  sth  »Dd  15(h,  November  20vh  and  27 tb,  and 
DeoamlMr  4th,  1887. 

*  Lttctentiiuip  DietM  iHtHtHtf,  i.  21. 
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and  some  exi)licit  etiiical  leaching  superadded.  Nut  till 
Mr.  Frazer  liad  done  liis  work  was  the  whole  psychology  of 
the  pifK'ess  ascertamed. 

Huch  iH  the  nature,  uideed,  of  the  religious  consciousness 
that  it  is  possible  for  some  to  recognize  the  exterior  fact 
without  any  retidjustment  of  religious  belief.  To  the 
literature  of  Christian  Origins  there  has  been  contributed 
the  painstaking  work,  Monumental  Christianitif^  or  the  AH 
antl  SifmhtVtHm  of  the  Pmmtire  Chtireh  as  WitneMett  and 
Teaehern  of  the  one  Catholie  Faith  and  Practice ^  by  John  P. 
I.undy,  "  Presbyter"  (New  York,  1876).  Its  point  of  view 
IH  lliUH  put  liy  its  author  in  his  preface: — **It  is  a  most 
hinj^ulai'  and  astonishing^  taut.  Hou*;hl  to  he  develoiwd  in 
this  work,  that  the  (  hristian  faith,  as  enilmdied  in  i\\it 
Ajio^ths'  (j*ee<l.  linds  its  panillel,  or  tlinily  foreshadowed 
counlci ]»art.  nrti<'U*  hv  article,  in  the  dilTcrent  systems  of 
Pn^'aiiisiii  here  l)n)n;^lit  under  r<'\iew.  No  one  can  he  more 
u^tniii>h«Ml  i\t  this  than  the  autlior  liiniself.  It  rexeals  a 
unity  of  reli«j;ion,  and  shows  tfiat  tlie  faith  of  mankind  has 
l)(!en  essentially  one  and  the  same  in  all  af^es.  It  further- 
more points  to  but  (uie  Source  and  Author.  Religion, 
therefore,  is  no  cunningly  devised  fable  of  Priest-craft,  but 
it  is  rather  tlie  ahidinj^  conviction  of  all  mankind,  as  given 
by  man's  Maker/'  On  the  other  hand  the  author  holds  by 
the  Incarnation,  as  h(>ing  '*  a  more  intelligible  revelation 
than  Deism,  or  Pantheism,  or  all  that  mere  naturalism 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  Religion/*'  Thus  the  good 
presbyter's  conscientious  reproductions  of  Pagan  emblems 
serve  to  enlighten  others  without  deeply  enlightening  him- 
self, albeit  he  has  really  modified  at  some  points  his  old 
sectarian  conception. 

What  Mr.  Lundy  imperfectly  indicates — imperfectly, 
l>ecause  he  has  taken  no  note  of  many  Pagan  works  of  art 
wliich  are  the  real  originals  of  episodes  in  the  Gospels — ^has 
been  set  down  with  great  theoretic  clearness  hv  ^I.  Clermoiit- 
(ianneau  in  his  1/ Jmancrir  Phhiirinnw  rt  la  niiitholof/ie 
UiiUitliuiiquf  vhvz  lea  (/itrH  (1880).    It  is  there  shown,  fully 

*  Work  cited,  p.  11. 
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if  not  for  the  first  time,  how  a  mere  object  of  art  with  a 
mythological  purport  (as  in  a  group  or  series  of  figures), 
passed  on  from  one  country  to  another,  may  give  rise  to  a 
new  myth  of  explanation,  and  may  attach  to  a  God  of  one 
nut  ion  stones  whicli  hitlierto  belonged  to  another  nation. 
This  theory,  which  M.  Clermont-Gonnean  ably  establishes 
by  some  clear  instances,  has  probably  occurred  indepen« 
dently  to  many  inquirers  :^  in  any  case  it  is  a  principle  of 
the  moet  obvious  importance,  especially  in  the  investigation 
of  the  myths  of  the  Gospels. 

As  against  these  important  advances,  there  is  to  be  noted 
a  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  philologists  to  revert  to 
etymology  as  the  true  and  perfect  "  key  to  all  mythologies.** 
Thus  tli»'  Krl.h'ininff  aUen  MffthoUyju'  of  Herr  F.  Wendorff 
(lU'iliii.  1889)  is  wholly  in  lerm.s  uf  the  supposj^l  root- 
m(  iiniiv;4s  of  names  in  ancient  myth  ;  and  the  Proh  fionn  iKi 
Ztir  }ft/th<>li>ifi,  nU  Wisisn'UHrhatt,  and  LfdiLoii  ihr  Mjithtu- 
sinxrhr  of  1)1'.  r.  W.  Forchhannne?  (Kiel,  lH9l)  imns  on 
tlu'  sani«^  conci  idion.  with,  however,  a  furtlu;!'  insistence  on 
Otttried  Midler's  doctrine  that  it  is  necessary  to  stndv  the 
myth  in  the  light  of  the  topograpliy  of  its  place  of  origin. 
Dr.  Forchhannner's  motto  runs:  *' Only  through  the  know- 
ledge of  the  local  and  chi  onological  actualities  in  myths, 
and  through  the  knowledge  of  the  myth-language  of  the 
Greek  poets,  is  the  hidden  truth  of  tlie  mythus  to  he  dis- 
covered." The  criticism  of  such  claims  is  (1)  that  all 
myths  tended  more  or  less  to  find  acceptance  in  different 
localities,  with  or  witliout  synthesis  of  local  topographical 
details-^even  Bemitic  myths  finding  currency  and  adapta- 
tion in  Greece ;  and  (2)  that  the  hope  to  reach  certainty 
about  the  original  values  of  mythic  names  all  round  is  vain. 
Some  have  an  obvious  meaning ;  concerning  others  philo- 
logists are  hopelessly  at  variance.   We  must  seek  for  broader 

>  The  derivntions  of  Christian  myUus  from  Pii^ran  works  of  art  hereinafter 
offered  were  nil  niiide  out  before  I  had  tieeu  or  heard  o(  the  work  of  M. 
Clermont-Gannenu.  See  ngnin  H.  Petersen's  I'eher  den  (Mtemtienat  de* 
Swden*  urUhreml  der  HfulfHzeit  (1S7()I,  (mt.  trans.,  1H83,  p.  82,  for  an  inde- 
pendent -t:itenient  of  the  principle,  it  is  cndomed,  a^iiD,  in  GoUi^on's 
MjfthoUHfte  nifni'^c      ^  trm-f,  l?is4,  pp.  lliJ-4. 
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groundB  of  comprehenaion  if  we  are  to  comprehend  the 
balk  of  the  phenomena  at  all. 

Finally,  account  must  be  taken,  in  any  profesHedly  com- 
preliensive  survey,  of  tlir  [)lay  of  a  principle  which  in  some 
hands  is  indeed  much  overstrained,  Imt  wliicli  mUiiily 
entered  largely  into  ancient  religion  and  bviulxji,  that  of 
phfiUieism.  While  bouie  inquirers  exa<?jjerate,  otherts  evade 
the  issue.  liut  science  cannot  alTurd  to  l)e  prudish  ;  and  in 
this  particular  coniicct ion  jiruderv  ends  in  facilitating  nearly 
every  species  of  general  error  above  dealt  with.  That  the 
subject  can  be  bandied  nt  once  scientifically  and  instruc- 
tively has  been  shown  by  the  massive  work  of  General 
Foriong,  entitled  liiren  of  Life  (1883),  in  which  the  evolu- 
tion of  religions  ideas  is  presented  in  broad  relation  with 
the  general  movement  of  the  Hi)ecie8.  It  is  clear,  indeed, 
that  every  line  of  research  into  human  evolation  is  fitted  to 
elucidate  every  other;  and  that  there  will  be  no  final 
anthropological  science  until  the  intellectual  and  the 
material  conditions  of  the  process  are  studied  in  their 
connections  throughout  all  history*  Every  prolilem  of 
religious  growth  in  a  given  society  raises  problems  of 
economics  and  problems  of  political  psychology.  Thus  far, 
however,  we  are  hardly  even  within  sight  of  such  a  socio- 
logical method  as  rej^ards  nivthology.  J'liere  it  is  still 
necessary  to  strive  lor  the  application  ot  ordinary  scientilic 
tests  as  against  the  pressures  of  couseiTutism  and  reaction. 


§  Ci.  Mi\  iMttff  and  AnthrojHtingif, 

The  protagonist,  if  not  the  main  body,  of  the  reactionary 
school  is  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  whose  Custom  and  Myth  (1684) 
and  Mtfth,  Ritual,  and  Religion  (1889,  revised  ed.  1899) 
set  forth  his  earlier  views  of  the  subject,  otherwise  con- 
densed in  his  article  on  Mythology  in  the  Encyelojkedia 
Britannica,  Written  with  a  vivacity  which  somewhat 
irritates  scholars  on  the  other  side,^  and  with  a  limpidity 

^  8m  FMCeaaor  Beeiwiid*^  dmntent  tmitaenl  lei  mifthn  t  187S,  p,  xnL 
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wliicb  is  iiu  hinall  advantage  in  controversy,  Mr.  Lang's 
lx>ok.s  perhaps  make  amends  toi  .netting  up  needless  friction, 
hv  tlie  fresli  impulse  lliey  give  to  mythological  stuch'.  In 
lai  L^e  part  thoy  stand  on  the  sure  ground  of  evolution  and 
coiiipaiativt'  anthropology  ;  and  they  do  nnquestionahly 
niak(  out  tiieir  oit-reiterated  main  tlu  sis.  that  myth  has  its 
roots  in  savage  lore  and  savage  fancy,  and  that  all  bodies 
of  myth  preserve  traces  of  their  barbarous  origin  a  projx)- 
sition  specially  applied  by  Mr.  Lang  to  certain  u£  the  cruder 
(J reek  iujrth8»  such  as  that  of  Kronos  and  Siiturn,  concerning 
which  a  variety  of  "  explanations "  have  been  offered  by 
mytliologists.  This  main  position  no  one  seems  to  dispute. 
If  there  is  any  positive  counter-theory,  it  is  to  he  found  in 
Mr.  Lang*8  ovn  later  and  obscurer  argument  that  a  high 
"  religion  "  arises  in  the  most  primitive  stage  of  life,  either 
in  or  out  of  connection  with  a  faculty  possessed  hy  the  very 
same  savages  for  "  supernormal knowledge^ — a  theory  so 
completely  out  of  relation  with  his  earlier  exposition  of 
Mythology  that,  to  understand  or  expound  the  latter,  we 
must  for  the  time  keep  them  apart.  Taking  his  earlier 
mythology  by  itself,  we  can  credit  it  with  coherence  and  a 
general  reasonableness.  While,  however,  Mr.  Lang  may  on 
this  score  claim  to  have  established  all  he  sought  negatively 
to  prove,  he  in  turn  is  open  even  thci't-  to  some  criticism,  not 
only  for  the  method  ot  his  handling  of  the  point  supposed 
to  lie  in  dispute,  but  for  his  failure  to  carry  out  to  its 
projior  corulusions  the  evolutionary  principle  hy  which  In* 
proff.s.se.s  to  abide.  It  is  thus  necessarv  to  rectify  the 
(ourse  of  the  science  by  calling  in  quesliou  some  ot  his 
doctrine. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Lang  has  in  the  opinion  of  some  of 
us  overstated  tiie  stress  of  the  difference  l)ctween  his  point 
of  view  aiul  tluit  of  the  solar  school.  He  has  l)een  over- 
sohcitous  to  create  and  continue  a  state  o£  schism.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  his  main  tenet  is  not  oidy  perfectly  com- 
patible with  most  j^lf^'^^^eriii  doctrine,  but  implicit  in 

»  Cp.  in  the  aiuhor's  S  -Fullarif,  the  puiwir,  Mr.  iMUff  on 

the  OngtH  of  ReliffhH,  M 
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that.  Inasmuch  as  8ir  George  Cox  and  Dr.  Miiller  more 
or  less  detinitely  accept  the  principle  of  evohition  in  human 
affairs,  the  lornu*r  in  i)articular  constantly  comparing 
savage  myth  and  lolk-luiu  with  tlie  chissic  niytliologies, 
there  is  no  pfood  ground  for  saying  that  they  ignnro  or 
reject  the  nnthrop<dof?ical  nu'tliod.  Sir  Georffe  evpicssly 
points  to  the  primeval  savage  as  the  tirst  and  typical  myth- 
maker  :  nnd  he  UMes  plnases  similar  to  Mr.  Lang's  con- 
cerning the  psyciiologicnl  condition  of  early  man.  I^iit 
Mr.  Lang  is  always  charging  upon  that  school  a  positive 
rejection  ol  antliropological  science.  Quoting^  Foutenelle'B 
phrase^ 

"It  is  not  science  to  fill  ont  's  li«  ad  with  the  follies  of  I'hienicinns  and 
Greeks,  but  it  i>  -.l  ionco  to  aiul«n»4iuid  whul  lad  Greeks  and  Phttoiciaott 
to  iiuttgiue  tiiesc  lulliei</' 

be  goes  on :  *'  A  hetter  and  l)riefer  system  of  mythology 
conld  not  be  devised ;  but  the  Mr.  Casaubons  of  this  world 
have  neglected  it,  and  even  now  it  is  beyond  their  compre- 
hension.** Now,  as  we  shall  see,  Fontenelle*s  sentence  may 
really  l>e  made  an  indictment  against  the  method  and 
peiiormance  of  Mr.  Lang  himself;  but  it  certainly  does 
not  tell  against  Kir  George  Cox,  who,  as  the  leading 
English  exponent  of  a  system  of  (implicitly)  universal 
mythology,  would  naturally  figure  for  Mr.  Lang*8  readers 
BB  a  typical  "Mr.  Casaubon"  in  this  connection.  The 
whole  puri>ose  of  Sir  George  Cox's  work  is  to  "  understand 
what  led  Greeks  and  Pluenicians  to  commit  these  follies"  : 
the  only  trouble  is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lang  and 
some  of  the  rest  of  us—thougli  we  do  not  all  go  as  far  in 
Pyrrlionism  as  Mr.  Lang — certain  of  his  keys  or  chies  ore 
fanciful.  Where  Mr.  Lang  has  made  of  these  (li\ crgt  iices 
a  ground  for  challenging  the  wlidle  lK)dy  nt'  the  \v(trk.  he 
was  enlil led  only  to  call  in  question  given  inter[)ietat ions. 
Mr.  Lnfig  on  his  own  part  really  aeemB  unable  to  see  the 
wood  for  the  trees. 

There  is  ahsolutely  notliing  in  Sir  George's  works  that  is 
incompatible  with  Fontenelle's  doctrine  as  to  tlie  origination 

1  Jfyf At  RUuaU  atui  Reli0ion,  1st  ed.  li.  9U,  App.  A ;  9nd  ed.  it.  848. 
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of  mythology  amoii^  primitire  and  savage  men :  on  the 
contraij,  that  is  more  or  less  clearly  implied  all  through 
them.  Indeed,  those  of  us  who  came  to  tlie  stutly  of 
mvthologv  as  evolutioiiists.  taking  Darwin's  theory  iis 
suhstantially  j>rovevl,  found  no  more  ditticulty — apart  from 
pruhlems  of  iiitci  pretHtion — in  Sir  Geoi  ^'c  Cox's  pages  than 
in  those  of  Dr.  Tylur,  wlicro  the  mental  life  of  savages  is 
the  special  theme.  In  this  cnnnection  tin-  itli-a  dated  l»ack 
at  least  a  cfnliiiy.  to  Heyne.  with  his  derivation  of  the 
mytluis  *'///'  iii;fiiiii  hiummi  iinlicrillitati'  ci  a  iltvitniiis 
t;frstatt\"  so  mucli  ohjected  to  hy  K.  O.  and  Max  Midler.  We 
took  sa\'age  origins  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  were  puzzled 
to  tiud  Mr.  Lang  in  chapter  after  chapter  inaiBting  on  this 
dntiMM  as  if  it  were  a  struggling  heresy,  ignored  or  opposed 
by  all  previous  mythologists.  Nay,  we  were  the  more 
puzzled,  hecause  while  Sir  George  Cox,  clergyman  and 
theist  as  he  is,  leads  us  definitely  through  mythology  into 
or  up  least  up  to  the  reigning  religion,  carrying  the 
principle  of  evolution  further  than  we  could  well  expect 
him  to  do,  Mr.  Lang  not  only  shows  himself  more  of  an 
a  pi^ori  theist  than  Sir  George,  but  definitely  refuses  to  apply 
the  evolution  principle  beyond  certain  boundaries.  Instead 
of  seeking  above  all  things  to  understand  what  led  Greeks 
and  Phoenicians  to  commit  these  follies,**  he  again  and  aigain 
floats  attempts  at  explanation,  and  falls  back  on  the  simple 
iteration  that  **  all  this  came  from  savages."  which  is  no 
explanation  at  all,  l>ut  merely  a  htiiteincnt  of  the  direction 
in  which  explanation  i.s  to  be  sought.  Part  of  his  grievance 
against  other  schools  is  that  they  are  too  ready  with  expla- 
nations. WHien  he  does  accept  an  explanation  that  goes 
beyond  toteinisni.  he  has  often  the  air  of  savin;;  that  it  is 
liai-dly  worth  troubling  al)out.  Let  us  take  his  own  deliui- 
fciou  of  his  ix)iut  of  new  : — 

**  It  would  1m  diffienlt  to  oventftte  the  ethioal  nobility  of  oertftin  Tedio 

hvmns,  which  even  now  «l!eet  ne  with  a  setise  of  the  *tiiinger  and  tliirst 
after  ri^.'ht».'r»n«nf"i!* '  so  pnMsionnMy  Mt  hy  tho  Hphrpw  p«nlrni-;f<s.  But 
all  thi.s  Hspw-'t  oi  the  Vetlic  deitit-.-^  »-MiiitiHlly  the  province  of  the 
teUiice  oj'  i  flifiivH  rather  than  oj  wifthiUnjy.  Man^s  oonaciooaneiis  of 
(in,  lile  mntiB  of  being  Imperfect  in  the  nght  of  *  Urger  other  ejee  flian 
oure,'  is  a  topic  of  the  deepest  interest,  tmt  it  romet  but  fty  accident  into 
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(he  realm  of  uiylfhthfii' "!  >  rVfur,'  That  science  askn,  not  with  what 
fwlint's  of  nwe  and  Kiulituilc  t\u-  wnr«hipprr  appmirhp^;  </rK\f:,  hut 
what  myths,  what  stories, are  told  to  or  by  ihe  worshipiier  concerning  the 
origin,  persoDid  oharactemtics,  ft&d  personal  adventorea  of  his  deities. 
As  «  rale,  these  stories  sre  »  mere  ehrvniqiu  teandtUeutet  loll  of  Uie  most 
sbsord  sad  offsnsivs  snoodolfls,  and  of  the  erodsst  fictions.*** 

It  is  odd  that  a  writer  of  Mr.  Long's  general  tone  should 
thus  explicitly  maintain  that  his  chosen  specialty  consists 
mainly  in  the  mere  collection  of  ahsord  and  offensive 
anecdotes.'  He  must  sorely  be  doing  himself  an  injustice. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  dearly  on  him  if  on  any  one 
that  there  falls,  pro  tanto,  the  rebuke  of  Fontenelle :  **  It  is 
not  science  to  fill  one's  head  with  the  follies  of  Phipiiicians 
and  Greeks.** 

On  this  head,  it  cannot  l)e  too  ciiipliatically  haid  that  Mr. 
Lan«^\s  sundering  of  reIi«^n"oii  lioiii  ni\ tliology,  his  proj)osi- 
tion  tlint  thev  ponic  to;^'(  tlu  r  only  "  hv  accident,"  or  tliat 
**  niytlioh)i^i(  ;il  sririi,  (  "  lum  nulhing  to  do  with  the  elhieai 
purport  or  colouring  of  myths,  is  as  arhitrary  as  anything 
tliat  has  been  said  on  the  otiier  side  of  tlie  discussion. 
Mythology  as  delined  by  him  is  not  science  at  all,  hut  mere 
myihof/raphif.  Two  assertions  on  this  head  I  shall  under- 
take to  support,  despite  the  forniidable  authority  of  Br. 
Tylor  and  Mr.  Lang,  who,  as  it  happens,  differ  on  one 
issue  while  concurring  on  the  other  : — 

1.  Primeval  myth  and  primeval  ethic  are  all  of  a  piece : 
the  primitive  man*8  mythology  is  in  terms  of  his  ethic  as 
well  as  of  his  science,  his  logic,  his  imagination,  such  as 
these  are.^ 

2.  Whatever  purification,  modification,  and  sophistication 

'  While  retiiining  this-  passage  in  llu'  rcvisetl  (ISWI)  fditiiin  of  bis  ontlier 
work,  Air.  LanK  coniplHinH,  in  liis  Makimj  uf  llelimou  (iHUS),  about  "  that 
strangely  neglecte<1  efaapler,  that  essentUl  diapter,  the  Higher  beliefii  of  the 
Lowest  Hava^'.  s"  ip.  IS't).    C|i.  thr  att^i.-k  on  Huxley's  teat-hinn,  p.  WL 
J/y/A,  liitmil,  and  iuliyioii,  Ist  ed.  Li.  129;  2ad  ed.  ii.  152. 

*  Sir  Georp^  Cox*  in  a  noto  (p.  19)  on  an  «arlj  artide  by  Hr.  Lanff.  justly 
cnnnL,'h  prntf-:tH  that  "tlic  -^loat  body  of  Vrdir,  Teutonic,  or  Helli  nii  myths 
is  nut  silly,  gio^js,  obscene,  dis^ustiti^f,  and  revolting";  bub  uu  Uiis  wc  may 
let  Mr.  Lang  have  hia  way,  if  it  eotttfortB  him, 

'  S;i\»'  in  so  fur.  that  is,  as  Kiiva^'ts,  like  civilized  people,  viuy  in  mental 
type.  Scriuiui  aad  hivglous  savages  might  well  fraoie  iuythn  of  a  dilferent 
oast.  Bat  as  we  lee  in  all  a^s  a  profession  of  aaftterre  relifi^ns  belief  oon* 
joined  with  unscrnpuloun  or  frivolous  praottoe,  we  must  ore<lit  saTttges  with 
similar  Inconaequenoe,  explaining  it  by  the  hiimaa  brain  Blruotore. 
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of  myth  takes  place  in  later  ages  is  largely  the  oatoome 
of  the  pressnre  of  a  more  advanced  ethic  on  the  old  myth 
lore,  which  on  the  side  of  form  or  bare  statement  in  other- 
wine  apt  to  be  blindly  reiterated,  especially  in  the  absence 
of  anthoritative  scietice.  Wliere  that  is  developed,  it  luay 
cause  further  inventions  and  modi fu  jit ions. 

A  piu  tiiil  if  not  complete  coiitrudicliuii  of  these  proposi- 
ti'iii>,  ih  givuu  iu  Mr.  Lang's  later  theorem  to  he  dealt  with 
litjreinafter — that  the  lowest  s.iv.i^i  s  arc  Inimd  lioldin^ 
to<Ti,t|ier  a  high-grade  n-li^Mous  tlu'ory  mikI  a  low -^q-adc 
ni\ tholof^'v  :  and  that  tin-  for)ii(  r  in  prol»al>ly  the  earlier 
dt  \  elupmeiit.  But  even  on  tiiat  view,  whicli  I  hold  to  Ije 
fallaciouH.  it  would  seem  to  me  clear  that  to  set  aside  as 
"aiccidenf  llie  ethical  elements  or  hearings  of  myth(dogy 
is  to  throw  away  an  essential  part  of  the  explanation  of 
**  what  led  the  Gre»  ks  and  Fluenicians  to  commit  these 
follies,"  and  what  led  them  to  pat  a  different  face  on 
them. 

Nor  is  that  all.  The  spirit  of  Fontenelle's  remark  carries 
OS  beyond  the  search  for  the  bare  explanation  of  the  groups 
of  pagan  myths :  it  sets  us  upon  tracing  the  whole  connection 
of  mythology  with  social  and  intellectual  life,  with  historical 
religion,  with  ethics  and  philosophy  as  afitected  by  historical 
religion.  In  the  words  of  Ottfried  Miiller,  we  must  *'  ascend 
on  the  ladder  of  facts  to  a  knowledge  of  internal  being  and 
life.**  Broadly  speaking,  there  were  no  "accidents**  in 
these  matters  save  in  the  strict  logical  sense  that  in  certain 
cases  there  is  an  int(  i  .■^i»ction  of  causal  connections.  It  is 
ti  uf  tliat  it  i.s  nut  the  myllioloj^ist's  l)iisiin'ss  lo  discuss  the 
deviilupuieat  and  variation  ot  reasoned  and  written  r(  li^ious 
doctrine,  as  apart  from  narrative  hases  and  synihols.  That 
is  the  work  of  the  lii('rolo,i;ibt ;  not  tliat  the  subjorts  nre 
^f])arHtc.  hnt  that  it  is  ncpessary  to  make  a  diviM-ai  oi 
lahour.  l^ut  to  put  aside  tlu-  mass  of  written  theology,  the 
argmnentative  side  of  the  later  liistorical  systems,  is  out; 
'  thing  ;  and  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  vital  connections  and 

reactions  of  myth  and  doctrine  is  quite  another.  The  one 
respect  in  whicli  Mr.  Lang's  books  on  Mythology  and 
Beligion  are  oonsistent  is  that  in  each  in  turn  he  looks  only 
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at  one  side  of  the  shield — a  coui-se  so  arbitrary  and  so 
confusing  that  it  can  be  explained  only  in  terms  of  some 
extra-8cientiii«  bias.  At  the  l)eginning  of  the  historic 
period^  ethics  and  religion  are  everywhere  inseparably 
blended  with  myth ;  and  in  so  far  as  religion  has  remained 
Imund  up  with  myth  juid  with  primitive  ethic  down  to  oiu* 
own  day,  when  rational  ethic  has  definitely  hroken  away 
from  the  old  aiiuil^;aiii,  it  is  supremely  important  and 
supremely  interesting^  to  trace  not  merely  the  earlier  loi ms 
of  mytli,  ritual,  aiid  religion,  hut  their  coiiiiinct  df  \  «'l<)p- 
iiuMit  into  and  survival  in  the  latest  forms  of  all.  Tu  ^lop 
sliort  of  that,  as  Mr.  Lan<;  and  so  many  otlu  r  iiiytholo«^ists 
do.  is  wilfully  to  impoverish  and  huniliK-  the  science, 
kct  ping  it  always  concerned  wit1i  "  the  follies  e>f  riui-nicians 
and  Greeks."  always  among  the  ancients  or  tiie  Hottentots, 
always  out  of  sight  or  even  surmise  of  the  hearings  of  these 
matters  on  the  creeds  and  institutions  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  our  own  day.* 

After  all  his  iterations  ahout  the  origination  of  myths  in 
savagery,  it  is  perplexing,  if  we  cainiot  call  it  astonishing, 
to  fnid  Mr.  Lang  repudiating  for  religion  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  mental  Hcience.  on  w  hich  he  has  so  zealously 
staked  his  case  in  mythology.  Modifying  the  uncompro- 
mising dictum  above  quoted,  but  still  adhering  to  his 
arbitrary  division  of  things,  he  writes  in  another  chapter 
concerning  Greek  myths  that 

"it  must  be  remembered  th«l,  like  all  mythft,  they  lM\e  far  le>M  concern 
with  religion  iu  it*  true  ffttine — with  the  yearuiiiK  n'ter  the  divine  which 

'  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us.'  after  the  (io<l  '  in  wlioni  we  live,  and 
move.  !uh1  have  our  l)einK'-  than  witJi  the  rr!i,ii,>,  whicJi  is  a  tissue  of 
old  bmbarous  fearn,  luib^iviiigH,  iinsapprehcusiuns.  The  I'eliKion  wliieh 
retained  most  of  the  mytiw  was  that  aiieieut  tiupwHtition  which  ih  Hlraid 
of  '  chanffing  the  lack,'  and  which,  therefore,  keepH  up  acts  of  ritual  that 
have  lost  their  significance  in  their  paawage  fttm  ft  itark  nud  ^nttle** 

It  would  appear  from  these  variations  of  statement  that 
Mr.  Lang  has  really  not  thought  out  his  ])OHition  in  the 

>  "Ciiribtian  oonduet  and  jaith^"  wriien  Mr.  Imiik.  "  are  uo  lou^mt  affcc-tctl 
by  the  answers  we  frive  io  queKtiont*  about  myth  ori^^nn.  Mtjih^  liitmi,  atid 
ihlinioii.  1st  e<l.  i.  1. 

*  Myth,  Ititual,  tuiii  lUUtimi,  Ut  ed.  ii.  (W);  *iiid  ed.  ii.  IHU. 
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matter:  jmmI  wlu-n  we  (.'(mi});!!*?  tliem — rct  iiiu^  as  they  are 
in  tile  iuleiv  revised  ctlitiuu  of  liis  tai  liti  work — with  his 
recent  hook  on  Tin'  Mnkimj  of  lli  lniioii ,  w  hich  ini-hiu's  to 
credit  primeval  sava^en  with  a  hij^li-^ii a<le  rph'p^ioii  and  a 
**  pure  "  ethic,*  and  to  explain  their  mythology  as  a  later 
excrescence  on  these^ — when  we  put  all  the  propositions 
together,  the  lack  of  sequence  becomes  hewildering.  In 
any  case,  putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  oddly  haphazard 
assertion  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  passage  hefore  Qs,  we 
are  driven  to  note  that  very  soon  after  drawing  a  line 
between  the  science  of  religion  and  that  of  mythology,  and 
claiming  to  stand  only  in  the  latter's  province*  he  here 
undertakes,  in  the  merest  nhiter  dictim,  to  lay  down  the 
law  as  to  what  constitutes  the  **  true  guise  "  of  religion, 
just  as  he  repeatedly  disparages  as  sacerdotage  **  many 
phases  of  the  religions  of  Egypt  and  India.  And  we  are 
bound  to  observe  that,  whether  from  his  own  point  of  view 
or  from  ours,  that  is  none  of  his  affair  as  a  mythologist. 
From  his  own  standpoint  he  has  no  title  to  si)eak  on  it ; 
from  ours,  inasmuch  as  he  holds  that  standpoint,  lie  is 
disqualified  to  (H.scush  tlie  suhject  judicially.  In  this 
regard,  he  i.s  doing  exactly  what  he  charges  on  \\n-  otiier 
mytliolof^ists — taking  an  a  jinnri  point  of  departure  insttad 
/if  ^'oiii^,'  to  tlie  coni]iarati\ e  history  of  the  facts.  At  the 
outset  lu'  professes  to  stand  f)n  llic  evolutionist  hasis  now 
connnon  to  the  sciences,  making?  no  reservation  of  any 
department  of  mental  lite.  Hut  wlien  he  has  p^one  a  certain 
distance  he  asserts  not  only  that  "  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  a  belief  in  J)eity  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  a 
strictly  historical  hiquiry,"  but  that  no  man  can  watch  the 
idea  of  God  in  the  making  or  in  the  beginning/'^  If  this  l)e 
true,  to  what  purpose  is  all  Mr.  Lang's  polemb  ?   What  is 

i  MakiiKj  of  J{di*nuH,  pp.  175,  185,  206,  208,  211,  235.  273,  2«i>,  309,  334. 
*  />/.,  pp.  '2S0,  281.  2^K),  a09.   This  view  Again  ia  vtrtnally  quanhed  on 
p.  I'W. 

«  Myth,  liitanl,  and  IWUiiUm,  1st  e<l.  i.  307  ;  2nd  «!.  i.  305.  I  do  not 
gather  that  in  the  revised  edition  Mr.  Lang  nbandoDs  this  particuh\r  senti- 
nWDt,  tfaouKh  he  eaiplaiiis  (p.  807)  that  bis  opioioai  bftve  become  more 
cmphfttic  m  to  the  remot<»  rtntiqnity  of  h<>th  me  purer  religion  and  the 
"  uu^i&liDg  element  of  myth.  '    Contpme  i  he  Mokiug  of  RtUifiou,  p.  43,  as  to 
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tlie  iiuaiiiiig  of  i\w  title  of  liis  lant  treatise,  "The  ISfakiiifr 
of  lieli^'iou If  we  caiiiiol  \vat(?h  the  fJo(l-i«l(»a  in  the 
inHkin«5,  neither  can  ^\»'  watch  nivtli  in  ihi'  iiiakiiiL^.  To 
s])t  ak  of  "  the  l»e«i[innin^  *  is  neither  here  nor  tliere,  fur  the 
proi>osition  must  liold  e(iiially  of  myth,  since,  as  Mr.  Lang 
goes  on  to  say,  '*  We  are  atHiuainted  with  no  raice  wliose 
liegiuuiDg  does  not  he  far  back  in  the  impenetrated  past/* 
In  other  words,  the  *'  l)e«;iiiiiings  "  of  luyth,  a«  we  have 
Been,  are  pre-lmman,  in  terms  of  tlie  theorem  of  Darwin 
and  VigTioH,  witli  wliicli  Mr.  Lang  never  deals.  Then— 
though  Mr.  Lang  will  here  dissent — the  God-idea  must  he  in 
similar  case ;  and  Mr.  Lang  indeed  proceeds  to  admit  that 

the  notions  of  man  about  the  Deity,  man's  religious 
sentiments,  ami  hin  tntfthieal  narratitrit,  must  be  taken  as  we 
find  them.'*  Then  is  it  argued  that  at  no  stage  do  we  find 
myth  '*  in  the  making  " '?  'VMiat  else  do  we  find  when  we 
compare  successive  stages  of  the  mythology  of  any  one 
people?  And  what  had  Mr.  Lang  meant  when  he  said 
previously^  that  "we  are  enabled  to  examine  mythology  as 
a  thm^;  ui  gradual  development  and  of  slow  and  manifold 
modifications,  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  the  various 
clianges  in  tlie  general  i)rogress  of  society  " 

Such  attempts  at  the  separation  of  growths  thait  are 
visihly  confluent  and  cumplementary  are  ut  ri  ssarily  ahor- 
tive.  We  not  onlv  take  mvths  "as  we  find  them,  '  imt  we 
try  to  understand  how  thev  came  to  he  tliere  and  to  1>»'  so: 
even  Mr.  Lang  tries,  alheit  fitfully.  And  as  old  myths, 
commonl}'  so  called,  are  either  directh'  or  indirectly  (rod- 
mvths,  thev  are  among  the  lirst  data  for  the  historv  of  the 
God-idea,  and  their  history  is  part  of  its  history.  Even 
when  the  God-idea  is  nominally  separated  by  philosophers 
from  all  myth  and  ritual,  it  remains  none  the  less  a 
development  from  the  mytli-and-ritual  stag^;  and  as  every 
one  of  the  historical  religions  has  at  nn  i/  stage  connected 
the  idea  with  primitive  ritual  and  what  we  recognize 
as  myth,  it  is  the  merest  mutilation  of  mythology  to 
take  the    absurd  and  offensive  anecdotes  "  of  the  pagans 

>  A/^tA,  BUhoI,  and  ReH&Um,  Irt  ed.  i.  86;  2nd  ed.  i.  80. 
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aiid  the  heathens  in  ractio^  and  then  claim  to  have  given  us 
a  '*  mythological  science "  of  them.  One  of  the  most 
lahorious  of  the  later  German  mytholo^sts  sjTicretically 
tlecides  that  "Myth  history  passes  through  three  main 
periods:  (liosc  of  heliet  in  SouU,  in  Ghosts,  and  in  Gods," 
iniiisting  that  "the  concp])tion  {Vorstelliinft)  of  the  existence 
of  the  hnninn  soul  jirecedes  the  ajiimizing  of  natural  ol)jeot3 
and  phenomena."*     But  thus  (hawing  a  duhious 

line  between  the  orders  of  myth-material,  he  never  disputes 
that  all  alike  belong  to  "  myth-history." 

The  one  way  to  solve  such  conflicts  of  theory  is  to  go  to 
the  evidences  in  anthropology,  myth  literature,  and  religious 
history.  And  iirst  as  regards  the  mental  life  of  *'  primeval " 
mim,  there  is  positively  no  evidence  that  he  passed  through 
snccessive  stages  of  8oul-lore»  ghoet-lore,  and  God-lore, 
adding  the  second  and  third  one  by  one  to  the  first. 
Neither  is  it  possible  to  show  in  terms  of  experimental 
psychology  that  a  God-idea  could  come  into  being  only  as  a 
fresh  snperstnictnre  on  concepts  of  son!  and  ghost :  rather 
the  natnralistie  surmise  is  that  a  God-idea  grew  up  with 
and  in  terms  of  the  others,  and  was  only  by  means  of  reflec- 
tion or  of  priestly  institutions  differentiated  from  them. 
If,  noting  how  the  process  of  animism  lies  deep  in  animal 
instinct,  we  perforce  credit  the  earliest  men  with  a  notion 
of  liviii'^  force  behind  the  phenomena  of  sun  and  rain  and 
wind,  tliey  had  a  kind  of  God-idea  at  least  as  early  as  a 
ghost-idea  ur  soul-idea.  Animals,  indeed,  seem  capal>le  of 
aiinnizing  inanimate  things  without  doing  so  by  rain  and 
wind ;  but  then  there  is  no  reason  to  credit  them  with  a 
ghost-idea  or  a  soul-idea,  though  they  cerUiinly  seem  to 
have  dreams;  so  they  give  us  no  reason  for  putting  the 
germ  of  the  God-idea  very  late  in  man.  Many  of  us,  in  all 
likelihood,  have  ind*  pendent ly  come  to  the  conclusion  so 
decisively  put  by  such  a  competent  student  as  rrofebsor 
Giddings : — 

**I  believe  thai  all  interpretations  of  religion  which  start  from  the 
asBomplioa  that  fstlchiaia,  animal  worship,  or  anoeetor  worship  was  a 

>  B.  H.  Meyer,  ImloyerttumiiehM  Mfthen,  1883,  i.  p.  til  (MytkOoifUehe 
SteUuHp). 
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^    primitivB  form  from  which  uU  otlier  forms  were  derived,  are  destined  to  be 

overthrown.  The  earliest  l>p!icfs  were  a  jumble  of  iden*;.  nnd  it  was  long 
before  the  elemeuta  of  the  dilT* n  tu  kinds  of  reliKiun  were  discriminated."^ 

Here  we  come  to  the  factor  of  which  so  many  theoristfl 
are  always  tending  to  get  rid,  as  against  those  who  for  the 
concept  **  discriminate  "  and  its  variants  substitute  that  of 
dehberate  creation.  Early  man,  like  later  man,  all)eit 
much  more  slowly,  proceeded  of  necessity  in  his  mental 
life  by  way  of  modification  and  readaptation  of  his  lore ; 
and  the  work  must  needs  have  been  done  in  large  part  by 
the  few  thinking  minds  for  the  many.  It  took  relative 
genius  at  one  stage  to  create  even  a  myth  which  to  a* 
civilized  sense  is  offensive  and  absurd  and  slow  as  is  all 
aggregate  development,  and  fatally  fixative  as  is  the 
rehgious  instinct,  or  the  group  of  emotions  so  labelled, 
nothing  can  hinder  that  the  mass  of  inherited  lore  shall  be 
modified  from  period  to  period  either  upwards  or  downwards, 
either  in  terms  of  increasing  knowledge  or  in  terms  of 
deepening  iguurance,  us  the  socio-economic  cuiuhtions  lu.iy 
tend  ;  or,  it  may  he,  alternately  or  cniiflictingly,  in  terms  of 
a  strife  of  forces  and  institutions.  Thus  we  have  the 
phenomena  of  (//)  the  conservation  of  all  manner  of 
primitive  thought  in  systems  wliich  yet  seek  to  ^lose  it; 
and  (/A  tlie  fresh  G^rafting  of  primitive  survivals  on  systems 
which  hav«'  hccn  jiaitly  shaped  hy  higher  torccHJ.  For 
instanco,  the  Ihhrew  saritd  hooks  crystallize  round  the 
most  (Hs])aratt'  nuclei  of  older  lore  ;  and  again  the  Christian 
innovation  is  grafted  on  hy  older  .and  lower  conceptions  of 
ritual  theophagy  ;  and  yet  again,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Church  f^radually  adds  to  its  stock  of  myths  tliat  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  the  God- 
Man — this  in  virtue  of  the  same  myth-makhig  hias  as 
framed  the  pre\'iou8  dogma  of  his  Virgin-Birth.  Other 
religions  show  kiiulred  phenomena. 

To  of  these  long-drawn  permutations,  that 

the  myth  is  essentially  alien  to  the  religion,  or  that  ethics 
attaches  to  either  and  not  to  the  other,  is  to  override  the 

i  Vr'uu  'udeH  nj  Sfx  ioloiiij,  3rd  ed.  1H<M),  p.  249. 
•  Compare  Tylor,  I'rimitii  e  Culture,  i.  285,  UU. 
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evidence.  Yet  we  shall  find  one  iiiytholop^ist  or  nnthropolo- 
gist  after  aiiollier  claiiiiiii^'  to  make  sucli  sc^vrmiices  ;  aud 
tlioiigli  the  debke  to  accredit  religion  is  naturally  the  com- 
nionopt  motive,  it  is  not  the  only  one,  hiiiec  tlie  claim  is 
niiide  ill  the  same  fa  si  i  ion  by  one  or  two  writers  on  the  side 
of  scientific  Naturulism.  We  can  hut  proceed  to  judge  of 
the  different  attempts  on  their  merits ;  and  in  the  same 
waj  we  must  deal  with  the  chronic  attempts  of  writers  with 
an  orthodox  bias  to  make  out  a  fundamental  difference 
l)etween  Hebrew  and  Christian  myths  and  those  of 
**  Pagans,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  deny  that  Hebrew  and 
Christian  religion  is  mythological. 
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Chapter  III. — ^The  Beparatist  Fallacy. 

S  1.  The  Theistie  Pre^uppasition, 

LooKiNo*for  the  grounds  of  the  still  common  persistence  in 
disjoining  the  mythical  or  narrative  and  the  didactic  aspects 
of  religion,  we  find  important  dues  as  well  as  cases  in  the 
writinjjs  of  ii  mythologiBt  already  dealt  with.   The  theorem 

of  Mr.  Liiiif^  as  to  a  mysterious  '*  purity  "  and  philosophical 
elevation  about  the  ethic  and  relii^'ion  which  in  ucrtain 
primitive  peoples  are  found  in  context  witli  an  "absurd  and 
offensive"  mytholojry.  furnishes  ii  peculiarly  good  object- 
lesson  on  the  fallacy  of  the  separatist  method.  Here,  more 
detinitely  than  ever,  mytli  is  clasbihed  as  a  species  of  by- 
product of  tlic  pl  imcval  Miiiiii,  somethiDL'  out  of  touch  with 
the  normal  [)sycliol()<^fy  of  those  who  [)ro(iiice  it.  or  at  least 
psychologically  alien  to  certain  others  of  their  mental  pro- 
cesses. Denouncing  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Tylor  and  Mr. 
Huxley  as  to  there  being  no  connection  between  the  ethics 
and  the  religion  of  the  lower  savage,  ^fr.  Lang  nevertheless 
insists  that  there  is  no  real  connection  between  his  ethics 
and  his  mythology.  That  primeval  men  had  primorcUally 
a  "  high  '*  conception  of  a  Supreme  Iking,^  which  they  at 
once  "  forget  and  retain ;  that  the  high  conception  came 
first,  and  that  animistic  degeneration  inevitahly "  and 
**  necessarily  "  followed  though  all  the  while  both  aspects 
"  are  found  co-existuig,  in  almost  all  races ;  and  nobody,  in 
our  total  lack  of  historical  information  about  the  begin- 
nings, can  my  trhich,  if  either ^  element ,  is  the  earlier  — 
such  is  the  motley  doctrine  with  which  Mr.  Lang  has 
burdened  anthropological  science. 
The  puzzle,  as  Mr.  Lang  presents  it,  is  of  his  own 

»  Makiiuj  of  Jidiyion,  pp.  188,  194,  etc. 
•  Id,  p.  S61.         >  Id.  p.  m         *  Id.  p.  199. 
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making,  and  does  not  inhere  in  his  data.  We  may  grant 
him  every  one  of  these,  as  apart  from  his  glosses — grant 
him  that  very  primitive  tribes  may  have  the  notion  of  a 
**  Supreme  Being";  that  degeneration  may  occur  at  any 
stage  of  liumau  evohition  ;  that  primitive  tribes  may  be  in 
certain  relations  much  more  unseltish  in  their  normal  life 
than  highly  civilized  peoples ;  that  they  may  be  innocent 
of  cruel  religious  practices  found  in  more  advanced  civiliza- 
tions; that  they  do  not  discriminate  as  theologians  do 
between  "  spiritual  "  and  "  material  "  beings — all  this  with- 
out for  a  moment  concurring  either  in  his  arbitrary  addenda 
fts  to  the  "purity"  of  primeval  ethics  or  the  actuality  of 
Hebrew  narratives,  or  in  the  ol)scure  inferences  concerning 
the  *'  supernormal "  and  the  supernatural  with  whicli  he 
embroiders  the  whole. 

First  in  order  and  importance  comes  the  fallacy  as  to  the 
**  Supreme  l^eing."  Jiecause  in  civilized  thought  that 
formula  is  associated  with  philosophy,  Mr.  Lang  assumes 
that  any  concept  which  can  be  described  by  the  words  in 
question  must  be  '*  higli,"  or  "  pure,"  or  "  deep,"  or  "  pro- 
foundly philosophic."*  Now,  tliere  appears  to  ))e  nothing 
necessarily  high  or  deep  about  the  matter  :  the  bare  theory 
of  a  Single  (iod  is  not  more  but  less  ethically  elevated  than 
the  theory  of  Dualism,  which  is  an  effort  to  lind  an  ethical 
solution  where  the  former  does  not  even  face  the  problem.'* 
The  former  is  perfectly  compatible  with  any  measure  of 
barbaric  crudity  in  ethics,  and  with  any  degree  of 
"absurdity"  in  myth.  It  is  itself  an  "absurd"  (that  is, 
fallacious)  myth  for  all  of  us  who  have  critically  rejected  it 
as  an  explanation  of  the  cosmos.^  In  Mr.  Lang's  case  we 
have  the  old  fundamentally  fallacious  presupposition — 
belief  that  his  own  theology  is  the  height  of  rationality  as 
compared  with  that  of  polytheists — turned  afresh  to  the 

•  Work  kst  cite<l,  p.  211. 
Thin  iH  denied  by  Goldziher,  MijthnUujtj  tiiiioiiii  the  llt  hreirn,  Enj;.  tr. 
p.  15;  but,  while  arKuiiiK  implicitly  thnt  siivii>^es  hiive  no  ethics  at  nil,  he 
tidniits  n  "secondary  "  ethical  element.    Here  Mr.  Jiang's  view  is  corrective  : 
savages  certainly  have  ethics,  albeit  not  '*  high  "  or  *'  deep." 

^  Mr.  Lang  notes  (Mijth,  Hit  mil,  mitl  lielitiioii,  2nd  e<l.  i.  3)  thnt  "it  may, 
of  course,  be  nrgued  that  the  belief  in  n  Creator  is  itself  a  myth."  This 
view  he  does  not  attempt  to  niect, proceeding  with  a"  However  thnt  may  be." 
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old  account  of  making  out  that  primeval  man  was  not 
**  left  without  a  witness  *'  as  to  there  being  only  one  God. 

In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Lang's  philo.suphic  savages  never  do 

believe  in  One  God.  He  speaks  of  their  "  monotheism  "  in 
the  iict  of  exhibiting  their  polytheism,^  and  seems  to 
suppose  he  solves  the  coiitiiuUctioii  hy  noi'uv^  that  so-called 
monotheists  as  a  rule  are  practically  polytheists.  ]3roa(Ily 
speaking,  the  savage's  High  God  or  Creator  is  t  itlier  a  Got] 
gone  out  of  action  or  a  fi<]fure  i)Ut  ia  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  Die  other  (iods,  in  tlie  fashion  of  tlit;  Indian 
fahh'  that  the  earth  rests  on  an  ele})hant,  which  re^^ts  on  a 
tortoise.  That  ]irinhtive  men  sliotiM  often  account  in  that 
fashion  for  their  Gods  is  not  only  conceivable  but  likely. 
A  thoughtful  child  might  readily  reason  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  gi%'en  God  may  become  '*  supreme "  precisely 
liecause  other  Gods  are  doing  the  actual  work — a  develop- 
ment which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  later.  Either 
way,  tlie  process  of  elevation  is  not  primary.  Imt  secondary  ; 
not  early,  but  late.  And  one  fact  to  which  Mr.  Lang  con- 
stantly adverts  without  apparently  seeing  its  bearing — ^the 
fact  that  as  a  rule  the  savage  jMjfs  little  heed*  to  his 
**  Supreme  Being " — gives  the  -rationale  of  the  whole 
matter.  That  the  disregard  of  the  Creator  God  is  not  at  all 
became  he  is  good,  is  made  clear  hy  the  case  of  the  Haidas 
of  North-West  America,  who  have  tteo  Creator  Gods,  a 
good  and  a  bad,  and  who  disregard  both  alike  in  comparison 
with  their  minor  created  deities,  with  whom  they  are  so 
much  more  practically  concerned." 

Mr.  Lang's  theory  appears  to  he  that  the  Supreme  Being 
in  savage  theology  lias  been  shouldered  aside  by  demons, 
( l)iost-(if)(ls.  and  what  not,  in  tlie  way  of  degeneration.* 
JiUt  liovv  a  believed  to  all  Ihin^^  could  ever  be  so 
slielved  by  beings  rcfianlrd  as  of  a  fon  i  r  tfrutlr,  Mr.  Lang 
never  explains,  though  he  claims  to  do  so.    A  just  Supreme 

•  I!.;/.  Mijth,  Kitiud,  ami  Iu  li;ihni,  2iul  etl.  ii.  87. 

«  Work  fast  cited,  ii.,  12,  otc.    We  find  oven  the  belief  "  that  the  OfeftI 

Spirit  that  nuuh  the  \vr.t  l<l  is  i]<;[<]  Inn;:  atro  "  (Krnzer,  (ntUtfu  liotiqh,  \.  213). 

Mux  Miiller,  l'>'if<hoh>fiir,il  Kdii^iuti,  l«y3,  p.  222,  citing  Itev.  C. 
Harrison. 

*  Mttking  o/JUUgiim^  p.  224. 
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Being,  he  argues,  would  give  no  such  chances  to  indiWdual 
egoism  as  are  given  hy  "  squaralile"  lower  Gods.  He  has 
begged  the  question.  Not  once  can  he  point  to  the  existence 
of  a  belief  that  the  Supreme  Being  as  such  is  at  once  a 
ruling  power  and  above  propitiation  :^  he  does  not  even 
bethink  him  to  prove  that  among  his  primitive  savages  the 
conception  of  inexorable  impartiality  exists.  He  has  simply 
given  to  the  phrase  "Supreme  Being"  all  its  possible 
connotations,  and  so  burked  the  real  problem.  On 
turning  to  the  known  ethic  of  many  savages  we  find  a 
complete  negation  of  the  idea  of  impartiality.  "  The 
African  Wakuafi  account  for  their  cattle-lifting  proclivities 
by  the  calm  assertion  that  Engai,  that  is  Heaven,  gave  all 

cattle  to  them  So  in  South  America  the  fierce  Mbavas 

declare  thev  received  from  the  Caracara  a  divine  connnand 
to  make  war  on  all  other  tribes,  killing  the  men  and  adopt- 
ing the  women  and  children."^  **  Heaven  "  would  seem  to 
be  a  sufficiently  **  high  "  God ;  and  here  are  the  Wakuafi 
attaching  to  him  just  such  an  ethic  as  that  of  Mr.  Lang's 
Mosaic  Hebrews,  whom  he  so  strangely  represents  as 
returning  to  an  ancient  purity  of  morals.  And  the  God  of 
the  Mbayas  may  have  been  just  as  "  high." 

The  right  line  of  inference  from  the  data  being  thus 
saved,  there  is  no  need  to  follow  Mr.  Lang's  very  assiduous 
investigation  as  to  the  antiquity  of  any  of  the  savage  beliefs 
on  which  he  rests  his  case.  His  anxiety  to  make  out  that 
the  First  God  Ahone  was  believed  in  by  the  redskins  before 
Columbus'*  would  seem  entirely  needless,  were  it  not  that 
Mr.  Tylor  appears  to  doubt  the  aboriginality  of  all  such 
conceptions.  Some  of  us,  however,  see  no  conclusive 
ground  for  the  doubt.  We  are  ready  to  make  Mr.  Lang  a 
donation,  at  full  value — over  and  above  the  earlier  evidence 
he  cites — of  such  testimony  as  that  of  the  missionary 

>  Mr.  LftiiK  relies  on  tlie  apparent  ah^emc  of  propitiation  in  regard  to 
certain  priniilive  deities.  l<l.  p.  IHH,  But  lie  never  Uhks  whether  they 
regard  propitiation  as  u*eU**.  On  the  next  page  he  records  a  virtual  process 
of  propitiation  of  an  "author  of  all  good  "  among  I'aUigonians. 

*  Tylor,  Primitive  Ciiltun-,  i.  3'.»2.  citing  Krapf  and  Southey. 

•  .Vi/th,  Ititiittl,  and  Ueli'jioii,  2nd  e<l.  preface.  ^ 
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Bramerd,  who  sius  much  uf  the  redskiuB  iu  the  second 
quai'ter  of  last  century : — 

find  ibut  in  ancient  timea,  before  the  coming  of  the  white  people, 
■ome  [Indiaiig]  supposed  Am*  wttt  four  inviflible  powwni,  who  presided 
over  the  four  comers  of  the  earth.  Othen  imagiiMd  the  mm  to  be  the 

only  deity,  and  that  all  thingi  were  made  by  him ;  others  at  the  name 
time  hfivin?  n  cnnfnswl  notion  of  a  rrrtain  body  or  fountnin  of  (liMty, 
Homewbat  iilce  the  aiiiuui  mmuli,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  more 
learned  ancient  heathens,  diffasing  itaell  to  various  animals,  and  even 
to  inanimnte  things,  maUng  Owm  the  immediate  antiion  of  good  to 
certain  persons.  Bat  after  the  coming  of  the  vfhlu-  people,  they  seemed 
to  suppose  there  were  thidp  rfoifif'"?.  and  three  only,  Ijecause  flipy  snw 
people  of  three  different  kinds  of  compbxion — vis.,  English,  Itegioes,  and 
tlu'iviselves."* 

Brainerd,  tlioii^^h  an  '*  enthusiast,"  seems  to  hav*  iij.|iiirofl 
without  preconceptions,  and  may  pass  iis  a  a<)<>t\  witness. 
Here  then  we  liave  anion;^'  savages:  (1)  worsiup  of  the  Sun 
by  s<wn'  as  Sole  iUn] : '-'  the  eoiiception  of  a  GoimI  Sui»reuie 
Being  l)y  Polytheists ;  iind  O)  linally  i^^eiieral  resort  to  a 
])pliof  in  Tliree  Gods,  periiaps  an  adaptation  of  Christian 
Trinitarianism  to  the  needs  of  the  case  as  see  n  l>y  tlie 
redskin'a  science.  Mr.  Lang's  theory  implies  that  there 
has  l)een  degeneration  in  tlie  hitter  case  from  a  higher  to 
a  lower  form  of  faith.  In  reality  there  has  heen  no  such 
thing.  Social  and  material  degeneration  did  indeed  take 
place  among  the  redskins  after  the  advent  of  the  white 
man ;  but  the  theory  of  Three  Gods  is  no  more  degenerate 
than  the  theory  of  A  God,  whether  apart  from  others  or  * 
existing  alone.  It  was  a  primitively  scientific  attempt  to 
explain  a  newly  observed  phenomenon  which  the  older 
idews  did  not  seem  to  accoimt  for ;  and  the  process  shows 
very  well  how  simply  and  childislily  the  older  theories  had 
been  framed.  Mr.  Lang  himself  constantly  reminds  ns 
tiiat  the  savage  does  not  distinguish  as  theologians  do 
between  "  sphritual "  and  **  material "  beings  f  which 

1  Wesley's  ahrid^puent  of  the  Life  of  the  liev.  I>avid  Bramerd,  4th  ed., 
1800,  p.  179. 

-  This  should  lis  to  luiKlifv  soiiH  wli  it  Hume's  suk'^tantiftUy  sound 

thesis  that  polytheism  preceded  monotheism.  For  all  maMen  of  men  it 
certainty  did;  bat  at  an  eiirly  period  a  monothelst  or  an  atheist  midit  exist 
Among  polytheists.    Cp.  the  author  s  S'li,>rt  Hintorij  of  Freethouijht,  cli.  ii. 

'  Making  of  Heligum^  pp.  174,  182.  2iK);  Myth,  liUual,  und  Relhiiou,  2nd 
ed.  ii.  48-<fi0.  Ab  Ifr.  Lang  notes,  the  point  waa  made  long  ago  by  Dr. 
Btintoti.  Baiit  was  aMdeatlU  earlier  bjOrraser,  as  he  now  notes, /rf.  p.  64. 
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amounts  to  savin{;  that  thev  are  onlv  at  the  verv  first  sta^xe 
of  the  theistic  hy|K)thesis,  and  have  uot  realized  the  most 
elementary  objections  to  its  ade<iuacv.  So  with  other 
aspects  of  their  theism.  The  notion  of  a  Good  Power — as 
distinct  from  that  of  a  mere  First  G^kI  to  account  for  the 
other  Gods — would  Ihj  a  simple  peneraliz^ition  from  the 
ol)ser\  ed  cases  of  propitiousness  in  Nature,  and  was  neither 
a  higher  nor  a  lower  conception  than  that  of  a  Bad  Power 
or  a  variety  of  dan^jjerous  powers  who  did  the  more  abun- 
dant harm.  If  it  were  the  case  that  the  (iood  Power  alone 
was  held  not  to  need  propitiation,  that  would  he  a  si)ecially 
lof^ical  deduction  from  the  datum  that  his  only  function  was 
doing  good.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  supjiose  any  such 
rigour  of  logic  among  Siivages,  any  more  than  among 
Christians.  The  question  is  not  one  of  the  character  or  the 
hierarcliical  status  of  the  God,  hut  of  his  supjwsed  wtiritif. 
To  propitiate  an  Evil  Power  of  any  w)rt  would  seem  to  l)e 
a  most  natural  course;  and  we  know  how  simple  Christians 
in  Jill  ages  have  had  a  sneaking  tendency  to  '*  si)eak  the 
Devil  fair";  vet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Haidas  are  uncon- 
cerned  al>out  their  had  and  their  good  Creator-Gods  alike, 
while  they  fear  and  propitiate  the  nearer  Gods  of  Sun  and 
Sea,  who  are  mixed.  The  si)eculative  process  is  visil)ly 
from  hand  to  mouth  ;  and  the  remoter  God,  even  if  Creator 
of  Evil,  is  relatively  heneticent  simply  Iwause  he  has  l>een 
relieved  of — if  he  ever  had — active  administration,  not  at  all 
because  of  a  primeval  loftiness  of  conception  as  to  his  char- 
acter. That  becomes  more  and  more  evidently  a  chimera,* 
an<l  tlie  assertion  that  the  Supreme  Being  of  tlie  lowest 
savages  is  '*  on  a  higher  plane  by  far  than  the  Gods  of  Greeks 
and  Semites  in  their  earliest  known  characters  is  abso- 
lutely astray.  Those  very  Supreme  Beings,  by  Mr.  Lang's 
own  atlmission,  are  concurrent  witli  a  "  low  "  mythology  ;^  and 
he  escapes  the  force  of  this  admission  only  by  denying  that 

'  As  I  have  pointe<l  out  elsewhere,  sacrifice,  which  is  h  form  of  prayer,  is 
conditioned  primarily  bv  scarcity  or  ahiuulance  of  foo<l,  esiKtially  of  tame 
animals -a  fjictor  ignored  by  Mr!  Lang  in  his  comments  on  the  absence  of 
sacrifice  amont,'  ill  fe«l  races.    Cp.  A  Slmrt  IlUtonj  of  t  rcetUoiuiht,  p.  m. 
Miikimi  i>t'  JUli'iioii,  p.  2HU. 

Id.  pp]  li)7,  lUH;  Myth,  nitioil,  <iiitl  Itdinion,  2nd.  ed.  ii.  I'J,  »iof<. 
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the  niyilK)logy  is  really  "  connected  "  with  the  religion — a 
paralogism  which  might  as  well  l>e  applied  to  the  case  of  the 
Greeks  and  Semites.  The'  savage*  s  ethic,  as  ethic,  is  superior 
onl3*  where  his  tribal  state  is  relatively  communistic ; 
and  he  is  tf^n'r  e<iually  altruistic  as  regards  other  trihes. 

In  aiuitlu-r  connection,  the  puiiit  as  to  deL^eneiatiou  is 
raided  hy  Mr.  Lang  yet  again  to  fallacious  lairjxi^e.  He 
having  argued  that  the  Australians  eaimot  lia\e  got  the 

a  of  a  ('hief-r4od  from  a  trihe-chiei",  .since  ihev  luive  no 
chiefs,  it  is  ausNvcred  that  they  may  <»nce  have  had  them, 
their  present  stage  lieing  one  of  social  or  pliy .biological 
degeneration.  AVhereupon  Mr.  Lang  replies  that  there  is 
no  j)roof  of  ilegeneration.  inasnuicli  as  no  remains  of  pottery 
can  anvwhere  he  found  to  show  that  the  Australians  were 
ever  higher  than  at  present,  when  they  have  no  pottery. 
The  degeneration  argument,  he  then  triumphantly  declares^ 
must  he  the  resort  of  despair'*  on  the  part  of  his  oppo- 
nents. This  is  ail  pure  niisronccption.  It  really  does  not 
matter,  for  the  confutation  of  Mr.  Lang's  apt  inrisni,  whether 
the  Australians  have  degenerated  or  not,  though  as  regards 
the  question  of  chiefs,  that  is  possibly  the  true  solution. 
He  himself  concedes  that  Australian  Head-Men  of  tribes 
are  latterly  said  to  count  for  a  good  deal.^  But  as  we  have 
seen,  the  idea  of  a  First  God  who  made  the  others,  or  of  a 
Good  God  who  does  all  the  favourable  things,  does  not 
require  the  concrete  fact  of  chieftainship  to  suggest  it. 
Mr.  Lang's  case,  then,  is  not  bettered  either  way. 

That  the  native  Australians  have  however  undergone 
degeneration  is  a  proposition  incidentally  worth  clearing 
up,  in  the  interests  of  all  sides  of  anthropological  science. 
The  case  rests  on  the  fact  that  llie  Australians  are  not 
autoclilhniioiis.  l»iit  must  he  held  to  have  uneiciitly  iniiiii- 
grated.  prol.ahly  l)v  way  of  New  (iuinea  and  Cape  York.-^ 
If,  aM  ha^  Ijeen  con  jectured,  they  were  Dravidians,  gradually 
driven  further  souiii  wards  hy  invading  Tapuans,^  they  were 

'  Mtil,iit>f  iif  llvl'ujiou,  ApiH^nilix  D. 

-  I'esthel.  Uiu  ri'  of  Mniikiinl,  En^.  tr.  1H7»),  p.  32.5. 

'  See  Noll  iiiid  GlitUlotr.s  Iinlifiriioiis  Ilacfx  tif  the  Knrth,  18.57,  pp.  75-76, 
for  Logan's  theory.  As  pul  later  by  Bleek,  i(  b  rejected  by  Peechel,  p.  323. 
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presumably  "  low  to  stait  with.  But  inasmuch  as  races 
not  yet  "  high  "  are  seen  progressing  in  the  environment 
which  the  Australians  left — the  PapuauB  being  their 
superiors,  and  actually,  in  recent  times,  to  some  extent 
their  educators* — it  follows  that  whether  or  not  tliov  were 
of  the  game  stock  m  the  l*a])uaus  tliev  were  in  muic  pro- 
gressive conditions  before  than  after  entering  Australia. 
And  that  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  Races  degenerate 
not  through  an  iTiward  bias  that  way,  but  through  their 
oonditionB.  Now,  *'  nowhere  can  the  retarded  development 
of  mankind  be  more  readily  accounted  for  by  the  unfavour- 
able eoniiguration  of  the  country  than  in  Australia.'*^  Only 
a  race  bringing  to  it  a  high  secondary  or  tertiary  civiliza- 
tion, trith  domestic  animals  and  scientific  resources,  could 
there  prosper.  The  mass  o!  the  Australians,  then,  having 
for  ages  lived  in  conditions  exceptionally  unfavourable  to 
progress,  after  having  lived  in  much  better  conditions, 
must  be  held  to  have  partly  degenerated.'  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  losuig  i>ottery  but  of  losing  ground  in  the  total 
struggle  with  Nature.  And  that  they  had  chiefs  in  their 
"  better  *'  days,  when  they  warred  with  other  races,  is  likely 
enough,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  h\i)othesis  is  not  a 
necessity  for  the  iiaruralist  explanation  of  their  religion. 

It  now  becomes  t<)leial)ly  <>l)vious  that  the  inference  of 
some  "  high  *  and  "  pure  "  starting  point  for  savage  religion 
and  ethics  at  what  st  ems  to  theists  their  best,  is  not  onlv 
iiliiLiary  but  ol)scurantist.  Mr.  Tjnnj^,  saddlin;^  sinthro- 
polff^'V  with  liih  own  theism,  tdls  us  that  "  the.se  lii^di  Gods 
of  low  8avaf»es  ])reserve  tVom  dimmest  w^en  of  tlie  meanest 
culture  tlie  sketch  of  a  God  which  our  highest  reli<4i(»us 
thought  can  but  fill  up  to  its  ideal."  On  the  ordinary 
definition  of  "  religion  "  that  may  be  ;  but  if  by  "  liighest 
religious  thnnp:ht Ije  meant  highest  thought the  propo- 
sition must  here  be  negated.   Mental  and  other  science, 

>  pMohd,  p.  S86.  *  Pew)li«I,  p.  8S4. 

'  Compare  Mr.  Lftn!.'*^  o'^^n  rinal  rtdnii>-iiMi^.  Mi/iJi,  IHtnn},  mid  lUVutum^ 
ii.  346-7.  The  cm^  of  the  Fuegians,  where  be  adiuik*  probtvble  retrofp-ehttionf 
ia  domly  similar  to  that  of  the  AustalfauM.  As  to  tm  relative  richnesa  of 
the  Anstralian  langnage,  see  Peeobel,  p.  888. 
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happily,  can  transcend  the  ancient  paraloprjsiTi  of  tlie  (i(X)d 
God  who  made  evil ;  au<l  it  will  not  hu  penuittcd  t(»  (mr 
tlioists  to  impose  their  estiinato  of  |>riin<)r(lial  tlieisiii  on 
soi'ioloLn'eal  seienee  because  primitive  man  anticipated  tlieir 
favourite  myth.  Those  '*  degenerating  " — or,  it  may  be, 
stationary — Australian  tribes  have  developed  among  them 
in  a  perfectly  natural  fashion  a  tribal  ethic  of  aitruism, 
which  ethic  is  very  astutely  taught  to  the  young  by  the  old 
in  the  mysteries.  It  is  <  .nemely  important  to  the  old 
savage  that  the  younger  should  supply  him  with  food  ;  and 
the  principle  naturally  takes  the  shape  of  a  doctrine  of 

sharing  all  round,"  there  as  in  many  other  primitive 
communities  living  mainly  by  collective  hunting.  Where 
other  anthropologists  see  "  the  tyranny  of  the  old,"^  Mr. 
Lang  sees  a  hyper-Christian  religion  of  selflessness.** 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Australians  are  much  more 
fraternal  and  communistic  than  uiiy  Christian  community ; 
but  it  is  a  bad  fallacy  to  look  for  the  explanation  to  or 
through  some  primordial  conception  of  a  moral  Eternal/*' 
a  conception  aloof  from  or  precedent  to  **  mythology.** 
The  tru«^  explanation  lii-s  in  a  line  of  inference  from  the 
facts  that  among  wild  animals  the  male  patent  will 

feed  the  femak'  and  the  young ;  that  many  flocks  of  birds 
and  beasts  live  more  or  le«s  in  comnion  ;  and  that  evnii 
wolves  hunt  in  jiacks,  Tlicsc  aru  conditions  of  rtdative 
success  snr\  ival I  for  individual  tyj>os  and  for  groups  of 
spocies :  and  tlie  law  holds  good  iur  savages  just  as  for 
lower  animals. 

If  then  a  savage  is  found  conjoining  an  "  absurd " 
mythology  with  an  ethic  of  altruism  for  his  own  group,  and 
with  the  conception  of  a  Creator  God,  there  is  nothing 
incongruous  in  the  matter.   If   the  whole  crux  and  pussle 

>  tiObtxKk,  Orifiin  of  CMUzatkm,  Sth      pp.  451-2. 

^  III  the  revised  edition  of  Myth,  liitual,  ami  Jielu/ion  (ii.  2H)  Mr.  Lang 
protebte  that  be  "  oever  hinted  at  morals  divinely  and  Kupernornjally  revealed." 
and  that  he  alwajs  held  the  ^iven  ethic  to  be  the  naluml  product  of  the  so<Mal 
conditions.  One  asks  the  more  insistently  what  he  tli»  ii  means  by  ar^'uinR 
that  religion  heijnn  in  a  hiijh  ethira!  rniirpptinn  of  deity?  His  statenient 
that  ''all  morality  had  been  denied  to  tiie  Auhti  aiianii  is  a  complete  pervcrbioa 
d  the  i«ae. 
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of  niytliolof^y,"  as  Mr.  hiiuff  now  ti  lls  ns,  lies  in  the  colli- 
fjntion  of  alisiird  l«geuds  with  tlui  idea  ut  a  (h)oil  Creator, 
tlie  trouhlo  is  easily  (^ot  rid  of.  Uahappily  many  real 
puzzles  remain  after  the  false  puzzle  is  put  right.  The 
conception  of  a  Creator  God  is  simply  a  less  obvioua 
absurdity  than  the  more  naif  myths  concerning  him:  it  is 
itself  as  much  myth  as  they ;  and  it  is  "  irrational  in  the 
sense  ot  being  illogical.  The  ethic  of  altruism  for  the 
group  is  as  perfectly  natural  as  joint  luinting,  fishing,  or 
fighting ;  and  the  mountainous  fact  that  the  savage  never 
dreams  of  a  universal  altruism — a  fact  not  once  envisaged 
by  Kr.  Lang—disposes  once  for  all  of  the  theoiy  that  he 
started  with  a  high  *'  conception  of  a  universal  Father. 
Christians  indeed  think  they  have  a  high  conception  when 
thev  talk  of  a  universal  Father  without  for  a  moment 
attempting  to  practise  universal  brotherhood.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  unlettered  savage  even 
goes  through  the  process  of  pretending  to  himself  or  to  his 
God  that  he  loves  strangers  or  his  enemies.  For  the  rest^ 
there  is  no  vital  t  thical  difiference,  hut  only  a  refinement  of 
maimcr.s  or  inon  s,  between  the  crude  practice  of  bacriiice 
and  the  clinging  to  the  theory  of  a  divine  sacrifice  :  and 
the  fact  that  a  given  s;iva<4*',  lacking  the  wherewithal,  (1n«'s 
not  oiler  sacrifices  to  hi^  (iod.  docs  not  make  him  a  hcii<  i 
man  than  the  slau<^ditcrous  Tlchrew  of  the  days  of  Jesuis. 
Nor  does  the  latter-day  Chribtian  in  turn  salve  his  case  by 
snbstitutuig  tor  his  compromising  sacrificial  idea  that  of 

the  sacrifice  of  a  contrite  heart for  his  God  remains 
the  Cause  of  Evil,  and  his  ethic  is  thus  incurably  unsound. 
In  fine,  the  ethic  that  for  Mr.  Lang  is  "  highest  "  is  inter^ 
twined  with  mythology  just  as  surely  as  that  of  the  savage 
who*  whether  sacrificinf::  or  not,  imagines  a  God  who 
punishes  wickedness,  though  according  to  the  same  savage 
(says  Mr.  Lang)  the  same  Qod  is  the  Omnipotent  Creator 
of  all.^  In  fine,  all  theistic  ethic  is  flagrantly  mythological. 

If  this  reasoning  holds  good,  there  is  nothing  left  to 

'  Liiii;,'  i'Mtilhni.  p.  ISS)  !is>uiiit's  ti)  disf relit  one  testimony  by  the 
remark:  "Wbr  the  evil  spirit  should  punish  evil  deed»  is  not  endanfc.'^ 
Yet  ih«  trU  spirit  do«8  so  in  his  own  valigton. 
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refute  in  Mr.  Lang's  theorem  that  Animism  arose  partly 
if  not  wholly  by  way  of  the  "  snpemormal  *'  powers  of 
savages.^   After  seeming  thronghout  the  greater  part  of  his 
work  on  The  Mahiiiff  <>/  Uclnjum  t-o  connect  such  powers 
with   tlie   alleged   "  high "  primeval  concLptiuir  of  an 
**  ethical  judge,"  he  elects  to  stand  to  the  position  that 
tliey  rather  made  for  the  Animism  \\\\\c\\  J\tlUm  i'd  on  that 
tlieistic  conee])tion  and  corrupted  it.^    By  normal  })()\vers — 
such  seems  tn  he  Mr.  Lang's  liii.il  «l«K.'trine — you  ^ijct  "  high  " 
<;()iu*('pti()us  ;  h_v  su})<„'rnorm!il  }H;utrs  you  get  low — save  as 
re^^'iirds  th»'  In-Hrf  in  a  moral  future  state,  wiiich  is  price- 
less.'*^   To  whom  this  theory  of  tilings  gives  comfort  1  wm 
unaljle  to  conjecture.    But  that  it  is  a  mere  negation  of 
nil  the  data  it  is  very  eas>'  to  show.    It  has  been  established 
with  perfect  clearness  that  the  animizing  instinct  is  present 
in  animals ;  and  unless  all  bavages  are  "  supernormal," 
it  is  in  no  way  dependent  on  supernormal  faculties.  -Hup- 
posing  such  facuhies  to  exist,  they  nn'ght  serve  to  add 
eertain  items  to  the  mass  of  animistic  lore ;  but  tliere  is 
not  a  single  element  in  the  so-called  **  corruption  *'  of 
religion  by  mythology  that  is  not  easily  deducible  from 
normal  psychic  experience.   Absurd  and  gross  myths  can 
furise  either  out  of  crude  fancy  or  out  of  gross  practice, 
such  as  can  go  on  not  only  among  savages,  but  among 
primitive  rustics  in  Europe,^  alongside  of  formulas  about 
A  Supreme  or  Good  God.   Low  practical  ethics  can  and 
do  subsist  alongside  of  these  and  of  high  ethical  formulas 
in  civilized  countries,  independently  of  "  supernormal " 
corruptions :  mnch  more  may  they  do  so  among  savages. 

ii 

^  This  view,  like  the  more  famiiitir  ihetiiH  of  a  priinordiai  moDotheituu,  is 
found  in  previous  writers."  Bougemont  (L«  Peuple  Primitif^  3  torn.  1S95,  liv. 

i,  iii.),  Hupi)oses  the  original  ijionotheisiu  to  Iuinc  l;i)Ke<l  into  polytlici^m  l>y 
way  of  Pantheism,  tlirough  a  superfluity  of  religious  life,  and  exce^  of 
poetical  inspiration. 

St*  in  particular  pp.  Of),  71.  17*2, 

'  lun  tiiiiihtbf  lU  t  ieir,  Nov.  iH'Jb.  *  Makiitg  0/  lUliyioti,  p.  2M. 

"  /-;.</.  the  unpleasant  story  of  Zeus  and  Demeter,  given  by  Clemens 
AlexandrinuH  ( Pnttrept.n.)  iiu<\  Arnobius  (Adv.  fioiti'x,  v.  21).  The  symbolic 
action  there  ilcscribed  coiiM  cK-ciir  anion^  primitive  rustics  to-day.  It 
was  doubtltiJiJi  a  seasonal  ceremony,  transferred  to  divine  biography  in  the 
usual  ftushion.  But  if  it  could  latterly  lie  )>elieved  in  m  such  an  episode,  it 
.could  be  so  conceived  by  the  early  practisers  of  the  ceremony. 
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Beliets  111  f^liHhls,  souls,  i  (  -m  rt'Ctiou,  dcjiions,  fairies,  uiicl 
ft  future  btate,  can  and  do  arise  and  tluurisli  anion;^  sava^^es 
and  more  advanced  eounimnities  independently  of  any  of 
the  "  sujiernormal  "  processes  contended  for  by  Mr.  Lang. 
His  whole  colligation  of  tliese  matters  with  his  theory  of 
the  making  of  religion  is  thus  worse  than  nugatory.  We  are 
asked  to  suppose  that  primevnl  man  (whom  all  the  while, 
hy  natural  inference,  we  nmst  hold  to  have  had  animistic 
liahitH  of  mind)  bepan  with  a  ''high"  conception  of  a 
righteous  or  benevolent  Supreme  Being,  as  savages  eon- 
oeive  righteousness  and  benevolence :  that  is,  that  without 
a  single  preliminary  animistic  concept  (though  the  ape-man 
had  the  animistic  habit  before  him)  the  primal  man  pro- 
ceeded straight  to  a  ttniversatist  theistic  abstraction.^ 
Then,  having  thought  out  a  "  righteous  '*  Omnipotent  God, 
a  "  moral  Eternal  **  who  represents  only  his  own  morality,  the 
cave  man — or  whatever  else  we  figure  him  to  have  been — 
developed  "  supernormal  powers,  which  revealed  to  him 
all  manner  of  forces  that  do  not  exist 

To  insist  that  powers"  which  thus  effect  in  the  main 
mere  delusion  and  corruptiun,  as  a^'ainst  the  "  high  ** 
thinking  of  the  earliest  men  (who  in  turn  might  just  as 
well  havf  ]iad  such  disasfious  powers),  are  rightly  to  he 
deRcril)<.d  as  "  supernonnaJ,  "  is  hurtdy  an  odd  way  i)f  classi- 
fying things.  Hut  the  classification  is  in  kee^iing  with  Mr. 
Lang's  handling  of  tlie  jilienomena  of  savage  ethics  and 
philosophy;  and  the  total  result.  1  ivjxat.  is  doctiinal 
chaos.  The  very  con(»'i)tions  of  a  Supr« me  Being  which 
he  sets  over  a;^ainst  tiiosc  of  Animism  are  instances  of 
Animism;^  and  his  chronic  restriction  of  the  title  of 

I  Even  this,  of  ooane,  is  strictly  Animi.stic. 

'  This  in  despite  of  phrns*>M  w}^^^"  iitfontintlnn  not  accessible  to  tli.  known 
4^anneU  of  sense,"  ami  uU>ut  uui  e.scuinu;^  "  ul  luuiaents  from  tht;  boiuis  of 
Time  and  the nuuiaoles  of  Space"  (Work  cited,  pp.  71,  292-3). 

*  Mr.  Lang  argues  thut  Jx  ,  itusc  thn  ertrly  man  diil  not  mho  the  rm*  tlrm  of 
"spirit,"  "Animism  wa-s  nui  metUd  for  the  ciuiksi  idea  of  a  luuial  LUfinal** 
(JfaJUitg,  p.  182).  As  if  the  question  were  ever  supposed  to  be  raised  in  early 
AnimiNin  at  nil !  On  thi*  view.  Animism  is  indeed  not  iiriniiti\ l>iit  Ixtcand 
metaphjiiical !  Mr.  Lan^j  ban  here  in  effect  altered  the  whole  signiticance  of 
Am  tann*  As  franwd  Iqr  Mr.  Ttlor.  it  sppliss  to  •xsctly  th«  unconaeiotu 
Aimmiitioa  wbidi  Mr.  Lang  has  m  view. 
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myth  "  to  Btories  which  make  Gods  figmre  as  animals  or 
as  immoral,  claBsifying  all  stories  of     moral "  and 

"creative  "  Gods  as  "  relijjioii,"  is  not  merely  a  l>e*^;^in^'  of 
the  question,  but  an  ejection  of  scientitic  nietliod  from  the 
problem.  To  call  one  aspect  of  primitive  autln  opomorphism 
*'al)Siuil,  and  another  aspect  '*  sacred,"  when  both  alike 
are  the  best  the  savage  can  do  to  exphiiii  his  cosmos,^  is  an 
uiiscientihc  inconsequence.  And  to  condemn  iiiixh\v  and 
others  for  making  a  severance  between  savage  etliic  and 
savage  theology,'^  while  af^irniing  just  sucli  a  severance 
between  savage  ethic  and  savage  myth,  is  to  give  the  incon- 
sequence an  aggressive  emphasis. 

In  the  words  of  a  mythologist  with  no  superuatm'alisfc 
axe  to  grind,  "  to  our  [savage]  predecessors  we  are  indehted 
for  much  of  what  we  thought  most  om*  own  " — a  proi>osi- 
tion  which  cuts  both  ways  where  Hr.  Lang  would  have  it 
cut  only  one — "  and  their  errors  were  not  wilful  extrava- 
gances or  the  ravings  ot  insanity,  but  simply  hypotheses, 
justiiiable  as  such  at  the  time  when  they  were  propounded, 
but  which  a  fuller  experience  has  proved  to  be  inadequate.''* 
And  in  the  words,  again,  of  a  student  of  a  religion  as  to 
which  there  is  no  special  motive  to  set  up  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions, "There  is  nothing  in  worship  but  what  existed  before 
in  mythology."* 


1  In  one  pasiMige  {Myth,  liitmil^  and  lielujivn^  ist  ed.  u.  282,  2ad  ed. 
ii.  800)  Hr.  Liuig  bimself  takes  up  this  position.  None  the  lens,  he  elsewhere 

makes  the  severance  before  nf)t.  d.  See  above,  pp.  48,  K'l ;  imd  cp.  work  ciletl, 
2nd  (i»d.  ii.  141»  147,  loO,  etc.  Oo  p.  147  Mr.  Lfuig  cxpretwly  poeita  "a 
rational  and  an  irrational  stream  of  thought,"  and  confines  the  "  Inationftl " 
to  "myth  and  ritual,"  making  "prayers  and  hymns"  on  the  contrary 
"rational."    As  if  prayers  and  hymns  were  not  ritual  and  myth-narrative  ! 

*  Makiufl  of  Urlitjiou,  pp.  11)1,  rJ5;  Myth,  llitnal,  and  Jteliifiou,  2nd.  ed. 
ii.  5.  Mr.  Lang  is  very  severe  on  Huxley's  "  crude "  position,  while  noting 
elsewhere  that  I>r.  Tylor  bod  saitrthe  »ame  thing. 

»  .1.  G.  Frazer,  The  (ioUleu  Jioiifih,  i.  211. 

*  Darmesteter,  Introd.  to  trans,  of  the  Zendavesta,  2nd.  ed.  p.  Izziii.  It  la 
to  he-  kf'pt  in  view,  of  course,  thnt  whilo  ritual  thus  iilways  presupposes  a 
niytliiciil  process,  the  historic  ritual  may  give  rist;  to  new  concrete  myths. 
"Formyto  changt s  wliile  custom  remaUts  eoostant."  Frazer,  ii.  68.  Cp, 
Bergmann,  as  cited  above,  p.  11. 
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§  2.  The  MetapliyHc  of'  Jieligion. 

.Somewhat  similar  in  form  to  Mr.  Lang's  doctrine  is  that 
of  a  learned  continental  mythologist  and  Hehraist  who 
prpci'ded  him,  l>r.  Ignaz  Onldziher,  a  professed  adherent  ol 
(he  school B  of  Kuhu  and  Max  Miiller,with»  however,  theoretie 
formolas  of  his  own,  in  particular  this: — 

**  I  hnve  given  to  the  conception  of  tlM  mjth  a  n&rrower  soope  than  is 

•  usually  done.  I  believe  it  necessMiry  to  t^parate  it  strictly  from  the  con- 
iTptinn  of  religion,  and  especially  to  excliiflp  from  the  sphere  of  primitive 
ni\ tholojsrv  the  questions  of  Cosmogony  »uul  l-thirs  itht;  origin  of  Evil)."". 

Thili  filai  thug  procedure  is  justified  as  follows  : — 

"The  latter  point  was  of  rspfolnl  iiupnrtanee  in  refercnec  to  the 
Hebrrw  Mvth,  since,  8<?  T  sliow  in  th»'  ln^t  chapter,  the  solution  of  these 
questions  by  the  UebrewH  was  produced  in  the  later  period  of  civilization 
«nd  from  «  fdnign  impolse.  Then  ii  an  InunMue  differonoe  botfrteen 
the  aaeienl  mjthicat  view  of  the  ori^n  of  luUiire  and  that.Uter  ooemo- 
gonie  >v>tero.  So  long  as  mythical  ideas  are  still* living  in  the  mind, 
r)  r  uiidti  an  jiltru-d  form,  wlu  n  the  times  are  ripe  for  cosmogonic 
bpct.uiaUonH,  a  coi^mogony  appeiirs  as  a  state  ol  development  of  the 
anoieiit  myth.  Bot  when  the  myth  h«B  ntleriy  vwiiahed  from  oonaoions- 
nen,  then  the  mind  is  leedy  to  ittodve  foieiisa  ooBmo^oiiie  idees,  which 
can  be  fitted  into  the  frame  of  its  nli^oQs  thought  and  eeoommodnled 
to  its  relipfious  views.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Hebrews;  nnd  hence 
....I  havt'  not  treated  as  Hebrew  mythical  matter  the  Co-^mugony  of 
Geoe^,  whtoli,  moreover,  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  mere  literar^i' 
craaUoD  then  as  a  view  of  the  orii^n  of  thiogB  emanating  diieotiy  from 
the  mind  of  the  people." 

There  is  here,  I  think,  an  obvious  confusion,  of  a  kind 
frequent  in  mythological  disGUsaion,  which  is  so  commonly 

carried  on  with  an  unfixed  tenninology  and  an  irregular 
logical  inctliod.  (iranted  that  the  Genesaie  cosmogony  is 
a  lit'ciaiy  ct)iii)tilati()ii,  iiiiulc  in  or  after  the  l"lxile,  mainly 
from  Chaldseo-liabyloui^u  luaterialB,  these  materialn  are  in 
the  terniH  of  the  cawe  niythrt.  J^vcn  if  the  Bahyloiiiiyi.s  got 
them  from  the  Akkadians,  tlicy  muHl  at  souk  innnt  hnve 
roott'd  in  i  »  lntivf^ly '*  primitive  "  fancy.  It  i>  imiiiat<  i  iai 
to  tlie  (lui'stion  whtjther  at  that  or  any  otiier  ixiiiit  in  I  In' 
(l('\t'loi)ni<Mit  till  V  were  8p;'cially  shaixnl  or  intiiu  iK-cd  Ijy 
men  ol  relatively  imcommou  geuius :  the  same  possibility 

*  MffthoUhjy  amung  the  Ih'breu*,  Eng.  tr.  1H77,  intr.  p.  xxv, 

P 
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holds  good  in  every  mythological  case.  What  we  come  to 
then  is  this,  that  the  Hebrew  Bible  contains,  besides 
many  remains  of  primitive  Hebrew  myth,  late  adaptations 
of  foreign  myths  made  by  way  of  cosmogonic  teaching  or 
quasi-scientific  history.  It  is  perfectly  fitting,  nay,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  mythologist,  to  mark  clearly  the  dis* 
tinctiou  l)etween  the  two  orders  of  mj'thic  matter  ;  ])ut  to 
Hiii  aside  the  necoiid  ordtT  as  non-iiiythulogical  is  simply  to 
renounce  one  of  the  mont  interesting  provinces  of  tlie  study. 
If  the  mytholof^ist  gives  it  up,  who  is  to  take  it  in  hand  ? 
The  hierologist  may  handle  the  stories  of  the  Fall  and  the 

lood  as  expressions  of  the  ethieal  attitude  of  the  adaptors  ; 
hut  the  stones  about  Adam  and  Eve  and  Xoah  remain 
myths ;  and  the  advanced  apologist  ui  our  own  day 
excitedly  protests  when  they  are  treated  either  hy  helievers 
or  hy  unbelievers  as  part  of  *' religion."  Ohviously  they 
come  within  Mr.  Lang's  compreheuaive  species  of  absurd 
and  offensive  anecdotes." 

Nor  can  we  be  really  sure  that  these  myths  are  in 
essentials  non-Hebraic.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  grant  to 
Br.  Goldziher  that  at  any  ix>int  in  Hebrew  history,  in  some 
spontaneous  way,  "  the  [old]  myth  had  utterly  vanished 
from  consciousness."  How  could  it  possibly  do  so  save 
after  it  had  been  crowded  out  by  a  later  myth  ?  Rather 
we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  the  Jews  of  the  Exile,  having 
some  simple  cosmogonic  myths  of  their  own,  and  finding 
more  elaborate  statements  current  among  thek  more  civilized 
and  cultured  conquerors,  sought  to  blend  all  together.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  redactors  have  preserved  two  creation 
stories,  with  different  Crod-names,  embodying  different 
cosmogonic  notions.  In  any  case,  the  Babylonian  myths 
themselveH,  though  complicated  by  astronomical  knowledge 
and  speculation,  clearly  retained  "  primitive  **  elements  in 
virtue  of  that  tenacious  tendency  in  mythic  usage  on  which 
Mr.  hmv^  is  al  way-  insisting;. 

Tlic  attempt  Lu  draw  a  division  of  .species  l>el\veen  aliso- 
lute  myth  and  mytliless  religion  in  a  visibly  composite 
whole  breaks  down,  on  whatever  lines  it  is  attempted, 
leading  as  it  does  to  the  moat  contradictory  results,  buch 
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an  jittenipt  it  in  that  1)i  inj^s  Professor  Max  Muller  to  con- 
fusion with  liis  Sclilf  lei  uiuc'lier  tlieoreiu  of  a  perception  of 


ceded   and    presunial)ly    inspired    the    fonnuhx    of  Dr. 
Goldziher;  but  it  may  l)e  well  to  fmulyzc  it  afresh  in  the 
professedly  revised  form  given  to  it  in  Professor  Miiller's 
Giti'ord   Lectm*es  of  1888  on  what  he  calls  "  Natural 
Religion,"   as  distinguished    from   the  later  stages  of 
Physical" Anthropological;'  and     Psychological."  It 
ivould  not  l>e  fair  to  say  of  Professor  Muller  tliat  he  has 
never  made  any  progress  in  his  opinions :  he  has  really 
adopted  several  new  ideas  during  his  polemical  career ;  but 
it  is  his  tendency  all  the  same  to  stick  faithfully  to  the  old 
ones ;  ao  that  his  later  energies  have  run  a  good  deal  to 
showing  that  his  different  positions  are  not  only  recon- 
cilable, but  mutually  supporting.   This  comes  out  notably 
enough  in  his  fluctuating  account  of  natural  religion  in  the 
volume  under  notice.    **  Religion/*  he  tells  us  in  his  fifth 
lecture,*    if  it  is  to  hold  its  place  as  a  legitimate  element 
of  our  consciousness,  must,  like  all  other  knowledge,  hrffin 
with  sensuous  experience."   Mark  the  **  begin,"  which  is 
repeated  later  on.*   As  the  argument  proceeds,  however,  it 
is  insisted  that  "  every  perception  involves,  irhHln  r  we  arc 
(•(ftiHcioim  itf  it  or  not,  some  ))erL'eption  of  the  iniiiiite";^  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  is^  that  thin  perception  "'/nun 
the  rt'rff  Ifn/uiuiuif  formed  an  ingredient,  or,  if  you  like,  a 
necessary  complement  to  all  jinitv  knotrlnhiv."'    Now,  it  is 
very  plain  that  if  "  from  the  very  beginnin;^'  "  men  perceive 
(not  conceive)  the  intniite  in  pereeivin<.'  tlie  finite,  a  dog 
may  do  the  same:  that  is  to  say,  he  percei\es  tinite  ohjects 
ivht'thi  r  nr  not  In:  /s-  naiHcionH  that  they  urc  jiiiiir.     Then  a 
dog  miglit  have  the  beginning  of  reli^non.    i^ut  alread}'^ 

the  Professor  had  stipulated  that  "  Real  thought  begins 

when  we  combine  the  percepts  of  sensation  into  con- 
cepts hy  discovering  something  they  share  in  common,  and 
embody  that  common  property  m  a  sign  or  a  name.**  Then 


the  in  til  lite  at  all  stages  of  thoug 


ht.    That  doctrine  pre- 


»  P.  lU. 


*  P.  141. 


•  P.  135. 


«  P.  140. 


•  P.  116. 
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the  beginning  of  religion,  on  tlu;  Professor's  showing,  is 
not  renl  tluunj^ht.  Further,  \\v  may  l^e  conscious  of  the 
infinite  (whicii  is  only  a  single  necessary  perception) 
without  renlly  thinking.  Tliis  is  tolerably  explicit ;  but 
in  a  little  while/  after  the  **  whetlier  we  are  conscious  of  it 
01*  not,"  the  Professor  says,  '*  I  am  told  that  there  are  many 
Ravage  trilu  s  t  von  now  who  do  not  possess  a  word  for  finite 
|Uid  infinite.  Is  that  nii  answer Of  course  it  is  an 
fuiswer — ^to  him  !  He  has  been  telling  us  that  there  is  no 
*'  real thought  without  words — that  thought  and  language 
are  the  same  thing — and  that  thought -reason.  His  oppo- 
nents simply  meet  him  on  his  own  ground,  and  say  that  a 
perception  of  the  infinite  which  is  not  **  real  thought*'  is  a 
chimera. 

But  that  is  only  one  stage  of  the  confusion.  Soon  it  is 
intimated  that  "we  must  restrict  the  sphere  of  religion, 
so  far  as  it  is  founded  on  perceptions  of  the  infinite.  We 
must  reserve  the  adjective  religious  for  those  jterceptinm  oj 
the  unkfwwn  or  the  infinite  which  influence  man*s  actions 
and  his  tvhofe  moral  nature  and  yet  again,'  we  have  the 
definition:  ''Beligion  consists  in  the  perception  of  the 
infinite  under  snrh  inauifestaiimin  an  are  ahJr  to  iHjinnwe 
the  moral  character  of  man.  I  look  upon  this  as  a  defi- 
nition of  rt'Htjiim  in  its  oriaiu  "  (italics  here  Dr.  Miiller's). 
That  is  to  say,  tlin  previously  alleged  l>eginning  of 
religion  was  not  n  lieginning  of  icligion  at  all.  since 
it  did  not  alfeet  tlie  nioial  cliaiaeter  of  man.  And 
yet,  after  all,  we  have  in  tb<'  closing  lecture'  the  dictum 
that  "anything  that  hlls  a  man  abov*-  the  realiti(^s  of  this 
material  life  is  religion."  If  that  be  not  explicit  enough, 
we  have  the  story  of  the  old  Samoyede  woman  who  saluted 
the  snn  at  its  rising  and  setting,  saying  aJie  did  what  he 
did;  with  the  lecturer's  comment,  *' It  gave  her  the  sense 
of  a  Beyond,  and  that  i«  the  tntr  lij'e  of  aU  nlitjion'': — this 
though  there  is  no  moral  influence  whatever  involved. 
The  Professor  thus  ends  in  threefold  and  irreparable 

»  p.  125.  *  l\  m.  »  p.  188.  *  p.  ses. 
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confusion,  lie  explains^  that  his  expansion  of  his  defi- 
nition of  religion  l*»  iuchule  moral  influence  was  made  in 
acknowledgment  of  tlie  foictj  of  the  criticisms  of  Trofesnor 
Pfieiderer  on  his  previous  definition  :  l»ut  lie  has  neither 
adopted  the  Pfleiderer  posit luii  nor  adhered  to  his  own. 
He  lias  simply  used  the  two  definitions  incoiihistently  and 
at  random,  it  l)ein<?  so  nineli  his  tendeiipv  to  cleave  to  anv 
doctrine  he  has  once  adopted  that  he  does  not  logically 
readjust  his  thinking  even  to  a  change  he  is  disposed  to 
make.  Plis  first  definition  was  apnori,  much  as  he  claims 
to  be  hifitorical  md  anti-theoretic ;  and  the  equally  a  prhri 
dogma  of  Piieiderer  refuses  to  oomhine  with  it.  Wnndt, 
who  is  a  good  deal  more  of  a  psychologist  than  either  of 
these  writ*  rs.  decides  that  **  all  percepts  and  sentiments' 
beoome  religious  as  soon  as  they  have  reference  to  some 
ideal  existence  which  can  supply  the  wishes  and  require* 
ments  of  the  human  heart  and  that  account  covers  the 
great  mass  of  ancient  mythology. 

Pfleiderer*s  influence  is  to  be  seen  in  the  form  given  by 
Israel  Sack  to  the  summaries  in  his  meritorious  and  often 
luminous  work  on  the  transition  of  Judaism  from  Bible-dom 
to  Talmudism.   Tt  was  in  the  exilic  period,  he  writes,  that 

■■  th<- re  Clime  upon  the  Yuhweh  r»'lip:ion  tlio  prei^snre  nf  n  nrw  cipnient, 
born  of  the  age,  namely  the  purely  religious  cult,  the  periional  godlmesi 
{OMietvenhrmuj)  indepenAmt  o(  toeUil  life.  ItiMM  tiw  finl  tlep  tonnwds 
Ihe  vdMwliig  of  ttM  mUh^  off  IbmmI  from  PMortiniMi  soil,  and  geiienlly 
toward.^  the  conoeflml  {fnQryfOelun)  sondoriiig  of  Ibo  rdlgiotu  from  tlw 
•octAl-efchioal.*** 

That  is  to  say,  the  emergence  of  the  purely  religious  was 
only  the  beginning  of  a  movement  ttftranh  the  purely 

religious.  And  on  the  next  |)age  Herr  Sack  notes  that  it 
was  in  the  same  exilic  period,  whicli  first  really  sahhatized 
the  Sahhath,  that  there  was  set  up  the  Xizith  symhol — the 
*'  rihhon  of  hlue  upon  the  fringes  of  the  Ixuders  of  their 
gaimeuts,"  which  is  given  out  iu  tlie  Mosaic  law  as  a  pre- 

1  p.  193. 

*  Cited  by  Muller,  p.  7H. 

"  Pie  altjiiditclie  RtUffkm  $m  Vebgrganffe  rom  Bibetlkum  zmm  TabMiUmuMt 
1889,  p.  26. 
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Bcription  by  Yahweh  to  Moses.'  The  second  testimony 
disposes  ol  the  first.  The  conditions  of  the  exile  would 
naturally  develop  a  private  as  distinguished  from  a  public 
habit  of  devotion ;  but  the  Zizitk  symbol  is  precisely  the 
effort  to  make  a  substitute  for  the  old  nationalistic  regimen ; 
and  of  people  in  that  frame  of  mind  it  is  idle  to  assert  that 
they  have  risen  from  tribalism,  ethical  or  mythical,  to  "  pure 
religion.**  Nor  can  the  claim  be  any  better  made  out  for 
any  later  style  of  Judaism,  or  any  other  system  that  holds 
by  sacred  Iwoks.  Judaism  is  tribal  to  this  day :  and  Chris* 
tianity,  instead  of  progressively  denuding  itself  of  myth 
and  syml)ol  and  ritual,  shuws  everywhere  the  tendency  to 
make  more  of  them  than  ever,  the  i^rotestant  impulse  heing 
on  the  way  to  euthanasia  in  rationalisin,  w  liile  the  forces  of 
tlu-  myth-mongers  and  ritualists  expand  as  the  restrictive 
element  is  removed. 

Here,  as  at  other  points,  we  tiiid  Sir  (it  uuf'  Cox  avnidinj» 
the  fallacious  txtremtis  to  which  theuiogiciU  bias  has  led 
some  lay  mylholo^'ists.  "In  one  sense,"  he  says,  ''we 
mav,  and  in  another  we  may  not.  draw  distinctions  Ix'tween 
the  religion  of  a  people  and  their  mythology.  That  is  to 
say,  we  may  differentiate  aspects,  but  cannot  negate  the 
organic  connection.  We  are  hardly  even  entitled  to  speak, 
with  Ottfried  MuUer,  of  "  the  history  of  the  worship  of  the 

•  Sinnhfru,  xv.  'M  41. 

*  On  tlrfek  and  iMtiu  Uelujioun,  lectuif  in  lU  li'jious  HijuUiim  of  the  U  urUlf 
8nd.  ed.  p.  217.  In  the  M\ithoUHjii  of  the  Aryan  Natimi»,  p.  3,  Sir  Ooorge 
tjomewhat  obticureH  thf  point  \>\  gaying  of  the  Greeks  that  "  \\v  must  (haw  a 
iihiup  line  of  severtuice  betwtwu  their  theolo^*  and  Uieir  religion,  if  we  luc 
religion  in  the  wnw  fttt«ch«d  to  it  by  Locke  or  Newton,  Milton  or  Butler.*' 
But  he  goes  on  to  iiiHist  on  the  hi«tori<-  unity  of  the  whole  system,  which  is 
whiki  we  are  ooucerned  with.  lu  another  passage  (p.  16)1)  tilt  George  reveraee 
the  difficulty.  Speaking  of  the  RomanK.  he  twiys  that  in  their  system  **so 
thin  was  the  disgiiiHe  [of  the  natural  foires  wornhippedj  thjit  the  growth  of  a 
Latin  mijthttUujij,  strictly  so  CHlle<l,  becHnie  iniponsible."  It  is  not  here  meant 
that  the  Latins  were  specially  religious,  in  the  elevatetl  sense,  but  the  reverse. 
Of  couise  the  proper  statement  wonld  be  simply  that  the  surviving  Latin 
niythnln^'v  is  fiHre  nnrl  fofumonplnce.  The  phrase  cited  is  an  echo  of 
MonmiJ-cu  [ch.  \n.  Eiik-  U.  e<l.  18<i8,  i.  1H4-I)) ;  but  the  idea  is  one  of 
Monmisen's  many  self-contradictions.  As  against  it  he  hius  twice  8tate«l  the 
historif  fart:  "In  If.ily,  as  in  Ilelhus.  there  lir=5  ftt  the  fc.nndation  nf  the 
popular  fuilh  iht;  .vanie  common  treasure  of  allegorical  and  symbolical  views 
of  nature"  (//ix/ori/  nf  Ilime.  Eng.  tr.  1K68,  i.  28*  oh.  ii.).  "  Absti action 
and  personitication  lay  at  the  root  of  the  Boman  as  well  M  of  the  Hellenic 
mythology  "  (Id.  i.  183,  ch.  xii.). 
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Oreeian  Gods  **  as  "the  auxiliary  science  of  most  impor- 
tance to  mythology, for  an  auxiliary  that  is  essential  is 

practically  a  part  of  one  process.  In  any  case,  the  same 
sympathetic  scholar  has  well  ari^nied  lhal  in  llumtr  the 
conception  of  Zeus  the  moral  govi  rnor  and  Zeus  the  cloud- 
compeller  is  one  twotuld  thino; :  and  he  goeh  on  to  cite  as 
essentially  and  even  noltly  reli^^ious  the  set  of  niytlis  in 
w  hjch  Zeus  lias  offspring  hy  diti'erent  females — the  "  heautiful 
and  subHine  fuhle  in  the  Theogony  "  wherein  Zeus  espoused 
Themis  and  hy  her  hegat  the  Destinies  ;  and  that  accordinLf 
to  which  Eiirvnome  hore  to  him  the  Charites.  Inasmuch 
as  Zeus  here  plays  as  usual  the  a(kilterer,  the  anecdotes 
l>ecome  under  ^^r.  Lang's  system  slightly  offensive,  if  not 
absurd.  But  Ottfried  Miiller,  who  is  reputed  to  have  heeu 
a  religions  man,  protests  that  ''He  who  does  not  here 
recognize  religion,  genuine,  true  religion,  for  him  have 
Moses  and  the  prophets  written  in  vain. And  Miiller  would 
seem  to  be  entitled  like  another  to  Ins  view  of  religion's 
**true  guise.*'  Nay,  yet  another  Miiller,  JuHas  to  wit, 
defending  Christianity  against  the  mythological  interpreta- 
tion of  Strauss,  insists  that  the  "  inmost  and  most  essential 
characteristic  "  of  a  myth  is  just "  the  religious  element 
a  straining  of  things  the  other  way  in  religion*s  name* 

§  3.  Mr,  (irant  Allen  a  TUcoirm, 

Thi^  -jM'cies  of  resistance  alone  would  suttice  to  prove 
the  inexi)ediency  of  tht^  hit<'st  attempt  of  all  to  break  u]) 
the  phenomena  of  religion  int(»  unconnected  species — the 
attempt  made,  namely,  hy  the  late  Mr.  (irant  Allen  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  his  able  and  suggestive  work  on  Tin- 
Krohttion  of  the  liha  of  (iod  (1BJ)7).  Without  noting  Mr. 
Lang's  similar  undertaking  to  sunder  mythology  from 
religion,  Mr.  Allen  charges  upon  mythologists  in  general 
an  erroneous  identihcation  of  the  two,  and  proceeds  in  his 

'  Introthu  lioH^  p.  176. 
*  Id,  p.  1S6. 

"  JuliuH  Miiller,  (>it  the  Theonf  of  Mytk»t  Eng*  tr.  in  Vtnce*  the  Ckurfh 
iu  Reply  to  SlrauM^  1S45,  p.  184. 
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turn  to  pass  one  more  verdict  of  (iivoicc.  Devils  ami 
Cyclopes  and  Centaurs,  he  insists  to  l)e«^in  wilii,  are  not 
Gods  '*  or  anything  like  one.  They  have  no  more  to  do 
with  religion,  i)roperly  so  called,  tlian  the  uiiicorn  of  the 
royal  arms  has  tu  do  wifcii  British  Christianity.  A  God,  as 
I  understaad  the  word,  and  as  the  vast  mass  of  mankind 
has  always  understood  it,  is  a  supernatural  heing  to  be 
revered  and  worshipped  Bearing  this  distinction  care- 
fully in  mind,  let  us  proceed  to  eonaider  the  essentials  of 
religion."^ 

The  reason  for  this  preliminary  distinction  turns  out  to 
be  that  Mr.  Allen,  having  in  view  one  particular  Ime  of 
descent  for  the  God^dea,  desired  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  other.  His  position  is,  in  brief,  that  "  corpse- worship 
is  the  protoplasm  of  religion/*  and  that  "  folk-lore  is  the 
protoplasm  of  mytholog\%  and  of  its  more  modern  and 
philosophical  oflfshoot,  theology/'^  Wliich  recalls  the  rail- 
way guard's  decision  that  *'  dogs  is  dogs  and  cats  is  dogs, 
hut  a  tortoise  is  a  hinseck."  The  decision  to  connect 
theulo}4y  not  with  religion  l)ut  with  niytholo^'v  is  a  course 
worthy  f>f  niytholo'Jiy  itself.  Arl)itiary  on  any  definition, 
it  becomes  rvlni vaguutly  so  in  view  of  Mr.  Allen's  tuller 
definition  of  leh'gion,  wliich  is  that  n-li^^ion  i)i-o])erIy  so 
called  consist ^  in  ubservanceti,  ritual,  prayer,  ceremonial, 
sacriiict  s,  and  so  on. 

"  Wbftt  is  not  Ht  all  essentiul  to  i-eligion  in  its  wider  a.si)ect— tukiug 
the  world  round,  both  piu*t  and  prc^ut,  I'agiin,  Buddhist,  Mohammedun, 
Christian,  savage  and  eivitized — is  the  ethical  element,  pro[)erl>-  so  called. 
And  what  is  very  little  essential  indeeil  Ir  the  philosophical  element, 
theolofO'  or  inytholoKJ',  the  abstrnct  theory  of  MjiirittiJil  existences.  This 
theory,  to  \w  sure,  is  in  pnrh  rountry  or  rmre  vli>>,  lii  rt'Utteil  with  religion 
under  cei  tain  uitpti  tii ;  and  the  Htoriew  told  ninrnt  the  Godb  or  God  iu:e 
much  mixed  up  with  the  cult  itsdf  in  the  minds  of  worshippers;  but  they 
are  no  proper  part  of  relic^on,  ttrietly  no  fatted. , .  .Bdtgion,  aa  soch,  ia 
essentially  practical:  theology  or  mjthology,  as  such,  is  cesentially  theo- 
rrtira!  if  theory  and  pnictice  were  oppwit*'  or  unconne<'ted  .  .  . . I 
ftlso  believe..  ..that  the  two  li.e.,  the  theory  and  the  pnwticel  have  to  a 
large  estent  distinct  origins  and  roots :  that  the  union  between  them  is 
in  great  part  adventitious:  and  that,  therefore,  to  account  for  or  explain 
the  one  is  bj  no  means  equivalent  to  accounting  for  and  explaining  the 
other. 

1  KrotuUtm  of  the  Jtlea  of  God,  p.  21.      «  Id.  p.  438.      *  Id.  pp.  22-38. 
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This  diiSBrentiation,  it  will  be  obeenred,  is  in  part  in  almost 
oomplete  agreement  with  that  of  Mr.  Lang,  whom  Mr. 
Allen  supposed  himself  to  be  setting  aside.  Both  writers 
decide  that  the  connection  between  mythology  and  religion 
is  ^'accidental'*  or  '^adventitious/*  but  they  have  very 
different  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  religion  "strictly 
so-called."    It  begins    to  be  pretty  clear  that  these 
iiidindual  tleciBions  as  to  what  religion  in  to  he  are  a 
mere  element  of  gratuitous  confusion,  and  tliat  in  the  imnie 
of  science  they  mu.st  he   all  dihallowed.  "Religious'* 
j)ersons  protest  that  religion  and  theology  are  different 
things,  but  insist  that  what  Mr.  Allen  calls  religion  is 
not  religion  at  all  :  theologians  protest  that  theoIoj?y  and 
mythology  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  oUu  r,  and  that 
theoloj^y  is  just  rolip^io!!  systematized  and  explained  ;  Mr. 
Lang  in  ellect  hears  them  out;  Julius  Miiller  protests  that 
religion  is  of  the  very  essence  of  myth — as  if  there  were  uo 
historical  myths;  Ott fried  Miiller  hudft  religion  in  the 
hi<;her  mythology;  Mr.  Grant  Allen  scouts  all  alike,  and 
declares  relii^ion  to  l>e  simply  ritual  (which  Mr.  Lang 
declares  to  he  mythological  and    irrational ;  while  Dr. 
Max  Miiller  finds  it  now  in  cosmic  emotion  and  now  in 
cosmic  apperception,  both  of  which  he  yet  sees  in  myths ; 
and  Sack  decides  that  it  only  begins  after  much  of 
mythology  and  ritual  is  left  behind.   In  the  name  of  the 
intellectual  conunonwealth,  we  have  a  right  to  resist  these 
illicit  appropriations  on  the  common  domain  of  termi- 
nology. 

Scientifically  speaking,  the  term  religion  covers  all  the 
phenomena  under  notice.  Religion  in  the  mass  has  always 
been  mythological,  always  ritualistic,  always  theolo^dcal, 
always  ethical,  always  connected  with  what  eosuiic  enioliun 
or  ap^Jerception  there  was.  Tlu  se  attrilnUes  are  in  the'Ui- 
selves  pha.sub  of  human  teudeney  wliich  make  aiitl  Uiake-tor 
religion.  It  is  neither  here  nor  there  to  say  that  in 
explaini!i<?  one  we  do  not  explain  tl)e  other.  That  is  not 
pretended.  But  it  is  very  easy  to  show,  as  against  Mr. 
Allen,  that  stories  alM)ut  the  (iod  aie  in  hundreds  of  cases 
efforts  to  expiaiu  tlie  early  ritual,  while  in  other  cases 
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pailic-iilaiities  of  ritutd  originate  in  ideas  al>uut  liie  GuU. 
Afr.  Allen's  (lictuiii  that  "  tlie  Orij^'in  of  Tales  has  nothimj 
at  (ill  fi>  do  /i  lth  the  Origin  of  Worship  is  a  mere  violence 
of  dogiua.  To  come  to  the  pohit,  how  could  a  ritual  of 
prayer  for  wind  or  rain  ever  originate  save  in  an  idea  about 
a  God'tt  charactf  r  and  function?  Is  not  the  very  idea  of  a 
God  as  a  protecting  Father  (insisted  on  by  Mr,  Allen  as  the 
typical  God-idea)  a  matter  of  telling  a  story  alx)ut  the 
God  *?  Is  not  the  idea  of  a  Bad  Spirit  correlative  with  that 
of  a  Good  Spiriti  and  fus  such  part  and  parcel  of  the  religion 
of  the  believer  in  the  latter?  Is  Old  Harry  nothing  like** 
the  Pan  from  "which  he  came  ?  And  above  all,  how  could 
primitive  men  so  keep  their  minds  in  watertight  com- 
partments as  to  make  up  their  religion  rigidly  in  terms 
of  their  thought  and  pnvetice  as  corpse-worshippers 
and  corpse-eaters,  without  letting  it  be  affected  by  their 
thought  and  practice  as  story-tellers  and  makers  of  folk- 
lore? 

The  division  drawn  hv  Mr.  Allen  is  finally  fantastic. 
Ideas  about  corpses  and  Hiu  estors  are  demonstrably  part  of 
folk-lore.  Every  primitive  practice  cuniiotes  certain  ideas, 
and  every  primitive  idea  connotes  certain  practice.  The 
one  force  or  law  of  differentiation  in  tlie  matter  is  this  :  that 
whereas  the  wlioie  of  the  ideas  and  the  praelices  would  in 
the  earlier  and  ruder  rras  of  savajj:erv  tend  to  be  coherent  nr 
congruous,  the  elements  of  i;;iiorance  and  fear  tend  to  liave 
the  effect  of  niaintaiiiiii<;  an  ancient  practice  or  fonnula  or 
myth  after  the  ideas  turning  on  it  have  been  ^neatly  modi- 
fied by  changes  of  life  and  culture-conditions,  either 
material  or  social  or  lR)th  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  a 
practice  or  myth  or  doctrine  that  stands  for  one  order  of 
ideas  with  one  set  of  minds  may  be  imposed  on  another  set 
with  a  very  different  order  of  ideas.  But  all  alike  is 
**  religion."  Not  only  are  mythology  and  theology  and 
ritual  and  law  and  ethic  originally  "connected  they  are 
so  of  psychological  necessity.  By  all  means  let  ns  for 
purposes  of  elucidation  trace  their  several  developments, 
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and  the  ever-advancing  differentiation  of  some  of  them ;  but 
let  us  not  pkmge  anthropology  in  darkness  by  denying  their 
perjMitual  and  inevitable  inter-reactions. 

We  return  perforce,  then,  to  the  anthropological  position 
that  primitive  man  fused  instead  of  discriminating  the 
states  of  mind  which  set  up  his  myths  and  his  cosmosophy, 
his  ethic  and  his  ritual.  In  the  words  of  the  supernaturalist 
Julius  Miiller — here  true  to  the  evidence  which  his  sym- 
pathies obscured  for  him  when  he  came  to  the  concrete 
problem  over  his  own  creed — the  historical  form  and  ideal 
purport  of  every  myth  or  primitive  usage  "are  inseparable, 
and  penetrate  each  other  ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  abstraction 
of  a  later  age,7'/v<;w  n  hi eh  all  faith  in  the  mifth  an  such  ha« 
raiiisht'il,  that  they  are  separated."'  Such  a  separation  is 
visibly  a  process  of  prejudice,  and  it  cannot  hold  for  those 
who  follow  scientific  methods. 

Nor  is  it  merely  on  grounds  of  systematic  Naturalism 
that  separatist  courses  are  thus  to  be  disallowed.  If  on 
the  one  hand  an  immature  anthropology  is  found  to  join 
w  ith  the  supernaturalist  school  in  drawing  lines  of  airbitrary 
severance  iKjtween  the  co-operating  elements  in  all  historic 
religion,  on  the  other  hand  men  who  still  hold  by  the  con- 
cept of  revelation,  but  who  nevertheless  scrutinize  religions 
in  general  in  the  spirit  of  scientific  observation,  insist  that 
the  definition  of  religion  shall  \ye  faithful  to  historic  fact. 
While  one  of  the  most  eminent  historians  of  religion.  Dr. 
Tiele,  persists  in  classifying  all  creeds  under  the  two 
sundering  titles  of  *'  Nature  Religions "  and  "  Ethical 
Religions  — as  if  there  were  notliing  ethical  in  the  first, 
or  natural  in  the  second — others,  not  bent  like  Mr.  Lang  on 
making  out  the  primordiality  of  "liigh"  conceptions  among 
men,  nor  yet  ui)on  relnitting  the  special  claims  of  current 
creeds,  recognize  the  essential  continuity  and  coherence 
of  all  the  phenomena.  It  is  a  Scottish  clergyman  of 
missionary  experience,  capable  of  elucidating  the  primitive 
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religions  he  has  studied  at  first  hand,  who  puts  the  case 
thus : — 

''Bdifpon  in  the  widest  nenee  may  be  defined  ae  a  man*8  atlitnde 
towards  the  uneeeo ;  aod  the  earliest  forms  of  haman  thought  torniBh 
the  due  from  which  must  be  traced  the  development  of  those  oat 
sy«;t-eius  of  reU((ion  that  have  at  different  p^^riods  hern  piofesscd  liv  the 
majority  of  men.  Uodei-  the  term  religion  we  must  mclude  not  only 
beliefs  in  unaeeii  i^iritual  agencies^  but  numerous  customs,  superstitionsy 
and  myths  which  have  usoally  been  regarded,  by  both  travellers  and 
students,  m  worthless  and  degrading,  till  within  a  comparatively  reoent 
IKjriod. 

This,  I  cannot  but  thmk,  is  the  only  scientific  attitude 
towards  the  phenomena.  When  a  man  of  moral  and 
reformative  genius  declares,  "my  country  is  the  world; 
and  my  religion  is  to  do  good/**  he  indeed  gives  a  pro- 
foundly necessary  stimulus  to  the  moral  sense  of  men 
hypnotized  by  tradition  and  ceremonial ;  and  his  conception 
of  .a  "  Religion  of  Humanity  may  be  turned  to  many 
valuable  ends,  whether  or  not  we  reckon  among  them  a 
cult  which  in  the  name  of  Positivism  imitates  anxiously 
some  of  the  institutions  of  superstition.  But  to  let  such 
iidrtptation  of  old  terms  to  new  moral  ends  set  up  a 
hallucination iih  to  the  historic  reality  of  religion  throughout 
liuiiian  evolution  would  l)e  to  effect  a  contusiun  which  the 
orif^inal  a<la])tor  would  be  the  first  to  repudiate,  tliougli  he 
did  lav  it  down  that  "  All  reliprions  arc  in  their  nature  kind 
and  henij7n,  and  mixed  will)  [>i  iiR'ipleR  of  nioralily.  They 
could  not  have  made  proselytes  at  first  hy  pi'ofesBing  any- 
thing that  was  vicious,  erueh  i)ei  seeuti!i;:.  or  inmioral  and  • 
again,  *'  Every  religion  is  good  that  teaches  man  to  he  good  : 
and  I  know  of  none  that  instructs  liim  to  he  had."'*  Here 
we  have  yet  another  conception  of  *'  the  essence  of  religion." 
Paine  hud  unhappy  cansf^  to  unlearn  his  optimism ; 
though  he  never  flinched  iu  his  insistence  that  what  he 
taught  was  true  religion  as  against  false.   Any  man  is  free 

*  Kev.  James  Miicdonnld,  Ildhiion  and  Myth^         (Nutt),  p.  1. 

*  Thomas  Paine,  lHqhtit  of  Man,  part  ii.  ch.  5,  Conway's  ed.  of  Works,  ii. 
47*2. 

'  The  phraae  is  used  by  Paine  in  his  series  The  C'rwM,  No.  7,  dated  Nov. 
21st,  1778. 

*  liiifhln  of  Mtni,  part  i.  ed.  cited,  ii.  327. 

Id,  p,  504.   Written  before  the  Age  oj'  Heagon, 
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thus  to  claim  a  ciistGiimrv  name  for  an  uncustomarv  creed, 
on  the  score  that  honoured  names  may  fitly  he  given  to  the 
systems  which  hest  desene  honour.  13ut  when  we  are 
reducing  to  scientific  form  the  facts  of  the  mental  history 
of  mankind,  the  only  applicahle  principle  is  that  of  the 
careful  comprehension  of  all  facts  ;^  and  for  that  purpose  we 
must  either  reject  the  word  religion  altogether,  as  having 
no  accepted  significance,  or  recognize  the  plain  fact  that  it 
is  generically  extensihle  to  all  the  credences  and  practices 
by  which  men  ever  supposed  themselves  in  touch  with  or 
aware  of  what  they  conceived  as  Gods,  extra-human  person- 
alities, intangihle  lives,  and  the  doings  of  these.  The  sum 
of  the  matter  is  that  while  not  all  myths  are  properly  to 
be  described  as  religious,  though  all  are  framed  under 
analogous  conditions  of  speculative  error,  all  historic 
religions  are  hound  up  with  myth  alike  in  their  ethic  and 
their  cosmosopln'  or  quasi-science.^ 

In  fine,  the  God-idea  =  *'  true  guise  of  religion,"  chased 
out  of  mythology  with  a  fork,  returns  at  every  window. 
And  we  are  led  and  driven  to  the  solution  that  this  attempt 
to  sunder  in  the  name  of  God  what  man  primordially 
joined  is  an  expression  of  some  form  of  acquired  or 
inherited  prejudice — what,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ascertain. 
In  Germany  it  may  l)e  eitlier  the  ordinary  religious  heredity 
or  an  outcome  of  the  influence  of  Hegel,  who  in  his  simple 
way  classified  religions  so  as  to  leave  Christianity  in  an 
order  by  itself,  labelled  **  Absolute  Religion."  In  England, 
on  the  other  hand  (apart  from  the  case  of  Mr.  Allen),  were 
it  not  for  the  line  taken  by  Goldziher  and  Sack  (l)oth,  I 
understand,  of  Hebrew  descent),  the  attitude  in  question 
might  be  supposed  to  come  of  the  perception  that,  the  God- 
idea  being  common  to  all  mythologies  and  all  religions,  it 

'  Compnre  Arnold:  "Some  people,  iiuleotl.  me  for  callinK  nil  high  thoufiht 
iiml  feeling  by  the  name  of  religion ;  iiocording  to  thiit  snying  of  Goethe  :  *  He 
who  has  art  aiu\  science,  has  also  religion.'  But  let  us  use  words  as  man- 
kind generally  use  them"  {I.iterntnre  niul  Ihnjimi,  5th  ed.  p.  21). 

■•'  My  friend  Mr.  F.  .T,  Gould,  in  his  Cium  iV  Jlinturif  of  llrliifwu  (i.  H),  gives 
as  an  alternative  definition  of  religion  **  the  authority  of  a  moral  law  "  which 
may  be  "viewed  as  a  purely  human  creation";  hut  1  do  not  find  "  ^' 
interesting  and  useful  volumes  imy  instance  of  a  "religion"  which 
under  this  definition. 
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must  be  at  least  nominaUj  kept  out  of  the  discosaion,  aince 
if  we  avow  this  common  ground  we  shall  be  driven  to 
consider  whether  the  Christian  rdigion  is  not  consan- 
guineous with  the  rest  in  myth  and  ritual  as  well  as  in  the 
other  thing.  And  this,  of  course,  must  not  be  considered 
by  a  prudent  English  mythologist,  even  if  he  be  at  the  point 
of  view  from  which  the  problem  can  be  properly  seen.  And 
that  is  never  to  be  counted  on. 
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§  1.  Ht'hirir  Mi/thnloi/f/. 


Again  our  first  illustration  of  the  difficulty  is  furnished  hy 

the  case  of  Mr.  Lan<;,  who  more  or  less  avowedly  resists  the 

application  of  anthropolo«^y  to  the  prohleni  of  Christianity. 

He  does  not  want  to  discuss  these  thin<];s  ;  he  dislikes  and 

disparages  the  view  that  the  Judaic  and  Christian  religions 

are  products  of  normal  evolution  ;  the  evolution  i)rinciple 

l>eing  in  his  hands  valid  onlv  for  the  treatment  of  anthro- 

jwlogy  and  "  ahsurd  and  offensive  anecdotes."    For  him, 

the  mythological  discussions  of  the  first  half  of  the  century, 

including  the  argument  of  Strauss,  have  heen  carried  on 

pretty  much  in  vain.    On  one  occasion  he  has  actually 

glanced  at  the  question  of  Hehrew  mythology ;  and  even  on 

that,  considered  separately  from  the  New  Testament,  he 

stands  very  much  where  Eichhorn  did,  over  a  hundred 

years  ago.     It  is  apropos  of  Kenan's  Hintinn'  dn  Pviiple 

(Vlxrai'l  that  he  writes  : — 

"One  has  a  kind  of  traditional  objection  to  talking  about  the 
'  mythical '  partH  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  a  way  of  speaking  which 
must  offend  many  people,  perhaps  needlessly ;  and  again,  it  does  not 
convey  quite  a  correct  impression.  Whatever  else  the  stories  in  Genesis 
and  Exodus  may  be,  they  have  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  serious- 
ness, orderliness,  sobriety,  and,  it  may  even  be  said,  a  poetic  value,  which 
are  lacking  in  the  masti  of  wild  queries  and  fancies  usually  called  myths. 
Whence  this  orderliness,  sobriety,  and  poetry  arise,  why  they  are  ho 
mtlilnnj,  nit  iiinrh  roiijiin'tl  to  thr  niii-iriil  Ilfhrcir  litrntliire,  is  exactly 
what  we  wish  to  know,  and  what  M.  llenan,  perhaps,  does  not  tell  us."^ 

Save  for  the  ahsence  of  fanaticism,  this  is  very  much  the 
kind  of  opposition  that  was  made  last  century  to  the  earlier 
suggestions  that  the  Bible  contained  mythology  like  the 

>  Art.  on  "  Mythology  and  the  Bible,"  in  vol.  i.  1889,  p.  279. 
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sacred  books  of  other  religion  h  ;  and  it  is  significant  of  the 
retardative  power  of  orthodox  habit  among  us  that  it  is 

iR'C'ussary  to-day  to  exiunine  aiid  answer  them  at  the  hands 
of  a  professed  niylhologist. 

In  the  first  [Aixce,  Mr.  Lan<^'  here  implicitly  unsays  what 
lie  has  so  (AW.n  said  in  other  connections — that  in  Homer, 
to  say  notliing  of  the  Attic  lia<;e(lians,  there  are  qualities 
of  seriousness,  onh  i  liness,  sohriety,  **  and,  it  may  e\en  ]»e 
said,  a  poetic  value,"  all  imposed  upon  mythical  matter. 
He  has  expressly  told  as  did  others  hefort;  him.  that 
Homer  rejected  or  i^^noi  ud  "absurd  and  oiiensive  anecdotes 
known  to  he  current  in  his  time  :  and  that  Pindar  avowedly 
did  tlie  same;  and  if,  after  all  he  has  said  of  Homer,  he 
will  not  now  credit  tlu  Iliad  with  the  qualities  aforesaid, 
the  rest  of  us  must  needs  do  it  as  against  him.  Homer  has 
mauitained  dominion  over  men's  appreciation  all  through 
the  Christian  period,  either  in  the  lull  understanding  that 
iiis  Gods  never  existed,  or  on  the  assumption  that  the}'  were 

demons**;  while  the  Hebrew  Bible  has  held  its  place  on 
the  express  declaration  that  it  was  the  one  divinely-inspired 
hook  in  the  world  hetove  the  New  Testament,  and  that  it 
contained  nothing  but  the  purest  truth.  In  the  tei-ms  of 
the  case  it  is  impossible  that  the  Greek  epics  could  have 
held  their  ground  if  they  had  not  exhibited  seriousness, 
orderlmess,  sobriety,  in  a  relativel^>  hi^^h  degree ;  and  if 
they  had  been  bound  up  in  one  volume  with  selected  works 
of  the  tragedians  and  the  philosophers,  all  of  whom  use  the 
^unie  God-names,  the  distinction  Mr.  Lang  seeks  to  draw 
could  hardly  have  been  M  iitined  on  hy  anyliody. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  "ahsurd  and  offensive" 
elements  in  the  best  (ireek  poetry  deprive  il  of  title  to  the 
(pialitii  s  ascrii>ed  hy  Mr.  Lan^^^  to  the  Fentateiich,  there  are 
assuredly  absurd  and  oiiensive  elements  enough  in  that  to 
destioy  the  cirdit  he  so  lilierully  gives  it.  If  Mr.  Lang  .sees 
notliin^'  hut  sohriety  and  f)rderHness  in  tlie  two  irreconcil- 
able accounts  of  the  creation  ;  in  the  positing  ot  liglit  lu  fore 
there  was  sun  ;  in  the  story  of  the  seri)ent  and  the  fail ;  in 
the  talk  of  Yahweh  with  Cain;  in  the  cryptogram  of  the 
crime  ol  Lamech  ;  in  the  llieory  and  the  procedure  of  the 
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flood  ;  in  the  two  versions  of  the  tale  of  the  ark ;  in  the 
anecdotes  al)out  the  exposure  of  Noah  and  the  proceedings 
of  Lot's  daughters ;  in  tlie  narrative  of  the  command  to 
Al)raham  to  sacrifice  his  son  ;  in  the  story  of  his  duplicated 
deaHngs  with  Pharaoh  and  Al)imelech  ;  in  the  further 
duplication  of  the  same  pleasing  anecdote  in  the  case  of 
Isaac  ;  in  the  allegation  that  Sara  at  the  age  of  ninety 
Inire  a  cliild  to  her  centenarian  hushand  ;  in  Yahweh's 
wrangle  with  her  heforeliand,  ami  the  duplication  of  the 
laughing  episode  ;  in  Yaliweh's  instructions  to  Ahraham 
ahout  circumcision ;  in  the  tasteful  details  of  the  connu- 
bial life  of  Ahraham  and  Jacob :  in  the  massacre  of  the 
Sicliemites  by  Simeon  and  Levi,  and  the  ethical  comment 
of  their  father  :  in  his  allocution  to  his  sons — if  in  this 
string  of  alternately  absurd  and  offensive  anecdotes  and  of 
obscure  rhapsodies,  all  in  the  book  of  Genesis  alone,  Mr. 
Lang  does  not  see  exactly  the  characteristics  of  the  '*  mass  " 
of  barbaric  myth,  (me  can  but  sjiy  that  it  is  imjiossible  to 
follow  his  distinctions.  To  call  such  a  narrative  sober  and 
orderly  as  a  whole  in  comparison  with  either  Hesiod  or 
Homer  is  to  throw  all  criticism  into  confusion. 

And  the  Hebrew  compilation,  be  it  observed,  represents 
ft  relativelv  late  and  literary  state  of  Hebrew  culture.  Even 
Renan,  with  all  his  inconsistencies  and  laxities  of  method, 
sufticiently  answers  Mr.  Lang's  question  as  to  how  whatever 
comparative  order  and  sobriety  we  find  in  the  Pentateuch 
came  to  be  there.  These  books  represent  a  prolonged  and 
repeated  process  of  redaction,  representing  the  effects  of 
Assyrian,  Egyptian,  liabvlonian,  and  Persian  culture  on 
the  previously  semi-civilized  Jews — the  systematic  effort  to 
gloss  polytheism  into  the  form  of  monotheism,  and  to 
modify  the  most  glaring  crudities  of  primitive  anthropo- 
morphism and  pastoral  barbarism.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
context,  for  instance,  that  in  the  story  of  Jacob's  wrestle 
with  the  "  man  "  the  antagonist  was  originjilly  Yahweb — 
the  Yaliweh  who  had  familiar  conversations  with  Cain  and 
Abraham  aiidif'  V  .\nd  this  is  but  one  of  a  hundred 
inferrible  iirf  sof  the  text  by  the  later  theologians. 

Mr.  Lang  1^  *''ess  on  the  story  of  the  mutilation 
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of  Uranus  hy  KronoB  as  a  sample  of  the  element  of  savage 

Hurvival  in  Greek  myth.   But  if  he  had  perased  an  easily 

accesnible  work  on  Hebrew  mythology  he  would  liave  learned 
tliiit  in  the  Rabbin ical  literature  tluMv  is  preserved  tlio 
trailition  that  Cham,  "the  black'*  hon,  Hnitihifol  lijj,  father 
Xoali  •}  and  if  he  liad  looked  further  into  t\iv  matter  he 
would  liave  found  that  a  slif^ht  vowel  alteration  of  one  word 
in  the  [jresent  text  wuuid  <^ive  that  Hense.'*  Now  ilie  rontext 
niake.s  it  practically  certain  thai  tin's  was  ilit'  original  form 
of  the  story :  and  we  are  thus  dealin;^'  with  a  Hebrew 
adaptation  on  all  fours  with  the  oft-cited  practice  of  Pindiu:, 
who  refused  to  say  that  one  of  the  blessed  Gods  was  a  mad 
glutton,  and  of  Homer,  who  simply  left  Uie  worst  stories 
out.  The  difference  is  that  whereas  Pindar  made  a  clean 
breast  of  the  whole  matter,  and  Homer  sim])ly  set  aside  the 
unmanageable,  the  Hebrew  redactors,  in  their  usual  way, 
faltdiied  the  text. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  even  to  outline  the  main 
features  of  Hebrew  mythology;  but  it  is  justifiable  to 
say,  first,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  heterogeneous  narrative 
of  the  Biblical  books  has  long  been  satisfactorily  identified 
as  normal  primitive  mythology — as  clearly  so  as  other 
portions  have  been  shown  to  be  pui-posive  sacerdotal  fiction 
— and  that  when  rational  tests  are  more  rigorously  and 
more  vigilantly  applied,  much  that  still  passes  as  history 
will  probably  be  resolved  into  manipulated  myth.  That 
Joshua  is  a  purely  mythical  personaj^e  was  long  ago  decided 
bv  the  historical  criticism  of  the  school  of  Colenso  and 
Kuenen ;  that  hu  was  orijrinally  a  solar  deity  can  l>6 
established  at  least  as  satishictorily  as  the  solar  chaiacter 
of  ^[osps,  if  not  as  that  of  Saiubon.  Auil  wli«  ii  we  note 
that  in  Semitic  tradition  (which  preserves  a  variety  of 
mytlis  tliat  the  Ihhh^-makei's  for  ol»\ious  reasons  sup- 
prebbed  or  tianstormed)  Joshua  i»  thu  &ou  oi  the  mythical 

^  Ooldsiber,  M^ht^offg  'amott^  tht  Uthrw$,  p.  181,  dtlng  the  SaHhedrim^ 

70n. 

The  old  injthol(%Ut  Audrew  Tooke,  in  his  Pmntheon  (1713),  aigued  Umt 
the  GrteJta  bad  taken  their  slory  from  Geneon,  xnisreading  the  word  in 
question  an  thej  so  sssUy  mi^i. 
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Miriam* — that  is  to  say,  that  there  was  probably  an  ancient 
Palestiniiin  Saviour-Hun -God,  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary, 
we  are  led  to  Burmise  that  the  elucidation  of  the  Christ 
myth  is  not  yet  complete. 

11  the  reli^on  of  Yahweh  be  compared  in  its  main 
aspects  with  those  around  it,  instead  of  being  isolated  from 
them  in  thought  as  an  ethical  system/'  it  reveals  even  in 
its  highly  sophisticated  form  the  plainest  mythical  kinships. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  various  elements  of  myth  dealt  with 
by  Dr«  Ooldziher  and  other  recent  mythologists,  there  are 
dear  connections,  some  of  them  noted  long  ago  and  since 
ignored,  between  the  worship  of  Bionysos  and  the  worship 
of  Yahweh,  one  of  the  connecting  links  being  the  myth  of 
Moses.  In  the  etymological  explanation  of  the  horns'  of 
Moses  lies  a  possible  due  to  the  horns  of  IMonysos.  The 
Hebrew  lanfrnaj^e  has  but  one  word,  Keren,  for  "horn** 
and  "ray":'  uiid  as  Moses'  horns  are  certainly  solar,  it 
may  be  that  there  was  verbal  pressure  behind  the  (Semitic) 
conception  of  Dionysos  as  a  bull.  In  any  case,  since 
Yahweh  was  actually  worsliipind  as  a  young  bull, ^  it  appears 
tliat  Most's  is  at  one  ]K)iiit  l)ut  an  aspect  of  the  same  myth. 
J>i()iiys()s  is  amon^'  otl^^r  tliintis  tlu*  Z«'us  or  Ia*j  of  Nysa  or 
Sinai,  Iteinp;  th<^  I  lonipd  ( )iu\  (i welling  liitTc  in  t  lif  niouiitaiu,* 
evon  as  did  Yahwcli  ;  lait  for  the  rest  he  dui>licaU's  mainly 
with  Mnsps.  As  the  balx'  Afoses  is  set  atioat  in  tlie  basket 
of  liulrushes,  the  babe  liionysos  is  can  ied  in  the  basket  in 
the  sacred  procession.^  Like  Moses,  Dionysos  strikes  water 
from  the  ground  with  his  rod  like  Moses,  he  crosses  the 
sea  with  his  host  ;^  and  in  the  "  twofold  rocks  "  ot  Dionysos* 
lies  the  probable  myth-basis  of  the  two  stone  tables  on 

'  Chrr-nirlf  of  Tahnri.  r<1.  Puris,  1S67,  i.  396.  Cit(  <1  hx  Having  Oonlrl, 
Lcgtnd*  of  Old  Testament  t'hurtuUr*t  i^ill,  ii.  The  Jewiiib  hooks  would 

nutonmy  drop  the  Muhject. 

KxoduH         .  •>'.>.  Itev.  Vers.  mAr^.  "  Ooldziher,  p.  170. 

*  1  Kiugy  xii.  28;  Hosea  viiL  4-4}.  Cp.  Jadges  viii.  27 ;  Hoaea  viti.  5. 
Moloch  was  simil&rlj  imaged. 

^  Strnbo,  xr.  1,  $  9.  *  See  hereinafter  Christ  and  KrUhna^  Sec.  xiL 

'  Pausanius,  iv.  3fi.  "  Diodoius  Sictilus,  iii.  65. 

"  Euripides,  Ion,  1126-7,  The  statement  in  the  Orphic  Hymns  that 
DionjBOa  wrote  his  law  on  two  tables  of  stone— a  datum  founded  on  by 
Voltaire — ^9  now  nliiiiHl(Mit'<l  as  a  latf  Towisli  for^,'*  rv.  Bafe  the  paaMge  ill 
Euripides  potnta  to  tbu  original  of  all  forms  of  tiie  ui}  tii. 
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which  Moses  wrotf  the  law  on  binai.  (^n  the  otiier  hand, 
it  is  Yahweh  who  appiiars  tn  "Md^,  -  within  a  Imsli  and 
witliin  i\  Inish  Dionysos  was  iirijiu-ntly  i('})resLnti'<l  in 
aiieieut  art.'"^  But  the  story  that  tlic  ;^n  a\  e  of  ]\I()sf.s  could 
never  be  found  is  evidentl}'  a  eoniproniise  Itetwecn  the 
Evemerism  of  the  Yahwists  and  the  early  myth,  in  which 
Moses  must  needs  have  gone  to  heaven  like  Dionysos,  as 
did  Enoch  and  Elijah. 

Tht  re  are,  however,  yet  other  parallels.  In  the  Greek 
cult  of  Demeter  much  was  made  of  the  place  Petroma, 
two  large  stones  fitting  into  one  another."  At  the  annual 
celebration  of  the  great  rites  these  were  detached,  and 
some  writings  relative  to  the  rites  were  taken  out,  read 
from,  and  replaced.  "  By  Petroma  "  was  the  most  sacred 
oath  for  the  people  of  Fheneus;  and  the  stones  bore  a 
covering,  inside  which  was  a  mask  of  Eedarian  Demeter. 
At  the  annual  celebration  the  priei»t  put  on  this  mask  over 
his  robes  (even  as  Moses  put  on  his  veil  in  the  presence  of 
the  people  before  and  after  speaking  with  the  Lord"),  and 
in  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  rite  **  struck  the  earth  with  rods 
and  simimoned  the  Gods  of  the  nether  world  *** — another 
variant  of  the  acts  of  Dionysos  and  Moses.  And  yet  again 
it  was  told  of  the  mythic  Cretan  kin^  aiul  hiwgiver  Mmos 
— a  bolar  I'li^nre  of  which  the  traces  go  clear  l)ack  to  the 
early  Plujenician  period — that  t  itlier  once  or  many  times  he 
entered  an  ancient  and  holy  cave  to  liold  intercourse  with 
his  father  Zeus,  and  receive  from  him  laws  tor  the  island  of 
Crete."'* 

For  tlu'  eailiir  C  hrisstian  niythologistH,  the  sohition  of 
such  coincidences  was  simple :  the  Pagan  stories  were  of 
course  perversions  of  the  llehrew  history  ;  and  our  own 
contemporaries  have  the  encouragement  of  Mr.  T>ang  to 
fall  back  on  a  similar  view — ^at  least  to  the  extent  of  deciding 

1  /.'.rrw/ifs  iii.  2-4.    First  it  is  the  "angel  of  the  I.oid  '*  wlio  appriirs  in  the 
bush,  tiwH  It  is  "God"  {KUihhii),  "the  Lord  '  (Yabtceh)  being  named  in  the 
anine  sentence— clear  traces  of  the  proc^  of  redaclion.  Cp.  Deut.  xxziii.  16. 
Cji.  Fi  a/.(  ]  .  GoUleit  Uimgh,  i,  iil^  KoA  niB» 

*  Exodus  xxxiv.  33,  35.  *  Pttusunins,  viii.  15. 

•  Preller,  Grieek.  Jlyth,  8nd  ecL  ii.  119,  and  reCs.  Cp.  LncUntius^  XHv, 
lntt»  i.  82. 
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that  the  Mosaic  myth  is  actual  history.  If  anyone  with 
lilt'  lads  of  Conipiiiativu  ^[ytli(jl()<^y  hefort'  liiia  cuii  rest  in 
>u(rli  .1  iaith,  hu  is  certainly  pasi  ar^Hiiueut.  If  the  story 
of  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai  ha  not  a  myth,  the  word 
has  no  ineaniiijT :  and  nothing  hut  an  Irvationalisi  hias  fan 
account  tor  the  uapacity  lo  accept  such  a  record  in  the  ease 
of  men  who  profebb  to  accept  also  the  principle  of  evolution 
in  human  tliin*?s.  A  set  of  laws  wliieli,  so  far  as  they  are 
really  ethical,  represent  the  alphahet  of  all  social  law,  and 
are  seen  to  have  heen  independently  attained  hy  all  peoples, 
with  or  without  similar  myths  of  revelation,  are  alleged  to 
have  been  communicated  hy  theophaiiy  to  a  tribal  leader  on 
a  mountain  top,  and  to  have  heen  by  him  there  engraved 
on  two  tahles  ol  stone  which  he  afterwards  broke ;  and  we 
are  invited  by  a  professed  evolutioniBt,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  to  recognize  an  abnormal  verisimilitude  in  the 
tale. 

So  long,  of  course,  as  educated  publicists  like  Ftofessor 
Max  M iiller  and  the  late  Matthew  Arnold  talk  of  Abraham 
as  a  historical  character,  who  probably  discovered  the 
principle  of  monotheism  ;^  so  long  as  Moses  is  believed  by 
Poaitivists*  to  have  been  a  real  leader  who  invented  the 
Ten  Commandments ;  so  long  as  the  feats  of  Elijah  and 
the  cheats  of  Jacob  are  gravely  written  about  by  clerical 
scholars  as  natural  episodes  of  Eastern  life;  so  long  as 
authorities  like  Mr.  Gladstone  swear  by  the  flood^and,  he 
it  added,  .so  lon^  ah  companilive  niylholo-^isls  ean  write  on 
the  whole  matter  an  does  Mr.  Lang — it  will  he  ditlicult  to 
set  up  in  the  reading  world  that  state  of  mind  which  sliall 
at  once  encourage  and  chasten  the  activity  of  mythological 
hcicnce  in  the  Ihhlical  direction.  But  even  Mr.  Lang 
seems  "to  perceive,  and  resent,  some  such  movement  of  the 
general  intelligence.  Complain inf^  of  the  vagueness  of 
Kenan's  account  of  Hel)rew  religious  origins,  he  speaks 
somewhat  tartly  of  its  being  welcomed  by     the  clever 

'  MiUler,  ChipM  from  a  Ocniutii  ff'or/.s//-*/*.  ISCiS,  i.  :{71-5;  Phydeal 
JltUuioHf  l^^l,  p.  220-X.    Aruold,  Literature  and  Do^imtj  5th  ed.  p.  82. 

•  8w  The  New  Calendar  ef  Great  Men^  edited  bj  iVederio  HiRiaoa, 
1808,  p. «. 
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superfieial  men  and  women  who  think  that  everything  has 
heen  found  out,  when  next  to  nothing  has  heen  found  out  at 
all ;  who  dishelieve  in  Authority,  and  do  helieve  in  *  autho- 
rities.* The  psychic  state  revealed  in  this  utterance  is 
something  to  be  reckoned  with  in  our  inquiry,  exhibited  as  it 
is  further  in  the  prenously  cited  protest  against  ofifending 
many  people ' '  by  talking  of  Old  Testament  mythology.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
a  spirit  of  pure  hnmanitarianism  or  disinterested  benevo- 
lence. Mr.  Lang  has  no  special  scruples  about  ofifending  a 
good  many  sorts  of  people — "  tht;  clever  supei  titial  men 
and  women,"  for  instants;  antl  he  has  never  .shown  anv 
great  reluctance  to  dishearten  or  to  ridicule  those  i>ersons 
who.  instead  of  making  iinich  of  the  Paradise  and  Promised 
Lantl  uf  Genesis,  try  to  trame  and  reach  ])ara«lisfh  and 
promised  lan<i>  for  themselves  or  their  |)Osierity.  ^^r. 
Lang's  mercies  ai  e  soiiu  what  straitly  covenanted.  11*^ 
ratlier  I'lijoys  hinting  that  those  wlio  take  a  rationalistic 
view  uf  the  reigning  religion  are  at  hesl  clever  and  siiju'r- 
ficial.  and  easily  guUilile  hy  authorities:  his  protecting 
sympathies  are  only  for  the  superficial  men  and  women 
who  are  not  clever,  who  think  everything  that  is  fomid  out 
goes  to  corroborate  the  Bible,  and  who  believe  in  both 
Authority  and  authorities,  holding  by  the  Word  of  God  and 
taking  the  word  of  Dr.  bamuel  Kinns. 

On  all  which  it  may  suffice  to  obsen'e,  hrst,  that  the 
common  run  of  the  men  and  women  in  question  have  them- 
selves never  shown  the  slightest  concern  for  the  suscepti- 
bilities either  of  those  who  cannot  accept  their  creed,  or  of 
those  who  hold  other  creeds :  that  on  the  contrary  they 
have  shown  a  very  general  disposition  to  ostracise  and  ruin 
those  who  openly  disagree  with  them,  and  are  thus  not 
entitled  to  anythmg  more  than  the  normal  courtesies  of 
debate  on  vital  issues;  and,  secondly,  that  science  has 
nothing  to  do  with  susceptibilities  l)eyond  taking  care  to 
use  decent  language.  Mr.  Lang  repeatedly  ap))lies  to  non- 
Christian  systems  and  creeds,  some  of  them  coutemi)orary« 

»  Art.  cited,  p.  284. 
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suili  terms  as  "  srtcerdota«^e,"  "  anecclot>ige,"  aiul  'foolisli 
fiiitli."  Such  being  his  hititude,  other  in\ tliologi.sts  may 
surely  p:o  the  length  of  callinf»  Hebrew  mythology  Hebrew 
iiiytliolo^y.  Aiifl  if  the  good  "  niiuiy  people  "  are  hurt  by 
such  language,  ihey  have  always  open  to  lliern  the  twofold 
resort  of  crying  "infidelity"  and  of  turning  their  backs 
on  the  subject.    What  were  tlu-y  doing  in  that  galley? 

Coming  back  to  tlie  splu  re  of  scientilic  argument,  we  note 
that  Mr.  Lang  after  all  admits  some  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  Peutateuchal  narratives  to  be  as  downright  mvths  as 
any  in  the  world.  The  stories  of  the  Unding  of  Moses  and 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  he  writes,  are  "  myths  found  all 
the  world  over" — the  first  being  *'a  variant  of  *  The 
Man  Born  to  be  King'  -Cyrus,  Romulus,  Oidipous — the 
exposed  Royal  child,"  while  variants  of  the  sea-passage  are 
"  nearly  universal."  It  is  to  he  feared  these  concessions 
will  give  a  good  deal  of  pain  to  "  many  people.''  Mr.  Lang, 
however,  adds  a  demurrer : — 

**Bat  the  rest,  the  wonderful  tale  of  the  Plagues,  of  the  death  of  the 

firMt-born,  of  the  pilUr  nnd  the  cloud,  the  night  and  the  fire?  What 

genius  iti\ (iitf^l  these,  which  are  not  part  of  the  worM'-^  ronminti 
treasury  of  mytlr,'  Thin  may  he  a  mere  lit«niiT  question,  and  yet  one 
suspects  tlic  pie.-vLiJce  uf  some  strange  historical  facts/'^ 

It  is  a  little  difticidt  to  deal  with  such  verv  tentative  ortho- 
doxy ;  but  we  may  put  the  answer  in  the  form  of  a  few 
questions. 

1.  Inasmuch  as  isolated  and  peculiar  myths  are  found  in 
most  systems,  is  it  to  be  normally  assumed  that  either  (a) 
a  genius  invented  them  or  (//)  we  must  surmise  the 
presence  of  some  strange  historical  facts 

2.  Is  there  anything  so  very  staggering  to  the  rationalist 
position  in  the  view  that  a  Jewish  genius  may  have  had  a 
hand  in  the  redaction  of  the  Pentateuch  9 

8.  Is  there,  after  all,  an3rthing  abnormal  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  myth  of  ten  plagues  in  an  intellectual  climate  in 
which  |)lugiieuof  drought  and  flood  and  vermin  and  disease 
and  dr&gtfr*'^il|k  constantly  ascribed  to  the  punitive  action 
of  deity '         ^mp\e,  it  Apollo  had  been  said  to  send  ten 

dted,  p.  286. 
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places  on  the  Greeks  at  Troy  instead  of  one,  should  we 
have  been  any  the  more  entitled  to  suspect  the  presence 
of  some  strange  historical  facts  Or  does  a  story  of  ten 
plagues  suggest  ten  times  the  amount  of  genius  required  to 
make  a  story  of  one  plague  ? 

4.  Seeing  that  ten,  as  the  "  finishing  and  completing  '* 
number,'  was  one  of  the  favourite  mythic  and  regulative 
numbers  in  antiquity — f,(f.,  the  ten  commandments,  the  ten 
ages  of  the  Etruscans,  the  ten  spheres  of  the  P3rthagoreanSy 
the  ten  adults  needed  to  make  a  Jewish  synagogue,  the  ten 
made  by  the  nine  Muses  and  their  head,  Apollo ;  the  ten 
made  for  Arabs  and  Persians  by  the  nine  heavenly  spheres 
and  the  earth ;  the  usage  of  tithes,  and  so  on — ^is  not  the 
particular  total  of  ten  plagues  rather  a  reason  for  inferring 
pragniatie  iiivciition  than  for  suspecting  the  presence  uf 
some  striini^'c  liistorieai  fact.-,? 

5.  If  Ml.  l^ang  liad  met  with  a  story  of  ten  plagues  in 
any  other  ;mcient  literature,  and  all  ten  of  them  monstrous 
miracles,  would  he  liave  dreamt  of  raising  any  queslion  of 
historical  fact?  Wouhl  he  not  ralher  have  put  the  ten 
tales  undci  iiis  general  heading  of  absurd — if  not  olieusive 
— anecdotes  ? 

f>.  Is  it  exactly  wise  on  the  part  of  a  modern  Theist, 
whether  writing  as  a  mythologist  or  as  joint  iiiithor  of 
77/1  ]Vtnlil\  Ihwe,  to  suggest  that  his  deity  and  Heavenly 
Father,  "  who  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us,"^  really 
operated  on  the  intelligence  of  a  stuhhorn  king  by  decimal 
affliction  and  final  massacres  among  that  king's  subjects? 

7.  Does  **  the  rest include  the  wondrous  tales  of  the 
performances  of  the  rods  of  Moses  and  Aaron ;  or  are  these 
forms  of  narrative  which  could  be  evolved  without  setting 
up  the  impression  of  "  strange  historical  facts 

1  Bee  the  references  in  BShi,  Sijmhalik  den  MoMatMchfH  Cultiin,  i.  17>-183. 
So  strong  was  the  inclination  to  apply  thi«  pi  inciple  that  in  various  myths  tk 
divine  child  is  snid  to  have  been  ten  months  in  the  womb.  A'.</.,  Hermes 
(Horn.  Hymn,  1.  11)  and  the  Muses  (Hesio<l,  Tlicu;/.,  oS,  where  the  year  ^  ten 
months).  Cp.  VirKiI.Ecl.  iv.  (.1  ;  and  see  Diogenes Laertiue 
as  to  the  PythaKoreim  biology.  In  the  Pythtt<.'nvp«n  rt^fmnomy  the  "  r'M>-it<>i - 
ciirth"  {Aiitii  htlioii)  was  inventetl  simply  to  bring  up  to  ten  the  numlxir  uJ 
bodies  of  the  central  system  ^sun,  moon,  earth,  five  planets,  ttnd  central  fire). 
Berry,  Stunt  Ui-t>>rii  of  Astroihuinj,  ISMM.  ]».  25. 

^  Myth,  Jtittiul,  uiid  lieliffhitf  1st  eti.  i.  MO. 
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Perl  laps  we  have  sufficiently  considered  the  wonderful 
story  of  the  plagues,  and  may  spare  ourselves  the  discussion 
of  the  pillars  of  fire  and  cloud,  remarking  that  no  super- 
natural genius  would  seem  to  be  necessary  for  the  adding; 
of  these  items  to  a  stor>'  which  all  s()l)er  BihUcal  criticism 
has  admitted  to  l)e  an  utterly  incredible  compilation  of 
fictions.*  It  is  hanlly  worthy  of  a  professed  cultivator  of  a 
l>ianch  of  lu'storical  and  mental  science  thus  to  darken 
C')unsel  for  the  '*  siiperlicial  men  and  women  \)\  snpjgesting 
that  there  are  some  supernatural  facts  i»eliind  a  narrative 
wliicli  so  many  relij^ionists  of  a  rather  more  earnest  sort 
liave  (h-tinitely  up  as  uiiiiislorical.    But  Mr.  Lang 

distorts  the  problem  from  lirst  to  last.  '*  Manifestly,"  \w 
writes,  "  the  Chaldiean  cosmogonic  myth  was  a  medley  of 
early  metaphysics  and  early  fable,  like  other  cosmogonies. 
Why  is  the  Biblical  story  so  ilifferent  in  character  It 
is  not  different  in  character.  It  'nf  a  medley  of  early  meta- 
physics and  early  fable — early,  that  is,  relatively  to  known 
Hebrew  history.  It  ties  together  two  creation  stories  and  two 
flooil  stories ;  it  duplicates  several  sets  of  mythic  personages 
— as  Cain  and  Abel,  Tubal-Cain  and  Jabal ;  it  grafts  the  curse 
of  Cham  on  the  curse  of  Cain,  making  that  finally  the  curse 
of  Canaan ;  it  tells  the  same  offensive  story  twice  of  one 
patriarch  and  again  of  another ;  it  gives  an  early  "  meta- 
physical *'  theory  of  the  origin  of  death,  life,  and  evil ;  it 
adapts  the  Egyptian  story  of  the  "  Two  Brotliers,'*  or  the 
myth  of  Adonis,  as  the  history  of  Josepli ;  it  makes  use  of 
various  God-names,  pretending  that  they  always  stood  for 
the  same  deity;  it  repeats  traditions  concerning  mythic 
founders  of  races — if  all  this  be  not  a  **  medley  of  early 
fable,"  what  is?  Mr.  Lang's  discrimination  is  unintel- 
ligible unless  he  be  taken  merely  to  mean  that  the  Hebrew 
redactors,  proceeding  pr()fe.>.si(inally  un  collected  materials 
with  a  bacerdotal  pmpose,  wrought  them  up  in  greater 

'  Eiirlv  in  ilie  last  century  Tolaiul,  in  his  Hodeijiii*,  undertook  to  show 
thttt  the  "cloud"  was  simply  the  nmoke  of  the  night's  guiding-tire.  \Vc 
know  to  day  that  the  whole  story  of  the  life  in  the  wiUlernesH  is  a  myth  ;  but 
Toland's  Evenierisni  may  serve  well  enough  to  meet  Mr.  Lupg's  super- 
naturalism. 

*  Axt.  cited,  p.  281. 
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fulness  ami  ('liil)()rati<)ii  tliaii  l)(*!o]if^ctl  to  tljt'  older  records. 
But  that  is  exactly  what  a  (lo/t-ii  (ii-eck  iiiytho^M'aplicrs  and 
Hindu  jwets  did  with  their  materials :  there  ib  no  mystery 
in  the  matter. 

Nor  is  there  anything  more  than  uncritical  rhetoric  in 
Mr.  Lanfr's  final  deliverance  that  "Behind  it  all  is  the 
mvsterv  of  race  and  of  Hchction.  It  is  an  ultimate  fact  in 
the  history  and  government  of  the  world,  the  eminent 
genius  of  one  tiny  people  for  religion.**  He  mi«,'ht  here, 
indeed,  cite  on  his  side  many  sayings  of  M.  Kenan's  earlier 
days,  the  days  when  he  told  the  world,  as  Iknisen  had  done, 
that  the  Hebrews  were  destitute  of  a  mythology — a  propo- 
sition whieh  has  been  rejected  by  nearly  every  student  of 
mythology,  I  think,  that  has  discussed  It.^  So  incoherent 
was  Benan*s  thought  on  the  subject  that  he  alternately 
presented  the  Semites  as  marked  by  a  ''minimum  of 
religion**  and  a  special  genius  or  instinct  for  it^ — ^the 
theorem  now  endorsed  by  Mr.  Lang.  But  the  pre-scientific 
assumption  of  an  innate  genius  for  anything  in  an  entire 
people  must  give  way  hefore  science,  like  all  other  apriorisms. 
As  Mr.  Lang  indicates,  any  special  development  of  bias  or 
faculty  in  any  people  is  a  matter  of  "  selection/*  not  in  the 
Darwinian  sense  that  the  special  development  enahles  the 
l)eople  to  survive  where  others  would  succunil),  hut  in  the 
sense  that  special  conditions  hrin^^  the  s|m  rial  development 
ahout.  There  is  no  more  mvsterv  in  the  matter  than  in  any 
other  natural  process — much  less,  indeed,  than  in  those  of 
biology. 

This,  of  course,  is  n  matter  of  sociology  :  and  sociology 
among  us  is  ke])t  fully  hackwnrd  as  mytholo^'v  l»y 
religious  prejudice:  hut  even  in  tlie  light  of  the  mere 
history  of  Jewry  as  rationally  re-written  hy  modern 
Hebraists,^  Mr.  Lang's  difficulties  cease  to  exist.    We  have 

*  It  is  ifject<Hl  by  Knenen,  Gohl/iher,  Steinthal,  lU)bertson  Sntlrh.  and 
Max  Miiller.  nn  well  ns  l)y  I'walfl.  It  i«  iR'ct'pte*!  by  Nolileke,  Spit  l'<  I,  li-iM  hur 
(the  wH)iionii}it),  DiHjHr'i ,  ]jhml.Htlili,  mul  I'eschel,  uune  of  them  a  im  Uiolugist, 
unle It  i>e  Spicttfil.  See  refs.  in  the  Muthor's  Short  HiMory  nf  Vrerthmfiht^ 
Vm,  p.  73. 

*  Cp.  Max  Miillcr,  Chipst  J'rom  a  irermnn  Workshop,  I.  H-W-l. 

*  /.^.,  Knenen,  WeUbauaen,  Sack,  Stade,  Goldxilier,  etc. 
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l)ut  to  recognize  tlie  Hebrews  (1)  as  groups  of  Pulestinian 
tribes,  welded  now  und  tben  into  kingdoms,  in  one  of  whicb, 
during  centuries,  tbe  cult  of  Yabweb,  previously  special  to 
Judah,^  is  at  times  otttcially  imposed  over  all  otbers,  setting 
up  at  Jerusalem  a  would-be  unique  source  of  sacrificial  and 
otlier  revenue."*  We  are  to  remember,  none  tbe  less  (2), 
tbat  in  despite  of  sucb  efforts,  wbicb  were  intermittent 
(many  of  tbe  kings  being  polytbeists,  or  anti-Yabwists),  tbe 
natural  and  inveterate  polylbeism  of  tbe  people  subsists  in 
all  directions,  so  tbat  a  Yabwist  propbet  can  describe  tbe 
inbabitants  even  of  tbe  capital  as  baving  as  many  Baal- 
altars  as  streets,  and  Judab  as  baving  no  fewer  Gods  tban 
cities.*''  Tbis  i)olytbeistic  people  (8),  after  undergoing 
defeat  and  depopulation  by  Assyria,  and  cbronic  invasion 
by  otber  i)Owers,  tbus  going  on  tbe  wbole  backward  in  its 
civilization  and  culture,  is  utterly  overtbrown,  and  all  save 
its  poorest  carried  bodily  into  cai)tivity  b}-  tbe  new  military 
power  of  Babylon,  tbe  concpieror  of  Assyria,  wbere  its 
scbolarly  and  priestly  members  come  into  contact  witb  a 
religion  kindred  to  tbat  of  Yabweb,  but  far  more  literate, 
far  more  fully  documented,  associated  witb  some  develop- 
ment of  scientific  knowledge,  and  carried  on  by  an  endowed 
and  leisured  scbolarly  class,  among  wbom  tbe  monotbeistic 
idea  bas  emerged  by  way  of  syncretic  i)bilosopby,  as  it  bad 
earlier  done  in  India  and  Egypt,  from  eitlier  of  wbicb 
directions  it  may  bave  been  carried  to  Babylonia.  Tbis 
principle  (4)  is  by  tbe  Yabweb  devotees  among  tbe  Jews 


'  Saul  IK  (lescril)e<l  (1  Sum.  xiv,  iJo)  us  bnilditiK  liis  first  altar  to  Yahweh 
after  driviritj;  out  the  I'hilistincH  with  the  aid  of  .hulah.  Later  he  inasBacres 
the  priests  of  Yahweh  xxii.  17-lll|.  That  he  himself  was  a  worshipjier 
of  Haal  appearK  from  his  son's  and  Ki'imdson's  names  (1  Chron.  viii.  .HH-34 ; 
ix.  3U-40),  i)erverted  by  the  Yahwists  (2  Sam.  ii.  H;  iv.  4).  Yahweh.  on  the 
other  hand,  was  also  the  Go<l  of  the  Gibeonites,  who  were  Amorites.  Cp. 
2  Sam.  vi.  3  and  xxi.  2. 

^  Goldziher  (cc.  vii.  viii.)  conceives  the  special  development  of  Yahwistic 
monotheism  to  have  occurre<1  in  terms  of  national  enthusiasm  and  patriotic 
self-conHciousneHH ;  and  no  doubt  that  mi^ht  Hssist.  Uut  other  nations  were 
zealously  patriotic  without  ^ivinji  up  |K)lytht'isui ;  uinl  luiotlu-r  factor  is 
ncfiltMl  to  account  for  thf  iKisilive elevation  un<l  UM'iiliznliou  of  t\  cult  formerly 
more  widespread, and  conjoined  with  others.    The  f  Goldziher's 

theory  lies  in  the  usuiil  tendency  to  narrow  the  pi'  \uianation.  All 

the  political  and  psychological  conditions  mn<t  \n'  i  J|||^ir>couut. 
Jeremiah  xi.  13. 
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imposed  on  their  merely  tribal  or  nationalistic  belief,  ^vith 
the  result  (amon*^  the  most  faiiatieul)  of  making  out  the 
One  Ooil  to  be  the  Gud  uf  the  Jews  untl  huu.sud  at  Jerusalem, 
tlie  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  worKl  having  no  real  (iod  at 
all,  though  liaply  they  might  eacli  be  allowed  a  guanlian 
angel  whom  God  punishes  witli  his  iiatidii  wlien  hn  gots 
wrong.'  Thus  far.  at  most,  liad  its  innate  genius  for 
r€*ligion,  in  contact  with  a  much  wider  n  li;^d()us  system, 
carried  the  "  tiny  ])e()ple by  tlie  time  of  tlie  Captivity. 
And  now  occurred  the  first  main  act  of  a  process  of 
selection  "  which  to  this  dav  has  sufficed  to  set  on  a  false 
scent  the  amateurs  <jf  a  imuri  sociology.  AN'hen  CyruB, 
having  corupiered  Babylon,  gave  perraisBion  to  those  Jews 
who  would  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  it  was  not  **the"  Jews 
wlio  returned,  but  simply  those  Jews  who,  in  contact  with 
a  higher  culture,  grew  more  and  not  less  fanatical  iu  their 
special  thbai  cult,  al1)eit  they  were  irresistibly  iuHueuced 
by  their  surroundings  towards  putting  a  higher  form  on  it. 
That  the  Beturn  was  thus  partial  and  sectarian  there  is 
abundant  evidence,  not  only'  in  the  new  sacerdotal  litera- 
ture, but  in  the  testimony  of  those  much  more  numerous 
Jews  who  remained  in  Babylon.  The  account  of  the  latter, 
apparently  endorsed  by  many  of  the  later  Palestinians,  is 
that they  were  only  the  bran,  that  is,  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  that  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  end  of  the 
Captivity,  and  that  all  the  fine  flour  stayed  1)ebind  at 
Babylon."*  Whatever  may  be  the  precise  value  of  that 
estinijLtu,  it  sufficientlv  accords  with  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
of  the  Return,  both  under  Zerul)balRl  aiid  inider  Ezra, 
were  mostly  pedantic  cereinonialists,  who  nairuwcd  down 
the  name  of  Jew  to  llms*-  of  the  Captivity  that  had  returned 
and  had  not  intermarried  with  foreigners.  Meantime  the 
natural  diversity  of  tliouglit  and  faculty  which  belonged 
to  tlie  Jews  as  to  othei-  nations  was  merged  in  the  toreiL^Mi 
populations,  from  Media  to  Egypt,  in  which  they  had 
scattered  themselves  during  century  after    century  of 

1  Dan.  X.  13,  20;  IiM.  xxiv.  21. 

*  Prid«Mtx,  The  Old  and  Keic  T«Ktitnien1»  CouHectal,  piirt  i.  bk.  iii.  (ed. 
1615,  i.  178),  citing  Talmud  Bab.  in  Kiftdushim. 
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iiuasinn  and  oppreisdion,  as  tiiej  did  btill  later  after  the 
lioiiiiui  conquest. 

Already,  however,  tho  factitious  litdnliirc  even  of  the 
fanatical  Vahwists  had  he^un  to  take  on  the  colouring?  of 
the  Chaldean  culture  of  Hahylon,  which  was  actually 
claimed  as  a  diatiuctiou  by  the  men  of  the  Eetiirn. 
Zodiacal  ideas,  drawn  thence,  are  developed  in  Jiuuh's 
list  of  his  children's  characters,  and  in  the  story  of  Joseph's 
dream;  the  task  of  a  prophet,  formerly  exhortaiinn,  now 
becomes  prediction,  on  Chaldean  lines ;  the  lore  of  angels 
becomes  a  prominent  part  of  the  system ;  and  as  time  goes 
on  and  the  Persian  cult  in  turn  influences  Jewry,  the 
principle  ol  the  Adversary,  the  Evil  Power,  is  woven  into 
the  pragmatised  history  of  the  past ;  the  idea  of  a  Hades 
emerges;  while  the  comparatively  civilized  secular  law  of 
the  new  power,  doubtless  with  modifications,  is  embodied 
in  the  pretended  law  of  Moses,  and  credited  to  the  theocra«sy. 
The  very  institution  of  the  synagogue  dates  from  the  Baby- 
lonian sojourn.  What  is  special  to  the  Judaic  life  is  jast 
the  systematic  writing- u])  of  Yahwism,  and  the  turning  of 
the  old  local  deities  into  servants  of  Yidnveh,  as  part 
of  a  deliberutely-in vented  though  mucli  redacted  hody  of 
false  history.  Thus  Moses  and  JosliUii.  oliviously  solar 
personagfes  Ixdh.  and  as  such  old  Saviuui -(  h (Mosheh 
iH'iiif^f  "  the  raitsei-up."  and  .ToshuR  or  ()^hea  "  the  Saviour  ' 
or  "  Coiunieror '  are  made  tlie  h'aders  of  a  miraculous 
theocratic  dehveranco  nnd  coiKiiiest  in  tlie  prehistoric 
period;  while  the  lril>al  le^^ends  of  di\iiu  founders  liecome 
the  biographies  of  patriarchs  ;^  and  various  myths  con- 
cerning the  Gods  Shamas  and  Ei  and  David  and  Saul  and 
bolomon^  are  reduced  to  biographic  details  in  the  lives  of 
Samson,  Samuel,  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  David.  In  all  this 
there  is  doubtless  a  faculty  for  cult-building;  hut  it  is  a 
kind  of  faculty  on  all  fours  with  any  other  deliberate 
specialism,  such  as  Brahmanic  metaphysic  or  Boman  law ; 

I  Ak  to  the  God-names  Jacob  and  Joseph,  see  Snyce,  Hibbert  Lecturea  on 
the  llahijlni  i  ni  Reliijion,  p.  51,  and  Records  of  tin  7'r(>/,  Ni  w  St  i  if  s.  v.  4H. 

*  Sayce,  liibbert  Lectures  as  oited^  pp.  52-«>7,  and  article  on  "  The  Barnes 
4)1  the  FixBl  Thne  Kiii0i  d  Israel*'  in  the  Modem  Review,  January,  1884. 
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and  it  is  not  very  advantageous  to  religion  to  dencribe  it  as 
a  genius  for  that. 

All  that  is  relatively  high  in  Judaism,  in  finOt  is  demon- 
strably forced  or  ^^nifted  on  the  primitive  cult  from  witliout. 
Renairs  phrases  about  *'  the  clean  and  sol)er  imagination  of 
Israel."  oddly  objected  to  liy  Mr.  Lun^',  .irc  (juitL  in  his  own 
spirit,  and  belong  to  the  pn -scientitic  interpretation  of 
history,  in  which  all  plienonienit  an»  ex|>lained  in  terms  of 
theuisrU Lb.  Tlie  most  admired  liililical  Ijook,  that  of  Job, 
if  written  by  a  Jew  iit  all.  is  l)y  one  who  had  lun-ii  in 
conttu-l  with  the  life  aiid  (:ultur«3  of  Persia,  Araliia.  and 
Kgy[)l,  and  is  certainly  post-exilic.  The  (luasi-monotheism 
and  ethical  universalism  of  the  later  prophets  is  similarly 
a  product  of  foreign  influences  ;  and  to  the  last  it  never 
overcame  the  indurated  tribalism  and  ceremonialism  of  the 
mass  of  the  selected  people,  for  whom  its  God  is  tlie  tenant 
of  one  temple,  so  long  as  that  temple  lasts  ;  wherealter  lie 
figures  as  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  Heaven."  Formerly  he  had 
spent  three  hours  a  day  in  **  playing  with  Leviathan  but 
after  the  fall  of  the  holy  city  the  heavenly  court  is  in 
mourning*  and  the  hours  formerly  given  to  recreation  are 
spent  in  instructing  those  who  had  died  in  infancy."^ 
Such  was  the  "  genius  for  religion  "  exhibited  by  the  Jewish 
doctors  before  they  began  to  acquire  new  heathen  lore  from 
contact  with  the  Saracens.  As  for  their  ethic,  nowhere 
does  it  surpass  the  measure  of  altruistic  thought  which  Mr. 
Lang  for  another  purpose  credits  to  the  aborigines  of 
Australia  and  Africa.' 

Finally,  Christianity  is  on  its  theological  side  an  unques* 
tionable  adaptation  of  the  Pagan  principle  of  theanthropic 
sucritice :  and  on  its  ethical  side  is  merely  a  blending,  good 
and  bad.  of  late  (ira-co-Jewish  and  (lentile  teaching.  Its 
sup[io>,ed  antecedents  in  Kssenisni  are  ihtui.stlves  of  late 
and  loreign  origination  in  li  wiy.  The  ([uality  of  a  genius 
for  religion  might  just  as  well  be  ascribetl  to  the  Kgyptijins, 
the  ChaldeauH,  tlie  Arabs,  the  Persiaus,  the  Hindus,  or  tiie 

*  Ederoheim,  Hintory  <»;  the  Jewish  S'alioii  after  the  lie*tractiou  of 
Jerumlem,  18S6,  p.       citing  the  Aeoda  Sara. 

*  The  Xlakiuff  of  IteUguM,  p.  195,  etc. 
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Au^traliiins,  as  to  the  Jpws.  The  express  doetnTie  of  the. 
laft*'!',  since  the  closing  of  their  canuii.  is  a  iie;^ation  of  all 
l'M  r;ress  ill  reli<j[ion  :  find  their  uccunmhitetl  literature  of 
coimuentarv  has  less  intellertual  value  than  aiivthin<5  of  its 
hulk  and  kind  in  the  world.  The  race  as  a  irlif/ioHH  group 
in  Europe  stands  collectively  for  mere  mental  fixation  and 
Bepau  atisrn.  the  result  first  of  its  own  claims  and  secondarily 
of  the  hostile  reaction  they  set  up,  alike  among  Pagans  and 
Christians.  The  fact  of  the  preservation  of  the  bulk  of  the 
later  heterogeneous  Hehrew  literature  as  a  mass  of  sacred 
books — ^mutually  contradictory  as  so  many  of  them  are — ^is 
in  itself  only  another  sociological  fact,  which  in  its  kind  is 
paralleled  in  different  degrees  in  the  cases  of  Brahmanism, 
Buddhism,  and  Mohammedanism,  as  well  as  Christianity ; 
and  the  religious  separateness  and  persistence  of  the  Jews 
b  a  phenomenon  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  Parsees. 
To  call  it  all  a  special  and  peculiar  mystery  is  merely  to 
raise  mystification.  In  medieval  and  modern  times,  as  in 
ancient,  Jewish  faculty  like  every  other  is  evoked  and 
developed  hy  special  conditions  and  culture-contacts  ;  and 
the  special  phenomenon  of  Jewish  religiosity  is  no  more  a 
mystery  than  .hipanese  art  or  Russian  fiction. 


>j  -1.  ChriHtiauitif  and  "  Dt'ijt  ncvat'um.' 


When  the  mythological  hasis  of  Hehrew  religion,  conceded 
last  century  hy  German  theologians,  is  thus  put  hack  in 
douht  hy  professedly  anthropological  mythologists  to-day, 
tlie  prohlems  of  Christian  mythology  are  naturally  kr[)t  far 
ill  llu-  hackgroniid.  Kxeejitin;,'  Sirficorge  Cox,'  hardly  oiiu 
of  tlie  later  professed  mytholngists.  ( ilher  Knglish  or  ('(uiti- 
nental,  has  a  word  to  say  on  the  siihject.  Only  in  tlx  last 
sentence  of  his  valuahle  lM:>ok  does  Mr.  Fra/n  glance  at  the 
ohviims  survival  of  theanthropic  sacrilice  and  tin  Tree  Cult 
in  the  Christian  religion.  In  coniu  ction  we  lind  the 
procedure  of  the  antbropologic^pAi«^umpletely  reversed, 

»  pp.  hy  l«otur«ii  m  The  UdujUtutf  ^H'orW,  3rU  otl.  pp.  218, 
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with  the  tacit  eonsent  of  such  authorities  as  Mr.  Lang.  In 
its  treatment  of  '*  pagan "  myth  the  ahn  is  always  to  go 

back  to  the  earliest  forms,  to  ignore  their  symbolical 
development  and  later  ethical  connotations :  in  the  U  tut- 
ment  of  Christian ity  the  principle  in  to  pass  over  the 
concrete  myth  foniis  uUu^ether  and  cuUftitlt  r  only  the  nieta- 
physic  and  the  tlhic  that  have  been  pfrnfted  on  tlic  lu  ;  or  to 
admit  as  myths  only  the  Cathohc  inventions  ot  the  Middle 
Ages. 

So  ruotml  is  the  habit  that  the  most  recalcitrant  tlu  tu  ies 
are  accomniodnted  to  it.  We  have  sefii  ^fr,  Lang  Ueatiiig 
the  Hebrew  reli/^ion  as  disparate  and  supt  rior  to  those  of 
other  an('i«^iit  ixuplcs.  We  have  stn  ii  liim  again,  in  a  Inter 
work,  ar^Miing  strenuously  for  a  "pure*'  ]Minieval  mono- 
theism in  whicli  the  God  was  not  sacriiiced  to ;  sacrilice 
being  in  his  opinion  a  descent  to  a  lower  plane  of  thought 
— albeit  perhaps  by  "  supernormal  "  means,  li'inally,  he 
speaks  of  the  religion  of  Israel  as  **  probably  a  n  vival  and 
purification  of  the  old  ennco])tion  of  a  moral,  beneficent 
•creator,  whose  creed  Ik^I  ium   inntlrrd   in  mnificr  and 

anthropomorphic  myth  — ^this  in  the  face  of  the  facts  that 
the  written  Hebrew  religion  contains  a  mass  of  anthro* 
pomorphic  myths,  tempered  bj  interpolated  denial,  and  that 
the  historic  Hebrew  religion  was  one  of  systematic  sacrifice, 
so  mnch  so  that  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  had  normally  the 
aspect  of  a  shambles.  Such  are  the  accommodations 
granted  to  the  religions  that  be.  Then,  when  we  come  to 
Christianity  (a  fresh  grafting  of  a  pagan  sacrificial  and 
propitiatory  creed  on  the  old,  albeit  by  way  of  abolishing 
animal  sacrifice),  instead  of  classifying  this  on  his  general 
principle  as  a  process  of  "degeneration,"  Mr.  Lang  treats 
it  as  the  consummation  of  the  "pure"  lluoiy,  with  the 
*' pric'cK'SH  "  doctrine  of  inniiortalitv  abided  as  a  gift  from 
Animism.  Freely  granting  tJiat  ("In istianity  in  the  Middle 
Ages  devtiloped  a  niullitude  of  ^-niytbs,*  whereof 

the  stuff  is  the  same  as  are  nature  myths  and  divuie 

«/4i.i.«,8S5;  ii.  804,  etc. 
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mytliK/'^  he  does  not  once  reeognize  that  tbe  Gospels  them- 
selves contain  matter  equally  mythical.  On  the  contrary, 
hf  assumes  tliat  Cliristianity  was  "  (jjiveii  pure,"  and  that 
only  the  late  pupulai  aucretioiis  ai\  mythical. 

In  this  connection,  where  Mr.  liang  sets  aside  his  own 
doctrine  of  "  de^pntM  iition,"'  we  may  fitly  ask  wliai  is  the 
true  furuuila.  If  we  suppress  most  of  the  facts  ahout 
Judaism,  descrihiii;;  it  as  a  "pure  "  monotheism,  in  the 
miHleading  fashion  of  >rr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Huxley,*  we  may 
easily  see  dc';4eiieration  in  the  Christian  polytheism  pjrafted 
upon  it.  in  a  certain  sense.  Mr.  Lang's  theory  of  the 
triumph  of  the  "squarahle"  God  does  actually  here  liold 
good.  Ab  in  the  Zoroastrian  system  the  cult  of  Mithra 
jijradiially  sapersedes  in  a  measure  that  of  Ahura-Mazda,  so, 
for  the  Jews  and  others  wlio  adopted  it,  the  cult  of  Jesus  in 
a  measore  superseded  that  of  Yahweh  or  the  Theos  in 
general ;  and  this  obviously  because  the  homanized  and 
suffering  God  comes  home  to  **  the  business  and  bosoms  of 
men  ** — and  women — so  much  more  easily  than  does  that 
ol  the  remote  Creator.  The  cults  of  Attis,  Adonis,  Demet^r 
and  Persephone,  Hercules,  Bionysos,  Isis  and  Osiris,  all 
flourished  for  just  such  reasons  in  comparison  with  the 
'  cults  of  Zeus,  Ptah,  Ba,  and  the  rest  of  the  **  high  Gods. 
And  for  the  same  reason,  again,  the  cult  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
in  later  times  overlaid  the  cult  of  Jesus,  who  in  turn,  as 
Logos  and  Judge  and  part  of  tbe  Ine£Efible  Trinity,  receded 
into  a  cloudier  majesty  in  exact  proportion  as  the  Motlier 
was  obtruded  on  popular  reverence.  As  Mother  mi  l  Woman 
she  was,  ni  Mr.  Lan<;*s  i)hrase,  more  easily  bquaieii  ;  and 
it  was  as  an  intereessor  with  her  mure  judicial  Son  that  she 
was  generally  welcomed.  But  it  is  an  unscientific  use  of 
the  term  to  call  this  de\ elo})nient    degeneration.  " 

That  term  may  indeed  he  titly  ai)pHed  to  the  process 
whereby  u  once  ima<;eless  c»)nceptiou  of  any  God  made 
fixedly  concrete  thron^di  tlie  use  ot  nuaj^es  :  or  a  multiplica- 
tion of  images  and  pictures  positively  destroys  in  a  large 
population  the  faculty  of  thinking  reasonably  about  religion 

H 

1  Id,  a.  809.  *  CoOeeUd  Btm^,  iv.  819, 868. 
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at  all.^  In  some  such  fashion,  indeed,  degeiieration  is 
always  i^o'inf^  on  alonj»side  of  progress.  In  tlie  hipjher 
civiHzntions,  aj;ain,  dej^eneration  is  endemic  in  so  fur  is  l);ul 
life-eoiiilitiims  are  alw.iyj,  crcatin;^  ;i  larj^er  area  of  low 
culture  mound  centres  of  high  culture.  In  lM>th  kinds  of 
ease  alikf,  li(>\vt'\»  r.  there  nccm's  sonu  tliiii;^  (liat  Mr.  Lang's 
theorv  tiikes  no  note  of — to  wit,  a  rtri>il  I'r'un  thf  ndffur 
(•(mci'ptiou  totdti'ls  ii  }u<fh*r.  not  hrf'or*'  ii>uiinll/i  pttHHOiitcd. 
Such  a  law  is  perliap-  not  without  its  coiuf(U  ting  side.  In 
any  case,  it  is  the  fact  that  iD  a  God  iK'comes  relatively 
**high,"  and  positively  less  unethical,  hy  the  very  process 
of  introducing  another  God  hetween  him  and  the  wor- 
shipper ;  and  (2)  that  the  ohtrusion  of  a  crude  beUef  or  a 
crude  art  on  superior  intelligences  makes  for  them  a 
stepping-stone  to  a  higher  art  and  a  less  gross  credence. 
As  regards  art,  we  see  the  process  every  dav.  A  given 
convention  is  contentedly  acquiesced  in  by  the  majority ; 
but  there  comes  along  the  man  of  genius,  of  finer  sensibility, 
or  of  more  various  culture,  who  revolts  from  the  vulgar 
model,  insists  that  it  does  not  stand  for  the  truth  which  he 
perceives,  and  proceeds  to  create  something — ^be  it  a  novel, 
a  picture,  a  statue,  or  a  poem — ^which  better  satisfies  his 
tastes  or  perceptions.  After  a  time,  perhaps  after  he  has 
l)een  stoned  or  starved,  this  better  model  is  accepted  by 
many,  till  it  in  turn  becomes  a  convention  repellent  to  a 
later  genius ;  and  again  there  is  innovation. 

The  process  is  however  complicated  at  all  times  by  the 
rule  of  the  environment,  which  determines  whether  the 
majority  can  or  can  not  rise  to  the  finer  })resentment,  or 
whether  genius  it^^  If  can  evoh»  to  good  ])ur))ose.  And  this 
is  the  specially  iuiporlant  coiisitleraliun  in  tlie  case  of 
religion.  At  all  stages,  there  is  reason  to  think,  some 
minds  liiive  risen  in  soni«  nu  asure  almve  the  prevalent 
ideas,  and  Inive  soii^^ht  to  correct  tlie.ie  ;  and  their  success 
is  in  the  ratio  of  the  total  facilities  relatively  to  the  ctTort 
made.  Thus  we  hnd  He  hicw  prophets  (hai)ly,  however, 
interpolated  by  later  bauds)  rebuking  the  ethic  of  their 

>  Cp.  (he  author's  Hhm  HiMory  of  Freethoughi,  pp.  69-4>7. 
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fellow-monotheists  and  fellow-prophets;  Pindar,  as  afore- 
Rjiid,  Bowdlerising  the  current  myths ;  Homer  and  the 
VedaH  leaving  the  ugliest  out ;  Egyptian  and  Braliman 
priests  evolving  an  esoteric  system  which  turns  to  symhols 
the  Iwrbarisms  of  the  popolar  eult.  But  the  socio-poUtieal 
conditions  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  higher  doctrine 
is  assunilated ;  and  thus  far  in  human  history  the  general 
law  is  one  of  the  prevalence  of  crude  and  ignorant  beliefs, 
or  of  their  retention  alongside  of  the  more  refined ;  the  broad 
reason  being  that  the  mass  of  the  people  have  always  been 
more  or  less  crudely  ignorant,  either  because  the  majority 
are  always  of  low  mental  calibre,  or  because  they  are  always 
uncultured,  or  from  both  causes  concurrently. 

All  the  while,  however,  there  operates  tlje  general  law 
ahove  stated,  that  the  simple  removal  of  a  God  hy  one  or 
more  degrees  from  direct  worship,  tliruugli  the  inter|X)sition 
of  aiiuthtir  (iuJ  between  hiin  iind  the  worshipper,  hub 
twito  an  elevating  effect  on  the  older  God.  The  process, 
whicli  Afr.  Lan.cf  obscures  by  bis  poleniic.  is  really  very 
simple.  To  put  it  plainly,  a  God  beeoiiies  inoi-e  respeetable 
precisely  as  he  gets  less  to  do.  It  btunds  to  l  easuii  that 
when  be  was  tbe  near  God,  meddling'  in  everytliing,  he  was 
60  nnu'b  tbe  more  obviously  made  in  the  image  of  his 
worshipi>er8,  more  "  mythological,''  so  to  say,  in  the  Bense 
of  having  so  many  more  stories  told  al)Out  him.  And 
instead  of  the  adoption  of  intermediate  Spirits  or  lower 
Gods  being  a  process  o!  moral  declension,  as  Mr.  Lang 
contends,  it  may  at  times  be  resorted  to  for  tbe  very  purpose 
of  refining  and  exalting  the  greater  God.  Thus  we  know 
that  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  later  writers  deliberately 
Bobstitnted  "  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,"  for  the  Lord,"'  on 
the  obvious  ground  that  Yahweh's  dignity  was  lowered  by 
making  him  appear  in  human  guise  on  parochial  errands. 
Bat  the  law  has  a  more  general  bearing.  Zens  in  tbe 
Greek  mythology  acquires  his  relative  moral  elevation 
precisely  through  his  hierarchical  elevation.  To  start  with, 
save  for  the  few  better  minds,  he  was  not  a    high  "  God, 

^  Cp.  the  paitial  bubstitution  oi  the  augel  for  the  deity  in  Exod.  ii. 
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even  it  for  some  tribes  he  was  tlic  One  God.  The  **  low" 
mvths  about  liiiii,  wliicli  we  are  told  have  no  connection 
witli  tlio  alh'^^MHl  hi;j;li  prinionh'al  religion,  are  the  really  old 
data  in  the  matter.  It  is  wlien  he  is  put  over  others  in  the 
position  of  Supreme  Judge,  overruHng  the  more  wayward 
actions  of  tlu*  younger  Olympians,  that  he  Ix  f^ins  to  land 
himself  to  liigher  ethical  ideals  ;  and  the  hightist  of  all  were 
those  formed  when  the  God-idea  Iwcanie  bo  remote  as  to 
elude  form,  and  was  pantheistically  resolved  into  the 
idea  of  a  universal  Mind,  of  which  men's  muids  were 
portions. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  God  is  made  relatively  "  high  " 
by  the  simple  process  of  being  made  to  overshadow  or 
ahttorh  similar  deities — as  seems  to  have  happened  in  the 
ease  of  Apollo,  who  is  made  the  father  of  so  many  local  Bun- 
Gods,  and  thus  becomes  the  Bun-God  for  Hellas  in  general 
— ^there  is  in  the  terms  of  the  case  no  proportional  ethical 
elevation,  since  he  has  only  the  more  stories  told  about  him, 
and  meddles  all  the  more  in  human  afliftirs.  He  ma  if  l)e 
theoretically  elevated  by  a  concurrent  improvement  in 
general  ethical  thought ;  hut  this  is  not  in  virtue  of  his 
increased  importance  ;  and  his  continued  direct  .ictivity 
will  always  involve  a  couutei -tendency  which  m  part  makes 
the  higher  ethic  nugatory. 

As  regards,  now,  the  relation  oi  C'hristianily  to  .ludaism, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Jiang's  theory,  supposing  it  to  be 
applied  against  his  will,  would  still  break  down.  The  One 
God  of  the  Jews,  as  generally  envisaged,  was  not  "  high  '* 
at  the  last  any  more  than  at  the  first.  The  intervening 
host  of  angels  and  demons,  intleed,  partly  saved  his  dignity 
and  bore  the  heavier  burdens  of  the  popular  superstition ; 
but  inasmuch  as  Yahweh  remained,  despite  the  higher  ideas 
of  some  prophets  or  their  interpolators,  a  tribal  and  sacer- 
dotal God,  he  entailed  a  trilial  and  sacerdotal  etliic;  and 
though  doubtless  a  few,  helped  by  Greek  thought,  speculated 
at  a  higher  level,  the  Almighty  who  plays  with  Leviathan  " 
and  sits  as  Chief  Rabbi  in  Heaven  is  not  a  relatively 
imposing  conception.  The  first  Christists  accordingly  were 
but  doing  what  the  myth-making  and  religion-making  mind 
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has  always  done  in  its  innovations — Heekin^  to  frame  a 
ratlier  more  satisfying;  ethic.  This  liohls  f^ood  l)otli  of  the 
Judaic  Jesuists  \vlio  demanded  "works"  and  the  Pauline 
party  wlio  insisted  on  faith.  The  hitter  did  in  point  of  fact 
adoj)t  a  common  and  ancient  Gentile  conception — that  of  a 
sacriticed  Divine  Man  ;  hut  thev  K^'ft^hiallv  surrounded  this 
conception,  which  they  could  not  collectively'  transcend, 
with  a  varietv  of  ethical  ideas  of  which  some,  the  contri- 
hution  of  the  saner  or  finer  minds,  did  transcend  the 
central  dognui. 

Jief^iiniinfj  as  a  .Jewish  variation,  the  cult  was  developed 
on  a  hroader  ethnic  hasis,  its  ethic  heing  ju'<>  tanto  widened. 
]5ut  in  the  process  it  hecame  more  and  more  sacerdotal ; 
and  when  sacerdotalism  had  come  into  complete  possession 
the  ethic  remained  fixed  in  its  original  crudity,  with  as  many 
lK)pular  myths  as  might  lie  superadded.  Thus  it  could 
come  ahout  that  the  spectacle  of  its  crudity  and  its  anthro- 
IKjmorpliism  could  in  turn,  after  ages  of  social  vicissitude, 
act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  Jewish  mind  in  a  new  environment, 
and  as  a  point  of  repulsion  for  the  new  cult  of  Islam,  which 
movements  hetween  them,  with  tiie  help  of  recovered  Greek 
thought,  thus  reached  a  higher  ethic  and  a  higher  level  of 
cosmic  speculation. 

Meanwhile,  despite  Dupuis  and  Volney  and  Strauss  and 
the  plain  hearings  of  the  latest  mythological  researches,  the 
Eurojwan  economic  system  serves  to  nuiintain  in  popular 
credit  the  mvthologv  of  Christism.  S(mie  even  who  see 
the  untenahility  of  the  original  ethic  seem  unahle  to  realize 
its  mythic  origin  :  some  who,  with  Strauss,  detect  some  of 
the  myths,  continue  to  see  history  in  others.  Hence  the 
need,  in  the  name  at  once  of  mythological  science  and  of 
social  rectitude,  to  apply  to  Gospel  myths  the  tests  of  com- 
parative method,  and  the  cues  of  accumulated  mythological 
knowledge. 

§  3.  Thf  I*Hifr}ioh>ilinil  lirsistann'  to  Kviihlict'. 

Even  when  thei^""^^!  thrown  up  for  Christianity  hy 
an  imperfect  mv  "d  hy  economic  conditions  are 
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removed,  however,  there  will  still  remain  to  he  met  the 

obstinate  resistance  offered  to  every  scientifie  view  of 

r(;ligious  orif^ins  l>y  the  forceB  in  the  camy — to  wit,  the 
enlisted  alltctions.  the  emotional  liahit.  tlie  acquired  code  of 
judgments.  So  obvious  is  the  phiy  of  ^uell  bias  in  every 
great  issue  tbat  it  sbouM  be  one  of  the  hrst  duties  of  every 
e(hicated  man  to  challriij^e  lii^  ^>^vll  case  at  every  serious 
e!H'ounter  witli  an  iniiox at in;^  doctrine.  Most  men  can  now 
sfe  bow  pmelv  |iassioiial.  liow  unjudicial,  bow  prejudiced, 
lias  been  tlic  rcsislanrr  otlVii'd  l>v  oi  tlituloxy  lo  every  pfreat 
scientitic  ad\ance  in  succession — to  tlie  trutlis  of  tbe  round- 
ness and  motion  of  tlie  earth,  to  tbe  principles  of  geology, 
to  the  principles  of  Darwin.  Yet  in  every  one  of  these 
caBBH,  w(;  nmy  hv  sure,  men  thought  they  saw  common- 
8en»e  hi  the  old  notion  and  extravagance  in  the  new  ;  so 
easy  is  it  to  find  tlie  rational  in  tbe  lialntual,  so  hard  to 
consent  to  see  by  l  u  w  ligbt.  Hardest  of  all  does  it  seem  to 
lie  where  the  huhit  has  heen  bound  up  with  worship  and 
chronic  religious  emotion. 

We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Lang  fails  to  find  offence  or 
absurdity  in  the  most  offensive  and  absurd  anecdotes  *' 
when  they  occur  in  the  Pentateuch.  He  sees  at  a  glance 
the  nonsense  and  indecency  of  the  myths  of  savages,  even 
after  he  has  taken  to  crediting  them  with  selfless**  ethics; 
and,  as  he  is  aware,'  they  can  equally  see  absurdity,  if  not 
indecency,  in  the  myths  on  which  he  was  brought  u[) ; 
whereupon  he  inadequately  olmerves  tliat  "savages  and 
civilized  men  have  different  standards  of  credulity.  "  That 
is  hut  a  superficial  explanation.  Many  t  i\iliztd  nun  bold 
witli  the  savages  tbat  the  C  bristiaii  myths  are  prepo^lei uus ; 
anil  some  savages  can  see  with  civilized  men  lluit  tbe  savage 
mytbs  are  so.  Tin-  «letermining  condition  of  \i>ion  is 
sim[ily  treedom,  original  or  ari|uii  i'd.  trnni  ]>i  e[>o-^.session  in  a 
given  direction.  Hut  the  prepossession,  wliile  it  lasts,  is 
one  of  tbe  most  blinding  of  influences.  And  if  any 
inquirer  tind>  it  diflicult  to  und»'rstand  bow  niodern  investi- 
gators can  make  hKh  of  one  myth  and  fovvl  of  another,  can 

>  Xftfth,  ItitMnt,  flN<r  RfliffioHt  Ut  ed.  L  Ul. 
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recognize  unreason  and  fiction  in  other  men*8  faiths  and 
uneonseiously  run  their  heads  against  them  in  their  ovn, 
he  should  firstly  x>ay  heed  to  the  phenomena  of  inconsis- 
tency and  self-contradiction  which  so  abound  in  argumen- 
tative literature  even  where  writers  are  not  mastered  by  the 
si^ecial  bias  of  a  creed  or  prejudice  or  conservative  senti- 
luent,  l)ut  are  merely  fjivinp^  play  to  the  difTerent  currents 
of  sentiment  set  up  lu  ilit  in  by  detached  impressions  which 
they  do  not  sppk  or  do  not  contrive  to  co-ordinate. 

As  sliowin-  liuw  far  hueh  incoherence  may  go  in  the  case 
«>f  a  wiiter  nl  i(>jmte.  and  how  far  it  may  avail  to  confuse 
iii.-^torical  seit-uce,  il  may  seivt'  to  com])are  two  sets  of 
nnit nally-annifiilative  dicta  from  the  second  and  twelflli 
cliai>tti.s  of  Monnnsen'H  IliHtorif  of  Ixoiiir,  with  thti  preU- 
minury  assurance  that  the  chapters  not  only  make  no 
attempt  at  a  syntliesis  of  the  contradictions,  but  exhibit 
no  suspicion  that  they  contain  any  contradictions  at 
all.  I  quote  from  the  1868  edition  of  Dickson's  transla- 
tion : — 

••  I iiH,  »»u  the  other  hand,  the  Latin       "Ai  \)u'  \*  iy  core  of  the  Ij«tin 
religiou  .suuk  iutoauugulaxin^ipiditj    religion  there  lajr  that  profound  moral 
and  doliMn,  and  early  becMneahrlvd-  impnlae  whleh  leads  men  to  Wiag 
led  into  an  anxioaa  taA  dnaiy  roond  earthly  goUi  and  eeilhly  fwniahnHint 
oloerenionie!^.    The  God  of  the  Italian    into  relation  with  the  world  of  the 
was.  as  \vp  hiur  nln  inly  "snid.  n\yo\¥    Gods"  (ch.  12;  i.  192). 
nit  things  an  instrument  lot  helping 
him  to  the  attaimueni  of  very  sub- 
etantial  earthly  olqeets**  (i.  198;  oh. 
X% 

**But  the  forms  of  the  Boman      "The  Latin  religion,  like  every 

fait))  itiuained  at,  or  sunk  to.  a  singu-  other,  had  its  origin  in  tht  effort  to 
larly  low  level  of  conception  and  of  fHthom  thr  nbyH*;  of  tliou^lit;  it  is 
iuiiigbt "  (i.  181).  only  to  a  superticial  view,  which  in 

"(M  sncih  noHone,  Uie  prodnote  of  deoelved  as  to  the  de|ith  of  the  itream 
oatward  abetraetlon-Hif  the  homelieet  beoanee  U  is  dear,  that  ite  transparent 
eimplieity,  sometimee  venerable,  eoltte-  spirit-world  can  appear  to  be  shallow  ** 
tImi'Mridiculon-    Tiom an  theology  wae  (1.197). 
in  HuUstauce  umdr  up"  (i.  184). 

**It  [Itoumu  religion]  was  unable 
to  excite  that  myiiterloaB  awe  after 
which  tiw  human  heart  has  always 
hadaloRKinK''(i.  IM). 
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"TliiaitidilVeniioetoidaildMiwiiti  "ThrooidboQt  th«  whole  of  n*ttm 
in  the  Boohiii  raligum  was  §oaom-  be  [the  fionum]  adoml  the  q^toal 


pivnied  by  a  practical  and  ntUiteiuw  and  the  nnitenal "  (i.  S8;  di.  S). 
teudeDcy  "  (i.  185). 

**  The  Laiin  worship  waB  grouudad 
maaaly  tm  man*M  enjoyment  of  eartUy 


**Tbe  laiigua|{e  of  the  itoman  Uods 
wee  whoUjr  omiflned  to  Ten  and  Naj, 
or  at  the  most  to  the  m airing  their 
will  known  by  the  method  of  easting 

lots. .  .  .Thv  KomMTiH  ma<l<»  efTortK, 
even  nt  an  early  iteriud,  to  treasure 

up  such  counsels  [Greek  oracles] ,  and  "CouipHnaivcly  slight  tracer  iuru 

oofieeotthelenyesoltfae. . ..CnnuBMi  to  be  foond  einong  the  Bomiuut  of 

Sibyl  were  aooordingljft hiffhly-Tslned  belief  in  i^ioete,  faar  of  enehutuienli, 

Rift. . .  .For  the  reading  and  interpre-  or  dealing  in  mysteries.    Oracles  and 

tation  of  the  fortnnf  tf>ll!nfj  book  a  prnphpry  jipvpr  nrqnirpil  the  inipor- 

special  college. ..  .was  mstitutcd  in  tiince  in  Italy  which  they  obtained  in 

early  times. . .  ♦Bomnne  tn  aenvoh  of  Oreeoe,  end  never  were  nUe  to  exer* 

■dnee  early  betook  themeelvae  to  the  dae  n  aerioiie  oontnl  ovm*  public  or 

DelpUo  Apoito  himaelf  **  (i.  196-9).  pvivnte  life'*  (i.  108). 

It  is  given  to  few,  certainly,  to  dogmatizo  so  ehaoticslly 

as  does  Mommsen  ;  hut  if  lie  can  contrive  to  think  thus 
incoherently  on  a  qiif^Htion  on  which  he  has  no  master- 
passion  to  l)lind  hiiiij  as  in  liih  ulleruiiccb  uii  the  Celtic 
races  aiid  on  French  civilization  ;  if  he  can  in  different 
moods  see  spiritual  profundity  and  mere  mechanical 
externality  in  one  and  the  saine  st't  of  r«  ligious  jdu  noiiiena, 
it  becomes  at  least  much  less  suiprism;^  thaf  iiu  n  >lif>nld 
Bee  in  such  dirt'crent  lights  phenomena  wliicli.  lliongh 
cognate  and  similar,  are  at  least  different  in  particuhirs 
and  in  tlieir  circumstances,  as  well  as  in  degree  of 
familiarity.  Tlie  believing  Christian  who  for  the  first 
time  is  told,  however  gu^dedly,  that  his  creed  is  histori- 
eally  on  all  fours  with  those  of  its  age,  and  that  its  prodigies 
are  hut  myths  and  false  marvels  like  those  of  Paganism,  is 
sure  to  be  sincerely  scandalized.  To  him  the  two  sets  of 
phenomena  are  wholly  disparate,  heeaose  his  feelings  about 
them  have  always  been  so.  And  it  finally  depends  on  his 
intellectoal  qualities,  his  opportunities,  his  studies,  and  liis 
interlocutors,  whether  he  ever  gets  beyond  framing  argu* 
ments  which  merely  follow  tlie  beck  of  his  prejudice. 
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With  the  wrecks  of  such  jirf^unients  the  path  of  discussion 
has  l)een  more  and  more  thickly  strewn  for  the  hist  two 
hundred  years.  Hut  as  many  still  see  in  tlie  wrecks 
nothing;  hut  f^ood  huildinj;  maiterial,  it  may  be  well  to 
scrutinize  closely  a  few  ar*;uments  which  were  earnestly 
or  adroitly  put  toyetlier  when  Strauss  fifty  years  ago  gave 
u  new  reverl>eration  to  the  doctrine  that  Christian  super- 
naturalism  is  part  of  the  suhjeet-matter  of  mythology.  As 
had  heen  sought  to  he  done  hist  century  in  the  case  of 
miracles,  men  strove  to  show  that  what  were  called  myths 
in  the  Gospels  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  admitted 
myths  of  Paganism  :  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  despite  its 
supernaturalism,  the  life  of  the  Founder  was  as  credible  as 
that  of  Julius  Ciesar. 

On  the  first  head  the  line  of  argument  was  very  much 
that  of  Mr.  Lang,  only  more  industriously  developed,  and 
with  of  course  more  resort  to  the  stock  "  bluffs  "  of  Chris- 
tian Evidence.  One  (ierman  inquirer  put  together  a  list 
of  the  Mohannnedan  myths  about  Jesus,  and  claimed  to 
show  that  all  had  an  extravagant  or  frivolous  or  ill- 
finished  character  that  was  totally  absent  from  the  Gospel 
narrative.  In  the  Gospels,  it  is  claimed,  there  are  no 
hyperbolical  delineations.**  "  There  we  find  no  miracle 
which  is  not  duly  called  for  by  the  circumstances — none 
that  serves  merely  frivolous  interests,  or  that  violates  the 
rules  of  propriety."  *'  Where  the  supernatural  does  inter- 
pose, it  presents  itself  in  a  manner  so  unconstrained,  and 
so  suitable  to  the  aim  of  the  whole,  that  the  onhi  th  'niti  tJmt 
iroiihl  Jiai  i'  n-futi  d  xiirjU'iHi-  irmihl  }t<irr  hmi  tJtr  dlmnirt'  itj' 
this  rlrntfiit/'^ 

Place  beside  these  typical  assertions,  of  wliich  even  the 
last  is  only  a  delightful  develoj)ment  of  a  common  impli- 
cation, a  few  of  the  actual  (iospel  miracles. 

1.  The  wholesale"'*  turning  of  water  into  wine  at  a  feast  at 
which  a  presumaible  sutticiency  of  wine  had  been  already 
consumed. 

'  I'lirt  vii.  of  I'oiren  t»t'  the  Church  in   Iltiilif  to  Dr.  StnnntM,  \H4!i,  pp. 

The  unnntitij  of  the  wine  ffreatly  impressed  Stniuss,  an  it  did  previous 
Oemian  <'ritics.    It  fij^ines  out  at  over  a  thousand  imperial  piut^^JpT^^ 
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*2.  The  iiuniculouh  ihauj^ht  of  fishes. 

H.  The  eatchinf»  of  the  fisli  witli  the  coin  in  ilh  luoiith  to 
l)ay  the  tiihute  :  takrii  in  connection  witli  the  statement 
tliat  -Tudas  normally  Ciin  it  ii  a  stock  of  ni(»ney  for  the  ^'roii}). 

4.  Tlie  story  tliiit  "j.OOO  persons  went  into  the  wildeniehs 
-with  twelve  (or  more)  ha.skels,  conlainin*;  only  live  (or 
seven)  loaves  and  two  (or  a  few)  tislies,  and  that  the 
Founder  multii)lied  that  food  for  the  host  till  there  was 
superfluity  enou^^h  to  till  exactly  twelve  haskets. 

o.  The  instantaneous  cure  of  a  malady  of  long  standing 
throu<;li  a  touch  on  the  hem  of  tlie  Messiah's  garment. 

0.  The  rehuking  of  the  wind,  its  instant  cessation,  and 
the  innnediate  **  great  calm    on  a  tempest-tossed  sea. 

7.  The  instantaneous  removal  of  leprosy. 

H.  The  instant  restoration  of  maimed  limbs. 

9.  The  walking  on  the  waves. 

10.  The  rebuking  and  expulsion  of  the  **de\'il**  in 
epileptic  patients. 

Nothing  save  a  prepossession  approaching  to  hebetude 
can  obscure  the  fact  that  these  are  just  irrational/*  that  is, 
ignorant  myths  of  the  ordinary  Oriental  sort,  devoid  of 
*•  propiiety,"  for  instructed  people,  in  the  completest 
degree.  The  so-called  Mohannnedan  myths,  which  are 
really  flotsam  from  earlv  Christian  lore,  set  reasonable  and 
even  touching'  thou^dits  alonjjjside  of  absurd  narratives  :  the 
(rospels  do  tlie  same,  yii  Idinir  a  much  larger  proportion 
(►f  san«-  ni;itt»'i-  simply  iHcause  they  re}>resent  the  literary 
travail  ol  se\t  ral  generations  and  the  selected  tliou^hts  of 
many  m(ae.  .til  to  some  extent  edited  hy  mvn  benl  on 
makin<jj  a  CliJi^i ihi  nii)\emfnt  :  wlicifiis  ilu-  Moliammedun 
mvths  nhotit  .h  sus  are  nu  i  t  random  survivals.  Yet  if 
Christians  liad  tound  in  their  (iospels  the  story  tiuit  when 
the  disciples  comj)lained  of  the  smell  of  the  dead  do*:;,  Jesus 
answered  "  Ah  !  how  beautifully  white  are  the  dog's  teeth," 
with  the  added  explanation,  they  would  have  hcou  well 
pleased;^  and  if  they  could  without  scandal  accept  it  in 

'  Let  tli<!  "  HiMK'n  phar'  >t<M%  !•<■  but  tolil  in  tho  uichnt.  style  of  the 
KtiKlish  vtrsions  of  tht  Go.six;!?*,  iirni  ilie  effect  will  be  toleiuble  enough.  As 
ihtM :— "  And  aft  Jmua  came  from  that  city  with  bU  disciples  there  lay  before 
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exchange  for  the  inept  story  of  the  cursing  of  tlie  fig-tree, 
many  would  promptly  and  gladly  make  the  transaction. 

Again,  when  the  apologist  claims  it  to  he  a  specialty  of 
Gospel  narrative  to  contain  simple  and  natural  episodes, 
he  does  hut  exclude  from  his  survev  one-half  of  the  literature 
of  mythology. 

"That  the  jfi-eat  Messiah  sat  down  weiiry  at  Jacob's  well,  that  he  wan 
overcome  with  sleep  in  the  lx>Rt  on  the  lake,  that  in  (lethseniane  and  on 
the  cross  he  K»^ve  utterance  to  the  deepest  feeling  of  liuman  weakness — 
all  this  would  as  little  have  ap|)«ared  in  a  niytho-j)oetiral  picture  of  hxa 
life.  Jis  the  honest  and  sober-niindetl  nnii'enH'Knis  «»/'  Ihtir  <uni  coiiiliict 
which  the  evangelists  so  artlessly  enibo«ly  in  their  narratives."' 

Such  are  the  devices  of  "  foredeeming."  In  not  a  single 
case  does  any  Gospel  attril)ute  any  act  whatever  to  its  own 
writer,  or  indicate  who  its  writer  was  :  the  apologist  has  hut 
adduced  myth  to  defend  niytli.  As  for  the  picture  of  the 
(rod  resting  hy  the  well,  or  sleejjing  in  the  hoat,  it  can  he 
paralleled  on  the  side  of  artlessness  in  a  dozen  of  the  most 
familiar  myths  of  Hellas,  and  in  as  many  of  Buddhism. 
Can  the  apoU)gist  ever  have  read  of  '*  outworn  Demeter, 
searching  for  Persejdione "  ?  '*  Uy  the  wayside  she  sat  her 
down,  sore  in  heart,  at  the  Maiden  Well,  where  the  towns- 
folks  drew  their  waiter,  in  the  shadow  where  overhead  grew 
a  thicket  of  olives.  In  her  guise  she  was  like  unto  an  aged 
woman  who  is  hereft  of  child-hearing  and  the  gifts  of 

garland-loving   Aphrodite  They    knew    her   not :  the 

Gods  are  hard  for  men  to  discern  '"^    This  of  (ireat 

])emcter.  of  the  many  temples  and  the  glorious  name. 

Met  thus  at  every  turn  hy  the  challenged  parallel,  the 
customary  apologist  usually  ends  hy  insisting  that  the 
(lospels  stand  out  from  all  other  sacred  histories  in  respect 
of  their  utter  alooftiess  from  the  instinct  of  sex — that  Jesus 
alone  of  the  Gods  of  old  is  without  the  passion  of  the  male 
for  the  female.    But  this  again  is  a  fallacious  plea,  for  the 

thenj  on  the  way  a  dead  do^.  And  the  disciples  were  much  offended  with 
the  smell  thereof.  And  the  Lord  rehuke<l  them  and  said,  Nay,  hut  see  ye 
not  the  wondrous  whit«'iiess  of  the  do|,''h  tei-th  ?  This  spiikc  he  unto  them 
that  they  should  take  hee«l  to  see  the  tUKtd  in  nil  the  works  of  <kk1,  and  that 
they  should  think  not  of  the  faults  hut  'H«  riKhteous  dt-inls  of  their 
brethren."  ^ 
'  Vol.  cited,  p.  3.>7.  ^ 
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entire  literntTire  of  the  early  ChriHtiHtB  is  ia  liio  s;iiue  way 
stamped  witli  tlic  cliaiju-ter  of  an  n^e  in  which  Oriental 
asceticiHUi  has  become  the  BtiindMrd  of  sanctity;  and  the 
new  God  is  hut  Hpwinlized  as  Vir^nn  (  ioddesses  had  heen 
l)efore  him.^  A})<)ll<j  himself  is  acchumed  as  haijuos,  the 
cliaste  God ;  and  in  Julian  we  see  the  now  noi*mally 
sophisticated  consciousness  of  religious  men,  claiming  sex- 
lessness  for  the  old  Gods  and  turning  the  stories  of  their 
appetites  to  pore  aUegory.  And  the  principle  is  dominant 
in  Buddhism  no  less  than  in  Christism. 

Even  as  the  determined  believer  will  not  see  charm  or 
sobriety  in  any  myth  of  the  heathen,  so  will  he  look  in  the 
very  face  of  puerility  in  his  own  myths  and  vow  that  it  is 
surpassingly  divine,  nay,  that  prodigy  is  but  a  proof  of  fore- 
knowledge. Thus  does  no  less  a  teacher  than  Neander* 
in  an  English  translation,  dispose  of  the  miracle  of  the 
fish  with  the  stater  in  its  mouth : — 

"He  [JesiUiiJ  icrouifht  ho  niimch'  iti  ortler  Uj  proeine  il>e  uecessarjr 
momuf,  bat  told  Peter  to  hart  teeoHTH  to  hi*  unud  catUng,  Provideooe 
Attached  a  peanliar  blessing  to  his  Inboura  on  tble  oocaeioi) :  and  he 

found  in  the  mouth  of  the  tiist  tish  which  he  caught  it  coin,  whicl)  htul 

prohfthly  .<irrt}l(yirffl  n  *ihort  tinif  hoforc.^    Christ's  foreknowlethje 

of  thf  remit  constitutes,  fts  before  ob«erve<l,  the  imnu  ulou*  t  Umeul  ia  the 
traneaction.*' 

As  if  supen  roi^Mtory  ahHiudity  were  not  enou^di.  tlic  tlieo- 
lo.^iiin  must  n«'(-(ls  f^losp  the  narrative,  in  which  Jesus 
actually  tells  Peter  in  advance  that  he  will  find  the  coin 
in  the  mouth  of  the  tirst  fish.  The  narrative  (Mt.  xvii.  27) 
does  not  even  tell  further  of  the  fulfilment.  If  then  the 
miracle  here  consists  simply  in  the  foreknowledge,  it  does 
so  in  every  case  in  which  J»  sus  says  anything  before  a 
miracle  is  consummated.    The  formula  is  naught. 

But  the  extremity  of  Neander^s  bias  is  best  illustrated  by 
his  handling  of  the  miracle  of  Gana.   Here  he  does  not 

1  I  stiy  nothing  of  the  nnpleaaant  problem  nuaed  by  the  vording  tA  John 

xiii.  2a. 

*  Cp.  I><i*  Lrhfii  .lemi  Chriitti,  He  Aufl.  184-5,  p.  508.  The  pHssa^e  is  llms 
tranHlated  in  Voirex  of  the  Chtmh,  n>  1>«  fore  cite<l,  p.  427.  The  fourth 
♦'-liiion  of  flu-  oi  i^'inal  says  in  conchision  only  :  '*  l)er  zuerst  K<^fn^^:»^ne  Fist-h 
soiite  HO  viei  einbringen,  da  ein  vuu  ihm  vei'scttlungenei*  htater  in  iLui 
gefoaden  wurde.'* 
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eiiiplny  the  foreknowitHigti  *'  formula,  but  clitiuges  the 
venue  : — 

*'  If  we  HIT  to  rP'^'ard  tho  nnthnr  of  tliat  ■  the  fourth  frn!;ppl  nn  a  uiiin 
of  Alexnudrian  culture,  whuse  uitml  wa.«4  imbued  with  the  notions  of  the 
Gimlics,  bis  aelection,  for  ibe  first  miracle  of  Chrbt,  of  ft  trftnmoiioii 
vhidi  fram  his  peBidiftr  jftAni  of  Tknr  magi  bftva  ftppMred  nttarlj 
onwortfay  of  the  8»Tuiiir*B  dignity,  is  indampudMiidble.**' 

It  \v(»ul<l  \m  hard  to  be  more  arbitriiry.  Thn  theorem  of 
Straus.-.-  and  olht  rs,  that  the  fourth  Guspul  suggests 
Alpxamhiim  or  (irtek  culture  and  a  GnoHtic  leaniiii^. 
alk'^^fs  i(s  ( iiiosticism  onlv  so  far  fortii  as  the  (iospp!  can  i>e 
siiowii  to  Luntaiu  Unostic  thought.  To  r^  ply  that  thi^  (Tiiostic 
of  Alexandria  would  have  ncouted  the  mirnele  of  Cana 
is  neither  liere  nor  there.  Gnosticism  had  many  mansions, 
and  no  modem  is  entitled  to  say  that  there  were  not 
tboosands  o£  the  earlier  Gnostics  who  would  have  accepted 
the  miracle  with  reverence.  Clement  of  Alexandria  actually 
accepted  and  prized  the  name  of  Gnostic  ;  and  he  never  hy 
a  single  word  disparagrs  the  miracle.  It  is  true  tluit  he 
never  refers  to  it ;  while  he  revels  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos ;  and  it  might  be  argued  on  Neander's  premiss  that 
the  water-and-wine  story  was  an  addition  to  the  original 
perhaps  made  after  Glemenrs  time.  But  this  view  would 
of  course  be  repudiated  by  Neander  as  reducing  the  miracle 
to  myth  once  for  all.  His  argument  must  remain  that  the 
story  is  to  be  held  i^oetolic  hevautte  it  would  scandalize  an 
educated  Alexandrian.  How  then  came  any  educated 
Alexandrian  ever  to  be  an  orthodox  Christian;  and  how 
came  Clement  to  let  the  miracle  pass  ? 

The  special  pathos  of  the  defence  lies  in  the  perception 
it  hetravs  that  the  ntorv  is  a  scandal  to  the  e<hicated 
modern;  that  the  naif  phrases  *' maniftstrd  liis  i^Moiv," 
*'  and  his  disciplen  Iw^lieved  on  him,"  revial  a  nutiou  of 
tlivinity  anid  Mcssialisliip  w  liich  puts  the  narrative  outside 
the  pale  of  toU  rahle  testimony  tor  a  critical  reader.  The 
modern  ai>ologist  who  felt  that  *'  in  the  (m^pt  l  Miii  acks  tlie 
only  thing  that  would  have  created  surprise  would  have 

« 

1  Iku  Lebeu  Jetu  ChrUtit  p.  279.  »"tc.    I'tUcet  of  the  Chun  ht  pp.  428~U. 
«  Leben  Jetu,  4te  Aoag.  i.  Kftp.  viL  §  83.  end. 
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been  tlie  absence  "  of  the  bu  pern  at  lira  1,  was  clearly  at  the 
true  primeval  point  of  view  ;  but  even  he  would  have  been 
hard  put  to  it  to  show  that  the  Christian  tale  is  more 
dignihed  or  more  plausible  than  the  repeatedly  "  attested  " 
wine-miracle  wrought  annually  in  the  Dionysian  temple  of 
Andres  in  solemn  manifestation  of  the  might  of  the  God 
over  his  special  element.^  As  for  the  rest  of  us,  when  we 
collate  the  two  prodigies,  what  can  we  say,  as  reasoning 
men,  hot  that  the  Gospel  miracle  is  a  parody  of  the  Pagan  9 
At  the  next  stage  of  the  analysis  there  arises  an  issae 
that  is  equally  set  up  hy  other  episodes  in  the  Gospels : 
the  question,  namely,  as  to  how  such  a  story  came  ^rgt 
to  be  told.  In  the  Dionysiak  miracle,  it  will  probably  be 
allowed,  we  have  a  systematic  priestly  imposture,  actually 
repeated  year  by  year.  It  may  have  been  done  in  pur- 
suance of  some  old  tale  of  the  God  turning  water  into  wine  ; 
or  it  may  have  been  the  priests'  reduction  to  falsehood,  ad 
((tptaudiim  nilffus,  of  their  subtler  principle  tlmt  the  Sun- 
God  turned  \vat»  r  into  wine  in  ripening'  the  gru|)i'  or  the 
story  may  originally  have  been  told  )«y  way  of  riiibotlying 
that  doctrine  in  a  nivthos.  In  any  Ciih(  ,  an  csfiteric  idea 
presumably  underlay  the  annual  performance.  In  tlie 
Christian  iale  tlit  itj  is  no  such  element  left  above  ground; 
and  we  are  driven  to  ask  whethei-  tlie  lirsl  narrator  of  the 
Christian  version  was  other  than  a  wilful  vendor  of  fiction. 
It  is  hard  to  see  iiow  we  can  answer  favourably  :  certain  as 
it  is  that  any  story  once  written  down  in  an  accepted  Gospel 
was  sure  to  be  I>e1it ' cd,  there  must  have  been  a  beginning 
in  somebody's  deceit.  And  if  on  this  we  are  met  with  the 
old  formula  that  a  wilful  iiction  is  not  a  myth,  we  can  but 
answer  that  the  formula  will  have  to  be  recast.  For  we 
really  know  nothing  of  the  precise  manner  of  origin  of, say, 
the  myth  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  We  only  know  that  it  tcaa 
believed ;  and  as  a  belief  it  was  for  all  practical  purposes*  on 
all  fours  with  the  belief  that  Alexander  was  the  son  of 

*  See  the  trentiBc  on  The  (iospd  Myths  in  the  present  volume. 

«  This  was  actually  AngOBtine's  gloss  of  the  Christian  miracU  ,  ♦>\( cpt  that 

in  hig  vipw  tlie  Go<l  wns  mirncnlnns  and  (Iraniatically  rpp*»ntiiij^  what  he  did 
minaally  in  the  course  of  nature.    Jit  Jouhu.  tract.8,  cite«^i  bj  btrnuss. 
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Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  belief  that  Jesus  turned  so  many 
firkins  of  water  into  wine  by  divine  volition.  They  were 
all  traditionary  forms  of  error ;  and  the  business  of 
mythology  is  to  trace  as  far  as  may  be  how  they  came  to 
be  started  and  conserved. 


If  the  foregoing  argument  be  substantially  sound,  it 
follows  that  the  conception  of  '*  myth  *'  should  be  allowed 
broadly  to  include  not  only  stories  of  a  supernatural  cast 
told  of  divine  personages,  but  many  <juasi-historical  narra- 
tives which  fall  short  of  asserting  downright  miracle  ;  and 
not  onlv  stories  of  that  cast  told  about  non-historical 
personages,  but  some  told  about  historical  personages.  If, 
for  instance,  we  find  related  of  Julius  Ca'sar  and  William 
the  Conqueror  and  other  great  captains  tht;  tale  of  a 
stumble  on  landing  in  a  new  country,  and  a  pnunpt 
pretence  to  lay  hold  of  the  land  by  way  of  reassuring 
superstitious  soldiers,  we  are  reasonably  entitled  to  say 
that,  though  the  thing  may  have  happened  once,  it  did 
not  happen  repeatedly  ;  just  as  we  decide  that  the  same 
witticism  was  not  reallv  uttered  bv  N'oltaire  and  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Talleyrand  and  Sidney  Smith  and  Dou'rlas 
Jerrold,  though  it  has  been  ascribed  to  them  all  :  and 
that  there  were  not  four  Christian  nurses  who  respectively 
alleged  that  they  had  witnessed  the  death-beds  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Thomas  Paine,  and  Mr.  Hlank,  and  would  not 
again  see  a  freethinker  die  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies. 
Knowing  how  the  lunnan  mind  mainifactures  these  modern 
false  coincidences,  we  rather  count  ourselves  to  have  therein 
a  sidelight  on  coincidences  of  a  more  sacrosanct  sort 
in  older  times.  When  all  is  said,  we  have  hardly  anv 
other  way  of  divining  how  primeval  men  contrived  to  tell 
the  same  stories  with  innumerable  variations  of  names  and 
minor  <letails. 

But  here  we  must  reckon  with  a  logical  difficulty  of 
obvious  importance,  which  has  been  turned  to  very  adroit 


§  4.  Till'  PnthU'iH  of  X<ni-Mira<  Kloii>i  Miftli. 
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account  by  opi)onent8  of  mythical  interpretations  of  certain 
religiouH  narratives.    This  difficulty  is  tliat  there  arc  very 
odd  coirix'iduuces  in  liistory  mikI  littTiituic  :  ;uh1  that  some 
perfectly  attested  liioilt  i  u  Itiugiuphk'S  ure  tound  to  chime  in 
a  4uet'i-  wny  with  certain  myth-cycles  of  antiquity.  Tlie 
mo.sl  taniihar  and  the  niobt  strikinf;  of  nil  such  cases 
is  the  mock  (h  rnoiistrMtioT]  hy  Archbisiiop  Whatolv  th;tt 
Napoleon==  A|>"llo.    Many  a  Hludent  must  liHve  ]>een  tor  a 
moment  as  nmch  Ix'wildered  as  entertained  hy  the  Heries  of 
data — the  l»irth  in  a  Mediterranean  itiliuid  ;  the  mother- 
name  Laetitia  =  Leto  =  Latona ;  the  thi'ee  sisters  =  the 
Graces;  the  four  brothers  =  the  sea  son  h;  the  surname 
Bonaparte ;  the  hero's  overrunning  ol  Europe ;  the  two 
wives  =  Moon  and  Earth  ;^  the  apparition  in  Egypt;  the 
turning-point  of  the  hero's  career  in  the  land  of  winter, 
which  undermines  bis  power ;  his  defeat  by  the  northern 
hosts;  bis  twelve  marshals » the  signs  of  the  zodiac;  bis 
passing  away  in  the  western  hemisphere  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea.   It  all  seems  at  first  sight  uncommonly  awkward  for  the 
solarists ;  and  a  German  theologian,  in  a  sufficiently  German 
manner,  undertook  similarly  to  confute  Btrauss  by  a  work 
supposed  to  l)e  produced  by  a  Mexican  mythologist  in  the 
year  2896,  7><i«  Tjeben  Ijuther*s  KTiti9ch  hearheitet,  wherein 
Luther  is  shown  to  be  a  myth.'  Here  the  effect  is  much 
less  striking  ;  and  the  main  hits  are  made  over  the  niythteal 
appeanince  of  the  name  Wartburg,  and  the  curious  stoi  y  that 
Luther  was  born  while  his  motlier  was  on  a  journey.  In 
this  case  it  begins  to  apiJear  lhal  ihe  satire  liub  come  home 
t-o  rooHt;  for  the  mythical  interpretation  of  the  (iospel 
nanalive  does  lutt  rest  on  a  theorem  of  the  unreality  of 
place-names:  and  the  (juestion  as  to  Luther's  birth  is 
tioubiouH  rather  for  the  Protestant  than  lor  the  nivthologist. 
The  wtorv  is  verv  ill  vouched  :  bow  came  it  to  l)e  told  ?  Is 
it  that  an  element  of  myth  really  did  get  into  the  biography 
even  of  Lullier  .* 
Once  started,  the  rebuttal  is  simple  enough.    To  begin 

t  Or,  M  a  later  writer  would  be  lipl  to  put  it.  Dawn  And  Twili^l. 

*  See  it  reproduced  in  The  Vaicet  o/  tht  Church  itt  rfplff  to  Dr,  Straw, 
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with,  the  clever  Arclibishop's  thesis  proves  fur  too  nuieh ; 
for  Ai)ollo  is  even  in  his  n]iiiii()ii  a  mythical  person  ;  and 
nine-tenths  of  the  Ntipolcon  data  do  not  apply  to  Apollo  at 
all :  though  the  Archltishop  nii;^dit  have  improved  his  case 
l»v  noting'  that  tli(.'  (iicck  six-Uiiij^'  is  Apolloii,  iind  the 
modern  Greek  pronunciation  nearly  Ap()l(  on  =  the  Apollyon 
of  Banyan's  alh-^^^orv.  Finthrr,  Apollo  had  imt  three 
sisters  and  four  brothers  :  and  was  not  defeated  by  northern 
hosts  ;  and  had  a  great  many  wives  and  a  great  many  sons ; 
and  never  led  any  hosts,  though  Dionysos  did ;  and  never 
died,  even  to  rise  np^ain.  And  for  the  rest,  we  need  but  ask 
the  Archbishop  and  liis  German  emulator,  as  did  the  late 
Profeesor  Baden  Powell  in  the  Ewatft  and  Uerien  a,  whether 
they  mean  to  snggesl  that  there  is  notln'ng  more  miracolouB 
in  the  life  of  Jesns  than  in  the  lives  of  Luther  and  Napoleon? 
In  fine,  was  not  the  Arehbifihop  a  little  too  clever  for  the 
safety  of  the  creed  ? 

We  have  but  to  restate  the  mythological  argument  in  this 
connection  to  make  clear  its  real  strength.  As  thus: 
(1)  Jesus  is  said  to  be  bom  of  a  Virgin ;  but  not  in  the 
original  version  of  the  First  Go  |  u  I ;  and  not  in  the  Second ; 
and  not  in  any  writing  or  by  any  mouth  known  to  Paul. 
Here  ^we  see  how  a  myth  may  be  superimposed  on  a  cult. 
As  regards  (2)  the  miracles,  the  Temptation,  the  ReBurrec- 
tion,  the  Ascension,  they  cannot  possibly  be  solved  by  any 
record  uf  a  real  caieer.  (3)  We  come  next  to  non- 
miracalous  episodes  wliich  yet  bear  the  mark  of  mytli  in 
that  they  are  (</)  duplicates  of  episodes  in  previous  hero- 
mythb,  not  common  to  the  four  Gospels,  {<■)  like  the 
miracles,  \Tsil'!y  uidvnown  to  raul.  Even  Mr.  I^ang  admits 
myth  in  tlie  ^lorv  of  the  exposure  of  the;  infant  Moses.  The 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents  falls  hy  the  same  tests.  (4)  Fiuiilly 
comes  the  category  of  preBum])ti\ i-ly-lictitious  utterances, 
of  which  there  is  a  whole  series,  reducible  to  uureuiity  on 
various  grounds,  as  thus : — 

a.  AU  alike  are  tinknourn  to  Paul,  and  miem]Aoyed  hy  the 

other  ejnstle^tcritcrs. 

b.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  further  demonstrably  a 

I 
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collection  of  written  sayings,  and  has  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  real  discourse. 

c.  The  *'  Gome  unto  me  "  formula  has  no  congniity  what- 

ever with  the  main  body  of  the  narrative;  and  is 
intelligible  only  as  a  formula  of  the  mysteries* 

d.  Many  of  the  parables  are  similarly  impoesible  as 

teachings";  indeed,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
though  visibly  a  written  compilation,  is  almost  the 
only  part  of  the  Gospel  that  has  any  approach  to 
fitness  for  popular  purposes  (cp.  Mark  iv.  11,  12 ; 
Luke  viii.  10).  The  disciples  themselves  are  repre- 
sented as  needinj^  explanations  of  parables  (cp. 
Mutt.  xiii.  15-36)  ;  and  iiL  times  Jesus  is  said  to 

* 

blame  them  bitterly,  at  others  to  be  in  the  habil  of 
explainin*;  lo  them  privately  what  the  multitude 
cannot  uiitlcrsLand  ("Nrark  ix.  JU.  etc.). 

c.  A  iiniltitudc  of  nbsoliite  contradictions  of  narrative  iu 
tlu'  text  prove  unrestrained  iuvt  ntion — c.r/.,  Matt, 
xiii.  54-58  and  Luke  iv.  31-44  ;  Matt.  x.  5,  6,  and 
xxii.  43  ;  Matt.  xii.  30  and  Luke  ix.  30;  Matt,  xviii.  d 
and  xiii.  10-16 :  Matt,  xviii.  17  and  verse  22.^ 
/.  The  decisive  difference  between  the  whole  cast  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  and  that  of  iiie  byuoptics  shows  that 
invention  was  no  lees  unrestrained  as  regards 
doctrine.  Any  man  could  set  forth  anything  he 
would  as  the  teaching  of  the  Messiah. 

0,  Predictions  such  as  those  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalefn  are 
clearly  written  after  the  event.  Other  teachings 
were  as  easy  to  interpolate. 

When  any  such  body  of  reasons  can  be  given  for  doubting 
a  pagan  narrative,  it  can  to-day  find  no  credence  among 
instructed  men.  No  scholar  pretends  to  ))elieve  that  all  the 
speeches  ostenBibly  l  eported  in  Livy  and  Thucydides  were 
really  delivered ;  l)ut  though  it  is  not  recorded  that  iuiy 
reports  of  Jesuine  sayings  existed  in  any  form  in  Paul's 
time  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  a  multitude  of  Jesuine 

1  Srr  ;i  tnitnhpf  of  Other  inHtanfflu  cited  in  Ihe  ftuUior^B  Shmt  Hi$tor!f  vf 

Jr'reeihoHiiiit,  pp.  14G-7. 
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diBconrBes  delivered  aboat  the  year  80  were  aocnrately 
reproduced,  without  additions,  forty  or  more  years  later ; 
and  that  documents  to  which  diirmg  a  century  anyhody 
might  add,  in  an  age  of  habitual  forgery,  are  valid  evidence. 
Clearly  this  is  the  merest  fanaticism.  All  thai  can  rationally 
l)e  claimed  is  that  a  teacher  or  tt  achers  named  Jesus,  or 
several  differently  nam  1  loachtirs  called  Messiahs,  may  have 
Mcssianically  uttered  snuie  of  these  teachings  at  various 
pt  rioils,  presumably  after  th»^  writing  uf  tli(»  pfenuine  Pauline 
epistlfs.^  To  make  the  whoh^  mass  the  l)aHis  of  a  concep- 
tion of  a  tt'aciiin^  .Tef^ns  before  Paul,  is  to  ignore  all  the 
usual  principles  of  historical  judgment. 

To  put  the  case  broadly,  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  : 
Primary  myth  is  but  one  of  thf  primary  modee  in  wliieli 
men  are  collectively  deceived ;  the  habit  of  erroneous  beliel 
persists  thus  far  in  all  stages  of  civilization ;  and  wherever 
the  result  is  a  widespread  hallacination»  transmitted  from  age 
to  age  through  channels  of  custom  and  emotioniU  credoUty, 
we  are  dealing  with  the  same  kind  of  psychological  problem, 
and  shonld  apply  to  it  the  same  hind  of  tests.  The  beliefs 
that  Demeter  wandered  aver  the  wide-wayed  earth  seeking 
for  Persephone ;  Uiat  Isis  searched  mooming  for  the  body 
of  Osiris ;  that  Apollo  shot  arrows  of  pestilence  in  punish- 
ment among  the  Greeks;  that  Athene  miraeoloosly 
sncconred  her  worshipx>er8 ;  that  Perseus  and  Jesus  and 
a  hundred  more  were  supematurally  conceived ;  that  Jesus 
and  Dionysos  and  Osiria  gave  men  new  knowledge  and 
happiness  in  virtue  of  Godhood;  that  Tezcatlipoca  and 
Yahweh  were  to  be  appeased  by  the  eating,  in  reality  or 
in  symbol,  of  hiuuan  tie.sh  and  blood  :  that  -l^scnlapius 
and  Jesus  raised  the  dead:  that  Hercules  and  Dionvsos 
and  Jehus  went  down  to  Hades,  and  returned;  that  Jesus 
and  Mithia  were  buried  in  rock  tombs  and  rose  again  ; 
and  tliat  the  sacrilice  of  Jesus  bntu;  lit  salvation  to  man- 
Ivintl  as  did  the  annual  saeritiee  oi  the  God-victim  of  the 
Kiioudtt — these  beliefs  were  ti^et  up  and  cherished  by  the 

>  Cp.  e^sAv  on  "  The  Jesus  Legend  and  tin  Myth  ol  the  Twelvo  ApoetlM,** 
in  thA  Mthor's  Sttuiit*  In  JUUgunu  FaUaqf. 
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flame  faculties  for  fiction  and  fallacy  as  have  oonserved  the 
beliefis  ahoat  the  Amazons,  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table, 
the  primacy  of  the  Pope,  witchcraft,  juries,  the  medicinal 

Talne  of  charms,  the  conrade^  the  efficacy  of  pniyer  for  rain, 
Jenny  Geddes  and  her  stool,  Bruce's  Cave,  Wallace's  ^free, 
Julian's  saying  '*  Thou  hast  conquered,  0  Galilean,''  tlie 
liqiu'facliuii  of  the  1)1<»0(1  of  St.  Januariu.s,  the  mmu;I«  N  of 
Lourdes,  the  niiiacles  uf  mediums,  Boer  outra«?e8,  the 
shooting  of  the  apple  on  the  head  of  his  child  hy  \\  ilHam 
Tell,  and  the  consequent  estahlislmieut  of  the  Swiss 
CoJif<"dt'ration. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Tell  luyih  may  serve  once  for  all  to 
illiistialo  tho  fashion  in  which  a  fiction  can  even  in  a 
histoiical  period  find  general  acceptance;  and  the  time 
and  effort  required  to  dispossess  such  a  belief  by  means 
even  of  the  plainest  evidence.  As  early  as  1598,  a  Swiss 
antiquary  pronounced  the  story  a  fable ;  and  in  17B0 
another,  named  Freudenberger,  undertook  to  show  its 
source,  the  episode  beuig  found  in  the  Danish  history  of 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  written  centuries  before  the  date 
assigned  to  TelFs  exploit.  It  is  said  that  Freudenberger 
was  condemned  to  be  burned  alive  for  his  pains ;  but 
this  looks  like  yet  another  myth.  Periodically  repeated 
by  scholars,  however,  the  exposure  was  obstinately  resisted 
by  learned  Swiss  historians  on  various  untenable  grounds 
down  till  the  middle  of  the  present  century;^  and  when 
the  pressure  of  criticism  at  last  became  irresistible  by  men 
of  education  and  capacity,  when  it  was  shown  past  question 
that  the  Confederation  had  been  formally  established  a  good 
many  yeara  before  the  date  assigned  to  Tell,  and  that  no 
traee  of  the  Gessler  episode  occurs  for  generations  after  the 
time  to  which  it  is  af?crihed,  an  accomplished  scholar  is 
found  in  all  good  faith  to  contend  that,  while  the  apple 
htorv  is  plaiiil}'  myth  and  Tell  a  non-hibturical  pei'.soii, 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  mmv  disturbance 
occurred  about  the  time  in  question^ — as  if  the  reservation 

'  K.n,,  Vieusseux,  llUtory  of  SttiUerlancl^  1840,  p.  47.  uoU. 

*  Cp.  the  pamphlttt  of  M.  Bordtor,  Le  (imU  et  OuiUanm  T«tt,  0«n^e  el 
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oi  Buch  a  prapoBition  counted  for  anything  in  Bach  a 
connection. 

It  would  be  strange  if  a  set  of  myths  round  which  centre 
the  popular  religions  beliefs  of  Christendom  were  to  be 
rectified  more  easily  than  the  Bwiss  belief  in  Tell.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Swiss  pt  oplo,  indeed,  probably  believe 
devoutly  in  the  Tell  story  to  this  day,  so  little  do  the 
studies  and  conclusions  of  scholars  represent  popular 
opinion  in  aiiy  age ;  and  those  raticmalists  among  ourselves 
who  go  about  proclaiming  that  Christian  supematuralism, 
being  detected,  is  *'  dead,"  do  but  proclaim  their  own 
immaturity.  Do  what  we  will,  luyi  iads  of  "  educated  " 
English  [HiOple  will  continue  tor  f^enerations  to  beUeve  that 
their  deity  i«  pieseiiL  in  a  conseciatud  wafer  ;  ami  the  faith 
of  niyriads  more  in  their  remoter  myths  will  continue 
propyrtiuiKilly  \  i^forous.  It  rt  inaius  for  those  who  do  care 
•  ahout  ren>(>ii  ;iii«l  critical  knowledge  to  pursue  these  ends 
faitht'nllv  iiutwitlistaiKlin;^,  l«a\iii^'  popular  opinion  to 
develop  as  social  and  economic  conditions  may  determine. 
The  scierice  of  these  conditions  is  indeed  the  most  vital 
of  ail ;  hut  such  science  none  the  less  must  he  followed 
up  for  its  own  sake;  and  our  general  survey  may  fitly  end 
in  a  consideration  of  one  of  the  problems  that  arise  for  the 
mythologist  on  the  borderline  of  the  religious  resistance, 
being  broached  in  the  name  not  of  orthodoxy  but  of 
historical  science. 

§  5.  The  Problem  oj  Priority. . 

It  lies  on  the  face  of  the  foregoing  argument  that  any 
one  religion  may  influence  any  other  with  which  it  comes 

in  contact :  that  as  Christism  borrowed  myths  of  all  kinds 

from  Paganism,  so  it  may  pass  on  myths  to  less  developed 
systems.  Heni*e  a  possibility  of  dispute  us  lu  whether  a 
given  heathen  myth  discovered  in  pu>.t-{.'hristian  times  is 
or  is  not  horrowid  from  Christianity.  Dr.  Tylur  has?  bhown 
reason  for  l-vlieving  that  a  dohij::e-myth  was  set  agoing  in 
Mexico  by  the  early  Spauisii  piiests.    It  may  be,  then. 
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that  in  earlier  times  Christianity  was  drawn  upon  liere  and 
(here  m  the  fashion  foniu  rly  taken  for  granted  by  l)eliever8 
as  regards  all  eases  of  coincidence  between  Christian  and 
pagan  narrative  and  practice. 

Obviously  such  problems  are  to  be  solved,  if  at  all,  in 
terms  of  a  patteriori  evidence  and  a  priori  plausibility.  II 
the  historical  data  leave  a  given  case  in  doubts  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves  which  way  the  psychological  probabilities  lie. 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Christists  adopted  the  belief  in 
the  Virgin  Birth  and  the  solar  birthday ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  see  how  savages  could  acquire  from  missionaries  a 
belief  in  a  punitive  deluge.  But  there  are  less  simple  eases, 
in  which  a  variety  of  tests  must  be  put  as  to  the  relative 
likelihood  of  a  given  myth's  passing  from  A  to  B  or  from 
B  to  A.  And  so  great  still  is  the  effect  of  the  so  long 
unchallenged  habit  of  titutiug  Christiiiiiity  as  *'  absolute 
religion  "  that  in  the  name  even  of  scientific  mythology 
there  is  a  persistent  tendency  to  look  for  imitations  of 
Christianity  in  mvths  that  had  been  held  by  indi  ii(  ndent 
Bcliohirshij)  to  lie  prior  to  Christian  propaganda.  The 
theseh  of  Professors  Weber  and  Lorinser  nnd  others  in 
regard  to  Krishnainm  ((iisciissed  nt  leiipfth  licrt  inafter)  ar(3 
typical.  Putting  these  theses  aside  for  detailed  treatment, 
we  may  take  up  for  illnstrsition  that  maintained  in  recent 
years  by  H.  Petersen,  L.  Wimmer,  Professor  Bugge,  E.  H. 
Meyer,  and  others,  as  to  a  Christian  derivation  of  the 
Scandinavian  myth  of  Balder,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ask  here 
whether  or  not  any  one  of  these  writers  is  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  buttress  Christianity:  it  is  quite  conceivn Vile  tliat 
all  alike  may  be  indifferent  to  any  such  result.  The  point 
is  that  they  are  apparently  influenced  by  the  old  habit  of 
treating  the  Christian  system  as  positively  non-mythical, 
and  that  their  theses  are  always  apt  to  be  turned  to  the 
account  of  orthodox  belief. 

There  is  a  curious  correspondence  in  the  line  of  argument 
in  the  two  cases  mentioned.  As  concerning  Krishna,  so 
concerning  Balder,  we  are  told  that "  no  certain  traces  are 
to  be  found  of  an  actually  existing  cultus  **  of  the  God  in 
early  times ;  the  only  evidence  for  the  uorshij)  being  late, 
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though  there  is  early  evidence  for  the  myth-name.^  The 
position  is,  then,  that  a  httle-esteemed  Scandinavian  deity 
of  old  Btaoding  could  be  developed  into  a  highly-esteemed 
one  l)y  grafting  on  his  personality  characteristics  borrowed 
from  Chnstism,  and  this  in  face  of  Christist  opposition  and 
propaganda.  Professor  Bugge's  general  argument  is  tbas 
sammarized^ — 

**  While  the  BfdA&  myth  includes  in  itself  Uie  most  diverse  elements 

. . .  .the  main  element  is  Christian.    Both  in  the  Elder  and  the  Youn^r 
EiMa^  the  elcniont.s  are  Christian  or  partially  Christian ...  All  this 
fairness  and   splendour  [ol  Balder''^  romplpxioii  and   character]  in 
Profe^or  Bugge's  opinion  in  only  a  redeuliun  of  the  Sou  of  Ood,  the 
White  Christ  as  he  has  been  named. . .  .As  Balder  was  depleted  by  aD 
old  loelAndtc  author  as  purest  white  in  the  colour  of  his  body;  so  in. . . . 
le;<endary  and  nietlieval  descriptions  Christ  is  spoken  of  a.s  fairest  of 
hoih\  and  with  •.'oUlen  yellow  hair....Thf»  blind  Had  [who  threw  at 
Balder  the  fatal  niistleloej  is  the  blind  Longinus  who  diove  the  spear 
into  our  Lord's  side. . .  .He  concludes. . .  .that  the  Balder  myth  has  been 
influenced  by  these  medieval  Christian  legends**  [of  Longinas  Hlaying 
Christ,  etc.].   Further,  Professor  Bugge  suggests  that  Lucifer  is  the 
original  of  Lnki  :  thsit  the  swearing  of  the  trees  and  plants,  excepting  the 
mistletoe,  nut  tu  injure  Balder,  is  derived  from  the  JewL»h  anti-Christian 
Gospel  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Sepker  Taldotk  Jtaehn^  where  the  trees 
and  bushes  swear  not  to  bear  Jesus  if  he  be  erueified»  but  where  Judas 
makes  a  cabbage^stump  serve  the  purpose.   And  so  on. 

Now,  it  is  not  disputed  that  Christian  and  classic  ideas 
prol)ably  affected  some  of  the  later  aspects  of  Scandinavian 
paganism.    So  long  ago,  indeed,  as  1728,  the  antiquarian 

Keysler  argued  for  Christian  and  scholarly  influence  in  the 
V61usi)a  Saga;'*  and  the  thesis  was  sustained  hy  Yon 
Schlozerin  1773,  and  l»y  Adclung  in  17*J7  and  later.  Such 
viowH  were  overl>orne  lor  a  time  hy  the  enthusiasm  and 
niitioiiaiisin  aionsed  hy  the  Hrothers  (irinnn  ;  l)ul  K.  H. 
Meyer,  an  admirer  of  the  latter.  d<rlar»^s  liimscif  l)0und  to 
confess  that  the  eai-lier  and  less  stdiolarly  inquirers  were 
ri^dit,  and  tlie  learned  Jaeoli  (irimm  wrun^'.  Amon^^  recent 
studeuta  some  amount  oi  Christian  contact  before  the 
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Petersen,  I'eher  <lfii  r,„titK<i'uii*t  d«»  Sorden*  tfiUneml  tier  lirulenzeit, 
1H82.  p.  84  ;  K.  H.  Meyer,  OermaHUKhe  Myikaioyu-,  p.  202,  cited 
Ison,  M^th  ami  i:i  li;ii<>n,  Helsingfon,  1893,  p.  108. 
''icolson,  as  cite«l,  p.  104. 

Mever,  VoUn'itn  :  Kinc  l/iiJfrtiu/Miii//,  1H80,  pp.  1-8.    Cp.  H. 
"^'p.  114. 
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cuuiposilion  of  tlie  Volnspa  and  other  sagas  is  generally 
conceded.    Tims  ProfeHRor  lUiv.s  holdn  tliat  the  "  prophetic" 
form  in  wliieli  ])art  of  tlie  storv  i>  iireserved  is     dufe  to 
Christian  and  Jiiljlical  iiilliuiKM'."'    As  regards  the  theo- 
loj^ienl  C()ncr|)ti(>iis  anHociatcd  with  CKliii,  nji^niii,  riofcssor 
Muller  suggested  Christian  intiuence  a  generation  ago  :~  and 
Dr.  Rydherg  has  shown  that  certain  of  the  migration  myths 
of  the  Heuuskringla  and  the  Younger  Edda  helong  to  the 
Christian  period,  niid  are  the  work  of  Latin  scholars  of  the 
^tiddle  Ages.^   Dr.  Vigfasson,  again,  sees  a  marked  (jhriB- 
tian  colouring  in  the  eiitiro  myth.*   But  that  tlie  main 
episode  in  the  Balder  saga  should  he  an  adaptation  from  an 
apocryphal  Christian  legend,  and  that  Balder  himself  is  an 
adaptation  from  the  White  Christ — ^this  is  a  hypothesis  too 
unplausible  to  pass  without  clear  evidence.  And  the  more 
Professor  Bngge's  theory  is  examined,  the  weaker  do  his 
evidences  seem.    Among  his  incidental  conclusions  are 
these :  that  the  funeral  pile  of  Balder  is  taken  from  that  of 
Patroklos,  in  Homer ;  and  that  the  picture  given  of  the  God 
in  Saxo-Orammaticus,  which  is  older  than  that  in  the£dda» 
is  derived  from  Achilles,  as  regards  the  item  of  Balder*8 
consuming  passion  for  Nanna.   Thus  we  are  to  suppose 
that  Balder  was  first  shaped  after  a  classical  model,  and 
later  after  a  Christian  ;  and  this  on  the  score  ol  honie  xaiy 
rt-mutc  or  very  iK^nnal  parallels. 

In  the  hands  of  Professor  Buggt'.s  adln rents,  the  theory 
is  pushed  still  further.  After  being  vigoiously  attacked  by 
tbo  German  nrclia olo^ist  ^fiillenboff.''  as  liy  tlie  Aiigio- 
Scandinaviaii  Professor  (ieor^e  Stei)lie)is.''  and  with  less 
emplirtsis  \>y  Dr.  Kydherg,  it  was  embraced  by  E.H.  Meyer, 
MunejihoO'  s  most  disthiguished  pupil,  wlio  contends  in  his 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  Voluspa  tliat  the  Saga  is  a  literary 
adaptation  from  some  current  Summa  of  Christian  theology, 

'  niMx  i  t  I.rrtiin'^  on  C  Jtic  Jlentheudom,  ISSS.  p.  535. 
^  i  hip*Jr<>iii  <i  I'erman  U  orkBhop,  1667,  ii.  ll*o-^>. 
»  Teutmtic  MuthohMnj,  Eng.  tr.  188»,  i.  89,  (W,  elc. 

*  i  orinm  Poeticum  liorealr,  1883.  ii.  4<M». 

*  iHHttche  AUertHmMkuHde,  Bd.  v.  IttHa. 

*  Pro/e$t0r  Bugff^*  fUudU*  iu  Northern  Mytholngy  $hortly  examined,  1883, 
pp.  896^845. 
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Whereas  Bugge  luul  argued  witli  comparative  diffidence 
Unit  tlie  Balder  and  Loki  story  in  the  Yoluspa  Sa^^a.  lu  athi;!! 
in  basis,  was  worked  up  l>v  a  lieathen  i>oet,  who  had  heard 
ChriHtiaii  and  classical  Icgeudh,  gathered  hy  the  Vikings, 
E.  H.  greyer  (U  cidi  s  coiilidently  tliat  the  poem  is  rather  t)ie 
work  of  a  Christian  priest  of  tlic  twcltth  ceiitiirv  helonj^iupf 
to  one  ol  the  four  theological  schools  set  up  in  Iceland  after 
its  Christianization  :  and  that  tlie  whole  is  a  literary  mysti- 
fication/ not  a  genuine  reproduction  ot  native  myths  at  alL 

It  must  he  said  tliat  such  a  proposition  raises  acute 
sociological  difficulties.  Unless  the  priest-poet  of  the  twelfth 
century  were  a  highly-evolved  sceptic,  he  mast  have  been 
^ther  a  Christian  or  a  Pagan.  Now,  the  existence  of  an 
impartial  artistic  scepticism,  as  distinct  from  simple  unbelief, 
in  such  an  environment  at  that  period,  is  a  greater  improha- 
bility  than  that  any  of  the  aspects  of  the  saga  should  l>e 
pagan  work.  Assume  then  that  he  was  a  believing  Christian 
priest:  was  ever  such  a  one  known  to  lend  new  literary 
attractions  to  the  story  of  a  heathen  God,  and  so  to  give 
heathenism  the  greater  glory?  The  thesis  is  really  exor- 
bitant :  Dr.  Meyer*8  conception  of  such  a  "  mystification," 
such  a  Batselgedicht,*'  on  the  part  of  a  medieval  Icelandic 
priest,  is  but  a  substitution  of  a  great  difficulty  for  a  small. 
It  is  one  thing  to  grant  that  the  slain  and  beloved  Balder 
of  the  poetic  Edda  is  a  marked  lesthetic  advance  on  the 
Balder  of  Saxo's '*  history  *' :  it  is  anotlier  thin^Mo  explain 
the  literary  development  in  the  fashion  uiuUr  notice. 

And  here,  once  more,  there  is  to  he  charged  on  the 
innovating  theorists  a  lack  of  comprehensiveness  of  survey. 
W  ith  all  his  learninf^.  Dr.  Mever  takes  no  account  of  the 
Celtic  parallels  to  the  Balder  myth.  Now,  as  Professor 
Rhys  hm  shown,  just  as  liiere  is  a  plausihle  mytiiic  equation, 
Gwydiou  =  Wodeu  =^  ludra,^  there  is  a  whole  group  of 

'  Ml.  NicoLson  |as  eitetl,  p.  130)  so  suniniai  i/e.s  Meyer  as  l«  make  him 
Mem  to  hold  thM  the  saga-poet  had  a  (-hristian  purpim'.  Meyer  really 
contend!*  tluit  the  poem  is  not  a  *'  fcn.U-nr  v  "  writin;^'  at  all,  \K-\n>^  unfitted  by 
its  Christina  ideas  to  serve  ri4^atuaui,  tuul  hy  lU  pagan  tenainology  to  Kerve 
Christianity  (IViliMpfl^  p.  2«7.  Cp.  p.  294).  Still  he  speaks  of  the  "  entirely 
Christian} zt-'l  (-/-n?:  rrri  hrisiru  htrit)  HuMcr  and  Hwlei  "  (p.  220)^  and  finally 
desiipiAtes  the  poem  a  Hmima  t.  hi ittlU  her  J'heologU  (end). 

•  Celtic  Hiatkendom,  m  died,  pp.  888-804. 
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jmralli  ls  ln>t\ve<»n  the  Celtic  Cuchulaiini  and  Balder,  l^esides 
a  iiuiiilii'i-  of  possible  Celtic  originuls  or  parallels  for  the 
name  and  cliaracter  of  Loki.'  In  Prnfossor  Rhys's  opinion 
such  p>arall('ls,  so  far  um  they  may  indicate  identities,  ninml 
for  l)ody  of  myth  L-onnnon  to  the  Aryan  p^oplen  Iw^fore 
their  divcr^'ence.  JUit  a^'ainst  this  view  thert^  stands  the 
diliicuhy  that  Balder  does  not  ligure  at  all  prominently  in 
the  old  Scandinavian  worHhip."^  So  far  as  names  of  persons 
and  places  show,  tlie  chief  God  of  Scandinavian  paganism 
was  Thor;^  Odin's  supremacy  and  Balder's  prestige  l)eiug 
alike  apparently  late  literary  developments.^  Freyr,  too, 
aeems  to  have  l)een  the  Sun-God  alongside  of  Thor ;  ^  and» 
again,  Heimdal  in  the  Edda  has  many  of  Balder's  eharac- 
teristics;^  just  as,  by  the  common  consent  of  Holtzmann, 
Bergmann»  and  Eydberg,  the  figure  of  Harbard  in  the  sagas 
is  identical  vith  that  of  Loki.^  For  Dr.  Meyer,  the  solution 
in  every  case  is  imitation  of  Christianity:  that  is  to  say, 
the  saga-poet  or  poets  created  a  whole  series  of  new 
imaginaiy  figures,  dnplieating  one  or  two  figores  in  the 
Christian  system.  Here  again  we  have  blank  unveri- 
similitude.  As  hitherto  understood,  myths  were  never 
made  in  that  fetshion.  Far  less  unlikely  is  the  afisnmption 
that,  to  hegin  with,  there  were  pagan  mythical  i>ersonage8 
with  some  of  the  characteristics  under  notice,  and  that 
these  were  poj^tieally  deve'lo])ed. 

So  far  as  such  a  prohleui  ean  l>e  si)eculated  upon  from 
the  outside,  the  solntion  seems  to  He  oisMously  throupjh  the 
theory  of  Professoi  s  Vigfusson  and  I'owell  a.s  to  the  general 
development  of  Icelandic  literiitiire.*'  That  theory  in  that 
the  germiuai  force  which  wrought  the  remmkable  poetic 

1  Id.  pp.  53S-542. 

•  H.  Petenwn.  as  cited,  p.  84. 

•  Id.  pp.  21-71,  7<>,  S3.  87,  '.lO.       Ill,  6fec. 

«  As  to  ihf  original  cnst  of  Odin,  see  a  very  oaKfal  etmy  The  Cult  of 
Othin,  by  H.  M.  Chndwi.  k  (Chiy  A  Sons,  1899). 

•  Petersen,  pp.  74  ").  1'rofes.sor  Stephens  writes:  "Even  m  to  Frigg 
herself,  it  is  certain  not  only  that  Frigp  and  Fmya  werf^  ori^rinnlly  one  <lf  it\ . 
hut  aliK>  that  this  Ooddess  was  at  first  une  and  the  ^uim  with  the  God  Fruy 
or  Frey,  the  En^dish  Frea"  {ProfenKor  Huijfie*s  Sttuliei*  F..ra mined,  p.  914). 

«  Cp.  Hydberg,  Teutonic  Mythology ^  Eng.  tr.  pp.  yO>tt7;  40d-7. 
»  Id.  p.  052. 

"  See  the  artide  on  loelandlc  LiteMtnre  in  the  HtuycU^adla  Britannfca, 
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evolution  in  Iceland  was  contact  with  the  Celtic*  literary 
culture  of  Western  IJritain  and  Ireland — a  culture  resulting 
from  the  lonfr-standinj*  Celtic  institution  of  hardisni, 
ori«;inally  lackin*^  or  left  rudimentary  in  Scandinavia. 
Such  a  contact  could  account  for  many  of  the  mythic 
jiarallels  noted  hv  Professor  Rhys.-*  Not  that  the  negative 
evidence  against  the  Haider  cultus  is  conclusive.  A  lialder 
mvth  mav  conceivahlv  have  flourished  among  a  stratum  of 
the  northern  population  that  had  heen  concpiered  hy  the 
Thor  worshippers:  for  thougli  Haider  names  are  scarce  in 
Scandinavia  they  ajjpear  to  survive  in  Gernniny.'*  And 
when  such  i)arallels  exist  as  Rydherg  has  shown  hetween 
the  northern  mythology  and  that  of  the  Vedas,  we  are  not 
entitled  to  disallow  a  single  figure  in  the  former  as  a 
medieval  copy  from  Clnistianity.  13ut  inasmuch  as  the 
aesthetic  refinement  of  the  l^alder  story  is  one  of  the  main 
grounds  of  the  latter  theory,*  the  play  of  the  Celtic  literary 
inriuence  is  an  ade<[uate  explanation,  whereas  the  theory 
of  a  literary  mystification,  a  lidtschfiulicltt,  is  a  fiout  to  all 
psychological  prohuhility. 

The  Celtic  influence,  <louhtless,  might  carry  with  it 
concrete  Christian  elements.  ]3ut  against  the  whole  theory 
of  Christian  imitaition  there  stands  the  ditticulty  that  the 
alleged  coincidences  are  so  remote.  Dr.  Meyer's  phrase, 
**  Summa  of  Christian  theology,"  is  a  plain  misnomer : 
what  his  evidence  really  suggests  is  an  imitation  not  of  the 
Christian  theology  hut  of  the  mythology.  The  theology  is 
never  once  present.  There  is  no  sacrifice,  as  there  is  no 
cross.  Raider's  death  is  not  the  salvation  of  men  hut 
a  sad  catastrophe  among  the  (iods;  and  the  sorrow  that 
prevails  until  his  return  connects  far  more  ohviously  with 
the  mourning  cults  of  the  pre-Christian  Southern  world 
tluin  witli  the  Christist.    Read  as  a  sun-myth,  the  story  is 

'  Ak  to  Shinniic  inHuence  on  Sojindiniivian  inytholog}',  see  Uergtnnnn, 
/-<•  Mrnmiif  tir  Skiniir  ft  Im  Dila  tie  tiriimiir,  Ititro<l. 
*  A  Celtic  (lerivHtion  of  the  Htilder  myth  in  suKKeste<l  by  N.  M.  Petersen, 
k  Mi/thnlnfii,  pp.  271  2H2,  «  iu<l  by  Nirolson,  p.  101. 
tnini,  Triiiniiir  Miflhiilitfiif,  Kn^.  tr.  eh.  xi.    On  the  possible  signiHea- 
f  the  niinie  see  also  Sinirock,  HniuUnuli  iler  tlriititclini  Miftlntlnqie, 
'  -^ST.  5!  3<;,  p.  H«.l  ff.    Cp.  Meyer  as  cit«<l  by  Nicolson,  pp.  V6'^. 
'}\f*}n,  as  cite<l,  p.  IIW. 
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ti  auspai  ent :  as  an  miitiition  of  Christian  theology  it  is 
tnilv  a  l!(iiH(i(/i(lichf.  As  Professor  liliys  lia>  pointed  out, 
the  tittail  tliat  Haider  cannot  retui  n  until  all  iialuie  weeps 
for  !iis  loss  is  a  very  close  notation  of  the  fact  tliat  the  sun 

returns  '  in  stren«i;:th  only  when  the  winter  frosts  thaw  in 
the  spring,  ])edewing  the  whole  earth.  As  regards  the 
"  descent  into  hell,"  which  Professor  Bugge  thinkB  mU8t  be 
of  Christian  derivation,  it  is  part  of  the  noiTual  sun  myth/ 
and  ig  obscurely  present  even  in  that  nf  Apollo.  Now, 
Professor  Bugge  thinks  that  the  South-Teutonic  God-name 
Fol,  which  J)r.  Bydberg  connects  with  Fair  and  Balder,  is 
taken  from  the  name  Apollo :  ^  w  hy  then  should  not  classie 
Bun-myth8  also  have  reached  the  North,'  supposing  them 
not  to  have  been  primary  ? 

8uch  an  item  as  Balder *s  funeral  pyre,  we  have  seen, 
Professor  Bugge  holds  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  trans- 
mitted  story  of  Patroklos  and  Achilles,  this  thougli  the 
pyre  is  specifically  northern.  But  what  of  the  pyre  of  the 
Sun-God  Herakles  and  what  of  the  primary  phenomenon 
of  sunset,  which  probably  gave  the  motive?  Bugge's 
theory  is  that  the  Christian  matter  in  the  niytli  came 
through  the  wandering  A'ikings.  Before  even  the  Vikings, 
however,  Teutons  had  reached  the  ( ira'CO-Roman  world: 
and  thereby  hangs  the  question  whether  northern  myths 
niav  not  thus  at  different  times  have  had  an  entrance  into 

ft' 

the  lore  of  the  south.  All  tiie  while.  Professor  Bugge 
has  never  ashed  the  obvious  questions,  \\  hence  came 
the  late  cabbage-stalk  story  in  the  SipJirr  'l\,}<l,tii  JrsrJin  f 
and  How  came  the  myth  of  the  blind  Lon^^inus  into 
Christian  lore*?  Parts  of  the  Scplwr  mv  in  all  jirobalnlity 
of  late  medieval  origin.  As  regards  the  other  myth,  the 
name  Lougiuus  may  very  well  be  evolved  from  the  spear, 

'  8ee  herein aftor,  Chrixt  und  Krininut^  Soc.  xvi.;  Mithraium,  6. 

*  CitatiotiH  by  Nicolsnn.  pp.  ldO-1.    Cp.  K.v<ll)t'rK.  p.  464. 

'  In  the  jniciiMit  description  of  the  temple  of  I  psiila  l)V  Adiim  of  Bremen  the 
tiguie  of  the  God  Freyr  is  said  to  be  represented  iiii)fii(i  priaim.  This, 
like  the  other  status,  MUgt^'CHts  an  image  iuipurt«.Hl  from  the  :iouUi.  Cp.  H. 
l  i  t*  I  I  (1,  SB  cited,  p.  82,  and  Qrimm,  Teutonic  MythfAoti^t  £ng>  tr.  l^S,  i. 

104-1  ill. 

*  llobertson  Smith,  lUliyion  of  the  ScmitCK,  p.  'ioZ;  and  O.  Mullcr,  as 
there  cited. 
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loiiffchv,  of  John  xix.  34  ;  hut  the  soldier  does  not  l)econie 
blind  in  nnv  legend  hefore  the  ninth  centurv.*  How  did 
that  myth  ori«;inate  ?  It  is  quite  conceivahle  that  tlie 
medieval  Christians  should  adopt  the  idea  that  the  soldier 
who  tln  ust  the  spear  was  hlind,  and  had  to  l)e  guided  to 
the  act  l)y  others  ;  hut  on  this  view  the  hint  had  to  he 
^'iven  them.  Now,  though  Dr.  Rydherg  holds  that  Had  or 
Hoder  in  the  primary  form  of  the  Scandinavian  myth  had 
not  heen  hlind,'"*  it  is  very  credible,  on  mythological  grounds, 
that  the  Sun-Gml  slioultl  be  slain  by  a  blind  brother  =  the 
Darkness  or  the  Winter ;  and  as  the  northern  storv  turns 
in  the  later  form  upon  the  magical  character  of  the  mistletoe, 
we  are  almost  driven  to  conclude  that  there  was  a  sun- 
slaying  myth  of  some  sort  to  start  with.  Why  else  should 
the  mistletoe  have  been  introduced?^  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  Christians  got  their  idea  from  the  Balder  story  as 
we  now  have  it ;  but  the  obvious  presumi)tion  is  that  a 
pagan  myth  preceded  theirs  :  and  such  a  myth  may  have 
been  current  among  the  Irish  Celts,  who  had  contacts  alike 
with  northern  paganism  amd  southern  Christianity.  In 
this  way,  too,  might  be  explained  the  entrance  of  the 
mistletoe  into  the  northern  mvth.  In  its  earlier  form,  the 
death-dealing  weapon  is  the  sword  Mistiltein.*  This  would 
at  once  suggest  the  mistletoe  ;  but  then  the  mistletoe  is 
unknown  in  Iceland  and  in  Sweden.^  A  Celto-Britannic 
origin  would  seem  to  be  the  only  solution. 

Again,  when  Professor  Hugge  seeks  a  Christian  origin  for 
the  weeping  of  the  Mother-Goddess  Frigg  over  the  slain 
Balder,  he  gives  a  fair  mark  for  the  derision  of  Professor 
Stephens.*^  But,  connnon  sense  apart,  it  should  be  noted 
that  in  the  pre-Christian  cults  of  Attis,  Adonis,  and  Osiris 
there  are  similar  phenomena,  whicli  <ht  account  for  the 
Christian  narrative.    So,  finally,  with  the  idea  that  Christ 

'  Cp.  ProfesHor  O.  Stephens,  Jiuiiffe'n  Sliulieif  on  Sortheni  Mijthiihuitj,  IHKH, 
ascit«4l,  nnd  Nioolson,  p.  10.'5. 

*  Tniliiiiir  M ijthnUxjn,  EiiK.  tr.  i.  O^S,  iiole. 

*  Cp.  Rydboi^i,  p.  Ji-W.  us  to  the  icHsoninj,'  involvtMl. 
«  Mullenhoff.  Ih  iitxrhi'  AltcrtKinnkinHh',  v.  i.  .'>(>-7. 

Nicolson,  as  cite<l,  p.  12').    lUit  cp.  UyclberK,  p.  G5«,  as  to  vencnition 
of  the  mistletoe  anionj?  the  more  southerly  TeutooB. 
"  Stephens,  tu  cite<l,  p.  HH'J. 
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was  fair-haired.  Whence  came  it?  Conceivably  from 
golden-haired  Apollo ;  but  then  why  should  not  the  hyper- 
borean Balder  he  as  fair  as  the  Greek  Sun-God  Apollo, 
whose  cult  was  fabled  to  have  come  from  the  hyperboreans?' 
Agni  in  the  Rig- Veda  is  white,  and  drives  white  horses ;  and 
Professor  Bydberg  finds  his  traits  reproduced  in  Heimdal.^ 
Why  then  seek  a  later  source  for  the  wliiteness  of  Balder? 
Aiul  if  lialdi  r  is  an  Anglo-Saixon  word  nieaiiiii^  Lonl,^  why 
are  we  to  assume  tluit  it  was  never  applied  to  a  Teutonic 
(rod  before  Jesus,  when  we  know  tiiat  the  title  Lord  was 
(^ivtii  to  many  pre-Christian  (iuds,  and  that  it  is  the 
prohahle  original  meaning  of  the  Scandiiia\ ian  (mmI  iiaine 
Freyr?*  AlK)ve  all.  why  should  tlie  consuming  love  of  tlie 
Sun-(i()tl  for  Nnnnn  Ik-  hi  Id  to  need  any  literary  derivutiou 
at  a  late  period  from  Oenone '? 

When  all  is  said,  the  prohKin  of  priorities  doubtless 
remains  obscure  ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
the  confident  inference  of  Christian  sources  for  northern 
myths  which  only  remotely  and  in  externals  compare  with 
the  Christian,  is  thus  far  a  very  ill-established  and  recal- 
citrant hypothesis.  And  as  the  whole  Christian  legend,  in 
its  present  terminology,  is  demonstrably  mi  adaptation  of  a 
mass  of  previous  pagan  myths,  tliere  is  in  all  eases  a  special 
ground  for  doubt  as  to  its  being  an  original  for  a  myth 
found  among  a  semi-civilized  people.  The  complete  justi- 
fication for  such  doubt,  however,  is  l)est  to  lie  gathered  from 
a  detailed  examination  of  the  claim  made,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  regard  to  the  myth  of  Krishna,  studied 
hereinafter. 

Meantime,  we  have  seen  reason  to  insist,  as  regards 
every  species  of  mythological  problem,  on  a  more  compre- 
hensive study  of  relations  than  is  hitherto  made  by  any 
one  school.  No  single  clue  will  lead  us  through  the  maze. 
Etymology,  astronomy,  solarism,  the  vegetation  principle, 

1  PAttMiniaH,  X.  5.    Coinpuro  the  t-omnienU  of  Herniiinn  MUller,  />rM  tu>r- 

di*chc  lirifcltt'iithiiiH  iiml  i!ir  iniu  *i  hii  )itUi  }ii-  1'citt  nlnini  ilrs  uoi <! ,i ,  ,ili,-hen 
Eiin*p<i*,  1H44,  p.  447,  tt.;  iin»l  K.  0(tfi  u'»l  MnlK  i.  I  ht-  /».»;/h/m,  bk.  ii.  c.  4, 
«  TeutMiU'  ifytkiiituty,  pp  4ni-r>. 

«  Cp.  (Jriinm.  i.  'J'iO;  ami  Sinntx'k.  as  « iti-^l  »>ii  p.  123. 
*  Berguuvun,  /.»  Mo^iH'  da  Skimir,  pp.  IS  22. 
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phftlliciHiii.  symbolism,  the  inthuiue  of  art,  the  pseudo- 
historical  influence  of  Kvemerisni.  all  plrtv  their  part  in 
elucidaliii;^'  wliat  it  coiu'eriis  us  io  elucidate— namely,  the 
religioub  isyhtems  of  tlie  worM  in  tlicii*  niytlioln^ieal  aspect. 
It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  so  vast  a  ^nowth  can  l)e  speedily 
interpreted  with  scientitic  certainty ;  and  many  a  special 
research  must  l)e  made  before  a  decisive  co-ordination  is. 
possible.  But  at  co-ordination  we  most  aim  ;  and  the 
effort  towards  it  must  l)e  made  jmii  jtauu  witli  the  pro^^res's 
of  researeh,  if  the  latter  is  not  to  become  tmintelligent  and 
Bterile. 
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CHEIST  AND  KKLSHNA. 


1.  The  Nature  of  ihe  Pboble;vi. 

Some  recent  English  discussion^  as  to  the  hiBtoric  relation 
of  the  Christ  myth  and  the  Krishna  myth  would  seem  to 
make  desirable  a  judicial  and  yet  popular*  investigation  of 
the  Bubjeet,  from  the  rationtdist  point  of  view.  By  the 
rationalist  point  of  view  is  meant  the  attitude  of  disbelief 
in  the  supernatural  claims  of  all  religions  alike — a  point  of 
view  from  which  the  question  of  the  miraculous  origin  of 
Christianity  is  already  disposed  of,  though  of  course  liable 
at  any  time  to  be  reopened.  This  point  of  view,  however, 
in  no  way  affects  the  logic  of  the  following  discussion, 
which  Ues  outside  the  theological   prohleuis,  etliical  or 

•  The  v  iews  of  ProfesHor  Wober,  hereinafter  discussed,  have  naturally  been 
wrlci lined  niid  more  or  fully  riidorsed  by  many  Christian  writcr-s.  mis- 
moaary  and  other.  Hee,  tor  iuHtance,  Dr.  J.  M,  Mitchell's  Uiiuinum,  Piti*t 
and  Present,  1885,  pp.  79, 119;  Major  Jacobs'  Manual  of  Hindu  PantheUmt 
IKHl,  pp.  lin:  article  on  Hindu  Moninin,  by  Professor  Kichard  Gmlie,  in  \ 
Th€  Moniit,  October,  1^2,  p.  GG;  J.  EutUn  Cai]peuter,  art.  on  The  Ubluja- 
timu  of  the  New  Tentament  to  Ruddhum,  in  Nineteenth  Centnry^  December, 
1880,  pp.  071  *2.  Mr.  Crupfnti  r's  acrciitiuipe  of  the  pro  Christian  view  on 
the  historical  queettou  typiticH  the  attitude  of  Christian  scholarship.  "  It  i« 
the  opinion  of  the  best  Indianiste,**  he  writes,  "that  the  wonbip  of  Kriehn* 
did  not  arise  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  uui  n  i  anrl  tliis  oonfossedly 
eecond'hand  opinion  he  iiuiuediately  erects  iuto  a  certainty ;  "  CfatriHtcun  owe 
nothing  to  KrinhnR,  beeaa«e  he  -preceded  him  hf  torn  or  five  oentaries.''  Mr. 
Carpenter  apparently  regards  Krisliiia  a>  a  historical  character. 

-  No  pretence  is  made  of  indicating  the  values  of  Sanskrit  consonants,  as 
is  done  in  philological  treatises.  To  the  fjeneral  reader  these  indications  are 
iisi  I»->^,  thouK'h  vowel  aecents  may  not  be  alic^ther  so.  On  this  he»ul  it 
shD'.iM  hw  noted  that  the  vowels  in  Indian  nanif^  nr*'  to  be  pronounced  in  fho 
Contiiit'iital  and  not  in  the  English  manner.  'Hiat  is  to  nay,  the  names 
Indra,  Krishna,  Gita,  Veda,  Purana,  Siva,  llama,  are  to  be  pronounced 
*'«ndri.  Kkh'  hna,  rihectah,  Vehda,  Poorahna,  Sct  va,  Rnhma.  The  "a," 
'  or  short,  is  always  to  be  iiounded  as  in  "art"  or  "at,"  never  m  iu 
The  long  eoand  to  now  oonunonly  iodieated  by  a  oireomflex. 
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philosophical.  What  is  now  in  hand  ia  a  question  of 
priority  of  myth  forms.  Rome  rationalists  have,  in  my 
opinion,  ^une  lustrjiv  over  problem  under  notice,  making 
errors  of  assumption  unci  errors  of  inference  in  ihe  course 
of  an  attpm]>t  to  settle  priority  in  u  piirticulur  way  ;  but  the 
detection  d  these  errors  does  not  even  >ettle  the  point  of 
priority,  nnich  less  affect  tbe  coni[>arative  principl*^. 

And  here  1  would  point  out  that,  while  liie  Naturalist, 
like  ovprybody  else,  is  fallible,  it  is  only  he,  ot  the  two 
main  disiiutants  in  this  eontioversv,  who  can  really  1)6 
impartial,  and  so  do  critical  service.  Inasmuch  as  he  is 
discussing,  not  the  truth  of  any  religion,  but  the  question  as 
to  which  religion  first  developed  certain  beliefs,  he  is  free  to 
reason  justly  on  the  historical  data,  and  so  inatf  arrive  at 
juflt  conclusions,^  Rationalists  are  thus  far  divided  on  the 
historical  issue,  partly  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
evidence,  partly  because  of  differences  or  oversights  of 
logical  method.  But  in  the  case  of  the  disputant  who  sets 
out  with  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion, 
miracles  and  all,  impartiality  is  impossible.  He  holds  his 
own  religion  to  he  supernatural  and  true,  and  every  other 
to  he  merely  human  and  false,  in  so  far  as  it  makes  super- 
natural claims.  Thus  for  him  every  question  is  as  far  as 
possible  decided  beforehand.  He  is  overwhelmmgly  biassed 
to  the  view  that  any  "  myth  "  which  resembles  a  Christian 

record  "  is  borrowed  from  that ;  and  if,  in  some  instances, 
he  repels  that  conclusion,  it  is  still  for  an  a  jniori  tlieological 
reason,  as  ^ve  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  and  not  foi  Muiple 
historical  reasons.  Jesus  having  been  r<alli/  born  of  a 
virgin,  and  the  New  Testament  teaching  having  been  nalh/ 
inspired,  any  otlicr  story  of  a  virgin -born  tlemi-god  is  to  be 
presumed  ])osterior  to  Pontius  Pilate,  and  any  morality 
which  coincides  with  the  Christian  is  to  be  pi  esuitu  t1  an 
"echo"  of  thnt.  l>ecause  otherwise  revelation  wouiil  be 
cheapened,    in  the  early  days  o£  tlie  Church  the  Christian 

'  "Theie  can  no  true  objective  criticii>m  until  a  man  stanib  mure  or  leiw 
indiffereni  to  the  result,  and  trees  himself  as  far  as  possible  from  all  snbieeltve 

relations  to  the  i-l.jwt  of  criticism."  Baur,  KtitUcke  Vtttemuehunff  Hberdie 
Jcaiivuutchen  Evangelien^  1847,  p.  72. 
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saw,  in  myths  which  had  confessedly  antiripatal  his  narra- 
tives, devices  of  the  ivil  Spirit.  To-day,  the  evil  Spirit 
being  pai  tlv  (li^^estal)lished,  this  explanation  i.s  not  oflKcially 
recognised.  <ind  the  anticiputory  myths  of  ancient  pa}j;aiiism 
are  siuiply  kept  out  of  sight ;  while  as  many  other  niytlis  as 
pnssihle  are  soiiglit  to  he  made  out  post-Christian  and 
th( K  lore  ))nrrowe(l.  Tn  this  attitude  thp  CIn'istian  Church 
is  j)r;ictically  nt  one.  Now,  no  sound  eritical  result  can 
ever  })e  arrived  at  on  these  lines.  No  conclusion  so  reached 
can  really  strengthen  the  Christian  position,  because  that 
position  was  one  of  the  premises.  Christianity  reuuuns  to 
be  proved  all  the  same.  The  Naturalist,  one  says,  maif 
reason  vicioosl j,  matf  reaeh  the  truth :  the  believing  Christian 
must  in  such  a  matter  reason  viciously,  and  can  only  add 
commentary  to  dogma.  But  whereas  the  rationalist  inquiry 
is  in  this  connection  logically  free  of  presuppositions,  any 
permanent  results  it  attains  are  pure  gain  to  human  science ; 
and  must  finally  strengthen  the  Naturalist  position  if  that 
position  be  really  scientific. 

II.  The  Question  of  PiaoiuTV. 

We  wisli  to  know,  then,  whether  the  Krishna  myth  or 
]<'^'«'nd  is  in  whole  or  in  part  borrowed  from  the  Christ 
my  til  or  Jesus  legend,  or  rirr  irrHa.  The  alternative  terms 
myth  or  legend,^  implying  respectively  the  absence  and  tlie 
presence  of  some  persoiuil  basis  or  nucleus  for  the  legends 
of  the  Hindu  and  Christian  Incarnations,  leave  us  quite  free 
in  our  treatment  of  the  historic  facts — free,  that  is,  under 
the  restrictions  of  scientific  principle  and  logical  law. 

This  special  question  of  priority  has  long  been  before 
scholars.  In  Balfour's  Ctfclojucdia  of  Imlla,  in  the  article 
"Krishna" — a  somewhat  rambling  and  ill-digested  com- 
pilation— ^it  is  stated  that  since  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  several  learned  men  have  formed  the 
opinion  that  some  of  the  legends  relating  to  Krishna  have 
been  taken  from  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Major  Cunningham 

>  See  on  this  point  of  terminology  StrausB.  Iki*  I^beii  Je*u,  EInleit.  $  10. 
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believes  that  the  wprghip  of  Krishna  is  only  a  eorrnpt 
mixture  of  Bnddhism  and  ChristiaQity,  and  was  a  sort  of 
eompromise  intended  for  the  sohverston  of  both  religions  in 

India,"  etc.  In  i>oint  of  fact,  the  theory  is  much  older 
than  the  middle  of  this  century,  as  in  pointed  out  by 
I'rotV  ssoi  Albrecht  Weber  in  his  exhaustive  study  of  the 
Krihhua  Biilli-Festival/  referred  to  in  the  Cyclopflpdia 
article.  As  early  as  17(>*2  Father  Giorgi,  in  his  Aliflufhrfnm 
'J'ilx  ftiiiiiiit.^  discussed  the  question  at  len^^tb.  founding  rvcu 
thin  on  two  pr('\ious  writers,  one  Falht-r  Cassianus 
^lac*  ratt  iisis,  the  other  the  French  orientalist,  iJe  Guignes 
(the  elder).  All  three  held  that  tlie  name  Krisnn  "  was 
only  Vdiiii'H  ipsiim  ntrnijitinH  Chrinti  Snrataris^  a  corruption 
of  the  very  name  of  tlie  Saviour  Christ,  whose  deeds  had 
been  impionsly  debased  by  inexpressibly  wicked  impostors. 
The  narratives,  Giorgi  held,  had  been  got  from  the aiiocrifjihh 
UhriH  il(  i  rhus  Chriati  Jrati,  especially  fi*om  the  writhigs  of 
the  Manichfeans.  But  his  theory  did  not  end  there.  The 
Indian  epic-names  Ayodhya,  Yudbishthira,  Yadava,  he 
declared  to  be  derived  from  the  scriptural  Judah ;  the 
geographical  name  Gomati  from  Gethsemane;  the  name 
Arjuna  from  John,  Durvasas  from  Peter,  and  so  on. 

Bat  long  before  Giorgi,  the  English  Orientalist  Hyde,* 
and  long  before  Hyde,  Postel*  (1552),  had  declared  the 
name  of  Brahma  to  be  a  corruption  of  Abraham — ^a  view 
which  appears  to  have  been  common  among  Moham- 
medans :^  and  Catholic  missionaries  early  expounded  this 

*  IJehtr  dit  Kn»huttjanm(t»htuun  (KrUhua'g  (jeburtxj'e*t)  iti  Ablumdluntftn 
dtr  KHntfiUchfH  Akntlemit  der  WiMentiehnften  tn  Ilerlin^  1867.  TMDsUtod 
pioocnieHl  in  ItuUau  \ ntumani.  vols.  iit.  vi.  (js'Tl  7). 

*  Kome.  lliVl,  pp.  25i^-2t»3,  cited  by  Weber,  p.  311. 

»  HiMvria  Heluiioim  Vetfrum  Penantm,  1700,  p.  31. 

*  In  hi.s  comnientan'  on  AUnthmni  PntrinrrJuf  liher  Jcxinih,  cited  by 
Maurice,  Indian  Antiquitiett^  171)9,  etc.  ii.  923  (lihould  be  982— pAgiog  Iwioe 
donhle<l). 

MHiiii«-o.  n.H  cited,  p.  828  (383).  It  nifty  be,  of  course,  tlmt  thei-e  is  a  very 
remote  and  socondnry  connection  l)etwocn  the  Abraham  myth  nnd  the 
religion  of  ijuliu.  It  has  been  pointed  out  ( l>ihlc  Folk  Litre,  1K84,  pp.  25» 
110)  that  Abrahanrs  oak  comp«re»  with  Brahma's  tree.  The  abt^urdity  lies 
in  tho  itssnmption  thiit  Brnhni«nism  derives  fi-oin  the  Tlrlui  w  Sfriptiirrs. 
On  tlie  pi-oblem  ot  the  origin  and  meaning  o£  the  name  Brahma  see  i'rofessor 
Miiller^  OilTotd  Lectaree  on  Pt^hologifal  IZrItirMmf  1S98,  p.  240,  and  cite> 
tioiu  bj  him. 
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discovery  among  the  Hindus,  adding  that  the  name  of  the 
female  deity  Baraswati  was  only  a  corrnption  of  6arah.^ 
Other  propagandists,  again,  scandalized  Sir  William  Jones 
by  assuring  the  Hindus  that  they  were  "  almost  Christians, 
because  their  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Mahesa  were  no  other 
than  the  Christian  Trinity  ;^  and  Sir  William's  shocked 
protest  did  not  hinder  his  disciple,  the  Rev«  Thomas 
Maurice,  from  speaking  of  the  "  nln\pst  Christian  theo- 
lof^y  '  of  Brnhmanism  ;^  Maurice's  general  contention  being 
tliat  tlie  Indian  and  all  other  Triad  systems  were  vestiges 
ut  an  ui  iginal  pure  revelation.*  Nor  was  tliis  all.  As  early 
as  IGT'i  the  Dutch  missionarv  an* I  trader  Halde  (Baltla  us)^ 
iiiaiiitaiiJi'd  a  number  of  tlu^  pi ()]»()>vitiuns  supported  in  our 
own  generation  l>y  Profes«,i>i  W  el)er  (who  dova  nnt  refer  to 
him) — namely,  the  derivation  of  parts  of  the  KriNlnia  iiiytli 
from  the  Christian  stories  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the  massacre 
of  t'i<'  innocents,*^  etc. 

I'  oUuwing  this  line  of  tliought,  Sir  William  Jones  in  1788 
suggested  that  "  the  spurious  gospels  which  abounded  in 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity  hatl  l)een  brought  to  India, 
and  the  wildest  part  of  them  repeated  to  the  Hindus,  who 
ingrafted  them  on  the  old  fable  of  Cesava,  the  Apollo  of 
Greece**;^  this  after  the  statement:  ''That  the  name  of 
Crisbna,  and  the  general  outline  of  his  story,  were  long 
anterior  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  prol)ahly  to  the 
time  of  Homer,  we  know  very  certainly."'^  And  in  the 
same  treatise  {On  the  Oodg  Oren-ft  Italy ^  ami  India)  the 
scholar  took  occasion  to  announce  that "  the  adamantine 
pillars  of  our  Christian  faith  "  could  not  be    moved  by  the 

»  Moor^K  Hintlu  Fautheon,  1810.  p.  IM).    •*  Writers  are  found  to  identify 

Bu<Uh;i  witli  tliL  pinpht-t  Dunifl"  (H.  Tl.  Wil-.n.  If*-///,.,  ii.  317). 

*  Oh  the  lUnt*  of  Oreere^  Italy,  oinl  liulia  :  m  Aiiutt.  he*r>irrhe0,  i.  272. 
'  Indian  Antiqmtirn,  iL  835. 

*  III.  ill.  nnd  v.  7H.5.  HOf.,  ttr.  Tlie  ll..ji)r;t-.  -<>\y~-^  the  I'oittiguetje  hi-t-;.ri;in 
De  Faria  y  Hoium  (17th  cent.).  "  acknowieil^^e  one  God  lu  iliree  perHonu,  an«i 
wonihip  the  Binned  Virgin ,  a  doctrine  which  they  have  preaerved  erer  nnoe 
the  time  of  the  apostles"  (Ken's  ColU'  t'""  •>(  I' /  k-.  1«12.  vi.  22M). 

*  An  EngliBh  trai^slation  ol  his  work  on  (Jcjlon,  etc.,  was  published  lu^t 
century  in  ChurchiU's  collection  of  tmveU,  voL  liL 

Ciu  a  hv  Mfturice,  Hi'<t<'r;i  o/HindoUan,  1798,  ii.  880,  nol«. 

*  Id.  p.  273. 
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result  oi  auy  debates  on  the  compunitive  untiquity  of  the 
Hindus  and  Egyptians,  or  of  any  intjuiries  into  the  IndiiUi 
theology/*^  Still  later,  the  French  OrientaliBt,  Polier, 
seeing  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the  earlieHt  of  all 
religious  lore,  decided  that  the  triumph  of  Krishna  over 
the  serpent  Kaliya  (whose  liead  he  is  represented  crushing 
under  his  foot,  and  which  at  times,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
seen  biting  his  heel)  was  "  a  travesty  of  the  tradition  of  the 
serpent-tempter  who  introduced  death  into  the  world,  and 
whose  head  the  saviour  of  mankind  was  to  crush."'  These 
writers  had  of  course  taken  it  for  granted  that  all  heathen 
resemblances  to  Jewish  and  Christian  stories  must  be  the 
result  of  imitation ;  but  on  equally  a  pv'un  i  grounds  other 
Christian  writers  argued  that  the  impure  cult  of  Krishna 
could  never  have  been  derived  from  Christianity  ;  and  the 
view  spread  that  the  Indian  myths  were  of  much  greater 
antiquity  thiiii  had  been  supposed  ;  the  Cariiielile  monk 
Paulinus'*  (really  Werdin  or  Wesdin)  surmisin-^  ihat  the 
legendary  war.  with  which  was  connected  the  story  of 
Vishnu's  incarnation  in  Krishna,  was  tn  htj  dated  "  a 
thousand  and  luor^  \  oars  before  tlie  Inrth  of  Christ." 

'Urns  far  butli  -ulrs  had  sinii)ly  procoed^-d  on  a  priori 
lirint*i}»U.'s,  the  view  that  C'liristianity  could  not  give  rise  to 
anything  bad  being  no  more  scientitic  than  t he  view  that 
all  systems  which  resembled  it  must  have  bunoweil  from 
it.  A  comparatively  scientific  position  was  first  taken  up 
by  the  German  Kleuker,  who,  discussing  Paulinus'  polemic, 
observed  that  he  "  wilhngly  believed  that  the  [Krishna] 
fable  did  not  first  arise  out  of  these  [ApoeryphalJ  Gospels," 
but  that  nevertheless  it  might  have  derived  "  some  matter** 
from  them.^  According  to  Weber,  the  view  that  the  Krishna 
story  was  the  earlier  became  for  a  time  the  more  general 
one.   It  is  doubtful  if  this  was  so ;  but  in  1810  we  do  find 

'  In  the  same  spirit,  Maurice  coni^Uintlr  aims  at  rei)elling  the  critici&ms  of 
Yolnoy  and  other  Nc-eptics,  ahvays  bcKKioK  the  question,  and  nssnting  its 
beitiK  raised. 

8  MythoUujie  <tcn  Inilimn,  i.  44.'i.  cite<l  by  Weber. 

"  Sijutema  Urnhmamcmii,  Koine,  1791.  pp.  147,  152;  cited  by  Weber. 

*  IhiiKinIUnDjen  iiher  die  ({exrhirhte  mnl  Alti  ilhiiiin'r  Axitmt,  Rikh,  ITWI, 
iv.  70;  ( ited  by  Weber.  (The  work  is  a  trannlation.  by  J.  F.  Fich.  of  pApen 
from  the  Asiatic  Jtexcaahen,  with  uote:^  and  coiumeutj>  by  Kkiiker.) 
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the  English  Orieiittilist  Moor,  folio wiug  Jones,  declaring  it  to 
be  "  very  certain  "  that  Krishna's  "  name  and  the  general 
outline  of  his  story  were  long  anterior  to  the  birtli  nt  our 
Savioor,  and  proliably  to  the  time  of  Homer  — this  while 
saying  nothing  to  countenance  the  theory  of  borrowing 
from  Christianity,  but  on  the  contrary  throwing  out  some 
new  heterodox  suggestions.  Later  the  German  mythologist 
Creuzer»  in  his  great  work,'  set  aside  the  supposed  Christian 
paraUds,  and  pointed  rather  to  the  Egyptian  myth  of 
Osiris.  It  was  impossible,  however,  that  tihis  view  should 
be  quietly  acquiesoed  in  by  Anglo-Indian  scholarship,  partly 
bound  up  as  it  has  been  with  missionary  enterprise,*'  and 
subservient  as  it  is  to  the  anti-philosophical  spirit  which 
had  prevaUed  in  English  archsDology  since  the  French 
Revolution.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  serious  di*aw- 
backs  to  our  knowledge  of  Indian  antiquities  tliat  not  only 
aru  tlu-  missionai  it's  to  such  a  lar^jff  extent  in  passtission  of 
the  field  of  ifsearuli,  but  the  scruples  of  English  pietism, 
especially  duriiiLf  the  present  century,  tend  to  keep  back  all 
data  that  could  in  any  way  disturb  oril  i(if>\v  nt  liotne.  Of 
this  tendency  we  sliall  hnd  exanjplers  as  wv  proceed.  How 
far  iiiiporLant  evidence  has  l)een  absoluttily  suppressed  it  is 
of  course  impossible  to  say ;  but  obser\  r  l  cases  uf  partial 
suppression  create  strong  suspicions  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  bulk  of  Christian  criticism  of  the  evidences  produced 
has  been  much  biassed  by  creed. 

m.  AoB  OP  Indian  Documbnts. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  case  in  favonr  of  the 
assumption  of  Christian  priority  has  been  in  a  general  way 
strengthened  by  the  precise  investigation  of  Hindu  litera- 
ture, which  has  gone  to  show  that  much  of  it,  as  it  stands, 
is  of  a  far  later  redaction  than  had  once  been  supposed. 
It  has  been  truly  said  by  Bitter  that  "  in  no  literature  are 
so  many  works  to  be  found  to  which  a  remote  origin  has 

»  Hhulit  I'luitbeoii,  p.  200. 

*  S^ntMik,  8te  Aall.  i.  4S,  cited  hj  Welmr. 
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been  assigned  on  insufficient  grounds  as  in  tlu-  Indian.'** 
The  measureless  imagination  of  India,  uiiparalhiktl  in  its 
disregard  of  fact  and  its  range  of  exaggeration,  has  multi- 
j)li*'(l  linu'  in  its  traditions  as  wildly  as  it  lias  ninltij)lied 
acliou  in  its  le^^ends,  with  tlie  rtMiH  that  its  hisloiy  is 
likely  to  remain  one  of  the  most  unc*  i  lain  of  all  tliat  arc 
based  on  docnments.  It  was  indt'i*d  admitted  ]>y  the  first 
capahl(>  Orientalists  that  tiiere  is,  ))rr)i)t'rly  sjjeaking,  no 
history  in  Indian  literature  at  all.-  All  early  historical 
traditions  are  untrustworthy ;  hut  no  other  people  eyer 
approached  the  (lights  of  fancy  of  the  Hinda  mind,  which 
has  measured  the  liyes  of  its  mythic  heroes  by  millions  of 
years,  and  assigned  to  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  certainly  not 
3,000  years  old,  an  antiquity  exceeding  4,320,000  years 
multiplied  by  nin  times  seventy-one.^  Of  this  delirium 
of  speculation,  the  true  explanation,  despite  all  cavils,  is 
doubtless  that  of  Buckle — ^the  influence  of  overwhelming 
manifestations  of  nature  in  fostering  imagination  and 
stunning  the  sceptical  reason/  From  even  a  moderate 
calculation  of  Indian  antiquity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fancies 
of  the  Brahmans,  the  step  down  to  documentary  facts  is 
startling ;  and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  scepticism  should 
in  turn  be  carried  to  extremes. 

When  the  documents  are  examined,  it  turns  out  that  the 
oldest  Indian  inscriptions  yet  found  are  not  three  centuries 
earlier  than  the  Christian  era.^  Nor  does  there  seem  a 
probaliility  of  nmch  older  records  being  found,  there  being 

'  llintvif/  of  Ancient  I'hihtmqihy,  Kn^'.  tr.  1H.3S,  i.  fiU.  Itittfi's  whole 
BrKument,  whii  h  wns  one  of  the  first  weijj;lity  criticisim  of  the  &xx\y  oA^xuaxj^ 
tions  of  Orientrtlixtis,  is  judicial  and  reasonable. 

*  See*Colebrooke  in  .Uiattc  l\e*C(trchen,  ix.  H'JH-U. 

*  .rone«  in  Aniat'u:  lii-searchet,  ii.  110.  See  a  niuiiitti  of  wimples  of  this 
diseaHe  of  imagination  cited  by  Buckle,  3-vol.  ed.  i.  135-7. 

»  Pos'-iltly,  |<K>.  the  partly  entrnnrcd  sfntf  uf  inind  ciiltiv  ated  by  Hindu 
sajjen  maj  involve  a  repetitive  brain  process  analogous  to  tluit  seen  iu  dreams, 
in  which  objects  are  multiplied  and  tnunsformed,  and  the  waking  perception 

of  tim*  is  t;iii>f'r-rdrd. 

''  Those  of  king  Asoka,  about  250  b.c.  Title,  (Mitiiiiff  oj  the  Jliatory  <</ 
Ancient  IteUffion*,  Eng.  tr.  p.  121.  See  them  in  Atialic  .WiVli/**  JoumaU, 
viii.  xii.;  in  Wheeler's  Ilinlorff  of  Irnlia,  vol  iii.  Appendix  i.;  in  Kliys  Davids* 
JUuldhhm,  pp.  220-^;  and  in  the  Jmiiait  Antiquary^  June,  1H77,  vol.  vi. 
Interesting  extracta  are  given  in  ProfeflaorMCUler*i/HfrMfNrfK*N  to  tht  SHctire 
of  IteUffion,  ed.  lfiH2,  pp.  5,  6,  23. 
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reason  to  doubt  wlRtliLT  the  pnictice  of  writing  in  Indiii  dates 
many  centuries  earlier.    Says  Professor  Max  Miiller  : — 

"There  is  no  mention  of  \\niiu<(  niiitei iiils,  whether  pni)er,  bark,  or 
nkuis,  al  the  time  when  the  Indian  Oiaskeuasts  [say,  editorsj  collected 
the  soDgB  of  their  Rbihis  [ioois  or  seers] ;  nor  is  there  any  aUuaion  to 
writing  during  the  whole  of  the  Brahmano  period  [i.<r.,  according  to  the 
i'rofessor's  divihion,  down  to  about  (KX)  or  H(K)  ».c.  . . .  Nay,  more  than 
thi*.'.  even  (hiring  the  Sutra  jm  inrl  i](\0  to  200  n.c.  \  all  the  evidence  we 
can  get  would  ItttA  us  to  stippo^ie  that  even  then,  though  the  art  of 
writing  tiegan  to  be  known,  the  whole  literature  of  India  wan  preserved 
bj  oral  tradition  only/'* 

Frofessor  Miiller's  division  of  Indian  historical  periods 
is  somewhat  unscientiHc  ;  hut  Professor  Teile,  who  com- 
plains of  this,  accepts  his  view  as  to  the  inlioductiou  of  the 
art  of  writing; : — 

"  NVarohus  (:t*2o  it.c and  Menasthcncs-'  (.'100  H.v.i  bolli  st*itt>  that  the 
Indians  did  not  write  their  laws;  but  the  latter  speaks  of  inscriptions 
upon  mile-stoneM,  and  the  former  mentions  letters  written  on  eotton. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  writing,  probably  of  Phtenician  origin,  was 
known  in  India  liefore  the  third  century  ii.c.,hut  was  applied  only  rarely, 
if  at  all,  to  literature."' 

Ihit  all  tliis,  of  coume,  in  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
oral  transmission  of  a  gi'eat  Ixnly  of  very  ancient  utterance. 
All  early  comi)08ition8,  |)oetic,  religious,  and  historical, 
were  transmissible  in  no  other  way ;  and  the  lack  of  letters 
did  not  at  all  necessarily  involve  loss.   In  all  probability 

'  llixtonj  of  .iiH-'tfut  Suimkrit  l.tteitittuc,  pp.  500-1.    Cp.  p.  244. 

*  One  of  the  {generals  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Only  fragments  of  his 
account  of  his  voyage  on  the  Indian  <  oa-t  jue  pre,serve«l. 

'  Oi»«  k  ambansador  from  Ht  U  iu  u->  Ni<  aturt<i  tbf  Indinn  kin^ Sandrneottus 
(Chnii<hu;;upta)  about  ItOO  in  .  He  vvtutt'  a  wuik  uii  liuliu,  of  which,  as  of 
that  of  Nearchus,  we  have  only  the  fragments  pre.serve<l  by  later  historians. 
See  thrrn  ull  ti  iiit-!ai<Hl  in  the  liulitin  ^iilif nary,  vols.  vi. and  vii.  (1S77-S), 
from  the  colkflion  *>(  SfhwanlK>ck. 

*  Oittlitt^ji,  as  mte<l.  On  the  K^'ueral  question  of  the  antiquity  of  writing 
it  woM  long  ago  remni  kt'd  Iiy  .I,i<'ofy  IJj  vant  tliat  The  I'oTDnns  carri'  I  i'  -ii 
preteniiionM  to  letters  pretty  high,  and  the  Helhuliau  Greeks  still  high*-r  ;  \et 
the  former  marked  their  ymrs  by  a  nail  driven  into  a  post;  and  the  latter  for 
soijip  iirrrs  simply  wi  .itc  df»wn  the  nmuc-  of  the  Olymjuc  victors  from  Cvira  luis, 
and  registereii  the  priestetwes  of  Argos  '  (Holwell's  J/yf/«<»/of;uai  Dictionury^ 
eondeneed  from  Brytint'M  A»ttltj*iii  of  Aitrhnt  Htftholofttf,  1798,  p.  259).  The 
<|nr»-ti<'in  its  rc;,'JU'l>  Inili.i.  h<mever.  rannot  Ik»  taken  s<  ttlo<l.  In  view  of 
the  auticjuity  of  literary  liavbitH  in  other  partii  of  Aiiia,  it  may  well  torn  out 
that  the  estimates  above  cited  are  too  low.  Tiele*s  "only  rarely,  if  at  all," 
mdkcH  rather  too  little  of  the  Greek  te^<tin»ony.  The  Phoenician  origin  of 
the  Indian  alphabets,  too,  though  probable,  is  only  one  of  many  oontiicting 
hypotheMB.  For  a  diecossion  of  theHe  see  I.  Taylor's  valuable  work  on  The 
AlpfMbet,  1683.  ii.  304*  ff. 
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ancient  unwritten  compositions  were  often  as  accurately 
transmitted  as  early  written  ones,  just  because  in  the  former 
ease  there  was  a  severe  discipline  of  memory,  whereas  in 
the  other  the  facility  of  transcription  permitted  of  many 
errors,  omissions,  and  accidental  interpolations.  And  the 
practice  of  oral  transmission  has  survived. 

"  Even  at  the  present  day,  when  MSB.  are  neither  scarce 
nor  expensive,  the  young  Brahmans  who  learn  the  songs  of 
the  Vedas  and  the  Brahmanas  and  the  Sutras,  invariably 
leani  tliuni  fiuiu  unil  tiaditiun,  and  learn  them  hy  heart. 
Tliey  spend  year  after  year  under  the  guidance  of  their 
teacher,  leariunfj  a  httle  day  after  day,  repeating  what  they 

liuve  learnt  as  part  of  their  daily  <lev(>tion  The  ambition 

to  maht«r  laoru  than  one  snhifct  is  hardlv  knowii  in  India. 

 In  th(!  AFahjibharata  \vu  read,  '  Those  who  sell  the 

Vedas,  and  even  those  who  write  them,  those  also  who 
defile  them,  shall  go  to  hell.'  Kumarila  [800  c.e.]  says  : 
*  That  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  worthless  which  has  been 

acquired  from  the  Veda,  if  it  has  been  learnt  from 

writing  or  been  received  from  a  Siidra.'  How  then  was  the 
Veda  learnt;^  it  was  learnt  by  every  Brahman  during 
twelve  years  of  his  studentship  or  Bramacharya.''^ 

IV.  The  Special  Documents. 

In  point  of  fact,  no  one  disputes  that  the  Vedas  are  in 
the  main  of  extremely  ancient  composition  (the  oldest 
portions  being  at  least  tliree  thousand  years  old,  and 
possibly  much  more)  ;^  and  that  a  large  part  even  of  the 

>  Milller,  work  cit«<l,  pp.  501-3.  Gomp.  Tiele,  Outlitif*,  p.  123.  This 
description  correKponds  retnarkftbly  with  Cesar^s  aoeoant  of  the  «dtMMi.tioniil 

practicen  of  the  Druids.  He  tells  <I>c  lUllo  liallim,  vi.  14)  that  many 
entered  the  Druid  discipline,  Ifarnin^  orally  a  great  number  of  verses;  aome 
remaininj:;  in  pupillufje  as  much  as  twenty  years;  and  this  thouph  writing 
was  freely  use<l  for  secular  parpoMS.  Ca?s4vr  offers  as  explanation  the  wish  to 
keep  sacreil  lore  from  the  many,  and  the  desire  to  strengthen  the  faculty  of 
memory.  We  may  add,  in  regard  jilike  to  Druids  and  Brahmans,  the  prestige 
of  ancient  custom,  which  in  other  religions  made  prie.sts  continue  to  use  stone 
knives  long  after  metal  ones  were  invented.  "  IJrahmani.Hm. ..  .has  kept  to 
the  last  to  its  primitive  tools,  its  [penthouses  of  bantboo,  its  turf-clods  and 
graBs-bliiile-,  and  a  few  veeaels  of  woorl"  (iiarth,  l  li-  /?r/»0M»rM  Zwf ta,  Eng. 
ir*  p.  12<J|.  M<  nlern  Earopean  paraUeis  will  readiljr  tiuitg^t  theoiadvee. 
«  Bartb,  p.  0. 
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literature  of  comiuenliirv  upon  them,  as  the  Brahmaiias, 
treatises  of  ritual  and  tlxeology,  and  the  Upatiishads, 
reli^o-philosophical  treatises*  originated  at  more  or  less 
distant  periods  before  our  era.  We  have  seen  that  Pro- 
fessor Miiller  makes  even  the  Sutra  period — that  of  the 
eonipositiou  of  manuals  for  public  and  domestic  guidance — 
begin  about  600  b.c.  But  the  religious  history  of  India, 
as  of  every  other  country,  is  that  of  a  process  of  develop- 
ment ;  and  just  as'  the  system  of  the  Vedas  was  superim- 
posed on  simpler  forms  of  nature-worship,^  so  the  elaborate 
system  based  on  the  Vedas  by  the  Brahmans  was  innovated 
upon  from  different  sides.  Thus,  four  or  five  centuries  before 
our  era,  there  arose  the  great  movement  of  Buddhism,  in 
which  comparatively  new  doctrine  was  bound  up  with 
moflitications  of  ancient  lej^ends  ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
deities  formerly  insij^nificant,  or  little  known,  gradually 
caint'  to  lie  widely  popular.  Such  a  devL4opnit;nt  took  place 
in  !i  iiotulile  dep^ree  in  the  case  of  the  cult  of  Krishna,  now 
specially  under  notice. 

.\t  the  present  moment  the  worship  of  Krishna  is  the 
most  po] Hilar  of  tlie  many  faiths  of  India  ;  and  it  lias 
un(piestionaltly  heon  so  for  many  centm*ies.  It  is  equally 
certain,  however,  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  ancient  Vedic 
system  ;  and  that  the  hnlk  of  the  literature  in  connection 
with  it  is  not  more  than  a  thousand  years  old,  if  so  much. 
Mention  of  Krishna  certainly  does  occur  in  the  earlier 
literatiu*e,  hut  the  advent  of  his  worship  as  a  prejwnderating 
relipjion  in  historic  India  is  late.  On  the  face  of  tin  matter, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  accei)ted  and  endorsed  by  the 
Brahmans  either  because  they  could  not  help  themselves, 
or  by  way  of  a  weapon  to  resist  some  other  cultus  that 
pi'essed  Brahmanism  hard.  Hence  the  peculiar  difficulty 
of  the  question  of  origins  as  regards  its  details. 

The  chief  documents  in  which  Krishnaism  is  to  be 
studied  are  (1)  the  Mnhabharata,  a  great  epic  [)oem,  of 
which  the  events  are  laid  long  anterior  to  our  era,  and  of 

)  In  the  Veda,  tmjn  M.  Barth**'  I  raeognize  a  litcniturc  that  is  pie-eminently 
sacerdotal,  and  in  no  wenne  a  popular  one "  (HeUffiona  of  ludia^  pref.  p. 
xui.). 
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which  much  of  the  matter  is  prohably  pre-BiuldhiBtic  i'l) 
the  Blia^M\ iit  (titn  or  "  Soiif(  of  tht'  Most  High  ":  CA)  the 
ruiuiia.s,  an  immense  \n)dy  of  k'l^eiidai  v  and  tlie»>loj»iciil 
literature,  iiichulin<;  eij^hteen  separate  works,  of  which  tlie 
earhest  written  helonj^  to  our  eighth  or  ninth  ccntiu  v.  It 
is  in  tlie  hitter,  especially  in  the  Bha^'avat  I'unnia  and 
Vishnu  1'urnna.  that  the  great  mass  of  mythic  narrati\e 
cunccining  Krishna  is  to  he  found.  The  tcntli  hook  of 
Jiliagavat  Puraiui  consists  wholly  of  the  Krishna  sapi. 
The  (iihi  is  a  tine  poetico-philosophical  composition,  one  ot 
the  masterpieces  of  Indian  literature  in  its  kind,  in  every 
way  superior  to  the  Purdnas ;  and  it  simply  makes  Krishna 
the  voucher  of  its  advanced  pantheistic  teacliing,  giving  na 
legends  as  to  his  life.*  Of  this  work  thi^  date  is  uncertain, 
and  will  have  to  he  considered  later.  J" he  Mahahharata, 
again,  presents  Krishna  as  a  warrior  demi-God,^  performing 
feats  of  valour,  and  so  mixed  up  with  quasi-historic  events  as 
to  leave  it  an  open  question  whether  the  story  has  grown 
up  round  the  memory  of  an  actual  liistoric  personage. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  construct  for  that  legendary  history 
any  certain  chronology ;  and  the  obscurity  of  the  subject 
gives  to  Christian  writers  the  opportunity  to  argue  that 
even  in  tlie  epos  Krishna  is  not  an  early  but  a  late  element 
— an  interpolation  arising  out  of  the  modem  popularity  of 
his  cultuB.  We  must  then  look  to  analysis  and  comparative 
research  for  liglit  on  the  subject. 

•  See  ProfesHor  GultUlueker  s  essay  iti  tlii'  M'culiniiigtfr  Jit  i  im  ,  .\[n  il,  IHOH; 
or  his  l.itt'tarif  Itemniuit,  H.  1H.5,  142.  The  BfnhftbhArata.  says  M.  Barth, 
"which  is  in  tlie  iTiiiin  the  niwt  aiu-ieiit  soiim»  nf  owr  knowIwl|{eof  the** 
leHKions,  is  not  even  rtiUKhly  (late<l ;  it  has  l>eeii  i>{  slow  growth,  extending 
throii(2;h  a^os.  aii<l  is  beKides  nf  an  essentially  encyclopaedic  cbAraclCr** 
I  lieliilHUi*  of  ItuUa,  p.  IK?;  r|».  Tt  oltKl  ik  kci .  ii.  KIO). 

Owing  to  the  Bhugavut  liita  and  the  Bhagavut  I'mana  being  alike  tsonie* 
times  referred  to  as  the  Bbagavat."  there  has  occurred  the  mistAke  of  refer- 
ring' to  tlif  (Jita  as  containinfi  thr  lt  <:'>'n<l^  of  Krishna'^  lifr. 

In  one  i)aii8A|{e  "all  the  heroe,s  of  the  poem  are  rejtresented  a>i  incarna- 
tlo9e  of  Oods  or  demons (Berth,  IMitthnu  of  India t  p.  173  «.)• 
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V.  Thk  Krishna  Leoend. 

The  outlines  of  the  Krisliim  sji<j[a  ure  well  known, ^  hut 

for  the  convenience  of  readers  I  will  transcrihe  the  hrief 

analysis  given  hy  M.  Harth'-*: — 

•*  As  R  chuiiicter  in  theopic. . .  .Rn<l  hs  accepted  by  Vishnuisni,  Krishn.i 
is  A  Will-like  prince,  a  hero,  equally  invincible  in  war  and  love,  but  above 
all  very  crafty,  and  of  a  sin^jularly  doubtful  moral  character,  like  all  the 
figures,  however,  which  retain  in  a  marked  way  the  mythic  impress. 
The  son  of  I'asiulern  and  I>rr<iki . . .  .he  was  born  at  MathurA,  on  the 
Yamuna,  between  Delhi  and  A^ra,  anions  the  r'lce  of  the  Yiidavtvs,  a 
name  which  we  meet  with  again  at  a  later  perio<l  in  history  as  that  of  a 
powerful  Rajput  tribe.  Like  those  of  m>iny  solar  heroes,  his  first  appear- 
ances were  beset  with  perils  and  obstructions  of  every  kind.  On  the  very 
niuht  of  his  birth  his  parents  hiul  to  remove  him  to  a  distance  beyond 
the  rcHch  of  his  uncle,  Kinj;  Kamsii,  who  sought  his  life  Invausc  he  had 
been  w.irne*!  by  a  voice  from  heaven  that  the  eighth  son  of  Devaki  would 
put  him  to  death,  and  who  consequently  had  his  nephews  the  princes 
regularly  made  away  with  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  light. . ,  .Conveyed  to 
the  op|K>site  shore  of  the  Yamuna,  and  put  under  the  care  of  the 
shepherd  S'anthi  and  his  wife  YdnulA,  he  was  brought  up  as  their  son  in 
the  wtKxls  of  Vrindavana,  with  his  brother  Ilttlnrnimi,  '  ILima  the  strong,* 
who  had  iKien  save<l  as  he  was  from  massacre,"  and  "  who  lias  for  his 
mother  at  one  time  Devaki  herself,  at  another  time  another  wife  of 
Vasudeva,  liohhi't ...  .The  two  brothers  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
shepherds,  slaying  monstei"s  and  demons  bent  on  their  destruction,  and 
sporting  with  the  (Jopis,  the  female  cowlierds  of  Vrindaivana.  These 
scenes  of  their  birth  and  infancy,  these  juvenile  exploits,  these  erotic 
gaml>ols  with  the  Gopls,  this  entire  idyll  of  Vrind&vana. ..  .became  in 
course  of  time  the  essential  iwrtion  of  the  legend  of  Krishna,  just  as  the 
places  which  were  the  scene  of  them  remain  to  the  present  time  the  most 
celebrate<l  c-entres  of  his  worship.  -\rrive<l  at  a<lole.scence,  the  two 
brothers  put  to  death  Kamsti,  their  persecutor,  and  Krishna  became  king 
of  the  Yadavas.  He  continued  to  clear  the  land  of  monsters,  waged 
Huccessful  wars  against  impious  kings,  and  took  .i  determine<l  side  in  the 
gi-eat  strugKle  of  the  .sons  of  l')\ndu  against  those  of  Dhritarashtra,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  Mahabhilrata.  In  the  interval  he  had  trans- 
ferre<l  the  seat  of  his  dominion  to  the  fabulous  city  of  Dv&raka,  '  the  city 
of  gntes,"  the  gates  of  the  West,  built  on  the  lM)Sf)nj  of  the  western  sea, 
and  the  site  of  which  has  since  ))een  locali7.e<l  in  the  |)eninsula  of  Gujar&t. 
it  was  there  that  he  was  overtaken,  himself  and  his  race,  by  the  final 
catastrophe.  After  having  l>een  present  at  the  death  of  his  brother,  and 
seen  the  YAdavas,  in  tierce  struggle,  kill  one  another  to  the  last  man, 
he  himself  perishe<l,  woundetl  in  the  heel,  like  Achilles,  by  the  arrow  of 
a  hunter." 


'  See  n  detaile<l  account  in  Sir  George  Cox's  .Mijthnltuiy  of  the  .In/iin 
SatiotiM,  ed.  1HM2.  pp.  3G7-37I. 
nelifi'ionx  of  liiiliii,  pp.  172-4. 
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In  this  mere  outline  there  may  l>e  seen  several  features 
of  the  universal  legend  of  u  eonqnorin*];  and  dying  suu-God; 
and,  though  tb<  1 1cntitication  of  Krishua  uith  the  snn  is 
as  old  as  the  writteu  legend,  it  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to 
indicate  the  solar  meanings  that  have  l>eon  uttrihuted  to 
the  story  hy  various  writers.  Tlie  name  of  Iviishna  means 
**  the  black  one  *'  (or  "  blue-hlack  one*'),^  and  he  thus  in  the 
first  place  comes  into  line  with  the  black  deities  of  other 
faiths,  notably  the  Osiris^  of  Egypt,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
black  manifestations  of  Greek  deities,*  and  of  the  Christian 
Jesus.'  Why  then  is  Krishna,  in  particular,  black  ?  It  is, 
I  think,  fallacious  to  assume  that  any  one  cause  can  be 
fixed  as  the  reason  for  the  attribution  of  this  colour  to 
deities  in  ancient  religions ;  primary  mythological  causes 
might  be  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  smoke  of  sacrifices 
had  from  time  immemorial  blackened^  statues  innumerable, 
and  by  the  mere  fact  that,  as  in  Egypt,  black  .stone  was 
very  serviceable  for  purposes  of  statuary.  At  Megara  there 
were  three  elnmy  statues  of  Aik)11o  ;  and  ilia  mystic 
-explanation  oi  the  clinic*^  of  materia!  seeniH  to  have  lieen 
purely  fanciful.''  Jiul  there  are,  all  the  ^lUiw,  primary 
mythological  <  .\i)laiiations.  which,  in  view  of  many  of  tlie 
facts,'  must  be  pronounced  necessaiy ;  and  one  is  offered 

>  See  Moor,  HhidH  Pttuthem,  p.  195,  ae  to  the  epithet  blue-blooded/' 

I'lutaroh,  On  I>*'m  mitl  cc.  22.  33. 

^  Paoganias,  i.  4H;  it.  2;  viii.  ti,  42;  ix.  27. 

^  For  a  list  of  black  Christian  statoesof  Mary  and  3em»  (-—  Isis  and  Horos) 

•gee  H\imin»''A  AHtu-alypxix,  i.  138.    Compare  Kiii^,''>  iinoxtu  it,  2n<l  ed.  p.  173. 

'  Arnobiu.s,  Adr.  (ieitlen,  vi.  10;  Banich,  vi.  21.  Cp.  rau.snnias,  i.  27,  as 
to  the  grimy  statues  of  .\thdn^,  said  to  have  been  tonched  by  fire  when  Xerxes 
iiook  the  city. 

Pausania.s,  i.  42.  Apain,  PausaniH.'«  asserts  (viii.  23)  that  till  Uivcr-Gods 
III  Egypt  rxcfpt  the  Nile  have  white  statues,  Nilus  being  Uj^iired  as  block 
becau.M'  it  tinu>  1 1  irough  Ethiopia  I 

'  The  Black  Deiiu  tcr  ay  reason nhly  he  asRume<t  tn  hr  «jo  ns  rfprfsontit»g 
the  earth;  the  black  loUd  Isis  is  luaumlly  the  moon  (I'lutiucii,  /.  mul  (>.o2); 
and  the  blue-black  robe  of  I^eto  (Hesiod,  Throinnnj,  4(M))  h.s  Night-Goddew,  is 
obviotisly  >i;.'iiifK  ant ;  but  Leto  also,  !ik<>  Tsi<.  was  further  rp]>rt»<pnt€fl  its  nn 
Earth-Go«Ultf«.s  (Macrobius,  Sot.  i.  17),  aiitl  black  in  other  caM-h  >e».'uis  to  have 
a  more  indirect  symbolical  meiining.  The  bull  Apis  and  the  bull  Mnevia,  in 
the  EgyTittun  tnilf-.  ninyhf*  cither  solar  or  lunar  (Aelian,  /»<  S<iL  Aulni'iJ.,  says 
MneviH  was  sacretl  to  the  sun,  and  Apis  to  the  moon) ;  and  wc  know  from 
^trabo  (zvii,  1, 1  27)  that  Mnevis  was  treated  as  a  God  in  a  temple  of  the  sun 
at  Heliopolis ;  hnt  both  are  black.  Apis,  the  '*  ima^^  of  the  soul  of  Osiris  " 
(Plutarch,  J.  and  O.  20,  2U,  39;  cp.  MacrobiuH,  SatHrnalw,  i.  21),  was  not 
only  black  hinuelf  (Strabo,  xvii.  1,  S  31 ;  Herodoiiu,  iii.  28)  but  put  on  black 
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by  rrofi'<<nr  Tiele  in  the  present  case.  Krishiiii  is  "the 
hidden  sun-god  of  the  m'glit,"*  a  character  attaching  more 
or  less  to  many  figures  in  the  Hindu  pantheon. 

"That  Pui'ii-.)m-R;'vnm,  the  •  ax*- nAuiii.'  i>  a  Ood  of  the  whir  fire, 
a<lniit-i  of  no  iloubt.  He  spring  from  the  Brahnmn  vnco  of  the  lUirigus 
(ItghUiing) ;  his  lather's  name  is  .TatnadagQi,  '  the  burniDg  tiie.'  Like  all 
God>  of  dw  solar  five,  he  is  the  nightly  or  hidden  one,  and  aooordini^y  he 
slays  Arjuna,  the  bright  Ood  ot  day. . .  .In  the  myth  of  Krishna,  on  the 
other  huml,  the  two  sun-Go<l9  are  friendlj,*  ihe  old  pair  of  deittoe  Viahno 
ami  intha  in  a  new  shape."" 

It  should  be  also  ooted  that  Vishnu,  of  whom  Krishna  is 
an  Incarnation,  is  represented  .is  ''dark  blue,"*  as  is 
Krishna  himself  in  one  statue,^  and  as  were  at  times 
Eneph*  and  Osiris'  and  Amun*  in  Egypt 

The  complications  of  solar  and  other  mythology,  however, 
are  endless ;  and  it  is  one  thing  to  give  a  general  aocoont 
such  as  this,  and  another  to  trace  with  confidence  the 
evolution  of  snch  a  dei^  as  Krishna  from  the  beginning. 
Professor  de  Gnbematis,  one  of  the  most  acnte,  if  also  one 
of  the  more  speculative  of  modem  my  thologists,  is  convinced 
of  the  solar  character  of  Krishna ;  hut  points  out  that  in 
the  Rig  Veda  he  is  merely  a  demon® — a  natural  character 

robes  (Plutarch,  /.  ami  ().  HO,  43.)  And  Mnevis,  said  to  be  the  aire  of  Apis, 
is  black  to  begin  with  (I.  ntul  ().  33).  Again,  the  statne  of  the  latfr  Ood 
Serapis,  like  Osiris,  was  blue  or  black,  aa  nontainin^;  many  metallic  ingredients 
(Cli'iiit  tis  Mexandiinus,  I'rotrep.  iv.).  The  alternate  aoeriplioQ  of  the  colour 
itlu€,  H>  \uAf}i\  l>elow,  point-;  to  the  Ni^ht-Sun  theory. 
1  (Jufliiitii,  p.  145.    Cp.  riutjirch,  1»U  and  Onirin,  c.  9. 

*  In  Egypt,  Typhon,  who  was  red  and  <ht.  ee.  Sd,  80,  81,  33)  and  was 
declsrHl  to  \>v  suhir  (Iil.  41),  was  the  enemy  of  the  "goo<l"  sun-Go<l  Osiris, 
who  vvah  hLu  k,  and  who  was  also  declared  to  represent  the  lunar  world  (/</. 
ib.  Contrast  .51,  !)2).  Th«  transpositions  are  endleea — a  warning  afl^kiast 
rigid  definitions  in  less  known  mythologies. 

*  Outlitie*^  p.  14fi.  Arjuna  m  "himself  a  name  and  form  of  Indra" 
(Weber  in  Indum  Antujtiartf,  it.  iMS). 

*  Moor's  Htiiffu  Paiith'<m,  {)p.  'in.  27.  Goldstuaker,  Remami^  L  809. 
Ckjnware  Pousanios,  x.  76,  as  to  a  blue-black  demon. 

*  Of  bine  marUe,  in  which  be  fignrea  aa  swimming  on  the  water,  in  the 
g](>:it  (  istem  of  Xfaatmaodn  (Bibr,  .^ymboiilr  dt*  Motauetun  CuUu*,  i*  896, 
and  refs.). 

«  Bus^ios,  PnrparatiQ  EeangeUea,  iiL  1. 

1  Cp.  dememi,  Protrept.  iv.;  von  Bohlen,  Am  alte  tndUn^  i.  328 ;  Kenrick 

i.  896. 

*  Kenrick,  Ancient  Etjijpt,  i.  870;  Tiele,  Enyptinu  Iteliyion,  Eng.  tr.  p.  100, 
^  Compare  Senart,  Kxuni  unr  Ui  Lrifi  tulf  du  llnddha^  9eM.  p.  322,  n.  In 

the  f  firlv  faiths  the  *'d«mon"  of  mixed  characteristics  is  a  ^'onstarit  fipjie. 
he  being  often  the  deity  of  outsiders  to  begin  with;  while  in  any  cHNe  the 
need  to  px)pitiate  him  woold  tend  to  nuee  hla  rank.  Ckmpaire  the  hiibit, 
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of  "  the  black  one  is  the  eiieuiy  of  the  Vedic  God  Indra, 
and  only  later  becomes  the  God  of  tlie  cows  and  cowlierds.^ 

He  remains,  however,  **  the  God  who  is  black  during  the 

iiif^lit,  but  who  l)ecome8  luminous  in  the  morning  among 
tlie  cows  uf  tlie  ilawuinj;,  or  anions?  the  female  cowherds.'** 
A  reasonahle  prenumption  is  that  In  was  a  demon  for  the 
Ai*yan  invaders,  as  hriii;^  a  (iod  of  the  ahui i^^iiiub ;  and  that 
for  these  he  was  a  (iod  ol  the  sky  and  tho  rain,  hence 
l)hick,  hence  God  of  the  nijjjht.  heme  a>s(K  ialed  with  tlie 
Mf^ht-Suii,  hence  a  Sun-Ciod  •;eiKrally.  A<];ain,  if  Mr. 
Frazer  he  i  i^lit  as  to  the  priority  of  tlie  idea  of  a  Veji^etation- 
God  in  cults  coimiionly  associated  with  the  Sun,  Krishna 
may  liave  been  prinuirily  such  a  (lod,  and  as  thus  associated 
with  the  earth  may  liave  been  hlack — the  explanation  of 
Mr.  Frazer  for  the  blackness  of  Demeter  and  Osiris.^  Or 
he  may  have  been  black  merely  as  a  God  of  iht  black- 
skinned  natives/   In  any  case  he  was  the  rival  of  Indra, 

common  in  rural  BritHin  tiU  recently,  of  "Hpeakin^  the  Devil  fair,"  and 

nilliri;-'  li'mi  "  tbr  '^iin(\  ninii."  If<  .  ^H-iiifi  ii  siu^ivu!  uf  tlit  genial  Pun. 
exeiuplitics  both  of  the  temlencief)  to  loiupromi^.  Ah  to  the  ;;rudual  luwerin^ 
of  the  status  of  demons,  cp.  Orote,  Mirtonj^  ed.  1888,  i.  S6.  Oairis  and  Ifiis, 
Hfjain,  wore  held  to  he  ruistMl  '*  from  the  rank  of  {^oo(l  dteniKii-.  t<>  tliat  of 
deities,"  white  Typbou  {JA&i)  waii  di»credite<l,  but  nttU  piopitiat«)d.  See 
Plutarch,  l.c.  27,  80.  Cp.  45-6,  and  Pleyte.  Jm  nelinum  tie*  Prf-lrm^itn, 
Leide,  IHIW,  p.  1:11.  It  is  thus  jxjssi hie  that  all  tliree  wrre  priniurily  alxM  i^'inul 
(ti)d»,  ticcepted  iii  dttfcreut  degrees  bj  twx»  of  oonquerorN,  thouKli  "  froiti  the 
most  remote  nnti(|uity  Bet  is  one  of  the  Osirian  circle,  and  in  thus  u  ^^nuine 
K^yptian  deity"  (Tiele.  Kiimttiaii  7.*  // m  "".  Kuk-  tr.  p.  V,)).  Tin  'litheulty  is 
to  conceive  how  otherwise  Set  rame  to  be  "  in  turn  revered  and  hated,  invokeil 
and  ijeisecutetl,  "  till  finally  his  very  namewasolVu  ially  proseril>e<I  (1(1.  p.  40;. 
Tiele's  historical  theory  is  intere«tini;,  tliou^h  not  <«)nc  lusi\e  (pp.  47-51.  Cp. 
K.  Meyer,  CrHchUhtc  Alterthiimf,  i.  Vt\),  71,  11*2),  It  is  not  clear  whr  thor 
Set  wtt.s  not  confounded  with  the  alien  God  Sntwh.  and  tliereby  diKiethlt^l 
(Meyer,  p.  I 'A'>  ^lll.  See  al.so his  mono^rajih  Srt  Tffphott^  1875, pp. 5$>62 ; 
and  cp.  'l  it  If.  F'rifpfian  licliijum.  p.  143  and  p.  1!K)). 
»  ZwliHjit  iii  MiithohMiij,  1S72,  1.  75. 

*  Id.  p.  111.   Cf).  Gohlziher,  Hebrew  Mijthiilntitf,  Kn((.  tr.  p.  14A  ff. 

"  See  Note  at  end  of  -.-(iiun. 

*  The  Gieek  irlermes,  who  is  surnnstd  (itenan,  y-.f/r//*  *  ti'llitionc  lielujtenne, 
pp.  42,  46,  following  K.  O.Mflller)  to  have  been  a  Pelnngic  deity,  who  survived 
with  the  ancient  i:ur,  has-  many  (if  llie  cliMiMffcristics  of  Kiivliita,  and  in 
particular  makeb  himself  bltick  with  ludieti  (Calliuituhus.  Hymn  to  Artemi*^ 
6ft)  in  one  story.    The  theory  of  the  commentators  (Spanbeim,  cited  in 

I'n  t  d.  lul  !•••  ].  that  flii^  wns  not  tlu-  (•dc-^tinl  fnif  u  trirc-li  ial  Tli'i  iiir>, 
recallh  the  foimula  that  the  liiud  wiu>  vviitlen  not  by  Homer  but  by  another 
fMM't  of  the  same  name.  But  the  old  dincossions  as  to  the  foor  or  five 
Mercuries,  the  celestial,  the  terrestrial,  thf  infernal,  arid  yet  others  (cp.  Cicero, 
Dt  isatura  Jfeorum,  iii.  22 ;  bervios  on  the  .Kneul,  iv.  677),  point  to  a  number 
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and  i*o  jirtjbumably  had  similar  functions.  And  that  ori<^iiial 
relation  to  India  is  pei-fectly  borne  out  hy  the  wi'itlen 
legend,  in  which  Krishna  is  represented  as  turning  away 
worshippers  from  Iiuha/  whose  cult  his  proljahly  super- 
seded, and  w!m  ii^^'ures  in  the  account  of  Krishna's  deatli 
and  ascension  as  a  subordinate  (iod-^  (obviously  =  the 
tirinament,  a  character  always  more  or  less  associated  with 
him  in  the  Yedas,  where  he  is  the  pluvial  and  tbundermg 
God"^},  through  whose  region  of  space,  Krishna  passes  on 
the  way  to  heaven.^ 

But  as  against  all  sueh  attempts  to  explain  Krishnaism 
in  terms  of  the  observed  mythic  tendencies  of  ancient 
Aryan  religion,  there  is  maintained  on  the  Christian  side — 
not,  as  we  shall  see,  by  any  important  thinkei^the  propo- 
sition before  mentioned,  that  the  entire  Krishna  legend  is 
a  late  fabrication,  based  on  the  Christian  goepeb.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  that  argument  in  detail 
before  we  form  any  conclusions. 

Note  on  the  Black  Osmis. 

That  Osiris  was  either  a  Sun-God  or  the  Nile-God  in 
origin  is  the  view  most  favoured  by  the  evidence  in  Plutarch 

a;/.  / n ec.  82,  88).  Half  a  century  ago,  however, 
Kenrick  (Ancietit  Kijupt^  1850,  i.  400)  rejected  the  solar 
theory,  and  identified  Osiris  with  the  Earth  and  the 
principle'  of  fertility  ;  here  anticipating  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer, 
who  in  7  //'■  (h^ld  n  BnunJi  ilSiH),  i.  811,  fF.'^  insists,  as 
against  Tiele  and  otl^^rs,  that  Osiris  was  a  God  of  Ve;;et;\- 
tion.  The  solution  seems  to  lie  in  achnittin*^  that  the  later 
Obirifci  combined  all  the  characttiristics  iu  question.  To 
insist  upon  any  one  in  particular  is  to  obscure  the  psycho- 
logical-process  of  ancient  dogmatics. 

of  syncretic  (ulaptations,  of  which  the  re8ult  was  that  Hu  nit  s,  tliou^-li  not 
dearlj  a  iUua-Gud  to  start  with,  in  the  end  has  the  liolar  chartictenstics  (cp. 
EmMo-Da«ld.  Introduction,  end). 

>  VtMhun  ruramt,  b.  v.  t  ( .  10.  H.    Wilson's  trans.  1S40,  pp.  522-7. 

*  He  acknowledf^  himself  v  anquished  bj  Krishaa  {Id,  c  30,  p.  588)  and 
faoooora  Um  (Id.  o.  12,  p.  328).  SunilKrly  Krishiw  overthrowB  Vamiift. 
Huir,  S<nt»krit  TcrtK,  iT.cb.  U.  |& 

*  Qabflnutib,  i.  403. 

*  «  MMiriM,  Hiitory  of  UMo&tan^  ii.  473,  professing  to  follow  «1m  BIaIiA- 
hhArate. 

Il 
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The  most  obvious  grouuds  for  connecting  Osiris  with 
Vegetation  are  his  associations  with  com  and  trees 
(Frazer,  i.  808-9).   But  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  these 

are  the  earlient  chariicteristics  of  the  Egyptian  God* 
Rather  the  strictly  historical  evidence  appears  to  show 
that  Osiris  was  originally  a  Sun-God  wliDse  cultus  was 
latterly  morlified  by  foreign  eleniejits — lliat.  in  fact,  (he 
Vegetation-i)iiiiciple,  regarded  by  Mi-.  Fra/.er  as  tlie  loot  of 
the  cult,  was  added  in  imitntiuii  ot  the  Adonis  cult  of 
]5yl)los.  bee  Meyer,  (itsdm  Jiit  dm  AltfithmnH,  i.  <17-<>1> 
and  refs.  The  arboreal  character  of  Osiris  is  shared  by 
him  with  Dionysos  (see  above,  p.  64),  who  nevertheless 
assumed  solar  characteristics,  and  was  represented  as  gold* 
coloured  or  red  (Pausanias,  ii.  2) ;  and  by  Yahweh,  who  has 
no  other  characteristic  of  the  \'egetation-6od.  If  then 
Yahweh  assumed  it  after  having  begun  as  a  solar  or 
thundering  God,  the  Osiris  cult  may  have  done  the 
same. 

The  case  l)eing  thus  compUcaled,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
settle  it  on  the  side  of  one  hypothesis  by  ascribing  the 
blacknesH  of  the  God  to  hits  connection  with  the  eartli.  As  we 
have  seen,  there  are  many  grouuds  on  which  deities  may  be 
represented  as  black.  Osiris  was  held  by  some  to  be  black 
as  representing  water  (Plut.  88) ;  while  others  associated 
him  with  sun  and  moon  respectively  {Id.  48,  51,  52).  A 
similar  blending  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  Nil«  -flo(l  Sobak 
(Tiele,  Kgyiftiaii  lirlif/ion.  Eng.  tr.,  pp.  186-187).  The 
water  theory  may  be  tlie  Tnost  comprehensive  solution  (cp. 
Selden,  J)r  J>iis  *S'//n.v.  Synta^^  i.  ca]).  4,  od.  IfiHO,  p.  7:V). 
Mr.  Frazer  offers  no  t  \}»liinatioii  of  Os'w'm  an  hhn\  tliuugli 
on  Ids  view  he  can  exphmi  liini  as  Mack  or  as  green  (i.  408), 
whicii  latter  colour  is  said  Ity  Wilkinson  {Mauui  rs  and 
CuHtoms  of  Ancient  Juji/ptiatiH,  ed.  1878,  iii.  81)  to  be 
very  common  in  the  Osiris  monuments.  But  we  have  here 
to  note  (1)  that  Osiris  might  he  green  by  the  mere  chance 
of  the  medium  being  green  basalt  (see  Maspero,  Manual  of 
Ktfifptian  ArcheoUtfftf,  Eng.  tr.  ed.  1895,  p.  237) ;  (2)  that 
in  the  coloured  monuments  "  tin-  hltteshwr  tiimal  anuu'ichat 
(fin  n  or  fin-ff ;  but  this  is  tndif  on  thr  siirfarr''  (Id.  ]).  tiOH)  ; 
and  tliaf  "  /idtrr  in  nhvays  represented  Ity  a  flat  tint  of 
blue,  or  by  blut;  covered  with  zig-zag  lines  in  l»lack** 
(Id.  p.  204).  8o  in  (ireece  l>lac'k  bulls  were  sacriticed  to 
Poseidon  as  representing  the  colour  of  tlie  bea  iCornalu.s,  Ih' 
not,  Deor,  c.  22) .  All  things  considered,  it  seems  likely  tliat  iu 
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Egypt,  where  the  soil  counted  for  so  little  without  the  Nile 
oveHlow,  the  latter  rather  than  the  former  would  figure  as 
the  greater  or  more  worshipful  thing. 

In  any  case,  Osiris  cannot  well  have  been  merely  an 
Earth-God  or  Plant-Spii'it.  It  is  not  disputed  that  from 
the  earliest  times  he  is  the  consort  of  Isis  ;  and  Isis,  as  Mr. 
Frazer  f^raiits.  is  ;in  Earth-Goddess  and  Corn-Goddess ; 
approxiiiiatiii^'  at  several  p(>ints  to  Demeter.  like  who)]!  slie 
is  %urtMl  as  l)laek.  Bui  liii;  Earth  can  hardly  liave  been 
figured  as  at  once  God  and  Goddess,  in  a  ma)  t  ied  couple, 
from  time  immemorial.  If  Isis  he  the  (n.iiii  or  Earth, 
Ohiiis  might  be  either  the  fructifying  Nile  or  the  Sun,  or 
both,  but  hardly  Grain  or  Earth  over  again.  It  is  true  that 
there  was  an  Earth-God  Tellumon  (Preller,  liom*  Myth. 
p.  402),  and  that  the  Eaith  was  described  by  the  later 
Egyptians  as  male  und(  r  the  form  of  rock,  and  as  female 
under  the  form  of  arable  land  (Seneca,  Qmeat.  uat.  in.  14  ; 
cp.  "Nfacrohius,  SdfiirfKilla,  in.  H.  as  to  tlie  moon).  But  the 
ruL'k  would  not  syml)oHze  the  fructifying  power  of  Osiris ; 
and  tlie  idea  was  prubahly  drawn  Uite  from  the  cult  of 
Mithrn,  which  rivalled  the  0.siiia)i.  It  is  true  further 
thai  Osiris  was  held  lord  of  all  things  tiery  and  .spiritual,  uiid 
Isis  ruler  of  all  things  dry  and  moist  (Diod.  i.  II) ;  and  there 
is  some  evidence  that  fruit-bearing  trees  were  called  male, 
and  others  female ;  but  these  are  visibly  late  theories  or 
common  fancies,  not  earlv  God-ideas.  Then  the  blackness 
of  Osiris  is  not  symbolical  of  the  Earth,  but  of  something 
else.  Even  the  blackness  of  Isis,  however,  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  strictly  and  solely  to  lier  as  symbolizing  the  Earth  ; 
she  inxpiestionably  was  associated,  whether  iirst  or  last, 
with  the  Moon  and  the  zodiacal  Virgiii,  and  would  thus  ije 
black  as  Queen  of  the  Night  Sky,  as  was  the  black  .\phrodite. 
{Pamanias^  wii.  0  ;  OrithivUy  ii.  1-2  ;  Macrobius,  hist  cit.) 

The  truth  is,  there  was  no  means  by  which  any  God  or 
Goddess  in  antiquity,  among  nations  with  cognate  or  com* 
peting  cults,  could  be  pr*  \  ented  from  gradually  assimilating 
to  any  of  the  others  with  similar  status.  What  happened 
later  in  the  Christ  cult,  before  the  period  of  crystallization 
under  Roman  headship,  happened  perforce  in  the  older 
cults.  As  Yah  web  grew  from  the  God  of  a  tribe  to  a  God 
of  the  luitions,  so  (jvery  thriving  deity  tended  to  receive 
wider  and  wider  functions.  The  process  was  econnmic  as 
well  as  psychic.  It  was  every  priest's  lousiness  to  nicit  ase 
the  vogue  of  his  temple's  divinities,  unless  he  were  expressly 
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hindoreil  by  the  bestowal  of  a  monopoly  on  a  particular 
(iuil  by  a  particular  king:  and  every  worshipper,  when 
KUioothly  huutiled,  was  naUnally  ready  to  aggrandize  his 
favouiite  deity.  That  this  historically  took  place  in 
the  ease  of  Osiris  we  know  from  the  monuments,  which 
show  him  to  have  heen  assimilated  to  the  Bmi*God  Ba 
(Tiele,  p.  44.   Cp.  Diodonis  Siculus,  i.  25). 

But  this  was  only  one  of  many  such  blendings.  We 
know  for  instance  that  Ptah,  who  was  *'  certainly  not 
originally  a  Sun-God,"  is  "  distinctly  called  the  sun-disc" 
(Cliantepie  de  la  Saus>^aye,  Manual  of  tin'  Schm  r  >>/  Ui  luj'um^ 
Kll^^  tr.  p.  4'25).  Now,  Ptah  does  seem  to  liavo  lioen 
ori«;iiially  an  Eartli-God  or  \'egetation-(iod,  and  //<  was 
reprtbenled  as  green  (Tiiile,  Juff/ptiaii  llcVuiUni,  Eng.  tr. 
p.  160),  though  he  had  also  "  the  blue  beard  and  diadem  of 
Amun,  whose  colour  was  blue.*'  Amun  in  turn  seems  to 
have  been  a  Nile-God  and  a  Sun-God  (Tiele,  pp.  146, 146, 
149).  In  short,  a  unification  of  all  the  Gods  with  the  Sun- 
God  was  one  of  tlie  most  prevalent  tendencies  in  Egyptian 
religion  (noted  by  Frazer,  i.  314),  as  again  in  the  Mexican* 
*'  The  Gods  of  tlie  dead  and  the  elemental  (lods  were 
almost  all  identified  with  the  sun.  for  \hv  })nrpose  of 
blendiiiL;  tbiui  in  a  thei^tic  unity  *  iMaspero,  cited  by 
Lang,  M.  It.  11,  2nd  ed.  ii.  134).  (  oiii|iaie  E.  ^feyer. 
( li'srhirhtr  thx  altrn  Arf/ifptrns,  in  Onekeii  s  series,  K.  iii. 
p.  249.  As  to  the  case  of  Cham,  the  Vegetation-God,  who 
was  blended  with  the  Bun-God  Horos,  see  Tiele,  pp.  122-127. 
8uch  combinations  may  have  been  deliWately  arranged 
among  the  priests,  who  at  all  times  received  an  enormoua 
revenue  (Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  28,  81). 

It  is  thus  doubly  unnecessary  to  resort  for  explanation  of 
any  junction  of  the  solar  and  A  e;^!  tal  principles  to  the 
i!i*:f>ni(>us  tlieory  of  Mr.  Frazer  (ii.  that  tlie  lire-sticks 
would  be  held  to  contain  fire  as  a  kind  of  sap.  Kenrick 
(i.  403)  readily  acknowledged  that  llie  j)rinciple  of  fertility 
would  in\  ()he  alike  the  Sun  and  tht*  Nile  ;  and  the  historical 
data  since  collected  amply  bear  him  out. 

M.  The  Christian  AnauMENT. 

Among  modern  statements  of  the  Christian  theory  of 
Krishnaism,  one  of  the  most  explicit  and  emphatic  is  that 
inserted  by  an  anonymous  Banskritist  in  a  criticism  of  the 
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first  volume  of  Mr.  T.  Tiill)ovs  AVheeler's  Ilisfurtf  of  India. 
in  the  Athtuteum  of  Aufjiist  10th,  1807.  The  criticism  is 
hostile,  pointing  out  that  Mr.  AVheeler  **  is  not  a  Sanskrit 
scholar,  nor  has  he  very  carefully  examined  the  translations 
with  which  he  works,"  so  that  "  we  are  never  sure,  without 
referring?  to  the  orif^inal,  what  particulars  [as  to  Hindu 
legends]  are  drawn  from  the  great  epic,  and  what  are  from 
the  Puranas  and  otlier  sources."  It  might  have  heen  added 
that  the  previous  performance  of  Mr.  Wheeler  had  shown 
him  to  he  a  somewhat  hiassed  historian.  He  had  produced 
a  numher  of  popular  ahridgments  or  manuals  of  Old  and 
New  Testament  history,  in  one  of  which  he  does  not  scruple 
to  assert  that  while  "  Matthew,  who  wrote  for  the  Jews, 
traces  the  pedigree  of  Joseph  through  David  to  Ahraham, 
Luke,  who  wrote  for  the  Gentiles,  traces  the  descent  of 
Mary  through  David  to  Adam."'  Such  an  ajwlogist 
naturally  does  not  flinch  at  alleging  that  Celsus  and 
Porphyry  "recognize"  the  gospels  as  the  "genuine  work 
of  the  apostles  ";'^  and  for  such  a  reasoner,  it  is  readily 
intelligihle,  the  "mythic  theory"  is  disposed  of  hy  the 
argument  that  it  would  make  out  the  history  of  Julius 
Cflpsar  to  l>e  a  thorough  myth.  It  will  douhtless  he  com- 
forting to  many  to  learn  that  this  soundly  religious  writer 
was  made  Professor  of  "  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  and 
Logic  "  in  the  Presidency  College  of  Madras,  and  that  he 
has  written  an  elahorate  history  of  India  with  a  considerable 
measure  of  acceptance. 

But  the  critic  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  historv  in  the  Atlinumin 
is  hardly  the  person  to  take  exception  to  intellectual 
tendencies  such  as  these.  His  own  philosophy  of  history 
includes  the  belief  that  '*  the  history  of  Krishnah  has  l)een 
borrowed  by  the  Hrahmans  from  the  Gospel ";  and  he 
proceeds  to  prove  his  case  by  the  following  account  of 
the  legend  in  the  Hhagavat  Purana  and  Mahubhiirata — an 

•  Ahrithjiueiit  of  Seir  Tettamritl  Ilintory,  1854,  p.  35,  Cp.  Aiitihj*i»  ami 
Summanj  nf  Setr  Tentameut  Ili*tnnj,  1H.51I,  by  Huine  author  (p.  2Hi,  where  it 
h  explaiiiwl  that  Luke  went  hack  to  Adjiiii  IjecnUMC  he  whh  "(leHirouH  of 
proving  fthe  Gentiles'  aflinisKion  into  the  Gof^pel  covenant"  the  descent  of 
David  from  Adam  not  bcin^  an  ewtabliHhed  hypotheHiN. 

*  AmilifKiH,  as  cite«l,  p.  xxviii. 
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account  wliich  is  worth  citing  at  length  as  indicfiting  a 
number  of  the  minor  rnvth-resf^nibLiuces  in  tlie  Jliiidu  and 
C  ln  istian  narratives,  and  aa  unintentionally  paving  the  way 
for  a  fresli  historical  investigation  of  the  latter : — 

"  The  recital  [in  the  Parana]  COmtneQCes  with  the  announeemcmt  that 
to  hear  the  stnrv  of  Krishnah  and  holieve  if  is  alt  Unit  is  iiMjiiiicil  for 
Bit  I  vat  ion ;  and  tlnou^'hotit  the  narrative  the  theme  of  exJiortation  is 
faith.    Next  it  is  declareil  that,  siu  and  impioty  having  spread  over  the 
whole  world,  tbe  Deity  resolved  to  become  incMnale  in  the  fonii  of 
Krishnah.   He  determined  to  destroy  a  tyrant  king,  whose  niitDe  s  i  ^'  1 1  i  Hee 
Lust,  who  ruh  il  ixt  >r!ithurA,  and  who  munlered  children.    Krishnah  is 
represented  as  born  the  nep))ew  nf  this  kinp',  nnd  therefore  of  royal 
descent.    Tlie  name  of  his  tribe  is  Yadu,  which  is  ahnost  the  same  jis 
Yahiidab  io  Hebrew.  His  real  mother  was  Devtiki,  which  signifies  tbe 
Divine  Lady,  and  hie  reputed  mother  Taeoda,  or  Yashoda.   Hie  tetber*B 
name  was  Vasudev.    In  eoniparint;  this  word  with  Yiisief,  we  muat 
remember  that  l>e\  in  Smskrit  signifies  divine,  and  thf  il  appears  to 
have  been  inserttil  from  that  word.    The  resemblance  of  the  name 
Krishnah  it^iclf  to  Chrii>t  \a  rcmaikable  enough,  but  it  becomes  more  so 
when  we  eonsider  that  the  root '  Krleh*  means  *to  tinge/  and  maif  veil 
he  taheti  to  xiffniftf  at»o  *an<n»t.*   Preliminary  to  the  birth  of  Krishna 
the  four  Ve<las  become  incarnate,  and  the  tyrant  king  is  warned  l>y  a 
divine  voice  that  n  son  in  to  he  born  in  his  house  who  will  destroy  Inm. 
Upon  this  he  puts  to  death  the  infants  tliat  are  born  to  the  Divine  Liwly, 
and  makee  a  great  sbiughter  of  the  tribe  of  Yadu.  Notwithetanding  this, 
Krishnah  is  bom  and  placed  in  a  basket  lor  winnowing  com ;  in  i^et 
trorrfir,  a  mamier.    His  father  then  caiTies  him  off  to  Gokula  (or  Ooshen, 
the  eastern  sidf  of  Lower  K^^pt),  wbifh  is  repre^piitod  i^^  h  country 
place  near  Mathura.    On  hndnig  that  the  child  has  escHped,  the  tyrant 
makeii  a  alaughter  of  infant  children.   A  variety  of  puerile  fables  suited 
to  the  Hindu  taste  follow,  showing  how  Krishnah  was  subject  to  his 
reputed  mother,  and  how  lie  reproved  h<  i     I  W  ing  now  thou^t  to  be 
the  son  of  a  shepherd,  Krishnah  plays  in  ti»e  wilderness,  nnd  is-  nssuulte<l 
by  the  variouH  tiond-?,  and  overcomes  thrni  nil.    This  t(nii)tatioii  wmds 
up  with  the  overthrow  of  tlie  great  t)eri>ent,  upon  whose  hemi,  'assuming 
the  wel^t  of  the  three  worlds,  he  treads.*  Even  in  the  etrango  recital  of 
Krishnah's  sports  with  the  cowherdesses,  threads  of  allodcmdi  to  the 
GcM^pels  are  not  wanting.    Krishnah  ib  continually  manifesting  his 
divinity,  nnd  yf»t  disclaiming  it.  He  goes  to  an  Indian  tij^-trce  rtnd  utters 
ji  sort  ot  parable,  saying,  Blessed  aie  those  that  bear  pain  themselves 
and  show  kindness  to  others.   In  another  place  he  says  that  those  who 
love  him  shall  never  suffdr  dmtib.  He  proceeds  to  abolish  the  worship 
ol  Indra,  the  God  of  the  air,  and  to  invite  his  followers  to  worship  a 
inoiintnin.    He  direets  those  al»out  him  to  elosc  their  eyes,  and  issues 
froiii  the  interior  of  the  niouiitiiin  willi  a  "  fare  like  the  moon  and  wear- 
ing a  diadem.'    in  lliis  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  Traiistigura' 

tion.  Then  follows  a  soene  suited  to  Hindu  taste.  Indra  rains  down  ft 
deluge,  and  Krishnah  defends  the  inhabitants  of  Braj  by  supporting  the 
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iiiuuntHiii  on  hU  liuger,  and  he  is  then  hailed  us  the  God  of  Qods. 
Kririmikli  now  nsolTes  on  returning  frmn  the  ooantry  to  the  city  ot  the 

tyrant  king.   He  in  followed  by  a  multitude  of  women  and  by  the  eow* 

herds.  He  enters  the  city  i!i  roynl  apparel.  He  is  nirt  by  ii  flofomied 
woman,  who  anoints  him  with  sandalwood  oil.  On  this  KiiHhnah 
makes  hti  straight  and  beautiful,  and  promise  that  his  regard  for  her 
shall  be  perpetual ;  on  which  her  good  fortune  is  celebrated  by  all  the 
people  of  Che  place.  In  the  aoocHint  of  this  miracle  the  narratives  in 
Mark  xiv.  3  and  Lake  xiii.  11  are  blended.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
nipntion  here  another  miracle,  which  is  mentionffl  in  tho  MuhA  I^h.irata. 
Krishniih  is  there  said  to  have  restore<l  the  son  of  a  widow  to  lile:  And 
Kriahuab  laid  hold  of  the  dead  man's  hand  and  said,  AriHe,  and  by  the 
will  of  the  Almighty  the  dead  man  immediately  arose.'. . . .  A  great  army 
of  barh;ii  iaiis  is. . .  .ns^i  iiihled  by  a  distant  kin}^  to  destroy  the  holy  city 
of  Mathurii. . . .  Kri>hnHh  then  transports  the  city  and  his  disciples  to 
Dwarka.  which  is  built  in  the  Thin  appear*  to  he  >i  ili.>l<>r(i'il  acamnt 

vj'  the  *icye  of  J e ramie m  ami  ihr  ilitjiii  of  the  (JhriMian*.  Krishuah  now 
returns  to  Uathnri  and  combats  with  the  barbarians;  flies  from  their 
chief,  and  u  pursued  into  a  eave  of  the  White  mountains,  where  there  is 
a  man  sleeping,  covere<l  with  a  silken  roho.  npparently  dea<l.  This  man 
nrisr-s  from  sleep  and  eon«nrtU'«  the  pinsmr  of  Krishnah.  In  this 
aiccount  of  the  cave  there  are  cruU  nt  aliwum*  to  the  hartal  aad  rennr- 
rtetUm  t*f  ChrUt;  and  in  a  fcrilowing  chapter  there  is  an  aoooant  of  the 
descent  of  Krishnah  into  Hades  and  his  recovery  of  certain  persons 

from  the  df^ ad  \t  the  gieat  nacriHce  performed  by  Yudhishthira . . . . 

the  task  which  devolves  on  Krishnah  is  that  of  washing  thf>  fpct  of  those 
pre^ut.  One  person  alone  is  said  to  have  l)eeti  dissatishe<l,  and  that  is 
Duryodhana,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Evil 
Spirit,  and  who,  like  Iscarlot,  here  carries  the  bag,  and  acts  as  treasnrer. 
....It  must  be  admitted,  then,  that  there  are  most  i-emarkahle  eoinoi- 
dcficf's  fw^twccn  tin-  history  (>{  Ki  i>hniili  uml  that  of  Christ.  This  being 
the  ease,  ainl  th«  ie  being  prooJ  positive  that  Christianity  was  introdnced 
into  Judea  at  an  epoch  when  there  Ih  good  rca^ion  to  iiuppotie  the  episodeH 
which  refer  to  Krishnah  were  inserted  in  the  M ali4  BhArata,  the  obvioos 
inference  is  that  the  Brahmans  took  from  the  Gospel  such  things  as 
8uite<l  them,  and  so  aditcd  preiUniueut  haiatle*  to  their  national  epic, 
which  oihcrwiKf*  wouhl  in  no  respect  have  risen  above  such  poema  as  the 
Bhiihnauiah  of  the  Persians."* 


As  to  the  authorship  of  this  criticism  we  can  only  specu- 
late. In  an  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Bhagavat  Gita 
the  writer  expresses  himself  as  ''willing  to  admit"  that 

the  Gita  is  the  most  sublime  poem  that  ever  eame  from 
an  uninspired  pen  **;  thus  taking  up  the  position  of  ordinary 
orthodoxy,  which  presupposes  the  Kupematural  origin  of 
the  Christian  system,  and  prejudges  every  such  question  as 


*  Ath€n«Hm,  as  cited,  pp.  166-8. 
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we  are  now  coiiwdering.  This  is  the  standing!  trouble  with 
English  scholarship.  Even  Professor  Max  Miiller,  who 
has  produced  an  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Religion,  is 
found  writing  to  a  correspondent  in  terms  which  seemingly 
imply  at  once  helief  in  Christian  supematuralism  and  a 
fear  that  the  discussion  of  certain  questions  in  comparative 
mythology  may  damage  the  faith.  ''Even  supposing,**  he 
writes,  ''some  or  many  of  the  cloctrines  of  Christianity 
were  found  in  other  religions  also  (and  they  certainly  are), 
does  that  make  them  less  true?  Does  a  saUor  trust  his 
own  compass  less  l>ecause  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Chinese 
had  a  coini)ass  before  we  had  it?""  And  again:  '*  These 
questions  regarding  the  similarities  between  the  Christian 
and  any  other  reh'gions  are  very  difficult  to  treat,  and 
mih'SH  theif  Uii'  ii(iti(Uvd  nn't;(i(Ui/  uimh  harm  muji  hi-  ilonr.'"^ 
From  scholarship  of  this  kind  (liiougli,  as  it  liajipens, 
Professor  lV[iiner  Ttnally  uppubes  the  theory  of  Chris- 
tian derivati(jn)  one  turns  perforce  to  that  of  the 
continent,  where,  whatever  be  the  value  of  the  conclu- 
sions reached,  we  can  at  least  as  a  rule  trust  the  scholar  to 
say  candidly  what  he  knows,  and  to  look  impartially  for 
the  truth. 

Thus  Professor  Weber,  who  refers  to  the  Atlwuifum 
critic's  argument  in  his  study  on  the  '*  Geburtsfest,*' 
emphatically  distinguishes  between  what  he  thinks  plausible 
and  what  seems  to  him  extravagant,^  though  the  argument 
in  question  goes  to  support  some  of  his  own  positions. 
The  identifications  of  the  names  Yasoda,  Ynsef,  and 
Yasudev,  Gokula  and  Goshen,  he  rightly  derides  as  being 
'*  Of  2a  P.  Giorgi and  he  mentions  that  the  stories  of  the 
woman^s  oblation  and  forgiveness,  and  also  that  of  the 
raising  of  the  widow's  dead  son,  are  not  from  the  Maha- 
bharata  at  all,  but  from  the  Jaimini-Bharata,  a  work  of  the 
Purana  order ^ — a  point  which,  of  course,  would  not  essen- 

1  Letters  to  G.  A.  Elflein,  printed  at  end  of  a  pamphlet  by  the  latter 

entitled  lUuUlha,  Krishna,  ami  Chrixl. 

*  He  puts  a  "«tc."'  after  the  speliing  l  unhoda  in  quoting  this  passage,  and 
another  after  the  word  "  inserted  in  the  phraee  appears  to  have  been 
inserted  from  that  word." 

*  Uebtr  die  KrUhuajaumanhtami,  as  cited,  p.  31d,  it. 
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tiolly  affect  the  argument.  On  the  main  question  he  sums 
up  as  follows : — 

"If  W8  oould  10  eonxtnw  thaw  weeds  thai  Umj  dioold  hannooixe  with 
th«  Tiew  of  Kleukor"  [before  quoted]  "we  might  contentedlv  iuropt 
thpm.  If,  however,  thry  nrr-  to  br>  undpr-^tood  n<?  niPfinin;^  thiil  the 
hmlory  of  Krinhna  in  the  hmip  [iiberhaupt)  wHb  thai  taken  lioiu  tlie 
*  Oospel  hUtovj  *  (and  indeed  the  author  i>e<mis  not  ditjiiicUacd  to  that 
Tj«ir),  then  we  oaniiot  aadone  tbem.*'> 

That  is  to  say,  tlie  theory  of  the  Christian  origin  of  the 
general  Krishna  legend  is  rejected  hy  Weher,  tho  most 
important  supporter  of  the  view  that  numc  dctaiU  in  that 
legend  have  so  originated.  And  not  only  is  this  rejection 
overwh(  hiiiugfy  justiiied,  as  T\-e  shall  see,  hy  the  whole 
mass  of  the  evidence,  earlier  and  late  r.  1>ut  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  no  Sanskrit  scholar  of  any  eminence  has  ever  put 
his  name  to  the  view  maintained  by  the  anonymous  writer 
in  the  Afhetneuvu  Even  Mr.  Talboys  'Wheeler,  who 
believes  all  the  Gospels  and  more/*  does  not  go  to  these 
lengths.  He  is  more  guarded  even  where  he  suggests 
similar  notions. 

**  The  iccQimt  of  B»j»  Rftii8a>'*  he  obienree,  **  le  supposed  bj  many  to 
have  been  bofiowed  from  the  Qoepel  eoeotint  of  King  Herod.  Whether 

this  be  the  case  or  n<^,  it  b  certain  that  most  of  the  details  are  ntythkel, 
end  inserted  for  tlie  ptarpoee  of  ennobling  the  birth  of  Krishn*"* — 

^it  being  Mr.  TVlieeler's  opinion  that  the  story  of  Krishna 
as  a  whole  has  a  personal  and  historic  basis.  He  further 
holds  that  "the  grounds  upon  which  Krishna  seems  to 
have  forgiven  the  sins  of  the  tailor"  [who  made  clothes 
for  his  companions]  "  seem  to  form  a  travestie  of  Chris* 
tianity  and,  like  the  writer  in  the  Athemntm  and  earlier 
pietists,  he  thinks  thrtt  the  Gosi)el  stories  of  the  bowed 
woman  and  tlie  spiki  nard  "  seem  to  liave  heen  tliiowu 
together  in  the  le^'eiul  of  Kubja.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  he  conceives  that  the  Hindus  may  have  invented 
some  thinpjs  for  themselves  : — 

"Krishna's  tiiniupli  o\ei  tb«'  j^eat  sri-ppnt  Kaliya  was  at  one  time 
suppoeed  to  be  borrowed  from  the  triumph  of  Ciiri«t  over  batan.  There 

»  hi.  p.  316.  •  Jli^tnrti  uf  India,  i.  464,  note^ 

*  Id.  p.  471,  M.  *  Id.  p.  470,  >i. 
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Hppearti,  ho^f  vt  r.  to  be  no  allunion  whatever  to  tho  hruisiug  of  the 
Serpeat's  head  ui  the  sense  iu  which  it  is  understood  by  Chi  iiiti&n  com* 
>  mentetors.**  ^ 

It  inay  Im-  suniiiscd  that  ^fi'.  Wlict'lt-r,  l)eing  capable  of 
this  ainouiit  of  pnideiu'c,  would  not  Ix-  dispose^l  to  ondorse 
the  more  original  speculations  of  his  critic  in  the  Athenanniy 
a  few  of  which  I  have  put  in  italics.  It  may  be  noted,  too, 
that  he  does  not  think  fit  to  dwell  much  on  the  puerility 
whicli  tUs  the  details  of  the   Krishna  legend   for  the 

Hindu  taste  "  and  the  "  Hindu  mind,"  though  his  earlier 
writings  betray  no  anspicion  ol  pueriiity  in  the  tales  of  the 
Gospels. 

Vn.  Tbb  Csntral  Disproof. 

■rnsup[)orted  as  are  the  Christian  theories  of  the  late 

origin  of  the  Krishna  legend,  it  is  necessary  to  cite  the 
evidence  which  repels  them.  The  point,  indeed,  might  be 
held  as  settled  once  for  all  by  the  evidence  of  I'atanjali's 
Miihal)iiasli ya  or  "  Great  Commentury,"  a  graumiatical 
work  based  un  previous  ones,  and  dating  from  the  setond 
century  b.c,  but  tii  sl  uuide  in  part  accessible  to  European 
scholars  bv  the  Bt  iiar«  >  edition  of  1B72.    The  evidence  of 

ft' 

the  Mahablijishya  is  thus  siuiniicd  up  l»y  the  learned 
Professor  Bhaiidarkar  of  Bombay,  after  distussiou  of  the 
passages  on  which  he  founds,  as  clearly  proving  ; — 

1st.  That  the  stories  of  the  death  of  Kansa  and  the 
sahjngation  of  Bali  were  popular  and  current  in  Fatanjali's 
time. 

2nd.  That  I\i  ishna  or  Vtvsudeva  was  mentioned  iu  the 
story  as  ha\  iii;4  killed  Kansa. 

**  8rd.  Tliat  such  stories  formed  the  .subjects  of  dramatic 
represeiilai  ions,  as  I'uninic  stoiies  ai*e  slill  pox>ularly  repre- 
sented ou  the  lliiulu  stage. 

'*4th.  That  the  event  of  Eansa's  death  at  the  hands  of 
Krishna  was  in  Patanjali's  time  believed  to  have  occurred 
at  a  very  remote  time."  * 

»  Id.  p.  4r>.5.  H. 

*  Art,  "  AUubion^  to  Krishna  in  Pntanjali's  Mah4bh4ahjA"  in  the  Indian. 

Antiquary,  Bombav,  vul.  iii.  (1874),  p-  10. 
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Other  passages,  Professor  Bhundarkar  thinks,  would 
appear  '*  to  he  (pioted  from  an  existing  poem  on  Krishna";  % 
and,  in  liis  opinion,  Not  only  was  the  story  of  Krishna 
and  Kansa  current  and  i)opuhir  in  PatanjaH's  time,  hut  it 
appears  clearly  that  the  former  was  worshipped  as  a  God." 
And  the  Professor  concludes  that  "  If  tlie  stories  of  Krishna 
and  Bali,  and  others  which  I  shall  notice  hereafter,  were 
current  and  popular  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  some  such 
works  as  the  Harivansa  and  the  Puriinas  must  have  existed 
then." 

Discussing  the  Mahahhashya  on  its  puhlication  (some 
years  after  his  paper  on  tlie  ]3irth-festivail),  Professor 
Wel)er  had  already*  conceded  that  it  pointed  not  only 
almost  heyond  douht  to  a  pre-existing  poetic  compilation 
of  the  Mahahharata  Sagas,  hut  to  the  ancient  existence  of 
the  Kansa  myth.  Kansa,  he  pointed  out,  figured  in  regard 
to  Bali,  in  the  passages  quoted  in  the  Mahahhashya,  as  a 
(It'Hion,  and  his  **  enmity  towards  Krislnia  e<pially  assumed 
a  nn/fhiral  character,  into  which  also  the  different  colours  of 
their  followers  (the  '  hlack  ones '  are  then  also  those  of 
Kansa  ?  though  Krishna  himself  signifies  '  hlack  '  !)  would 
seem  to  enter.  Or,"  the  Professor  goes  on,  speculating  at 
random,  "  could  there  l>e  therehy  signified  some  Indian 
hattles  l)etween  Aryans  and  the  ahorigines  occupying  India 
More  them  ?"  In  another  place,-^  alluding  to  the  contention 
of  Dr.  Burnell^  that  much  in  the  modern  philosophical 
schools  of  India  comes  from  some  form  of  Christianity 
derived  from  Persia,"  Professor  Weher  pointed  out  that 
*' quite  recently,  through  the  puhlication  of  the  Mahah- 
hashya, a  much  older  existence  is  proved  for  the  Krishna 
cultus  than  had  previously  seemed  admissihle."  Finally, 
in  commenting*  on  the  argument  of  Professor  Bhandarkar, 
Professor  Weher  allows  that  the  passages  cited  hy  the 
scholar  from  Patanjali  are  '*  quite  conclusive  and  very 

'  hulUche  StntUnt,  xiii.  (1H73),  pp.  3i54-.5,  357. 
Notice  of  vol.  iv.  of  Muir'H  Orhiiiutl  SaiiMhrit  Ttstn,  1H73,  reprinted  in 
Weber's  Indiiirhe  Sfrrijeii,  iii.  HM>  1. 
■  Annhmij,  .Tune  14th,  1H73. 

*  In  the  iiiiiian  Antiquary,  August,  1875  =  iv.  24(>. 
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welcome  es  to  an  intermediate  form  of  Krishna-worship ; 
•  though  he  disputes  the  point  as  to  the  early  existence  of 

literature  of  the  Puniiia  order — a  point  with  which  we  are 
not  lioic  specially  concerned — ami  ^oes  on  to  contend  that 
the  piissii^u's  in  (jiu  htion '*  do  not  interfere  at  all  with  the 
opinion  of  those  who  maintain,  on  quite  reasonable  grounds." 
that  latrr  deviilopuient   of   Krishnaisni  "has  hteu 

inflih  iirrd  to  a  crrtaiit  dcqn-i'  by  an  iu*»iuaintanef»  with  the 
doctrines,  legends,  and  .syniltols  of  the  early  Chri>liini^  :  or 
even  with  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  lintl  in 
the  Hliagavadgiti4  traces  of  the  Bible  ;  for  though  1  for  my 
part  am  as  yet  not  conWnced  at  all  in  this  respect,  the 
age  of  the  Bhjigavadgitii  is  still  so  uncertain  that  these 
speculations  are  at  least  not  shackled  by  any  chronological 
obstacles." 

I  know  of  no  recent  expert  opinion  which  refuses  to  go 
at  least  as  far  as  Weber  does  here.  His  persistent  con- 
tention as  to  the  presence  of  some  Christian  elements  in 
the  Krishna  cult  I  will  discuss  later ;  but  in  the  meantime 
it  is  settled  that  the  most  conservative  Sanskrit  scholarship 
on  the  continent  not  only  admits  but  insists  on  the  pre- 
Christian  character  of  the  Krishna  mythus,  and  of  such  an 
important  quasi-Christian  element  in  it  as  the  story  of 
Kansa,  which  had  so  zealously  been  claimed  (and  that  with 
Professor  Weber's  consent  in  former  years)  as  an  adaptation 
from  the  Herod  story  in  the  Christian  Gospel. 


VIII.  Antiqitity  of  Krihhkaisu. 

The  proof  of  the  pre-Christian  antiquity  of  the  Ki  i>iina 
cult,  however,  does  not  rest  merely  on  the  text  of  the 
Muhahhashya,  or  llie  eonclusions  of  scholars  in  regard  to 
that.  The  extravagance  of  the  orthodox  Christian  ar^nnnent 
was  apparent — it  was  rejected,  we  have  seen,  liy  rroleshor 
Weber — l>efore  tin?  passages  in  the  Maiial>huhhya  were 
bioni^lit  foi  ward.  Thert?  have  long  been  known  at  least 
tliree  inscriptions,  in  addition  to  at  least  one  other  literary 
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allasioD,  which  prove  Krishnaism  to  have  flounBhed  long 
before  the  peiiod  at  whieh  the  Christians  represent  it  to 
have  been  concocted  from  the  Gospels. 

1.  The  Bhitan  pillar  inscription,  transcribed  and  trans- 
lated hy  Dr.  W.  H.  Mill/  and  dating  froui,  prul)ably,  the 
second  century  of  our  era,  proves  Krishna  to  be  then  an 
important  deity.  The  Krislnia  passa;^('  i  uns,  in  Dr.  Mill's 
translation  : — "  Mav  he  wlio  in  like  Krislnia  still  ohevinji 
his  motlier  Devaki,  after  his  fots  are  vaiKjnished,  he  of 
golden  rays,  witli  mercy  protect  this  my  design."  This 
translation  Lassen-  corrects,  reading  thus : — Like  the 
conqueror  of  his  enemies,  Krishna  encircled  with  golden 
rays,  who  honours  Devaki,  may  he  maintain  his  purpose 
and  explaining  that  the  words  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
king  named  in  the  inscription  (Kuinaragupta),  and  not  to 
the  artist  who  carved  it,  as  Dr.  Mill  supjinsed.  '*  As  in  the 
time  to  which  this  inscription  belongs,"  Lassen  farther 
remarks,  human  princes  were  compared  with  Gods^ 
Krishna  is  here  represented  as  a  divine  being,  though  not 
as  one  of  the  highest  Gods."  Dr.  Mill,  on  the  other  hand, 
holds  Krishna  to  be  understood  as  "  the  supreme  Bhagavat"" 
referred  to  in  other  parts  of  the  inscription.  However  this 
may  be,  the  cultus  is  proved  to  have  eristed  long  before  the 
arrival  of  Christian  influences. 

2.  Two  fragmentary  inscriptions  discovered  in  1854  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  Bayley,'  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  equally 
point  to  the  early  deilication  of  Krishna.  One  has  the 
words  "  Krishna  vnH!is;i  :n. una  "  in  Aryan  Pali  letters:  the 
other  "  Krislniayasiisya  ;n-ania  niedangisya."  The  first  two 
wDid.s  liiean  "  Th<'  (lai'den  of  K lishnayasas,"  this  name 
uieanin'x  "  tlie  f^lory  of  Krihhiia  ";  and  Mr.  liayley  thinks 
that  •*  nu(lan«^isya.'*  corpulettt.  is  some  wa^^^'s  addition  to 
the  ori^'inal  inscri])(inn.  As  to  thr  date,  Mr.  IJayley 
writes: — "The  form  ot  the  Indian  letters  had  already 
led  me  to  assign  them  roughly  to   the  iirst  century 

'  In  the  Journal  of  the  Atiatk  Society  of  Itengalt  Jiuauary,  pp« 

1-17. 

Ju,li.,  I,e  Alterthiiiii'ikitntle,  ii.  (1849)«  p.  U08»  tlOte. 
"  Journal  of  Anatic  Society^  xxiii.  57. 
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A.D.^  On  Bhowing  them,  however,  to  Major  A.  Guiimmghani, 
he  kindly  pointed  out  that  the  foot  smokes  of  the  Ai^iin 
letters  ally  them  to  those  on  the  coins  of  *  Pakores  * ;  and 
he  therefore  would  place  them  more  accurately  in  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century  a.d.*  at  the  earliest."  Major 
Cunniiif^ham,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  one  of  those  who 
see  imitation  of  Christianity  in  the  Ki  itshna  legends,  so  his 
dating  is  not  likely  to  be  over  early.  In  any  ease,  Mr. 
Bayley  adinits  that  the  iuhciiptioas  "  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  adiiiissioii  of  Krishna  into  the  Hindu  Pantheon  at  the 
period"  wlieii  tliey  were  cut.  '*  If,  howexor,"  lit'  adds, 
**  this  be  eventuallv  estaljlished,  it  bv  no  means  follows  that 
the  name  was  applied  to  the  same  deity  as  at  present,  still 
less  that  he  was  worshipped  in  the  same  mnniier."  It  is 
not  very  clear  what  Mr.  Bayley  means  i)y  '*  the  same 
deity  " ;  or  whether  he  would  admit  the  God  of  the  Jews  to 
be  the  same  deity  as  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
worshipped  by  Archdeacon  Farrar.  But  if  he  merely 
means  to  say  that  the  Hindu  conception  of  Krishna,  like 
his  ritual,  might  be  modified  after  centuries,  his  proposition 
may  readily  be  accepted. 

9.  The  Buddal  pillar  inscription,  translated  by  Wilkins,^ 
to  which  I  have  observed  no  allusion  in  recent  writers  on 
Krishnaism,  serves  equally  to  prove  the  early  existence  of  a 
legend  of  a  divine  Krishna  born  of  Devaki  and  nursed  by 
Yasoda.  It  contains  the  passage,  alluding  to  a  distinguished 
lady  or  princess : — **  She,  like  another  Devaki,  bore  unto 
him  a  son  of  high  renown,  who  resembled  the  adopted  of 
Yasodha  and  husband  of  Lakshmi  *' — the  Goddess  Lakshmi 
beintj  here  identified  with  Krishna's  bride.  This  inscrip- 
tion was  dated  bv  Wilkins  shortly  h.c.  "  and  bv  Sir 
William  Jones  07  c.E.  I  have  not  ascertajin  .l  how  it  is 
placed  by  lat^r  scholars  ;  but  in  any  case  it  must  lon^ 
antedate  the  periods  assi^^ned  by  Professor  Weber  and  tlie 

»  By  "centuij  a.i»."  Mr.  Hnylpy  means  "century  ufki  Clui^t."  "First 
century  ««»0 rfomiiil,"  forni  constantly  used  by  academic  writers,  is  nonsense. 
In  this  paper  I  use  "c.k."  to  signify  "Christian  era."  as  "».e."  >^i;niifies 
**  before  Christ."  This,  or  the  ujse  of  the  fonu  "a.c,"  iti  surely  the  reasou- 
Jible  oour^^e. 

*  Afiatk  Ite$earche*t  i.  131. 
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AOtenieum  critic  to  the  arrival  of  the  Christian  influences 
which  are  supposed  to  have  affected  later  Krishnaism. 

4.  In  the  Khandogya  Upanishad,  a  document  admittedly 
older  than  our  era,  there  occur.s^  this  passajj^e  : — *MUiora 
Aiif^irasa,  after  having  conimnnicatrd  this  iv'ww  ui  tlie 
sacrifice)  to  Krislina,  tlie  aou  of  l)e\aki  and  he  never 
thiiHted  again  Uitler  other  kiiowiedge) — haid,"  etc.  On 
thin  [)a^sai»e  T  transcrihe  the  eomuieut  appended  by  Pro- 
febtior  Muller  to  his  translation  : — 

"The  eiirioiLs  coLnoidetice  between  KrUhim  DevaktpatrA,  here  men- 
tioned as  a  pupil  of  Ghora  Anjs'irasa.  nn  l  tlu-  fjnnous  Krishna,  the  son 
of  DevnM,  wmh  first  pointtKl  out  by  Colebiookr.  Mio  fll.  f^xxm/it,  ii.  177. 
Wheilier  it  is  more  than  a  coincidence  is  dithcult  to  say.  Certainly  we 
can  build  no  other  conclusions  on  it  than  thoee  indicated  by  Golebrooke, 
that  new  fables  may  have  been  conHtructed,  elevating  this  personage  to 
the  rank  of  a  God.  We  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  old  Krishna 
Devakiputra  except  his  bavin*,'  hfcn  a  pupil  of  Ghorn  Angirasa,  nor  does 
there  iteem  to  have  been  any  attempt  ina^ie  by  later  iirahiuaus  tu  connect 
their  divine  Krishna,  the  son  of  Vaaudeva,  with  the  Krishna  Devaktpatra 
of  oar  Upanishad.  This  is  alt  the  more  remarkable  because  the  author 
of  the  Sandilya-sutras,  for  instance,  who  is  very  anxious  to  found  a 
srauta  anflii'iity  for  the  wor^^hip  of  Krishna  Vnmulevn  sv^  the  supreme 
deity,  hiwl  to  be  satistie<l  with  quoting. . .  .n»»>ilern  compilations. .  .  .I'ro- 
fesHor  Weber  haa  treated  thei>e  queiilions  very  fuUy,  but  it  is  uot  quite 
clear  to  me  whether  he  wishes  to  go  beyond  Golebrooke,  and  to  admit 
more  than  a  similarity  of  name  between  the  pupil  of  Ohora  Angirasa 
and  the  friend  of  the  Oopts.*' 

Professor  Wei ►er,  I  may  mention  in  passing,  ^f#w'«  "  admit 
more  than  a  siniiUuitv  of  name**;  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Birlh  L'cstixal"  he  founds  on  the  Upanishad  reference  as 
indicating  one  of  the  stages  in  tlie  develo])ment  ot  Krishna- 
ism. And  as  Professor  Midler  does  not  dis[)iUe  in  the  h  ast 
the  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  thai  reh  rence,  hut  only 
queries  "  coincidence."  it  may  he  taken  as  pretty  certain 
that  we  havt'  here  one  more  trace  oi  the  existence  of  tlie 
Krishna  legend  long  lii  fore  the  Chrintian  era.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  least  rmiai  kahle  in  the  fact  of  the  passage 
not  heing  cited  hy  a  writer  who  wanted  texts  on  the  status 
of  Krishna  as the  supreme  deity/'  because  the  passage 


1  iii.  17,  (') ;  Miiller'g  tnuu.,  Saered  Book*  of  the  JCa^t,  U  S% 
*  As  cited,  p.  316. 
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cleHi'l y  does  not  so  present  Krishna.  But  it  is  no  part  of 
our  ease  to  make  out  that  Krishna  was  widely  wor^ipped 

jiH  "  the  KUi)reme  deity  "  before  our  era  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  evidence  mostly  goes  to  sliow  that  he  attained  his 
eminence,  or  at  least  his  l^nihinanical  .status,  later.  The 
point  is  that  his  name  ami  story  were  current  in  India  long 
before  th«  Christian  legends,  as  such,  were  heard  of ;  and 
tlie  scries  of  mutually  supporting  testimonies  puts  tliis 
beyond  doubt. 

IX.  Invalid  Evidence. 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  force  of  tln'  foregoing 
evidence  will  be  seriously  disputed.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  that  some  of  the  data  relied  on  by 
some  scholars,  and  in  particular  by  Professor  Lassen,  to 
prove  the  early  existence  of  Krishnaism  will  not  by  them- 
selves support  that  conclusion.  Lassen,  who  identifies 
Krishna  with  the  Indian  Hercules  spoken  of  by  Megasthenes, 
puts  his  case  thus  : — 

Megasthenes,  wbose  account  of  ancient  India  is  the  wei^tieet 
because  the  oldest  of  nil  ihosv  left  to  uk  by  f(trci^ni<-rs,  liHs. . .  .mentioned 
I  the]  connection  of  Ki  itJina  with  the  I'andavjui,  and  his  reniiirks  deserve 
close  )ittf  titit>n .  .  .  .ns  s^'iving  a  hi-^torienl  fnotlinkl  m  n»«;ard  to  the  vo^ue 
of  the  worship  ot  Krishna.  His  staitement  i&  us  follows:  He  "  [i.e.,  the 
Indian  Hercules]  "ezoeUedall  men  in  strength  of  body  and  spirit;  he 
had  purged  the  whole  earth  and  the  sea  of  evil«  and  founded  many  cities ; 
of  his  many  wivee  was  born  only  on.  diiughter,  Uav&an),  Pandiiia,  btti 
many  sons,  nnjon*.'  whf»ni  he  dividetl  all  India,  making  them  kinfrs. 
whu.<^<,'  tle>.cftHlaiit.s  leignctl  through  many  generations  and  did  futiious 
deedji ;  bomc  of  tlieii  kingdoms  stood  even  to  the  time  when  Alexander 
invaded  India.  After  his  d^th,  divine  honours  had  been  paid  him. 
(Diodor.  ii.  31).  Arrian,  /mf.  8.)  That  we  are  entitled  to  t^ike  this 
Hercules  for  Krishna  tipi)ears  from  the  fact  thatbe  was  specially  honoured 
by  the  people  of  Siirasena.    {Iiul.  viii.  5.)' 

*'  We  may  fiom  this  passjige  conclude  with  certainty  that  ui  the  time 
of  Megastbenee  Krishna  was  honoured  as  one  of  the  highest  of  the  CKmIs, 
and  precisely  in  the  character  of  Vishnu,  who  Incarnated  hunself  when 

»  Soft'  hif  T.wi'eii.  Besides  Mathura,  Mcgasthenes  nametl  another  city  of 
the  Surasenes.  Kkeuroftopa,  which  Pliny  {Hixt.  y,i(.  vi.  22)  calls  Carisobara 
or  Cyrisoborea  or  Chrysobora,  and  which  Von  Bohlen  {Aitcn  IiulUn,  i.  233) 
with  apparcmt  justice  reads  as  K ntthna-Punif  city  of  Krishna.  Ptolemaioa 
names  ilathura  the  city  of  the  Qods. 
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the  trail  stress  ions  of  tlie  worlil  Ixy^^ati  to  overflow,  nnfl  wiped  them  out. 
When  M«igaiitheiie^  describes  htm  tui  beanug  h  club,  there  become 
apiMraoi  thtki  writer's  «xul  acqaAinteiiee  with  IndUui  mattoiv,  tat 
Tithnu  ulso  cAn-ies  »  cSab  (hence  hi>  nmne  ol  Oaiddhara).  That  he 
rIso,  like  Hei-cules,  wore  a  lion'?^  hide,  does  not  corrf  >pond  to  Krishna, 
Hod  nii»fht  s(^ftn  to  impute  an  inclinAtlDii  to  make  outjiii  iilfntityiw* vv*-»'n 
the  Greek  and  the  Indian  hero.  Probably  Megastheneti  was  milled  by 
the  tact  that  in  Sandrit  the  word  tlon  ie  used  to  indiMte  a  pre*eimiieni 
ezoellenoe  in  men,  and  speoiaUy  in  werriora.^  The  Moonnt  of  liegiie> 
thenes  further  corresponds  with  the  Indian  Saga  in  respect  that  there 
niHiiy  wivp«  iin<l  >on«<  «rp  nsrribed  to  Krishna  (H">.000  wivf  ^  and  180,000 
soh«>.  S««  Vinhuu  rmaim,  pp.  440,  591).  Of  cities  founded  by  him, 
indeed,  we  know  only  Dvorakd;  and  Palibothra  had  another  founder. 
01ear|7.  however,  Phndaia  b  exactly  the  name  of  Pandava,  especially 
when  we  compare  the  fbrm  Fiindavya;  and  in  that  oonneotion  my 
pvifviouH  conclusion  sterns  to  he  irrefragable,  that  Mei,'H>thene8  has 
sikurfiod  hy  the  diinsrhter  of  Kriiihaa  the  sister,  from  whom  the  series  of 
PaiuUuH  Kmt^v  ;u<'  ili--rt  Tided."' 

Now,  it  is  siirticieritly  plain  on  the  faga  of  this  exposition 
that  tli«  irlentification  of  KrishTia  with  the  Indian  Hercules 
of  Megasthenes  is  imperfect.  It  k-ucs,  says  Professor 
Tiele,  much  to  be  desired."*  The  fashion  in  which  the 
great  Indianist  founds  on  one  or  two  details,  and  lets  go 
by  the  hoard  some  serious  discrepancies,  is  indeed  somewhat 
characteristic  of  the  scholars  of  his  adopted  nation.  German 
scholarship  has  the  defects  of  its  great  qoaUties :  with  an 
enormous  mass  of  detail-knowledge  it  often  combines  a 
relatively  infirm  and  erratic  judgment.  In  the  whole 
course  of  this  inquiry  the  real  light  will,  I  think,  be  found 
forthcoming  rather  from  France,  Holland,  India,  and  Italy, 
than  from  Germany;  though  the  mere  mass-weight  of 
German  scholarship  commands  attention. 

In  point  of  fact,  a  much  more  eatisiaetory  identification 

of  the  Indian  Hercules  of  Megasthenes  lay  ready  to 

Lassen's  hand  in  Wilson's  introduction  to  his  translation 

of  the  Vishnu  I'uiana.     "  The  Hercules  of  the  Greek 

» 

^  LmiBon  here  ansumes  that  Megtvsthenes  knew  Sanncrit,  w  hl(  h  14  not  at  all 
rortrtin.  More  probably  he  needed  interpreters,  and  in  talk  between  thf  se 
and  tliti  Diahiiiaus>  the  poetic  epithet  '*  lion  "  would  hardly  be  used.  It  would 
appeal'  from  a  remark  of  Arrian  (tlrpetl.  Alex.  vi.  30)  that  only  one 
Mnrrdoiiiaii  in  Alfvamlti'<  train  learned  I'ersian,  so  little  were  the  Greeks 
dispoaeil  u>  tiiii^it't  lutuiga  laii^uaKeH.  In  Alexander's  expedition  coumiuni- 
cations  Heem  at  tinieR  to  have  been  filtered  throu|^  three  inteipKeters«« 

'i  Infiisrhr  AltrrthniuMkuude,  i.  (1847),  647-9. 

*  Outlines,  p.  146^ 
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writers,"  savs  that  sound  scholar,  "  was  induhilalilv  tlie 
Bala  Hiiiua  of  the  Hindus  :  and  their  notices  of  ^failnuu 
on  the  Juiima,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Suraseni  and  ihu 
Panda  an  country,  evidence  the  prior  currency  of  the  tradi- 
tions which  constitute  the  argument  of  the  Mahahharata, 
and  which  are  constantly  repeated  in  the  Puranas,  relating 
to  the  Pandava  and  Yadava  races,  to  Krishna  and  his  con- 
temporary heroes,  and  to  the  dynasties  of  the  solar  and 
lunar  heroes/'^  M.  Barth,  it  is  true,  has  tacitly  accepted 
La88en*8  view  hut  does  not  do  so  with  any  emphasis,  and 
points  out  tliat  it  has  heen  contested  by  Weber,'  who, 
regarding  Hegasthenes'  testimony  as  of  uncertain  value  in 
any  case,  declines  to  accept  the  reading  of  Kleisobora  as 
Erishnapura,  and  considers  Wilson's  theory  of  Bala  Rama 
more  reasonable.  And  M.  Senart,  whose  masterly  Essay 
on  the  Legend  of  Bvddha  has  put  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
Indianists  and  mythologists,  very  emphatically  combats 
Lassen's  position : — 

**  In  [Mcgasthenes'j  Hercul^  M.  Lo^en  tindn  V  ishnu;  it  would  be 
infinitelj  more  vrtuMembUMet  even  in  respect  of  the  aasoeiiilion  with 
Krishna*  to  see  in  him  Bela  BAma,  for  whom  hie  club  would  oonetitote, 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Oreefc,  an  affinity,  the  more  striking  because  it  whs 
exterior,  with  the  son  of  Alctuenn.  It  i«i  necessary,  I  think,  to  accept  the 
same  synonymy  for  the  Hercules  si)oken  of  by  Megasthenes,  wlio  seems 
simply  to  have  confounded  under  this  one  name  legends  appertaining  to 
aeveral  of  the  avatan  of  Vishnu ;  it  ie,  in  mj  opinion,  an  error  of  over- 
precision  to  identity,  as  If.  Tiwesew  has  done,  that  Herenles  with 
Kriahna."* 

When  yre  glance  at  the  description  of  Bala  Rama  as  he 
figures  in  Lidian  effigies,  the  view  of  Wilson  and  ^Senart 
seems  sufficiently  established : — 

"Bala  B&ma. .although  a  wanior,  may  from  his  attributes  be 
esteemed  a  benefactor  of  mankind;  for  he  bears  a  plough,  and  a  pestle 
for  beating  rice ;  and  he  has  epithets  derived  from  the  names  of  these 

iiiiphniPMt^  viz.,  Hnhiyudha,  meaning  plonffh  nnnetl,  and  Musali,  ns 
hearing  the  tiii('«il,  or  rice-beater.  His  name,  Bal.i.  incnrc;  «trent,'th  ;  and 
the  beneficent  attributeii  here  notice<i  are  by  some  called  a  ploughshare 
for  hooking  his  enemies,  and  a  club  for  destroying  them ;  and  Uiuff 

>  Trans,  of  Vishnu  Punlna,  1840,  pref.  pp.  vi.  vii. 

*  Religion*  of  India,  p.  IfiB. 

■  Jndiaehe  HUuliat,  ii.  409  (1H.03). 

*  EutU  ncr  la  Lfgtttde  du  Bnddka,  2e  <d.  p.  939,  a. 
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mtmetiMe^  Mt-tn  with  a  iioti^x  ithiu  over  hin  Hhoiilderit,  such  >tatu«  s  h»ive  been 
thought  to  resemble,  and  allude  t4>,  those  of  the  Thebaa  Heicuieb  aud 
tlMlr  legMids.**  [S«te,  "The  pteOn  is  of  hwd  wood,  about  tour  M 
loDg^  and  two  iifim  in  dituuet«r,  with  the  enda  ttfipad  or  lemlled  with 
iran,  to  invent  their  quitting  or  wearing.")^ 

We  shall  have  to  eonaider  farther  hereafter  the  mytho- 
logical  ngnifieance  of  Bala  R&ma  and  the  other  two 

Ramas.   In  the  meantime,  beyond  noting  how  precisely 

the  former  corresponds  with  the  Hercules  of  Megasthenes, 

it  will  sulHce  to  say  that  one  of  the  other  Uamas,  closely 

connected  with  luislma,  corresponds  with  the  Hercules 

figure  so  far  as  to  sup^iort  sti-onf::lv  ^f.  Heiiart's  hypothesiis 

of  !(  conihination  of  various  persouages  in  the  Greek*B 

coucepiioii : — 

"It  lluma  Chandrft.  however,  who  \<*  the  favourite  subject  of  heroic 
antl  Huxatoi  y  poetics :  he  is  tlescribed  *  of  ample  shoulders,  brawny  arm», 
extending  to  the  knee;  neck,  shell-formed;  chest,  circoUur  and  fiUl,  with 
ao^flioos  marks;  body,  byaointtkiM;  with  eyes  and  lips  <A  sanguine 

hoe;  the  lord  of  the  world;  a  moiety  of  Yishna  himself;  the  sonroe  of 

joy  to  Ik«hw)iku'-.  race'    He  is  alsij  cnlled . .  . .  hhie-bodied.  an  wppBllB 
tion  of  Krishna,  as  well  as  of  the  prototype  of  both — Vishnu."* 

In  fine,  then,  we  are  not  entitled  to  say  with  Lassen 
that  Megasthenes  elearly  shows  the  worship  of  Krishna 
to  have  attained  the  highest  eminence  in  India  three 
hundred  years  before  onr  era ;  bat  what  is  certain  is  that 
the  whole  group  of  the  legends  with  which  Krishna  is 
connected  had  at  that  date  already  a  high  religious  standing; 
and  that  an  important  Krishna  cultus,  resting  on  these, 
existed  before  and  spread  through  India  after  that  period, 
but  certainly  flouridied  long  before  the  advent  of  Christian 
influences. 

X.  Wbbbb*b  Thbobv. 

The  early  vogue  of  Krishna-worship  being  thus  amply 
proved,  it  remains  to  consider  the  argument,  so  long  per« 
slated  in  by  Professor  Weber,  as  to  the  derivation  of  certain 

paiis  of  Krishnaism  from  Chi'istianity,  keeping  in  view  at 

>  Moor'rt  Ilituln  Panth,;>,i,  p.  194.    Diodorus  telU  (ii.  89)  that  In  India 
Heroulee  has  the  club  and  lion's  skin  as  among  the  (Greeks. 
*  Moor's  Hindu  Pantheon,  p.  195. 
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the  same  time,  of  course,  the  more  extensive  claims  made 
hy  the  partizuns  of  Christianity.    With  these  Professor 
Weber  is  not  to  he  ideiitiiieil  :  there  is  no  reason  to  doubti 
thnt,  even  if  he  be  mibtaken,  he  is  perfectly  tUsinterested  in 
his  whole  treatment  of  the  subject.    Tliis  is  not  to  say,  of 
course,  that  ho  has  upproaclied  it  from  the  first  in  a  perfectly 
scientific  frame  of  mind.    T  should  ratlier  say  that  his 
criticism  represents  the  etVecls  of  the  ijnivrui  European 
prejwssession  as  regards  Christianity  on  a  candid  truth- 
seeker  who  has  not  independently  investigated  t'lu'istiau 
origins  :  tliat  hiB  altitude  belongs  to  the  period  of  criticisin 
ill  ^vliich  Christianity  was  not  scientifically  studied.    It  is 
only  fair  to  mention  that  besides  seeing  Christian  elements 
in  Krishnaism  he  finds  Homeric  elements  in  the  Ramajana, 
the  next  great  Hindu  epie  after  the  Mahabharata.  That 
theory,  however,  seems  to  have  met  very  small  acceptance 
among  Indianists,^  and  need  not  be  here  discussed,  any 
more  than  his  old  argument  as  to  the  influence  of  Greek 
art  on  India  after  Alexander,  which  stands  on  a  different 
footing.  One  passage  will  serve  to  show  his  general  position, 
which  includes  a  frank  avowal  that  there  is  evidence  of 
Hindu  influence  on  Ohristianiiv  just  about  the  time  at 
which  he  thinks  €hristianit>  influenced  Krishnaism : — 

ft* 

'*  still  more  tlcep  [thun  the  Grecian]  hu.s  been  ilie  inHuonce  of  Chris- 
tianity, alM>  chiefly  introduced  by  way  of  Alexandiiti,  to  vvliich  in  to  be 
attributed  the  idea  of  a  personal,  individual,  universal  Ood;  and  the 
idea  of  T'  lith,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  India  before  tbb  time,  but 
which  from  Oii^  <  p<).-1\  forms  n  ivMuinon  type  of  ull  Hindu  sects.  In  the 
worship  of  Ki  isliUH,  an  anc^ient  hero,  which  now  takrs  nn  entirely  new 
form,  even  llie  name  of  Cluist  seems  to  stun»l  in  tinivi  connection  with 
it,  and  se>'eral  legends  of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  his  mother  the  Divine 
Yii^u,  are  transferml  to  him. — In  an  opposite  manner,  Hindu  pbiloeoplqr 
too  exercise<l  a  decided  itiHuence  upon  the  fonnution  of  several  of  the 
Gnostic  -i  vX^  then  risinjr,  more  especially  in  Alf xartflrin.  The  %fani- 
chtean  system  of  religion  in  Persia  is  very  evideuiiy  iiulebted  to  Bud- 
dhtstical  conceptions,  as  the  Buddhists  in  the  freshness  of  their  religiouii 
>  seal,  carried  on  by  their  principle  of  universalism,  had  early  sent  their 
missionaries  beyond  Asia.  The  ^rm%  resemblance  which  the  Christian 
cerenmniiil  und  i  it*  s  fvvbich  wore  forinin^r  just  nt  thiit  time)  <how  to  the 
Cuddiiistie  in  many  respec  ts,  can  be  best  explained  by  the  influence  of 

•  See  it  ably  criticised  in  K.  T.  Telung'a  Wa*  the  lUhnoijuna  i  opial  fnm 
f/»iN<r;  Bombay,  1878. 
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the  bttar,  being  often  too  nuuM  for  it  to  be  an  independent  prodootion 

of  6Mh  faith ;  conipoie  the  worship  of  tieliOB>  the  architecture  of  churcli 
towers  (with  the  BinMhistic  Topes),  the  monastic  system  of  monks  and 
nuns,  celibacy,  the  toniiuref  oonfeasion,  rosaries,  bella,  eto."> 

I  do  not  Boppose  that,  after  the  banter  he  has  bestowed 
in  Kruhna^t  GelmrUfett  on  the  Father  Gioigi  order  of 

©t^Tiiology,  Professor  Wel)€r  would  now  stand  to  the  above 
suggestion  about  tlie  name  of  Christ ;  or  that  he  would 
give  a  moment's  countenance  to  the  preposterous  arj^ument 
of  the  Athrmefim  critic  that  the  name  Kri.sliiiu,  =  Idack, 
might  mean  *'  anomlt-d"  because  the  root  might  mean  "  to 
tinge."  Apart  from  timt,  the  argument  for  a  leciprocal 
action  of  the  two  religiunts  is  on  the  luce  of  it  |il?insihie 
enough  :  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  ^'o  into  tiie  ileiaiU. 

Tn  the  al)ove  extract  Professor  A\  el)er  indicates  only  tAvo 
resijects  in  which  Krishnaism  was  in  his  opinion  moditied 
by  Christianity — the  doctrines,  namely,  of  '*  a  personal, 
universal  <jod,"  and  of  ''Faith.  '  In  his  treatise  on  the 
Krishna  Birth- Festival  he  jiosits  a  nnmher  of  concrete 
details :  in  particular,  the  Birth  Festival  itself;  the  repre- 
sentation of  Krishna  as  a  child  suckled  by  his  niotlier  ;  the 
curious  item  that,  at  the  time  of  Krishna's  birth,  his  foster- 
father  Nanda  goes  with  his  wife  Tasoda  to  Mathora  *'to 
pay  his  taies  **  (a  detail  not  noted  by  the  Aihemeum  critic) ; 
the  representation  of  the  babe  as  laid  in  a  manger ;  the 
attempted  killing  by  Kansa;  the  massacre  of  the  inno- 
cents the  eairying  of  the  child  across  the  river  (as  in  the 
Christian  "  Christophoros  **  legend) ;  the  miracnlons  doings 
of  the  child  and  the  healing  virtue  of  his  bath  water  (as 
in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels) ;  the  raising  of  the  bereaved 
mother's  dead  son,  the  straightening  of  the  crooked  woman ; 
her  pourinf^  ointment  over  Krishna :  and  the  sm-removiiig 
power  of  his  regard.^  Tiiese  concrete  details  I  will  first 
deal  with. 

§  1.  A  most  important  admission,  it  will  be  remembered, 

1  Mnth-ni  Tin  ,  xiiii<iti,>n.<  vf  Ancient  Indin.  A  Lecture  (h  livMcd  in  Berlin, 
March  4th,  lt^54,  by  Frofestior  A.  Web^.  Translated  by  Fanny  Metcaife, 
1857t  PP-  ilndtMckt  Situxen,  n.  SS.) 

•  mrlbdted.  pp.  888-e. 
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has  ulroiulv  l)een  made  hv  Professor  Weber  in  regard  to  the 
Story  ot  King  Kansa;  which  be  admits  to  he  now  proved  a 
pre-Christian  myth.  So  important,  indeed,  in  that  with- 
drawal, that  but  for  the  Professor's  hiter  restatement  I 
should  Iiave  surmised  him  to  have  lost  coniideDce  in  his 
wholej  position »  of  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  central 
citadel'has  fallen.  If  the  story  of  Kansa  be  admittedly  a 
pre-Christian  myth,  and  the  Christian  Herod-story  he  thus 
admittedly  a  redaction  of  an  old  Eastern  myth;  what 
becomes  of  the  presumption  of  Indian  imitation  of  other 
Christian  stories  which,  on  the  face  of  them»  are  just  as 
likely  to  be  mythical  as  the  story  of  Herod  and  the  massacre 
of  the  innocents  ?  Did  it  ever  occur  to  Professor  Weber  to 
consider  how  the  Christian  stories  in  general  really  origi- 
nated? It  would  seem  not.  His  argument  simply  asBumes 
that^^the  Gospel  stories  (whether  true  or  not,  he  does  not 
say)  came  into  circulation  at  the  foundation  of  Christianity, 
and  so  became  accessible  to  the  world.  Hut  as  to  the 
sotircp  of  these  stories — as  to  liow  these  particular 
iiiiraculnus  nai'rativt  s  came  to  be  told  in  connection  with 
Jesuh— he  makes  (savf  on  one  ])()int)  no  int|uiry,  ami 
apparently  fpols  no  dil!iculty ;  thou*,'li  to  a  scieiitilic  eye, 
one  would  tliink,  the  clearing-up  in  some  way  of  the 
canmt'uui  of  the  Christian  legends  is  as  necessary  as 
the  explaining  how  they  are  duplicated  in  Krishnaism. 

The  one  exception  to  which  I  refer  in  Professor  Weber's 
investigation  is  his  very  straightforward  allusion  to  the 
likelihood  that  the  re})resentation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as 
either  suckling  or  clasping  the  infant  Jesus  may  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  statues  or  representations  of 
Isis  and  Horus.  For  citing  this  suggestion  from  previous 
writers  he  has  been  angrily  accused  by  Mr.  Growse,  a 
Roman  Catholic  Anglo-Indian,  of  "  a  wanton  desire  to  give 
offence  **  an  imputation  which  the  scholar  has  indignantly 
and  justly  resented.*  Mr.  Growse's  pretext  for  his  splenetic 
charge  was  the  claim,  cit^  by  Professor  Weber  himself 
fiom  I)e  Rossi,  that  the  earliest  representations  of  the 

>  Indian  Antiquary,  iii.  300.  iv,  ^1* 
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Iktadonua  in  the  Ik>man  catacombs,  recently  brought  to 
light,  lollow  a  clasaie  and  not  an  Egyptian  tgrpe.  Says  De 
Bosei: — 

*'The  palatini  ot  our  subtonanean  cemeteries  offer  us  the  first 
tmagw  of  the  Holy  Vir^  with  ber  divioe  ohild ;  and  th«7  m  mooh 

more  numerous  and  more  ancient  than  is  indicated  by  the  works  hitherto 
[Ix-foic  IRiV.V  puJtlished  on  the  Cutaconihs  of  Rome.  1  have  clu)sfii  fuitr, 
which  Beem  to  me  to  be  as  the  models  of  tlie  tliffercnt  typos  and  of  the 
different  periods  which  one  meets  fmiu  the  hiat  centuries  to  about  the 
tioie  Dt  Ooiute&tiiM.**  And  a^in  (a  passage  whkli  Wober  does  not 
cite) :  **Tfae  fraeeoee  of  our  illiutratioos  end  the  monameats  dted  bj  me 
here,  demoDBtrate  that  in  the  most  ancient  works  of  Christian  art  the 
Vu-gin  holding  her  child  is  figured  independentljf  <tf  the  Magi  and  of  any 
hUtork  fcene."  * 

Now»  even  if  it  be  deeided  that  the  earliest  "  Madonnas  ** 
in  the  Catacombs  have  a  classic  rather  than  an  Eg>^tian 
cast,  nottiing  would  be  proved  against  the  Egyptian 
derivation  of  the  colt  of  the  Yiigin  and  Child.   It  does  not 

occnr  to  Connnendutore  De  Rosei,  of  course,  to  question 

whether  these  early  Madonnas  were  really  Christian — 
whether  they  did  not  represent  the  almost  universal  v()«^nie 
of  the  worship  of  a  child-niirsinf^  Guddess  apart  from 
Christiauitv.  There  is  no  artistic  or  docnmentarv  t;\  idence 
whatever  of  Christian  Madonna-worship  iu  the  iirst 
century;  and  De  Rossi's  '^jnemiens  sihhs,''  and  his  final 
claim  that  his  series  of  images  "  goes  hack  to  the  disciples 
of  the  apostles,"  leave  matters  very  mm  h  in  the  vjigue. 
The  whole  question  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Catacombs 
needs  to  be  overhauled  by  some  investigator  as  devoted  as 
the  Catholics,  hut  as  impartial  as  they  are  prejudiced. 
There  might  indeed  be  Christian,  but  there  were  certainly 
non-Christian,  "  Madonnas  "  of  a  *'  classic  "  cast  before 
the  time  at  which  the  absolute  images  of  lais  were  trans- 
ferred to  Christian  churches,  and  black  images  of  Mary 
and  Jesus  were  made  in  imitation  of  them.^  The  very 
name  lacchos,  one  of  the  special  titles  of  Dionysos, 


1  Imaije*  de  la  T.  S.  Vterqe,  Choinie*  danx  le»  Cataeomba  de  Rome,  Boiiie, 
1H63,  pp.  ft-7,  21. 

*  See  above,  p.  142.  Cp.  Simrock,  Handbuch  der  deut»chen  Mytholoffie, 
Gte  Aufl.  pp.  314,  3S1 ;  and  Maury,  LeyendeM  Picme*  du  Moyen  Age,  1§43,  p.  38. 
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originally  meant  a  suckinjj;  infant  and  in  the  ni\thf>  he 
is  eithtr  suL-kled  bv  or  actunllv  the  child  oi  i )» •meter/  '*  Tlie 
Earth  Mother,"  or  Ceren  Mtinum^id,^  'Mhe  iiianv-hreaHted,'* 
who  in  turn  hoi^e  in  (Irec^'e  tlie  name  K'>r/K)T/»<M/i<iv, '  the 
Ixn-rearer.  In  ancient  art  she  is  often  represent+'d  as 
suckling  the  Babe-God,  especially  on  Athenian  rnins.^ 
Ino  Leucothea,  called  Mater  Matuta  by  the  Romans, 
mother  of  Melicerta  or  Pal»nion  (  Melkaxth  and  Baal- 
Ammou),^  the  Koman  Portumnu8»  was  represented  with 
her  child  in  her  arms,'  whence  a  presumption  that  among 
the  Semites  Melkarth  and  Baal-Ammon  were  represented 
as  carried  infants.  Gaia,  again,  was  sculptured  holding 
the  infant  Dionjsos  or  Erichthonios.^ 

Nor  was  the  appellation  of  The  Virgin  any  more 
unfamiliar  before  than  after  Christianity  in  connection 
with  Madonna- worship.  In  Etruscan  and  Greco-Boman 
statuary,  Juno  (Here),  who  was  fabled  to  become  a  virgin 
anew  each  year,'  was  represented  as  suckling  a  habe — 
Hercules  or  Dionysos.^^  On  Roman  coins,  Venus,  who  also 

'  Bochart,  (ieofiraphin  Sacra^  ed.  1674,  pp.  4*i0-l  (L'haimaUt  1. 1.  c.  lb); 
Suidas,  t.r.  "Iuk;(09.  Cp.  Preller,  Griech.  Myth.  Sod.  ed.  i.  614.  So  the 
Latin  Liber. 

^  Diodorus  Siculiis,  iii.  n2;  IMutarch,  JtiHus  Casftr.  c.        Siinlio,  b.  iii. 
c.  iii.  ^  16.    Otherwise  Dionjsos  is  the  child  of  i'eist'piione    A<>iv',  "the 
Maiden/'  who,  like  her  mother,  was   the  Virgin."  Diodoros,  iii.  64 ;  iv.  4. 
T>nrretiu8,  iv.  1102. 

*  Pausauias,  i.  22;  Trelier,  (jriechmhc  Mythohujie,  \,  599.  Leto  hud 
the  BMne  title.  M.  p.  184.  note  3.  Bat  it  was  given  to  Artemis,  the  mmt 
virginul  Odddess  of  all.    Pausniiias.  iv.  •?4. 

^  K.  0.  Miiiler,  Amieut  Art,  Eng.  trans,  pp.  43^441;  Winckdmann, 
iSmnmunt*  luidit*,  i.  2H,  OH,  71. 

^  Cp.  Cox,  MythoUujy  of  the  Anian  Natunntf  p.  820;  and  Brown,  Tkt 
Great  lyionymik  Mtfth,  i.251  sq.;  ii.  100. 

'  ^.  O.  Miiiler,  Amieut  Art,  pp.  403.  538. 
Id.  p.  493. 

"  PauiMtnins,  ii.  This  myth  often  recurs.  Here  Iwurs  Hephnistos 
"  without  having  httu  uiuted  in  love"  (Hesiod,  Thitttitmif,  \}'21)  [  and  in  the 
same  way  hears  Typhon  (Honierid.  Hi/mu  to  Apollo).  So,  in  Rome,  Juno 
wa^i  identified  witli  tlie  i'irtfo  CoeUxtitt  (Prcllrr.  R^'niisrh,  M i/lfniloiu, ,  l^Cut^ 
pp.  377,  752i.  Tlu'  idea  is  uhiquitous.  CJybeie,  the  nioiliti  ol  all  iht  (iodi<, 
was  also  styled  the  Vinjo  <  C'/'^/ij*  (Augustine,  De  Cititate  I  hi,  ii.4),  and  was 
revere<l  ns  a  virgin,  thou^Oi  tin-  mute  as  well  as  the  mother  of  .Tninto  .  and 
**seized  wiih  a  love  without  passion  for  Attis"  (Julian,  l»  Ihonim  Matreiu, 
c.  4).  Equally  transparent  was  the  mysticism  which  made  Ceres,  the  earth 
mother,  a  virgin  t(K). 

Preller's  (JrierhtHche  Mythologie,  2nd  ed,  i.  135;  rausiinias,  ix.  25; 
MfiUer,  Ancient  Art,  pp.  430,  654. 
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was  identified  with  the  Virgo  Ct}elegtig,^  was  represented 
both  as  carrying  a  child  and  as  having  one  before  her,  with 
the  sceptre  and  ball — a  form  ad()[)tt'tl  by  Christian  art.* 
There  were  abstract  Divine  Mothers,  too,  who  could  be 
called  Virgins  without  any  sense  of  anomaly,  since  tbere 
was  no  "male  of  the  species."  We  know  that  in  Home  in 
the  time  of  the  K(  public  a  special  worship  was  paid  by 
matrons  to  tlie  image  of  a  nursing  mother,  Fortune  gi\  ing 
i>ur]i  to  the  Chibl  Jupiter,  and  holding  nt  the  same  time 
the  i  iiihi  Juno.*'  Similarly  the  Greeks  had  statues  of  the 
abstract  Virgins  Peace  and  Fortune,  each  carryin^^  Wealth 
(riutuH)  as  a  child  in  her  arms.^  For  the  rest,  we  know 
that  in  old  Assyria  or  Chalda^a  there  was  a  popular  worship 
of  a  child- l)earing  Goddess.  It  is  agreed  that  the  Goddess 
Aiitta  was  represented  by  such  images;'  and  there  are 
many  specimens  of  similar  ancient  Eastern  effigies  of 
small  size,  which  wore  evidently  cherished  by  multitudes. 
In  a  case  of  Miscellaneous  Objects  from  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,"  in  the  Assyrian  basement  of  the  British 
Museum,  may  be  seen^  old  Chaldiean  figures  of  this  kind, 
one  of  which  is  described  merely  as  a  female  figure 
holding  a  child,"  while  another  female  figure  is  unhesi- 
tatuigly  labelled  female  deity,"  though  the  deity  of  the 
former  is  to  the  full  as  certain  as  that  of  the  latter.  In 
another  case  of  "  Antiquities  from  Dali "  upstairs,  at  the 
outer  end  of  the  Egyptian  Hall,  are  a  numl)er  of  similar 
figures,  in  the  labelling  of  which  officialdom  ventures  so 
tar  as  to  write  "  Figuru  uf  Fenmle  or  Aphrodite,"  "  holding 
snmller  figure  or  child."  Beyond  (piestion  these  popular 
*' Madonnas"  of  the  East  are  much  older  than  Christianity; 

>  K.  O.  Miillor,  AnrUut  Art,  p.  474 ;  P(«ller,  tSriechiwhe  M^tholmfie.l^i 
i'inaxcm,  De  Errore  Trojan.  Ueiiff.  iv. 

•  K.  O.  Miiller,  m  liwt  cited. 

•  In  rut  fnHlie  Uh'iik  xeptiix  reliffioMe  propter  Jorii>  pueri,  qui  lacteiix  cum 
JuMoue  Fortuuie  iu  iircmio  Mcilemt,  mfimmam  atipeUnt,  cattiMime  colilur  <i 
iMtrihuH."    Cicero,  J>e  Dirivafione,  ii.  41. 

•  I'HUAanitiA,  i.  H;  ix.  Id;  Mullt  r.  p.  547, 

•  La.ViUit'>  lUsmrerieM  in  tin-  Uuins  of  Siuei  ch  and  ItulnjUnt,  1^53.  p.  477; 
KawiinHunV  IIcrtnlotux,  i.  257.  Jh*  the  ti4(Uic  reproduced  also  in  Lund^'s 
Mouumeutid  Chrintinnit^f  p.  312. 

•  Whtton  in  1SS9. 
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and  it  is  even  pushihle  thai  they  it  present  a  Chaldseau 
cultus  earlier  than  the  Egyptian  worsliiji  of  Isis. 

This  hein^'  so.  the  course  of  siii-niibiu^;  n  Christian  origin 
for  Indian  «'th;j,n's  oi  I>t*vaki  musing  Krishna  is  plainly 
unscieulit'R',  since  it  j^assus  ovi*r  an  ohvious,  near,  and 
jirohahle  souice  for  a  remotL'  and  improhal)le  our.  To 
argue  that  India  remained  ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  all 
Asian  presentments  of  child-nursiii«;  Goddesses  for  many 
centuries,  and  at  length,  when  slie  had  a  highly-evolved 
religious  system,  administered  hy  an  exclusive  priesthood, 
suddenly  became  enamoured  of  the  Christian  presentment 
of  Mary  and  Jesus — this  is  to  set  aside  all  reasonahle 
probability  on  no  better  pretext  than  a  guess.  Even  if 
there  were  no  old  Asian  cultus,  no  multitude  of  portable 
Asian  images,  of  a  child-bearing  Goddess,  the  idea  might 
obviously  have  been  derived  from  the  Isis-figures  of  Egypt 
before  Christianity  came  into  existence.  Even  from  the 
engravings  appended  to  his  paper  hy  Professor  Weber,  it 
appears  that  other  divine  personages  than  Devaki  and 
Krishna  were  figured  as  mother  and  child  in  Hindu  art 
a!id  mythology ;  and  the  usage  might  perfectly  well  have 
prevailed  in  India  hefore  Krishnaism  hecame  any  tiling  like 
universal.  In  this  coniu'ction  Professor  Tiele.  one  of  the 
sanest  oi  hierolojj;ists,'  pusses  an  uiumswerahlt^  criticism 
un  Professor  Woher's  argument  iu  the  Dutch  TUctiUHjimh 
Tijdschrijt : — 

"  One  of  the  weHkest  points  of  his  'We)>ei'sj  demonstration  srrtn«  to 
niP  tn  he  thnt  in  which  ho  comprties  the  ilolinoatinns  of  Krishna  Ht  the 
breast  of  his  mother  Oevaki  with  Christian  pictures  of  the  Matloinia 
ttutattM  (the  Mndonna  giving  suck),  and  both  witJi  that  of  Isis  and 
Horoe.  For  in  the  fint  place  it  is  not  proved  lliat  the  Indian  repre- 
sentations me  imitations  of  Christian  models:  they  might  equally  well 
be  borrowed  from  the  £g]rptiuif  seeing  that  India  was  alre»dy  in 

'  I^t  me  offer  a  plea,  aw  well  as  an  excuse,  for  thi«  most  necessary  term, 
which  Professor  Tiele  himself  has  fathered.  It  is  iu  the  prefivce  to  his 
(hitlinet  that  he  suKgests  the  word  "  hierolotO' "  >^  substitute  for  the 
cumbrous  phrase,  **  Science  of  Religions."  If  this  term  h<  adopted,  we  mij^ht 
when  necessary  siiy  "Comparative  Hicrologj"  instead  of  "Comparative 
Mytholog}',"  and  so  satisfy  conservatives  without  having  reooorse  to  the 
qMe?5tion-hi  >.';_'iii^'  '•  Coinpnrativc  Th<  nlo^rv."  or  to  the  solecism  of  "  CnmpHrative 
Itehgion,"  which  is  no  more  juistitiable  than  "  Comparative  Words "  for 
**  Comparattve  Pbilology." 
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commuuicutiun  with  Egypt  before  our  era.  The  Hor(M>  Hitting  on  the 
lotos  waa  certainly  borrowed  hy  the  .Egyptians  from  Indian  pictures; 
and  in  return  the  Isis  with  the  child  Horas  at  her  breast  may  well  have 

been  transported  to  India.  Moreover,  the  Indian  illustrations  friven  by 
Weher.  atul  rqtmlly  the  Christian,  nre  of  very  lat^  dnte;  and  (urtlier, 
it  is  very  doubtlul  wliciher  tlj.  y  all  represent  Devaki  and  Krishna. 
IXoU. — Under  one  of  the  four  is  inscribed  the  name  Lakahmi.  Anothtt 
is  held  to  stand  for  Lakshml  or  Maya  with  Kamadeva.  In  both  the 
OtxIdt'>si  s  ]i)Lve  by  them  a  lotos,  the  emblem  of  Lakshmi.  And  a  third 
Kives  the  whole  le>fend,  Devaki  and  Yavodha  each  lying  on  her  bed,  the 
fii-Ht  stronfrly  fjimrde<l,  while  the  father  of  KriKhna.  under  the  protection 
of  the  serpent  with  seven  heads,  carnetj  the  ciiild  through  the  river,  to 
place  it  in  safety.  Haidly  one  of  the  four  reealk  a  Madonna  laeUtnM ; 
but,  indeed*  Weber  acknowledges  that  that  is  of  very  late  date.]"^ 

I  cannot,  with  my  limited  knowledge,  speak  with  I'j  ofi  ssor 
Tiele's  certiiinty  as  to  the  Horos-on-the-lotos  heing  borrowed 
from  India but  i  would  suggest  that  if  that  were  so  borrowed, 
the  Isis  .nursing  Horos  might  Ij©  so  likewise.  We  have 
really  no  solid  ground,  that  i  know  of,  for  assuming  that 
the  Indian  cult,  in  some  form,  was  not  as  old  as  the 
Egyptian.  We  have  th<  <li  L-inive  testimony  of  Jerome  that 
in  the  fourth  century  the  Hindus  were  known  to  tetich  that 
their  Buddha  was  born  of  a  Virgin' — ^a  clear  proof  that  the 
Virgin  myth  was  current  in  India, long  before.  Such  a 
dogma  eoald  not  have  gained  such  vogue  in  the  short  time 
between  Jerome  and  the  beginning  of  Mary- worship.  ,11 
then  Buddha  was  so  early  reputed  Virgin-bom,  Krishna, 
who  ranked  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  before  him,  may 
reasonablv  l)e  held  to  have  had  the  same  distinction.  In 
any  case,  it  is  clear  that,  as  Professor  Tiele  urges,  the 
Hindus  could  iXMfcctly  well  have  borrowed,  if  they  did 
borrow,  Iroiii  l!igyi>t  before  Christianity  was  heard  of. 

'  Alt.  ChrmtHM  eii  Krishna,  in  the  TheoluniiH'h  I  ijtim  hrijt,  1877,  p.  <w>. 

*  In  his  Hiittoni  of  the  E;i>fptuiii  nellffim^  Eng.  tr.  p.  6%  Dr.  Tiele  puts 
this  view  tentatively,  as  that  of  Dr.  I'h  yto. 

*  Aih  er*»»  Jvviitianu$Ht  i.  42  (Migne,  VatroUmite  Citrxint  Cumpl^lni,  xxiii. 
978).  Profesiior  Rhys  Davids,  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  W.  8.  Lilly  (printed  in  the 
latter's  CUiiiu*  of  Chriftioitif  ij .  \H)\,  p.  30),  makes  a  remark  as  to  the  Buddha 
birth-story  which  sets  up  Kome  risk  of  uiisuDderHtanding.  "  The  Buddhist^*' 
he  writes,  **did  not  ascribe  to  Ootama  any  divine  birth  ti»  the  ChrUtian 
iifn»e.  Before  his  desc<-n(  info  his  mother's  womb  he  was  a  tlera  J'ut 
Chiiiit  ahu)  wait  held  to  exi^t  from  all  eternity  before  his  inoaruiUion.  The 
essential  point  is  that  the  birth  was  held  supernatural.  ProlsBsctf  Davids, 
of  coarse*  rsjects  the  notion  that  Buddhism  borrowed  from  Christianity. 
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TIhtc  Ix'in^'  thus  so  little  reason  for  surmihing  ("lirisliaii 
iiitlueiue  in  the  iiiatUjr,  uiul  ho  much  for  discarcUii^'  any 
siu  li  surmise,  there  is  a  thrtutri  a  prenumption  aijainst 
I'rofessoi-  Weber's  linal  contention  as  to  the  precise  time 
of  borrowing.    There  is  a  Krishnaist  custom  in  India  of 

name-giving  "  oti  the  festival  day  of  Krishna'B  supposed 
birth  ;  and  in  answer  to  criticism  the  Professor  writes^  that 
"  it  is  because  the  custom  of  the  FL'^  ptian  Church  of 
celebrating'  tlie  birtli  and  the  baptism  of  Christ  on  tlie  same 
day  prevailed  only  from  the  second  half  of  the  fourtli 
century  till  the  year  431,  when  the  celebration  of  the  biiih 
alone  took  its  place,"  that  he  dates  the  Krishnaist  borrowing 
of  the  Birth  Festival  from  Christianity  "  at  the  very  time 
daring  which  that  custom  peculiar  to  Egypt  prevailed." 
Here  we  have  perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of 
Professor  Weber^s  uncritical  treatment  of  Christian  origins. 
Why,  one  asks,  does  he  not  inquire  as  to  how  the  Egyptian 
Christians  came  to  adopt  that  peculiar  usage  of  celebrating 
the  birth  and  ba])tism  of  Christ  on  one  (hiy,  for  only  the 
short  period  he  speaks  of?  Was  it  a  mere  freak  ?  And  if 
it  were,  is  it  reasonable  to  sn;^';^est  that  this  mere  tenii)orary 
l)i()vincial  ecclesiastieal  freak  in  Christenilom  somehow 
impressed  the  lemote  ]iralnna?is  so  much  that  they  deter- 
mined It)  ailo])t  it.  n!i(l  succeeded  in  grafting  it  on  the 
Krishna  eultus  ever  since'?  Surelv  it  is  more  reasomible 
to  surmise  that  the  M^j^yptian  Cln'istians  were  the  borrowers, 
that  they  bonowed  their  peculiar  usage  from  some  other 
cult,  ami  that  it  was  rejected  by  the  rest  of  the  Church  just 
l)ecause  it  was  so  obviously  alien  in  its  origin. 

To  be  sure,  the  usage  of  the  rest  of  the  Church  was  itself 
an  unquestionable  adoption  of  a  current  Pagan  one.  The 
Western  Church,  long  after  the  time  when  the  possibility  of 
asoertjiiningany  facts  as  to  the  birth  of  the  alleged  Founder 
had  ceased,  adopted  the  ancient  solar  festival  of  the  ^oth  of 
December,  then  specially  connected  in  the  Empire  with  the 
widespread  worship  of  Mithra.^  But  the  Eastern  Churches, 
influenced  by  the  Egyptian  and  other  pre-Christian  systems, 

*  liniiaii  AutKiiiartf,  iv.  24U;  (  ilnT  W«>  KntltHaJ.  pp.  209,  337. 

•  Jttliftii»  /n  Refftm  Hokm,  c.  30.  Cp.  PMll«r,  R»mUeh€  MffthologU,p,  7W. 
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adoptBd  and  fur  some  time  adliered  to  another  date,  equally 
solar  and  Pagan  in  its  cliaracter.  The  facts  are  collected 
by  Hin^ham.  who  points  out  that  it  in  a  very  great  mistake 
in  learned  men  "  to  say  that  Christ's  birthday  was  always 
celebrated  on  25th  December  by  the  churches : — 

**  For,  not  to  mention  what  Clement  Alexandrinas  (Stnmata^  L)  ssjb 

of  the  Basilidiiin  heretics,  that  they  assprtp*!  that  Christ  was  born  on  the 
24th  or  2oth  of  th.j  month  whirli  the  Egj'ptians  call  !*hiunnithi,  that  i'?. 
April ;  he  siivs  a  more  remarkable  thing  {Id.)  of  some  otiiers,  who  weie 
more  ctiriotu  about  the  yeer  And  the  day  of  Christ's  nativity,  which  they 
said  was  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Augustas  CBsar,  and  the  85th  day 
of  the  month  I'Hchon,  which. .signities  the  month  of  May,  as  Mr. 
Basr^rt^T  {EsiTfit.  in  Ihiriw.  tin.  87,  p.  *il*'>)  has  at  large  demonsti atrd. 
lJut  what  i-:  nmre  consi(leral)le  in  this  mutter  is  that  the  gi-eatest  part  of 
the  Eastern  Ciiurch  for  three  or  four  of  the  tin>t  o^ca  kept  the  feast  of 
ChrisVs  nativity  on  the  same  day  which  is  now  called  Kpiphany,  or  the 
€th  of  January,  which  denotes  Clirist*s  manifestation  to  tlie  world  in 
four  several  resfiects  which  were  all  «ommoniorate«l  upon  this  day" 
(1)  his  nativity  (>r  incarnation;  (2|  tin'  npiK'arance  of  thr-  star, 
Kpiphany  or  manifestation  to  the  Gentiles;  (3)  the  "glorious  appear- 
ance'* at  Christ's  baptism;  (4)  the  manifestation  of  his  divinity  at 
Cana. . . .  And  Cassian  {CoUat,  x.  c.  2)  says  expressly  *  that  in  his  time 
all  the  Egyptian  provinces  undf  r  fin-  general  name  of  Epiphany  under- 
utiM'y]  n~  well  the  nativity  of  Clni-t  a>  his  bapti^-m.'.  .  .  .Bat  lu'f<.ic  the 
tune  of  the  Council  of  Ephe«us,  anno  4H1,  the  Egyptians  htul  altered 
tlie  day  of  Clu-i&t'h  nativity ... .!(  was  not  long  before  this  that  the 
Chiuches  of  Antioch  and  Syria  came  into  the  Western  observation.**   . . . 

All  which  is  al)undantly  piuved  from  Epijiluniins  and 
Chrysostom.  Now,  only  a  snpernaturalist  ciiticism  can 
here  tail  to  nee  that  llit-  iisa^^es  of  the  E«^yptian  and 
Syrian  Churches  werp  imitative  of  pre-exist inj^'  K astern 
a8tronomico-theolo«;ical  cults;  and  if  we  are  driven  to  this 
conclusion,  what  right  have  we  left  to  suppose  that  India 
l>orrowed  Just  such  a  usage  all  of  a  sudden  from  a  short- 
lived Itorrowed  practice  of  Eastern  Christendom  ?  We 
have  a  distinct  record  that  in  connection  with  tlu;  ancient 
solar  worship  of  Hercules  among  the  Sicyouians,  who 
sacrificed  lambs  to  the  God,  "  the  first  of  the  days  of  the 
Feast  which  they  keep  to  Hercules  they  call  Samrst  and 
the  second  JfercuM  Ikty*'*?  and  there  is  surely  good 
reason  to  presume  that  similar  usages  prevailed  among. 

>  ill  rift  ill  II  Aiiti'juitie*,  ed.  1H0>>,  vii.  2H0-2» 
*  VautianiaH,  ii.  10. 
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otlit-r  solar  cull.s  \ow^  iu-forc  ( 'liri>tianily.  In  the  nkl 
PerHinii  bystein,  in  whicli  tlie  fe>tival  f)f  the  autinim 
equinox  wan  (»rif»in?illy  ciiiiiucttd  with  Mittiru,  after  whtau 
the  first  autumn-momli  alien  currt  iitt  is  named,  it  was 
*'  aimpirinnH  at  tUix  Hfoxtm  to  name  children  and  wean 
itahen.'^^  Here  we  have  a  close  conespondence  to  the 
Hindu  feiitivai,  lor  the  month  of  Mihr  is  the  seventh  fnnn 
the  he^anning  of  the  Persian  year,  as  the  month  of 
Krishna's  hirth  is  the  seventh  in  the  solar  year,  eoiiiiting 
from  the  winter  solstice.  Is  it  preten<led  that  the  Persians 
borrowed  their  usage  from  the  Christians'?  If  not,  why 
should  the  Hindu  usage  not  be  as  old  as  the  Persian  and 
the  Greek?  The  Christian  theoiy  is  hopeless.  If  it  is 
good  for  anything,  there  is  no  need  to  restrict  it  to  the 
chronological  scheme  of  Professor  Weber.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  usage  of  general  haptiziruf  on  KjnpHiany  did  not 
disappear  from  the  Christian  Church  after  the  Council  of 
EphesuB.  It  has  been  preaerved  down  to  modem  times  in 
the  Church  of  Abyssinia,  which  has  continued  to  receive 
its  primate  from  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  and  which 
practises  general  circumcision  as  well  as  general  haptism 
on  the  day  in  question.^  Why  should  not  then  the  Hindu 
UJiage  have  heen  horrowed  from  Abyssinia  at  a  uiuch  later 
time  than  that  at  which  tljc  Alexandrian  Church  regiirdrd 
Epiphany  as  tin-  day  of  the  Nativity?  Wliy  indeed  slioiild 
it  not  have  lu'cii  su;^'^'»sted  hy  tlic  iniicli  more  ^eneial 
custom  m  the  early  Church  of  reserving  all  haptisms  for 
Easter-day'?^  And  why,  finally,  should  it  not  have  heen 
suggested  hy  the  Catholic  "  Festival  of  the  Name  of  Jesus," 
which  stands  in  the  Calendar  for  August  7th,  close  on  the 
date  of  the  Krishna  liiith-Festivai Any  one  of  these 
hypotheses  would  l)e  as  reasonable  as  that  on  which  Pro- 
fessor  W  eber  has  fastened — ^as  reasonable,  and  as  unreason- 
able.   The  whole  theory  is  a  mistake. 

I  Wait,  Jeiri^h,  OrienUU,  and  (JUitKkai  AHtit/uititg^  1423,  p.  194.  citing  the 

llerhauA  Kattrd. 

^  OwldeH,  (  Inn;  I,   IIi»torif  «(    Ethiopia,  HHKi,    pp.  Cp.  N\  iile, 

fli'torif  of  the  Holy  Ktuteru  L'hureh:  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria^  ItM?, 
li.  347. 

I  Bin^luuii,  Ckrulian  Antiquitiett  fw  cited,  iv.  69-70. 
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§  '2.  A  more  instructive  part  of  Trofessor  Weber*s  ar^ni- 
ment  concerning  the  Krislma  Hirtb-Fesiiviil,as  nowohsers  cd 
in  India,  consists  in  showing'  that  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be 
found  even  in  such  hite  literature  as  the  Puranas.  An 
attempt  to  tind  authority  for  it  in  the  Bhagavat  Purana,  he 
decUires,  entirely  fails,  except  as  regaids  quite  modern 
MSS. :  and  this  he  cousiders  the  more  curious  because 
thin  Purana,  and  in  ptirticular  the  tenth  book,  is  the 
peculiar  text-book  of  the  Krishna  sect.  There  is  there  no 
suggestion  of  a  Birth-Festival.  The  time  of  the  God's 
birth,  he  mentions,  is  told  in  detail  in  Book  x.  3,  1-8,  but 
without  a  date,  save  what  is  implied  in  the  statement  that 
it  was  under  the  star  Eohini,  and  at  midnight;  and  he 
raises  the  question  whether  the  Birth-Festival  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Purana.  He  decides 
that  it  must  have  done,  not  on  account  of  internal  evidence 
proving  the  lateness  of  the  book,  but  because  the  gram- 
marian Yopadeva,  to  whom  Golebrooke,  Wilson,  and 
Bournouf  ascribe  the  composition  of  the  Purana  as  it  now 
stands,  was  contemporary  with  Hemadri,  the  author  in 
whom  we  first  find  specific  mention  of  tlic  Festival.  That 
was  ubout  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  of  our  era — 
ai>out  a  thousand  years  after  the  period  at  whicli  the  Pro- 
fessor thinks  the  Hindus  l»orrowed  tlieir  Festival  usage 
from  Alexandria,  lie  might  thus  well  ilecide  that  the 
usa^^e  evisteil  hc-fore  Vopadeva ;  and  he  others  au  expiauatiuu 
of  the  silence  of  the  Purana  on  the  subject ; — 

'*  In  thf  niiA^'avat  I'uraiui  is  pres«iited  th«*  nifxlern  development  of 
th(-  Ki  i>hii:i  (  lilt,  wliich  i«  rhiftty  ronceriied  with  KnM)inii's  love  nffairs, 
ami  in  wltich  the  Mother  of  the  God  pui>8eK  prugre:>sivel^  into  the  biick- 
ground.  In  tlie  Birthday  FoatiTal,  od  the  other  hnnd....^  Mother 
comes  very  prominently  into  the  foregroond,  playing  a  principal  rAle« 
while  of  the  love  affnirs  of  Krishna  no  n<iti<  (  in  or  indeed  can  \>e  taken,  for 
he  here  rpprp«<entfd  still  a  ruckling  at  hiH  niothcr'H  hi  i-a<(.  I  do  not 
hc.sitat«  here  to  ri'r  i«;_'iii/e  a  quite  i*etuliarly  ancient  phase  of  the  l-' estiva), 
the  more  m  hecaune. . .  .oven  m  that  there  appears  in  tiuie  a  tendency  to 
suppress  this  'side,  and  to  give  the  tribute  of  the  Festival  to  the  Ood 
alone,  without  bis  mother."' 

Thai  is  to  say,  the  Purana  overlooks  the  Festival  because 


>  Ueber  dU  KruhnnjammAtktamlt  pp. 
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it  |ireser\>s  the  oh\  ]>mctiee  of  hoii-'Uiin^  liie  ^^other  of 
th»'  (to<1.  while  at  the  time  the  Purana  was  written  the 
cult  ran  to  the  Kloritieatioii  of  the  God  himself,  and  the 
celel)ratiou  of  his  exploits.  To  this  explanation  I  do  not 
think  there  can  be  any  ohjection.  It  is  conceived  in  the 
historical  spirit :  and  the  onljr  |>er])le\ity  is  that  Professor 
Weber,  wliile  thus  recognizing  that  the  Festival  preserves 
an  old  popniar  rit* ,  which  chan^jed  much  more  slowly  than 
the  poetic  recitals  of  the  God's  exploits,  should  yet  decide 
that  even  the  popular  rite  was  originally  borrowed  from 
the  new  Western  religion  of  Christism  by  a  people  who 
rated  their  own  religiotis  and  historic  antiquity  high  before 
Christianity  was  heard  of. 

I  have  implied  that  the  Puranas  i  t  present  the  literary 
development  of  mythic  lore :  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
even  their  contents  are  not  mainly  made  up  of  matter  that 
in  some  form  long  antedates  our  era.  On  tliis  suhject.  it 
may  ]>e  well  to  point  out  that  tlie  ahsolute  preservation  of 
ail  ancient  document  in  its  inte<;rity.  unless  it  \w  u  matter 
of  i(»te-leai  ned  ritual  like  the  \  e«l;is.  is  not  to  he  looked 
for  iu  a  stale  of  civilization  in  whidi  ruanu^cripl.^  are  not 
nhundnnt  nm\  the  knowli  il;^'e  nt  readin*:»  treneral.  There  is 
uvt  r\\  helming'  internal  evidence  of  the  manipuUilion  of  the 
Christian  Gospels  :  and  the  r»  asnn  why,  after  a  certain 
time,  tlieir  text  hecame  suhstantially  fixed,  was  just  the 
multiplicity  of  the  copies,  and  the  ecclesiastical  habit, 
derived  from  old  Greek  political  usage,  of  meeting  in 
Councils.  And  even  as  it  was,  we  know  that  so  late  as 
the  fifth  century  the  text  of  the  *'  three  witness«>s  "  was 
fraudulently  inserted  in  1  John  v.,  and  that  this  one  fort];ery 
was  ultimately  accepted  by  the  entire  Western  Churcli 
from  about  1550  down  to  last  century^  when  earlier  copies 
were  authoritatively  collated.  Now,  in  India  down  till 
recent  times,  the  frame  of  mind  in  regard  to  narratives  of 
the  lives  of  the  Gods  would  be  exactly  that  of  the  early 
Christians  who  manipulated  the  first  and  second  Gospels, 
and  compiled  the  third  and  fourth.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  canon  or  a  received  text:  there  was  no 

apostolic  **  tradition  ;  there  were  no  religious  councils ; 
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110  scliolars  whose  business  it  was  to  compare  manuscripts, 
liesitles,  no  manuscript  lasted  long ;  Professor  Weber 
has  pointed  out  how  unfavourable  is  the  Indian  climate  to 
any  such  preservation.^  In  fine,  the  /r-composition  of 
sticred  narratives  would  be  a  perfectly  natural  course.  13ut 
it  would  be  fallacious  in  the  extreme  to  argue  that  a  late 
redaction  meant  late  invention  ;  on  the  contrarv,  there  is 
good  reason  to  l)elieve  that  late  redactions  would  often  take 
in  floating  popular  myths  of  great  antiquity,  which  had 
merely  missed  Ijeing  committed  to  writing  before.  For 
this  view,  modern  research  in  Folk  Lore  should  have  pre- 
pared all  investigators.  Our  every-day  nursery  fables  are 
found  to  be  in  substance  as  old  as  the  art  of  story-telling, 
older  than  literature,  as  old  as  religion. 

Now,  it  is  a  general  rule  in  ancient  mythology  that  the 
birtlidays  of  (rods  were  asfntltitiicul  and  the  simple  fact 
that  the  Punina  gives  an  astronomical  moment  for  Krishna's 
birth  is  a  sufticient  proof  that  at  the  time  of  writing  they 
h(i(l  a  fixed  date  for  it.  The  star  Uohini  under  which  ho 
was  born,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  the  name  given  in 
one  variation  of  the  Krishna  legend  to  a  wife  of  Vasudeva 
who  bore  to  him  Riima,  as  Devaki  (sometimes  held  to  be 
the  mother  of  Rama  also)  bore  Krishna.  Here  we  are  in 
the  thick  of  ancient  astrological  myth.  Uohini  (our 
Aldebaran)  is  "  the  red,"  *'  a  mythical  name  also  applied 
now  to  Aurora,  now  to  a  star."^  We  have  seen  in  the 
case  of  Christianity  how  a  universal  astrological  festival,  of 
immemorial  antiquity,  came  to  be  specialized  for  Christians  ; 

•  Imi.  Ant.  iii.  24<J ;  Berlin  lecture,  p.  30 ;  iind  llistnrif  of  I  ml  ion  Litrminrc, 
Kn^.  tr.  pp.  lKl-2.  Cp.  Maciiulay,  Trevelyiin's  l.i/e.  l-vol.  e«l.  p.  323.  A 
friend  in  Uurnin,  to  whon>  I  hiul  wnt  a  book,  writes  me  that  it  has  to  be 
liM-ketl  up  in  an  air  tight  box  ^iurin^^  the  wet  seAson,  otherwise  it  wouhl  be 
ilestroye<l. 

"  This  hohlsKOod  even  if  we  re<'o>^nize  in  myths  of  menaced  divine  cliildren 
an  idea  of  the  danj,'ers  run  by  the  plante<l  seed  lK.'fore  it  ripens.  Some  such 
i«b»a  is  HU^;K*-'Hte<l  in  the  myth  that  Ino,  the  second  wife  of  Athanuis,  sK>ui;ht  to 
destroy  the  children  of  the  first  wife  Ncphel^?  (the  Cloud),  by  telling  the 
Women  of  the  hind  to  dry  the  wheat  l>efore  sowiuR  it.  On  the  failure  of  the 
harvest  she  planned  that  the  messeni^ers  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  should 
brinft  the  answer  that  I'hrixus,  the  »on  of  Nephel^,  shouM  be  sacrificed 
(Ai>oll{Hlorus,  I.  ix.  1).  Uul  tilt' story  of  the  dr'  '  1-wheat  looks  like  a  late 
fancy  framed  in  elaljoralion  of  Ino's  plot. 

*  Barth,  Rdigiom  of  India,  p.  173.   
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and  it  tt»  dtflrlT  Dot  odIv  ^.loscqlble  but  likelj  that  every 
afitTDlogical  ffr^dral  of  ErbhiiaiKm  «as  id  vogoe  in  other 
Xndiui  vorships  helore  ErishDaism  ptcrailed.  In  these 
mati^^rs  ihtrre  i>  rwdly  no  iTiventioii :  there  is  only  readjusl- 

LLt:.:.  Bin  a  HiijJu  i-.-iival  eouuected  wiilj  the  star- 
name  P»^•):i!^.  l!je  l-irtli  of  Kri>lina  sliould  l)e  l>on(i\\«  (l 
'  from  (.'hri-iia!iit\ ,  wjit-re  t]ie  Mrth  connects  with  the  rix  n{ 
tlir  eoii>it-lhiiion  r<r'/''.  tliere  i>  no  iiha<io\v  of  reason  f<»r 
Mipiv>>ii;i:.  The  verv  fact  that  no  accoiuii  ^iven  in  tlie 
ohler  P'^^ui;t>  n{  the  ri>e  of  tlie  fe>tival  tells  in  favmir  of 
its  antujuny.  Mi]>j><>se  the  festival  to  l>e  the  nMest  datmn 
in  the  ca^e,  the  iMui>>iun  to  date  its  snuning  in  the  record 
is  jnst  \v}]at  vronld  hapi>en — just  what  happened  in  Chris- 
lianity.  It  wonid  have  l>een  a  simple  matter  for  the  early 
Christiiins  to  insert  'ioth  I>ei*ember  in  their  records  as 
the  date  of  their  Crod's  birtli :  hut  they  did  tmt  do  so, 
just  because  that  was  so  notoriously  a  fe6ti\'al  of  extreme 
antiqoitT.'  And  the  birthday  of  Krishna  may  have  been 
that  of  another  God  before  hhn. 

But  the  most  singular  matter  in  regard  to  Professor 
Weber*8  argument  is  the  fact  that  the  date  of  the  Krishna 
Birth-Festival  is  neither  in  December  nor  in  January,  but 
in  the  month  of  Jnitf.*  That  is  to  say,  it  corresponds  not 
with  Christmas  but  with  the  £g\ptian  festival  of  "the 
Birthday  of  the  Eyes  of  Horns,  when  the  Sun  and  the 

*  It  is  wortli  \\l:ii<  in  tliis  (oautxiuni  tu  itcuU  iLt  siHtenient  oi  Ovi«i  in  his 
I'tmli  (i.  (>o7)  thtii  he  went  three  or  four  times  through  the  officiiil  list  of 
festival^:,  ill  \  am.  l«x>kin^  for  ih.- .l  it.  .-f  tin  v]>\  Senientivfr  nr  Ffsfival  of 
Sowing,  whu  ii  was  not  written  <iown.  hee  Uvid'b  expliiuution  an<i  that  of 
Maorobius  ( StUurnalia,  i.  16),  cited  by  Keii^tley  in  hig  ed.  of  the  Fa*ti. 
Tlu  rr^  were  fixetl  antJ  untixeil  fe»^tivals,  Statiiue  ;in<l  ('<>>irt  jitiftr,  of  which  thr 
hitter  were  *'  auaually  given  out,  for  c«rtaio  or  even  uueertaiu  days,  by  the 
niafnstrates  or  priestft/*   Cp.  Fraser,  tioMen  tkntffk^  i.  SOS,  note. 

Arroi.Iin-:  to  Profr--.  1  «1<  (".iih.  rti  tf  1-  {Zool.  Mijth.  i.  51 1  it  is  customary 
"towards  the  end  of  December'"  to  give  pretseota  of  cows  "in  cnlebratiou  of 
the  new  Bolar  year,  or  th«  birth  of  the  pantorttl  Gnd  Krithna**;  but  this 
apponiN  to  l)f  an  <  ir.-r.  i.iMl.iihly  resultinK  from  Professor  \Vel)er's  omitision  to 
hiy  stresH  on  the  tlaK-  in  hia  standard  treatise.  But  doubtleaa  GubernatU 
could  explain  the  nudautnmer  birth  of  the  black  Snn-God  in  terms  of  solar 
mytholoyv.  If  tin  \v]iit«  Sun-God  who  is  lK>rn  at  ChriHtmaf.  But  on  this 
Leatl  it  should  be  noted  that  the  death  of  the  Sun-God  Tammuz  (Adonis)  was 
celebrated  In  different  climates  at  different  times.  See  Alax  MiUJer,  Satural 
Jtchuton,  1889,  pp.  and  Fraxer,  as  last  cited.  And  see  berainafter, 

jSec.  XV. 
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Ikfoon  are  come  into  one  straight  line  — a  festival  held  on 
tilt'  :?Oth  (lay  of  the  Egyptian  Tnnnth  Epap  or  Epiphi  or 
£mpbi«24th  July,  which  was  the  last  day  of  the  Egyptian 
year.  Yet  it  never  occara  to  Weher  to  connect  the 
Krishnaite  Birth-Festival  with  this  purely  Pagan  and  pre- 
Christian  festival.  Indeed  one  may  go  through  Weber's 
treatise  without  discovering  what  the  date  in  question  b. 
As  he  says  in  answer  to  a  criticism,  "The  date  itself 
(December  or  July,  midwinter  or  midsummer)  2)lai/g  no 
part  at  all  in  tliscuuion,  and  is  only  si^oken  of  inci- 
dentally" in  a  parenthesis.*  Bo  the  proposition  is  that 
the  Hindus  celehrated  the  hirthday  of  Krishna  in  July  hy 
Wiiy  of  iniitalin^Mlie  Christian  fabhiuu  of  celehrating  Christ's 
n;iti\  itv  in  Janiiurv.  One  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  liow 
Prof*  s»or  Weher  can  thus  make  so  licrht  of  such  an 
iiiil>(»rtant  item.  If  the  Krishna  Hirth-Festivfil  wtre 
horr(>\v(^d.  why  should  tlif  hoirowcis  select  a  midbunmier 
instead  ui  a  midwinter  (lat<'  for  their  importation?  Why, 
indeed,  should  they  not  place  tlieir  God  s  liirthday,  if  it 
only  occurred  to  them  late  in  the  day  to  jj;ive  him  a 
birthday,  on  one  of  the  other  Krishnaist  festivals  ?  1 
have  not  noticed  tiiat  Professor  Weher  theorises  on  the 
origin  of  these  ;  hut  their  probably  astronomical  origin  is 
surely  important  to  the  argument.  .  As  the  historian 
Elphinstone  has  pointed  out,  Even  Mr.  Bentley,  the  most 
strenuous  opponent  of  the  claims  of  the  Hindus  *'  to  an 
extremely  ancient  knowledge  of  astronomy,  "pronounces 
in  his  latest  work  that  their  division  of  the  ecliptic  into 
twenty-seven  lunar  mansions  (which  supposes  much 
previous  observation)  was  made  1442  years  before  our 
era'*' — ^that  is,  centuries  before  the  first  traces  of 
systematic  astronomy  in  Grreeee.  Supposing  the  division 
in  question  to  have  been  derived  by  the  Hindus  from  the 
Akkadians,  the  argument  remains  the  same.  Astronomical 
festivals,  in  any  case,  the  Hindus  must  have  had  from  a 
very  remote  antiquity  ;*  and  every  argument  from  analog^' 

>  Platareb,      and  (hirU,  e.  52.  *  IndiaH  Antiqimry^  949. 

I!i^t,,rii  nf  IiuU.i,  ed.  mWt,  p.  110. 
*  On  Yedio  fe«livtil&  see  Frofesi^r  MoxMuller's  A'dfuru^  Ueltgion,  pp.  524-6. 
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in  history  goes  to  .supian  t  the  view  tliat  their  now  popular 
seasonal  festivals  arc  pieliistorie,  an<]  that  some  of  them 
may  ex  en  be  derived  from  l>ravidian  ur  pic-Ai  yan  practice. 
And  when  we  compare  a  few  of  their  nsn^^cs  with  those  of 
Cliristianity,  it  becomes  plain  that  we  must  eitiier  suppose 
them  to  have  i)orrowed  a  great  deal  more  than  Professor 
Weber  says,  or  give  up  his  tlieory  altogether  and  look  for» 
if  anything,  a  reverse  historic  process.  The  points  of 
resemblance  are  numerous  and  suggestive. 

"Tim  n«w  year  of  i1i<  luni-soltu  coinpututiun  now  in  n-*    in  India] 

In  j^'iiis  \v\\h  the  first  of  Clmitui.  uhu  }i  falls  soniewheiv  in  the  coursr  of 
Miiicli,  ;iii<l  in  '^nlnr  reck<>iun>.'  i.s  said  to  agree  with  the  enUranoe  of  the 

sua  intu  ihi;  >\iiu  Moshti,  m  Ai  ifs"'  - 

that  is,  the  sign  of  the  Ram  or  Lamb,  wliich  in  the  Mithraic 
svstem  was  the  "  new  dav,  "  the  creation  dav,  and  the 
greatest  festival/'*  and  in  Christianity  is  associated  with 
the  sacrifice  of  the  God,  symholized  as  n  Lamh,  on  a  luni- 
solar  and  therefore  variable  date  connected  with  the  vernal 
equinox. 

"There  was,  however,  a  jierioil  iit  which  u  diflferent  principle  wan 
followed' ....  the  new  year  then  coinniencwl  the  first  of  the  solar 
month  Ma«ha,  the  date  of  the  Makuru-Sankjanti,  or  the  sun's  entrance 
into  the  sign  Cupricornus,  iiienttenl  with  the  Uttarayana,  or  return  of 
that  lominftry  to  the  regions  of  the  north,  or,  in  fact,  to  the  winter 
solstice."* 

The  Indian  and  European  dates  do  not  actually  corre- 
spond: ^'ith  us  21st  December  is  the  time  of  the  sun's 
entering  Capricorn,  the  sign  of  the  Goat,  while  the  Hindus 

put  it  on  the  first  of  their  solar  month  ^la^^lia  =  Tith 
J.iiiiiaiy.    Hut  the  astronomical  motive  is  explicit  ;  and 

wIk'ii  iu>le  thai  this  old  fcNtival,  htill  in  foii-f,  lasts  three 
days,  and  that  the  tlay  alter  the  sun's  eulLi  ini^  ('a])ricorn 
is  termed  M;ittu  Poii^^mI,  or  the  feast  of  cattle,  we  .see  a 
new  coiiliriiiaUon  of  the  argument  of  l^upuis'  that  the 
luytli  ot  u  Chrititian  God  being  born  in  a  stable  (which 

1  H.  11.  Wilson,  JlcliiiiouH  Festival  of  the  Hitulun^  Works,  ii.  IfiH. 
'  Wait,  as  rite<l.  p.  IH'J. 
S.,t4-  h,j  U'lioon.   According  to  Bentley,  thia  wtui  1181  b.c.  HUtarical 

Vietr  ot  llinilii  (  frnitomyt  p.  30. 
*  Wiloon,  at.  cited. 

Ongim,H€  Umti  U*  ChJU»,  ed.  1835-6,  vti.  104. 
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corresponds  so  strikififxly  witli  many  otlit  r  luytlis  of  (  Jods— 
as  Krishna,  Hermes,  Hercules — born  or  brought  up  among 
cattle)  is  really  at  bottom  or  by  adaptation  astronomical  or 
zodiacal,  and  is  properly  to  l>e  traced  to  the  relative  position 
oi  the  figures  in  the  fuller  zodiac  or  celestial  sphere.  Of 
course  the  solar  element  is  manifest  in  the  Hindu  us»ige. 

TIh'  (lay  of  the  Makara  Sankr^uti,  or  Perum  Pongal,  is 
dedicated  to  the  son,  and  the  day  of  the  Miitto  Pongal  to 
Indra ;  they  are  both  comprised  in  the  term  Pongal,  which 
b  an  anniversary  festival  of  a  week^s  duration."'  Now» 
several  of  the  usages  in  this  and  other  Hindu  festivals  are 
traceable  in  Europe  in  non-Christian  as  well  as  in  Christian 
times.  The  Greeks  had  a  festival  in  the  month  Poseidon, 
or  January,  in  which  they  worshipped  Neptune,  or  the  Sea, 
in  like  manner  as  the  Hindus  [at  the  same  time]  worship 
the  ocean.'**  But  there  is  no  more  remarkable  correspon- 
dence than  that  between  the  Hindu  practice  of  honouring 
the  ciittU'  at  this  lime  ami  tlie  btriiiige  Ciiliiolic  function  of 
blessin;^'  the  cattle — cows,  liorses,  goats,  asses,  etc. — at 
Rumt)  on  St.  Anthony's  day  ^.January  17th).  Let  Professor 
Wilson  testify : — 

"The  tiiiiL-  .if  fli..-  .vi,u.  ihe  decoratinj?  of  tlif  t  iiltle.  the  sprinkling-  of 
them  v^\ih  wutor.  himI  the  very  purport  of  the  biissaing,  tbHt  they  umy  im 
exempt  from  «vil»,  are  »o  decidedly  Indian,  that  could  a  Draviia 
BnduBMi  be  tet  down  of  %  fodden  in  ibe  PUusiit  ftnd  were  he  Mked 
whal  oenmony  he  witneaaed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  anewer;  he 
would  at       deoleve  th^  wen  celebrating  the  PongiJ.^** 

Kow,  no  student  can  well  believe  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
usage  really  originated,  as  the  &ble  tells,  in  the  fact  that 
St.  Anthony  tended  swine.   These  are  the  theories  of  the 

Dark  Ages.  To-day  even  semi-orthodox  scholarship 
decides  that  "  So  far  as  myths  consist  of  explanations  of 
ritual  tlu'ir  valiio  is  altogether  secondary  ;  ami  it  ni  iv  !><_! 
ntVii  incd  with  contidence  that  in  almost  every  case  (In  nnjth 
id  I  ii  i'fl  from  thf  ritKfif,  (iml  mtt  thr  ritiidl  f  idiii  flie  myth  ; 
for  the  ritual  was  tixed  and  the  myth  was  variable;  the 

>  Wil^n.  as  cited,  p.  178. 
»  Id.  p.  175. 

•  Wilflon,  as  dted,  pp.  17S-9. 
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ritual  wah  ohli^^atoiy,  mikI  faith  iu  the  myth  \v»ib  at  the 
discretion  of  the  worshipper."* 

Tills  liolds  true  for  every  rclij^Moii  :  aiul  ii  we  apply  the 
])rinci]il(  nt  llie  case  of  t Imstiaiiity  we  shall  make  an  eiitl 
of  lii  ii'  piL'ti'iices  than  that  as  to  the  horrowin^'  of  ("liris- 
tion  practices?  hy  Krislniaism.  Tt  is  not  ar^iUMl,  of  course, 
that  Roman  Christianity  horrowed  its  ritual  usa''e.>  direct 
from  India  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  presumption  is  tliat  these 
usages  were  even  more  widespread  than  the  *'  Aryan  race  *' 
in  pre-historic  times.  The  Roman  Catholic  celebration  of 
St.  Anthony's  day  prohaldy  derives  from  the  ancient 
Paganalia  or  Feriae  Sementivse,  agricultural  festiWties  in 
which  the  cattle  were  garlanded  at  this  very  season  of  the 
year and  it  is  possible  that  even  the  modern  name  came 
from  that  of  one  of  the  Antonines.  But  if  Christianity  is 
thus  seen  deriving  its  festival  days  from  immemorial 
custom,  what  reason  is  there  to  surmise  that  conservative 
and  custom-loving  India  came  to  Alexandria  for  the 
hint  to  celebrate  the  astrological  birthday  of  Krishna? 
Erishnaism  has  a  number  of  festivals  of  which  no  pro[>er 
account  seems  yet  to  be  accessible  in  England,  that  given 
in  Balfour's  Imlian  CpclopmUa  b^ing  so  inexact  that  one  is 
at  a  loss  to  know  whether  in  some  cases  different  fustix  al- 
names  do  not  apply  to  one  and  the  same  feast.  But  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  one  great  ]>olu  or  Dola  Yatrsi  festival,  the 
"swinghi<,^  festival.  "  which  l>egins  ahuut  tlie  middle  of 
Mai'ch  (rhalguna)  and  lasts  us  a  rule  fifteen  days.    In  the 

>  Professor  Robertson  Smith,  The  lUUfiimi  of  the  Sfmiten,  18S9,  p.  19. 

This  tnnxiiu  of  intrrpretation  <l<ites  back  to  fifuzcr  lHlO-1'2).  and 

to  K.  O.  Miillei  :  i)r«:ln>ineiw»,  1820,  p.  101;  Iiitrotliu  tum  to  a  Svinitific 
Sygfem  of  Mijtholoity  (1825),  Eng.  tr.  lS44.pp.  171, 176. 195,  206;  Hhtoryof 
(ireek  I.if'iotf  r,ii(j.  ti.  pp.  2H7X).  Sw  it  also  laid  down  by  Kcmick, 
Ancient  f-:;i>ji>t,  isOO,  i.  411,  413;  A.  DeiUund,  Ktude*  de  MythoUtgie  et 
Arehm>b«ii<  nrrt  qHen,  Rennes,  1856,  p.  35;  and  Grote,  end  of  db.  i,  Cp. 
Mis^  TTaii  i^iiii,  M iftliolofiii  atiil  Mainninntit  of  .hicieiit  Athntu,  1H\)0,  pp.  xxvi. 
xxxiii.;  and  Mr.  Fiazer, (ifdden  Jimtgh^psLSsim.  "Ko  people  ovei  observed 
a  custom  because  a  mythical  being  was  said  to  have  once  noted  in  a  certain 
way.  [An  unwarranted  negative,  by  the  way.j  But,  «>ii  tlit  contrary,  all 
peoples  have  inventeti  niytlis  to  explain  why  tliey  observed  tertain  customs.'' 
**  A  myth  is  never  .so  giaphic  and  pr^iM>  iu  its  detaihi  as  when  it  is  a  simple 
transcript  of  a  cert monv  wiiich  the  author  of  a  myth  witneased  withhiaeyes** 
(Work  la^t  citetl,  ii.  128,  24G). 

«  Ovid,  1-aitti,  i.  603.  Cp.  Middleion,  Letter  from  Home,  ed.  1741,  iin.  xv.- 
xix.  and  141-148. 
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large  British  towns  it  is  or  was  restricted  to  three  Uuvh  on 
account  of  the  Ul^erties  taken  :  but  amonj];  the  Rajputs  it  is 
or  was  the  practice  to  celeln  ate  it  for  forty  days,^  with 
more  or  less  licence.  Now  this  practice  has  certainly  an 
astronomical  or  seasonal  origin  ;  and  is  as  certainly  akin 
to,  or  as  old  as,  the  ancient  celebration  of  the  Dionysia  or 
Liheralia  in  honour  of  the  Bun-  and  Wme-God  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  There  was  a  "swinging  festival" 
in  ancient  Greece;'-'  m  l  this  too  has  survived  to  modem 
times.^  The  17th  of  March  was  the  date  of  the  Liberalia  in 
Rome ;  and  licence  was  the  note  of  the  festival.  It  would 
be  just  as  reasonable  to  derive  the  Indian  "swinging 
festival  of  the  vernal  equinox  from  the  Christian  cele- 
bration of  the  rising  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  as  to  argue 
that  the  Krishna  Birth-Festival  is  similarly  derived. 

XI.  The  Solar-Child  Myth. 

Tlie  further  we  collate  the  main  Christian  myth-motives 
with  tliDse  of  KrislinaisTu.  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear 
that,  instead  of  the  latter  lieing  borrowed  from  the  ff)rHier, 
they  are,  not  indeed  the  originals  from  which  Christianity 
borrowed,  hut  always  presumptively  the  more  ancient ;  and 
in  one  or  two  cases  they  do  appear  to  he  t lie  actual  sources 
of  Gospel  stories.   We  have  seen  how  Professor  Weber 

»  Kev,  W.  O.  8iroi»oii'»  ed,  of  Moor'»  HuuJh  Pantheon,  1864,  pp.  139-144. 

*  AthenAQB,  xiv.  10. 

^  ^fiH.s  Hanrtson,  Mytkotogg  and  MoHumeMtii  of  Ancient  Athen»^  pp. 

xxxix.-xliii. 

*  fck)  calle<!  because  of  the  ritual  prnctio©  of  swingiiiK  an  image  in  a  chftir. 
Bat  this  )ii  a(  tice,  ticconling  to  Bnlfour'K  Tml.  Cijr.  (art.  Krishna),  would 
appear  to  olitnin  nlsn  nt  unother  Krishnaite  festival  of  thtvf  or  five  days* 
(turation  in  the  month  Shiavaiia  July-August ;  which  1  luke  to  be  either 
the  Birth  Festival  proper  or  the  special  foi  ui  of  it  called  Jaynnt>,  which 
d<  ]>4'iMU  on  a  particular  rnnjnnrtiou  of  flif  stiu  Hohini  ( Wehfr,  p.  221 ;  cp. 
pp.  202-3).    On  this  I  can  tiixl  no  exact  ititorumlion.    In  the  month  Kartika 

-Ootober-Noveinlier,  there  is  yet  another  festival.  « olebrating  the  Gopt 
revels.  In  a  note  to  Wilson's  NV/ff/  Sperhnrn*  of  it, e  Theatre  f»J  tUr  Uimlu* 
(iKHi),  ii.  2G4),  citing  the  Bhavishyottara  Puraiui,  it  is  explained  that  many  of 
the  Hindn  featlTala  have  h«en  4i^lac«d.  Thus  a  festival  once  named  the 
IIolik&  is  now  termr*!  the  i>olii  Y'lli  *i  (ui  "  >;winf:inp  nf  the  (hhU  ')  ;  mwl  tlic 
Doia  Y4tra  and  llath  Y&trii  have  abo  been  displaced,  and  in  iiengal.  at  least, 
transfened  to  festivala  appropriated  to  Kruhna  alone,  in  the  months  of 
JyeahUk  and  Asharh,  June-July." 
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concedes  that  the  story  of  King  Kansa's  killing  of  Bevaki^s 
earlier  children  in  the  attempt  to  kill  Krishna  in  not  onl}' 
pre-Christian  l)ut  uf  uld  mythic  standing,  and  that  it  was 
the  subject  of  dramatic  r<  jn  i  sriitatiniis  before  our  era. 
Now,  the  myth-motive  in  quebtiun  is  at  bottom  one  that 
is  extremely  familiar  in  ancient  li  Ljcnd  :  and  nothing  is 
more  unsatiHfactorv  in  the  modeni  discu>si(>ii  of  Krisluiaite 
origins  than  the  way  in  which  this  fact  has  hccn  overlouKcd. 
About  a  hundred  years  a,L;o  Maurice^  caUnl  attention  to  \]w 
parallel  between  the  story  ol  Krishna's  infancy  and  that  of 
the  infancy  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  as  tuld  bv  Herodotus,'^  four* 
hundred  yearn  bf>fore  our  era.  The  storv  about  Cyrus  is 
biiefly  as  follows.  Astya*^es,  king  of  the  Medes,  having 
had  a  remarkable  (and  Kabelaisian)  dream  about  bis 
daughter,  which  portended  great  things  of  her  progeny, 
gave  her  in  marriage  to  a  Persian  of  private  station,  named 
Cambyses.  A  year  after  her  marriage,  when  she  was 
pregnant,  he  had  a  still  more  alarming  if  less  unmentionable 
dream,  whereupon  he  sent  to  Persia  for  her  and  put  her 
under  a  guard,  resolving  to  destroy  whatever  should  be 
bom  of  her;  the  Magi  having  signified  that  his  dream 
meant  that  her  offspring  would  reign  in  his  stead.  The 
officer  (Harpagus)  whom  he  entrusted  with  the  task, 
however,  shrank  from  the  act,  sent  for  one  of  the 
king*8  cowherdfl,  Mitradates,  and  ordered  him  to  expose 
the  child  on  a  mountain  abounding  in  wild  beasts.  All 
the  same,  the  child  was  clothed  in  -(dd  and  a  rol)e  of 
various  colours."  \\  hen  I  he  hrrdsman  got  home,  his  wife 
had  just  been  delivered  of  a  still-horn  child  ;  and  they 
agreed  to  give  U])  itn  l)ody  to  Harpagus  as  that  of  the 
young  prince,  dead  from  exposure,  whih*  they  actually 
reared  the  prince  as  their  own  child,  giving  liim  another 
name  than  Cyrus.  When  the  child  giows  to  l>oyhood.  In; 
of  course  reveals  royal  4ualilies ;  and  while  **  playing  in 
the  village  in  which  the  ox  stalls  were  "  be  is  chosen  by  the 
other  boys  as  their  king,  and  causes  a  disobedient  play- 
fellow to  be  scourged.   This  Astyages  discovers,  and  the 

>  Uittory  0/  Hindwtan,  ii.  478.  *  B.  i.  107-180. 
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story  comes  out.  Astyages  punishes  Harpagus  by  ciuising 
him  miktiowingly  to  eat  the  ilesh  of  his  own  child  ;  bat  is 
told  by  the  Magi  that  as  his  dream  has  been  already 
fulfilled  in  the  coronation  of  Cyrus  by  the  village  children, 
he  may  safely  let  him  go.  Later,  of  course,  Harpagus 
secretly  helps  Cyras  to  make  an  insmTection ;  Astyages 
impales  the  Magi,  but  gives  the  command  of  his  troops  to 
Harpagus,  who  betrays  him ;  and  Cyrus  reigns,  but  without 
killing  his  grandfather.  Of  Cyrus'  death,  Herodotus  tells, 
there  were  many  accounts;  and  in  one  of  these^  he  is 
declared  to  have  been  cntcified  by  an  Amazon  queen  of 
Scythians. 

lit'ie.  tliiiii,  we  have  an  old  invih.-  in  which  aheady,  how- 
ever, certain  primeval  mythical  details  are  seen  uioditied  to 
suit  history,  'i'iic  name  C  vrus,  in  its  Persian  loi  in,  was  or 
stood  fur  that  of  the  suu.^  and  ihf  historic  (  yrus  simply 
had  fatliered  on  him  tin-  popuhir  sun-legend,  with  modilica- 
tions.  Thus  tlie  lierdsman's  wife's  name  mea!is  ''the 
hitch  ":  and  it  is  explained  that  this  is  how  the  >to)y  arose 
ot  Cyrus  heing  suckled  hy  a  hitcli — a  myth  which  at  once 
recalls  the  storv  of  Bomulus  and  Remus,  suckled  hy  a  she- 
wolf ;  and  of  Jupiter,  suckled  by  the  she-goat  Amalthea.^ 
Ai^iiiri,  the  secret  message  from  Harpagus  in  Media  to  Cyrus 
in  Persia  is  sent  enclosed  in  the  bodv  of  a  hare — ^an  animal 
which  in  early  mythology  repeatedly  plays  the  part  of  a 
niessage-bringer.*  And  the  robe  "  of  many  coloiurs "  is, 
like  Joseph's  coat,  plainly  the  many-tinted  cloud-drapery  of 
the  8un.  Apart  from  these  details,  the  story  of  the  exposure 
of  the  infant  hero  is  plainly  cognate  with  the  legends  of  the 
exposure  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  of  ^sculapius,  of  Attis,  of 
Semiramis,  of  Cybele,  of  Telephos,  of  Ion,  of  lamos,  of  a 
dozen  other  myth-heroes,  including  Moses,  the  circum- 
stances of  whose  exposure  are  so  strikingly  recalled  by  the 

*  DiodoniK  Siculus,  ii.  44. 

*  A  similar  story  appears  to  have  been  told  of  the  hero  GilKftHics  in  the  old 
Assyrian  inythulo){>-.  See  .Klian» /^f  nat.  attim.  liuil;  aad  cp.  Uutland, 
The  Lrijeml  itf  Perfcuf,  i.  (5-7. 

"  Plutarch,  Artajeerxea,  bejnnning. 

*  CwllimiK  hiis.  Hymn  to  Xeim,  40. 

*  Gubernntis,  ZtHtbujUal  MyOutUujy^  ii.  77,  7'J. 
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Jesuist  story  of  the  massacre  of  the  illli<)L•('llt^5 ;  and  parts 
of  the  tale  are  found  closely  paralleled  in  the  northern 
lepjend  of  British  Arthur,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Q£dipus.^ 
The  child  Arthui*,  like  Cyrus,  is  robed  m  gold,  and  like 
him  is  secretly  sent  to  he  suckled  hy  one  not  his  mother.'-^ 
In  the  older  mythology  -^Isculapius,  exposed  as  a  child,* 
is  found  by  Autolaus  and  nursed  l)y  Trygon  (=**  the  turtle- 
dove  *') ;  or,  in  another  myth,  suckled  by  a  she-goat  and 
protected  by  a  watch-dog  or,  in  yet  another,  reared  by  the 
Magnesian  centaur.  Attis,  whom  his  mother,  the  river- 
nymph  Nana,  bears  after  impregnation  by  a  miraculous 
pomegranate,  for  which  her  father  seeks  to  starve  her  to 
death,  is  exposed  by  the  father's  orders,  and  is  found  and 
nourished  by  a  goatherd,^  or  a  goat.^  Hemiramis  ("  Istar 
in  another  guise  ''^)  was  &bled  to  have  been  exposed  for  a 
whole  year  in  the  desert  and  nouriBhed  by  doves,  as  Elijah 
is  nourished  for  many  dayshy  ravens  in  the  Hebrew  mytli.^ 
Cyhele,  dauf^htt  r  of  Maion  and  |)inflyma.  is  exposed  as  an 
infant  l>y  lici-  father  on  the  nuMniiain  Cvlielus,  and  is 
suckled  by  panthers  and  other  wild  l»easts.^  Antiope, 
hearing  the  twins  Zethos  and  Ani])hion  to  /eus  and 
Kpopeos,  leases  them  in  a  *j;rotfo  in  swaddhn;^'  (dothes.  and 
they  are  found  l>y  a  slie])h('rdJ"  Ti  leplios  «»n  ot  Jh'i-cules,  is 
horn  secretly,  and  his  motlier  Augt*  liides  huii  ni  the  temple  of 
Athene,  of  which  she  is  priestess.  Aleus,  her  father,  linding 
the  child,  causes  him  to  he  exposed  on  the  Parthenian 
CV^ii'gin)  Mount,  where  he  is  nourished  by  a  doe,  or  a  goat, 
or  hy  shepherds :  and  at  the  same  time  Aleus  gives  Auge 
to  Nauplius  to  he  sold  or  drowned."  In  a  composite  version, 
Auge  and  the  child,  like  Danae  and  Perseus,  Semele  and 
Bionysos,  are  put  to  sea  in  a  chest.^^  Ion  is  placed  by  his 

*  Cox,  Miithidoijif  of  the  An/an  Satiotis,  e<l.  1S8*2.  pp  VM,  H12. 
Malory'ii  Mort  iVArthiirc,  chap.  iii.         ^  Paimuiuii,  viii.  25. 

*  Id.  ii.  «6.   Pindar,  Pyihw,  iii.  64. 

Ai  riohiii-.  V.  (5,  citinR  Tiiijothrus.  raii-anins,  vii.  17. 

'  Su^ce,  Hibbert  Lectures  on  the  Bubj^  luniiui  Itcligion,  p.  271. 

*  1  KingB  xvii.  6. 

"  Diodorus  Siouki«,  iii.  .5H,  Pausanins,  i.  38;  ii.  <i. 

"  Pausania^,  viii.  iS,  64 ;  Apollodorus,  ii.  7,  4 ;  iii.  9, 1 ;  i];«liaa,  Var,  Hi*t» 
xii.  42. 
^  Pausanias,  viii.  4. 
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mother  in  the  lock-ciive,  ii  possible  i)iev  to  beasts  and 
1  1!  i-.^  So  Phirtlo,  after  benriiij^  Aichnia^ora.s  to  Jfereules, 
i>  expo.setl  on  the  mountain  ()^tlilc^ua,  with  hw  cliild.  by 
b»  i-  father,  Alkimetleon,  wlio  dwelt  tlu  re  in  a  cnw  :  and  tin; 
call  of  a  jny  draws  to  them  the  attention  of  Hercules,  who 
saves  them.-  So  the  propliet-ehild  lamos,  son  of  Apollo,  is 
left  by  his  mother  Evadne,  hidden  in  the  rushes,  where  two 
aztire-eyed  dragons  feed  him  with  honey.'  And  so  Priam's 
son  Alexander  was  nonrishid  l»y  a  she-bear,  and  ^gistbus, 
son  of  Tliyestes  and  Palopea,  by  a  goat.^  Very  rarely  is 
the  di\i)K-  child  slain,  as  happens  to  the  babe  borne  to 
Apollo  by  Psamathe,  daughter  of  Crotopus.  Exposed  by  her 
for  fear  (as  usual)  of  her  father,  it  is  found  by  sheep-dogs 
and  killed.^ 

The  wish  of  the  bad  king  to  slay  the  hero-child,  again, 
is  the  specific  subject  of  many  more  myths.*  In  an  Arab 
legend  of  Abraham,  his  mother  hides  him  at  birth  because 
the  astrologers  and  wise  men  have  declared  that  according 
to  their  books  a  child  is  to  be  horn  who  will  destroy  the 
worship  of  idols  and  overthrow  King  Nemrod ;  and  the 
kijig  accordingly  gives  orders  to  destroy  all  the  male 
children  who  may  l)e  horn.  Hiding  him  in  a  c-.wo,  she 
puts  a  stone  at  the  muiiLh  and  there  suckles  him,  witliout 
IIk'  knowU'd^^e  even  of  her  husband  A'/er.*^  Tlie  same 
hlorv  is  tol<l  hy  the  Arahs  cuncerning  Danit^l,*^  as  l»y  the 
thnvs  concerning  Moses  ;  and  il  was  told  at  once  of  John 
and  of  .lesus  hy  the  early  Christists,^  who  were  in  all  like- 
lihood merely  fresbeiiiug  up  two  immemorial  forms  of 

J  Euripides.  lun.  17,  18.  27. 

*  PausanitiK,  viii.  1*2.  •  Tindar,  (fhjiiip.  vi.  GO,  ff. 

*  iilliHn,  as  cited.  I'ausanias,  i.  43. 

"  See  Mr.  Lang's  adniis»ion  in  regHrd  to  thr  Moses  myth,  citetl  above, 
p.  87.  At  times,  as  in  the  case  of  Saturn,  the  lather  huusell  in  the 
would-be  alayer.  I  '.vcn  Herakles,  in  frensj,  sUys  the  ehildmi  borne  to  him 
by  Megara.    ApoUodoi  u-,  ii.  1.  T2. 

*  Jierue  tie  Vllutoin  »  JUlittUwit,  vol.  xxii.  No.  1,  p.  57  (1890.  Juil.- 
Aodi).  As  ^wing  the  me<lley  of  ideas  in  mythology,  it  may  be  note<1  that 
in  thi^  story  the  world  in  ruled  at  the  timo  Viv  fmij- ynvrtTitrris  :  two  iinbt  lieverK, 
Memrod  and  Bacht  en  Smex  (Nebuchadnezjuu) ;  and  two  believers,  Zool 
Qnniiln  and  the  prophet  Solomon.  N«m«>d  rules  "the  ■e?eii  lonee,**  and 
dwells.  !it  Bahvloii. 

Bochart,  pi.  i.  UUruMilyma,  1.  ii.  o.  3. 

*  See  the  ProtetangfUon,  oc.  32,  S8. 
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popular  lelifjion  in  Syiia.  As  the  Mose.s  iiivili  dupli- 
cated in  tlu-  niytlisof  Cvnis*  and  Ronis,  ami  uiHjuestioiiiilily 
preceded  l>y  the  iiiyih  oi  Sargua,  it  would  seem  sufficiently 
idle  to  suppose  later  variants  to  \>e  derived  from  the  New 
Testament,  l^ut  with  all  this  parallelism  to  account  for, 
Professor  Weher  and  the  Christian  partizans  have  assumed 
out-of-hand  that  the  story  of  Krishna's  nativ  ity  was  just 
taken  from  the  Gospels,  leaving  the  Gospel  story  to  stand 
hy  its  own  sacrosanctity. 

Tti  point  of  fact  there  is  hardly  a  leading  detail  in  the 
Krishna  birth  legend  which  is  not  variously  paralleled  in 
other  early  non-Christian  mythology.  In  the  Greek 
pantheon,  God  after  God,  hero  after  hero,  is  found  to 
have  been  reared  under  difficulties.  "  Neither  in  picttires 
nor  in  story/*  says  the  chorus  in  the  Ion  of  Euripides,* 
''have  I  heard  that  the  children  sprung  from  the  Gods 
among  mortals  have  a  happy  life.*'  Ino,  mother  of 
Melicerta  (Melkarth),  leaps  into  the  sea  with  her  child,  to 
save  him  from  his  furious  father  Athamas,  who  has  killed 
her  previous  child  L»  arclius  :  and  the  two  are  saved  hy 
Nereids,  and  chau'^rd  by  robciduii  into  seu-dt  itit-s.'  Leto, 
pregnant  with  Apollo,  is  driven  from  phu'c  to  place  l»y  the 
jenlous  hate  of  Hen*.^  The  infant  Dionysos,  son  of 
Annuon  and  Amalthea.  is  sent  hy  his  father  to  a  secluded 
island,  and  [^niaidcd  hy  the  vii'-^'in  (ioddcss  Athene  from 
the  jealous  wrath  of  Uhea,  the  wife  of  Ammon.^  In 
another  version.  Hemele.  who  hears  Dionysos  to  Zeus,  is 
spirited  away  with  her  child  in  a  chost  hy  Cadmus:  the 
chest  is  thrown  in  the  sea  and  cast  ashore  ;  Semele,  found 
dead,  is  buried ;  and  the  wandering  lo  (who  in  the  common 

'  There  in  a  further  echo  of  it  in  the  story  of  the  infunt  CypseluA,  con* 
ccrninj^  whoiu  ihc  oim  lp  wnrnril  the  oligarchs  of  C-oriiith  that  he  would  be 
(lun^fKius  ij  ilit'iu,  and  who,  they  huvinn  failed  to  kill  him,  tiually  becomes 
tyraniios  of  Corinth  (UerodotuR,  v.  UH).  As  the  Ktoiy  further  makes  the 
mother  hide  Cypsi  luH  in  a  chest  (KiYtAr;).  it  is  pretty  clear  that  his  name 
had  poiuted  the  luyth-iuftkers  to  a  current  myth  in  which  a  child  so  hgures. 

>  Pausaniasi  i.  44 ;  Ovid«  Fasti,  vi.  489-4MK);  Mttam.  iv.  511-541.  Apol>0' 

doriiiK,  I.  ix.  2. 

*  Callimachus,  Hymn  to  JhUm,  55  ff.    Ilomerid.  Hymn  tu  iJelian  AjHjlUK 
'  DiodoroB  Sicalua,  iii.  68,  70. 
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mvtli  is  a  cow)  rears  the  child  in  a  cave.^  In  niiothf  r 
legend,  he  is  t^xcited  by  Here  to  140  aj^ainst  the  Tyrrhenian 
])ir;ites,  who  capture  liini.^  Simihuly,  Zeus  liiniself  in  liis 
infancy  is  stolen  away  hy  the  Curetes  from  fear  of  his 
father  Kroiios  (Baturn)  and  nursed  hy  the  nymphs  Ithome 
and  Neda;^  while  in  the  more  familiar  story  Kronoa 
devours  his  children  successively,  fearing  they  will  dis- 
possess him.  till  Rhea  his  wife  gives  him  a  stone  wrapped 
in  cloth,  which  he  swallows  in  place  of  the  new-born 
Jupiter,  whom  she  brings  forth  in  a  distatit  place  and 
rears  in  a  cave,  and  who  in  turn  overthrows  his  father,  aa 
Cyrus  overthrows  Astyages.^  Yet  again,  when  Arcadian  Rhea 
bears  Poseidon,  he  is  "deposited  with  the  flocks  and 
fed  with  the  lambs  and  in  this  case  she  gives  Kronos  & 
foal  to  eat.^  Hdre  in  one  story  exposes  the  child  Hephaistos.^ 
In  yet  another  story,  ^seulapius  narrowly  escapes  being 
burned  alive  with  his  mother  Coronis.^  Needless  to  speak 
of  the  serpents  sent  by  Here  against  Apollo  and  Artemis^ 
and  the  infant  Hercules,'  and  the  battling  of  the  young 
Horus  against  Typlion :  the  myth  is  universal.  The  idea 
jjassed,  a.-,  we  have  seen,  from  mythology  to  regal  )>iogniphy. 
Ages  before  Cyrus,  it  was  applied  to  Sargon,  in  whose 
epitaph  we  have  :  **  My  mutlici  the  princess  conceived  :  in 
a  secret  j)lace  hIh  brought  mi-  foi  tli.    She  i)laced  me  in  a 

basket  of    reeds  She   gave    uie    to    the    ri\»M-  which 

drowned  me  not  and   again  wt?  iiave  it  in  tlie 

mvths  of  lloroH  and  Moses.  And  vet  we  are  asked  to- 
believe  that  an  Indian  variant  of  this  mvth,  closelv  resem- 

»•         '  ft 

bling  one  current  in  Persia  ages  before  Christ,  is  wholly  or 
partly  borrowed  from  the  Christian  Gospels,  canonical  and 
apocryphal. 

'  I'uusuiniati,      24.         Emipidcs.  CijcUt^H,  11.       ^  Pausanitui,  iv.  33. 
^  HeKiod,  Tfteagotiy,  477-491;  Pauhuiiiiis,  viii.  H. 
'  liH.Ht  cit.  '■■  I'aiisanias,  i.  20. 

'  ruimanins,  ii.  20.  Pindar,  I*ijthia,  iii.  54-(i3.  Callisito,  bearing  Axcm  to. 
Jupiter,  ii^  turned  into  a  she-bear  by  Artemis ;  and  Hermes  has  to  he  sent  to 
save  the  child,    I'au^antiis,  viii.  3-4. 

"  Macrobius,  Saturnalia,  i.  17 ;  llyRinUij,  (ab.  140. 

I*  Pindar,  AVm.  i.  By  M .  Clermoat-GaQneiiu  thii»  myth  is  aooounted  for  as 
a  Greek  attempt  to  explain  an  Egyptian  Tase-pictore  of  Hortu  holding  the 
two  Her[)ent.s. 

tiayce,  Hibbttt  Leeiureti,  p.  26. 
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Cjinying  the  comparison  further,  we  note  a  variety  of 
parallels  in  re«;ard  to  wliicli  there  can  l)e  no  pretence  tliat 
ChriHtianity  is  liorroweil  from.  For  instance,  Krishna,* 
Apollo,^  Hermes/'  and  Jesus/  all  alike  speak  innuediately 
after  hirth.  Again,  the  story  of  the  God  heing  horn  in  a 
cave^  is  anticipated  in  the  case  of  Hermes  and  Dionysos, 
and  in  the  cave-worships  of  Adonis  and  Mithra.^  So 
thoroughly  did  this  particular  notion  possess  the  human 
intelligence  in  antiquity  that  it  was  grafted  on  the  hiograpliy 
of  the  philosopher  Confucius,  of  whom  it  is  told  that 
his  mother,  in  ohedience  to  a  vision,  went  to  a  cave  on 
Mount  Ne,  where  she  gave  him  hirth ;  that  ;^Lnii  had 
announced  to  her  the  honour  her  son  would  bring  her ; 
that  tlie  events  were  heralded  l)y  miraculous  portents,  and 
that  fairies  aUemletl  at  his  nativity.''    In  the  Greek  myth 

1  VUhnn  Pnrana.  Wibon^B  trane.  p.  502. 

-  Hoin.  Iltiiini  tn  Ihlimi   f/>n//.>.  10:^-32.    CallimacbuM,  Hymn  to  I»eUu, 
HG-7,  luakes  ApoUo  sptsuk  itt  the  n  umb. 
•»  Horn.  Hymn  to  Mermen,  17.  18,  29. 

'  KorAn,  Sum  xix.  <lviil.)    'Minv":  Xvtihk- (inxitel  it/ the  lu/aHty^  c,  \,  la 
P>ieudo-Mattkew,  c.  13,  Jesus  at  birth  stands  ou  his  feei, 
,   ^  Proterautteli(w,W,  21  (xii.  14;  xv.  <J|-    Arable  Go»pel  of  the  infanrff^ 
2,  3,  4,  5  (i.  0.  H,  9,  etc.).    I'studo-MHtthew.  oc.  13,  U. 

•'•  Sf<'  the  essay  on  Mithrnixtii,  hereinafter. 

■  Doujjhjs's  (\nii'iinniiimn,  p.  25.  Compare  the  foJIowin^^  native  aecount, 
^iven  hy  a  ('hiiu~<-  seholar  to  tlie  "  I'arhauieQl  of  HeliKions" :  "I  once 
looked  up  iln  ivation  of  the  word  'sinj,''  (stirnnnx  K  whieh  is  hy 
Hsu  She,  till'  plniolugist,  to  Ije  *  the  pnHUiet  of  man.  He  adds  tluil  in 
aneient  times  the  holy  mother  coneeived  a  child  by  heaven,  who  was  railed 
the  Son  of  Heiiven ;  on  this  nrfotin!  (hr  rharneter  '  sin},' '  i--  iri,i«lp  nf»  nf  tun 

Krte — 'me'  (woman)  foruunK  ilit'  out  part,  and  'shan><'  »lx)rn|  the  uiiier. 
the  historical  sketches  of  ancient  times  are  reeorde*!  many  instames  nt 
wonderful  birth.  It  wits  not  etmtined  to  nicti  f^f  ui-doin  and  virtue.  Tlu  rr 
in  an  ancient  saying  that  remarkable  men  have  remarkable  ciic omittances 
ttttendinir  their  births.  Tradition  hnK  handed  down  many  marvellous  cireoro- 
-t.im  *•>  l  onnrrtod  with  the  birth  of  f'onfiii  ins.  If  -aid  flint  two  dragons 
wound  their  bo<iies  round  the  house  where  he  was  born;  that  hve  men, 
venerable  with  age,  representing  the  five  planetn.  dewemled  unto  the  open 
court;  that  the  air  was  tille«l  with  musie ;  th:>t  ji  voice  eame  out  of  the 
heavens,  Haying:  'This  is  a  heaven-born,  divine  child,  hence  the  sound  of 
melodious  music  descends*:  that  a  unioom  threw  out  of  iU  mouth  a  book  of 
jade,  upon  which  was  en^THve*!  thi.4  inscription  :  '  Son  of  the  essence  of  water, 
who  Hhall  succeed  to  the  kingdom  of  the  degenerate  house  of  Chan.'  It  is 
also  said  that  the  Duke  of  Chan,  who  lived  five  hufidnMl  years  before 
Ckinfiiciiis,  on  coming  to  the  pltice  where  Cojifucius  was  to  be  born,  said: 
'  Five  hundred  years  hence,  on  tliis  sacreil  siHit.  shall  a  divine  chariu-t<  r  be 
l)orn.'  As  Confucitis  api>eaie<l  .it  the  time  predict<Kl.  the  Duke  of  iJlmii  is 
therefore  considere<l  to  have  had  a  previous  knowle<lKe  of  the  coming  of 
Cotifiii  ins.  The  fact  that  rnnfuritis.  during  his  lifetime,  oft<'n  dreiunctl  of 
the  Duke  of    Chan  is  also  attributed  to  this  circumKUuice.    Taien  of  this 
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of  Ion,  again,  the  mother  Creiisa,  after  bearing  the  child  to 
Apollo,  carries  him,  swaddled  and  cradled,  "  to  the  same 
cave  where  she  liad  been  nnited  to  the  God."*  Yet  further, 
the  accomit  of  Jesus  as  being  clioseu  king  by  his  ph\y- 
fellows,^  is  clearly  based  on  or  akin  to  the  Cyrus  legend, 
above  recapitulated  ;  and  the  various  accounts  of  his  games 
with  his  comrades,  which  seem  to  be  regarded  as  having 
suggested-  the  Gopi  revels  of  Krishna,  are  similarly  indi- 
cated in  Herodotus;  the  killing  of  boys  hy  Jesusf^  being 
mildly  paralleled  in  the  chastising  of  a  boy  hy  Cyrus,  as 
again  more  completely  in  the  killing  of  an  Egyptian  hy 
Moses.^  What  is  the  precise  historic  relation  between  the 
Krishna  and  the  Cyru^  legends  is  still  uncertain,  though 
the  connection  is  undoubtedly  close  but  on  any  view  the 
Christian  claim  is  out  of  the  question.  The  obviously 
mvthicHl  C  hristian  storv  of  the  massacre  of  the  innocents 

chanu-MT  were  scatteied  broftdca»<t  during  the  Hun  Dynasty  by  men  who 
dehfiht^Ml  in  the  mysteries  of  f»oonu\ncy,  priestcraft,  and  soothnayinf?.  Thouj^h 
Confuciani-sts  <lo  not  reject  such  stories  altogether,  they  do  not  set  much  vahie 
on  fthem.    Marvellous  tales  have  always  exerted  a  Hort  of  fascinating^  influence 

ovf-r  thf  niimK  of  llic  Chinese  i>eci|ilc  liotli  in  nncieiit  ami  in  ninflcni  times." 
l  lie  Hull.  I'UUK  Kvsau;,^  Vu,  Hi  \%a\\v\  written  lur  the  l^itilianient  of  liellgions. 

See  lU'iKjrt,  1893,  vol.  i.  p.  42f).   It  should  be  noted  that  the  •*  two  dragonii*' 

OC5cur  also  in  the  myths  of  Ion  ami  Ianio«. 

'  Euripi«les,  /oh,  Ili-IH.    LiUer  (U4U)  she  says  slie  bore  him  in  the  cave. 

*  Arabic  Vawyel  of  the  /if/Vfiicy,  oc.  41,  42  (zviii.  1,  7). 

'  Id,  46,  47  {xix,  21,  24);  Oimpel  of  Thtma*  (let  areek  form).  3, 4  {ii. 
4,  a). 

*  Exodus  a.  12. 

'■•  This  name,  W)  much  alff  i  f  i1  liy  oin  pronouncing  the  *' C  "  a.«  "  S,"  i<  in 
the  Greek  (K»y>o<;)  nnd  the  I'tnsian  (Cosroe  or  Koresh,  idenuiietl  or 
interchanged,  as  above  n«)tv(|.  with  A  Aor,  the  Hun)  sutKciently  like  Krishna  to 
be  ttt  least  m  capable  of  connection  with  that  as  the  aaine  CbrUt.  It  may  be 
worth  notin^  that  whereas  Kri-hrui  is  a  .seriMiUt-slayer,  in  tlie  IVr^iinn  sysf<>ui 
the  scrjicnt  is  to  l>e  killeil  "at  the  end  of  days"  bv  Keresaspa.  M.  Nlullei, 
Chip*  from  n  (ieniitiii  M'orhtUup,  ed.  iHHt),  ii.  172 

'■'  '*  r,aii>->  father  of  (Kdipus^  in  the  Thcban  myth  is  thf  enemy,  Da.syu, 
of  the  devas  or  bright  Godn,  ho  is  .\styagas  only  a  firaiise<i  form  of  Ashadag, 
the  Axidshaka,  or  biting  snake  of  Hindu  legeiul  and  the  Zohak  of  the  epic  of 
rii'liwi."  Cox,  .V /////(>/*»////  of  the  Arifdii  Saliimit,  p.  324;  cp.  M.  ^^^lll(•r, 
(7<i;ii,  ed.  IHHO,  ii.  172-4.  The  view  that  AstyageH  Azidahaka,  whi-.h 
appears  to  have  been  first  advanced  hy  Lenormant.  in  eoouted  by  Tide,  Oui- 
lin,  '.  p.  17''.  "  Azlii  diihsika  is  a  purelv  Ai  van  flrMinn,  aiul  Avtya;<es  has 
nothing  to  do  with  hiiu."  Thia  view,  however,  will  have  to  be  tested  by  the 
reoonstraeted  theory  of  Aryan  derivation ;  and  in  any  case  it  is  not  clear  why 
Astyagea  should  not  rank  as  "purely  Aiymi  "  Cp.  Taylor,  Or'ujin  of  the 
AnjaiiH,  pp.  lUO,  ^liMi21;  i:>ayce,  Aiurkut  Kmjnrex  of  the  Katt,  p.  242;  and 
Spiegel,  ErAuiacfne  AUtrtkumMkutidet  i.  581. 
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by  Herod  ^  was  doubtless  concocted  by  blending  the  legend 
of  the  child  massacre  by  Pharaoh*  with  the  legend  of  the 
quasi-Messianic,  doom-escaping,  and  finally  crucified  Cyrus^ 
who  stood  high  in  Jewish  esteem  as  a  liberator  of  the 
captive  race  and  a  believer  in  their  God  f  and  adding  the 
propliecy  of  Zoroaster.* 

riiL'  item  of  the  God  \mn<i  hastily  transported  or  bom 
on  a  jounuy.  ai^aiii.  is  plainly  a  phase  of  tlie  universal  and 
presunialily  astmuuniic  myth  ;^  and  tliough  ihe  myth- 
necessity  of  taking  Jesus  to  Bethlelieni  niij^lit  account  for 
that  detail,  tlip  flight  into  l^^\\pt  is  niylliii ally  <?ratuitous 
from  the  piiicly  Mi'ssianie  point  of  view  :  the  ni(tti\<'  '*  out 
of  K^^'vpt  have  I  called  my  Son  "  lu-iiif^^  plainly  an  after- 
thought. The  journey  is  l  eally  made  hecause  of  invaiial)le 
mythic  precedent.  In  the  old  stories,  Mandane  comes  from 
Pel  >ia  to  he  delivered  in  Media  ;  Rho.i  ^^oes  to  hear  Zeus 
in  Crete;  Latona  wanders  far  to  hear  Apollo,  and  Themis'^ 
nurses  him  ;  Gyrene  is  carried  by  Apolb  athwart  the  sea, 

'  It  is  t'lnoneously  staU*d  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Muurice.  Hint,  of  IlituloKtnu,  ii. 
*2'.»K-«».  that  the  uri^uueni  of  Origeu  with  CelsuK  dhoWH  that  the  Jews  of  that 
day  ilul  not  dispute  the  story  of  the  massacre.  The  fact  is  that  OriKen 
explicitly  says  (i.  <•!)  tli.it  'the  .lew  of  Celsus'"  denies  the  story.  It  may  he 
intere-tiii^'  to  note  the  probable  niytholo^^ieal  explanation  of  this  story  in  all 
its  fonu>,  which  is,  according  to  the  soljir  school,  that  the  niassacre<l  inua> 
<  t  iit>  are  the  stars  which  disappear  as  the  sun  is  about  to  enter,  the  destroyer 
Ik'iu^'  \h(-  Vowcv  (if  niiikiK  The  same  idi'a  is  turned  to  very  ditTerent 
aceuunt  iii  lia- .-^lii.v inv  oi  Ai^iisby  the  Day-God  Herniea;  and  yet  ugaia  iu 
the  slayiuK  of  Ursula  .ui<i  tin  i  li  \  . n  thoaiiund  virions.  On  the  other  h&Dd, 
when  Krishnn  -teals  the  milk  of  tlie  cow-niniil-,  it  i-  (lio  '^un  who  tjikes  .ovay 
the  light  ot  the  utars  (Cox,  p.  vlGD).  See  below,  Section  xv.  §  2,  as  to  the 
killing  of  the  six  children  before  the  Divine  One. 

2  Kx(k1.  i.  15-2-2. 

"  Ezra  i.;  iii.  7;  iv.  3;  v.  13;  vi.  3;  Ibaijih  xliv.  2Ji;  xlv.  1;  Daniel  vi. 
2H;  etc. 

<  Arab.  Clo-p*  1.  <■.  7  fiii.  1 ). 

^  it  could  be  wiijhed  that  Mr.  I'rnzer,  in  hiH  careful  and  ingenious  analysis 
of  the  mjthft  ot  Vegetation  Gods,  had  paid  more  heed  to  thedifferentiatinK 

clue  ol  the  manner  of  hirth  of  the  ilitTorent  si>ecie.s  of  deity.  I)ionyso«.  for 
iastHnce,  in  born  under  ditticuUtet»  equally  with  the  wore  strictly  holar  Apollo 
and  Herakles.  It  is  conceivable  that  such  stories  may  at  timeg  have  be«n 
understood  of  the  sprouting  of  a  seed  in  despite  of  tlie  enmities  of  cold  and  of 
animals.  In  some  cjisCii,  too,  a  wandering;  motlier  who  bears  a  child  to  the 
Clod,  or  is  taken  by  the  God  over  seas,  means  just  the  founding  of  a  colony 
under  the  God's  auspices.  I'Ut  i  iily  an  astronomic  idea  can  well  explain  the 
idea  in  the  case  i>f  indisputable  Bun-Gods;  and  in  nenily  .ill  va^v-^  wp  nre 
led  to  surujise  a  customary  ohild-carryint,'  rite,  which  tht:  iiiytli  is  (rauied  to 
explain. 

Homerid.  Uffmn  to  Apolh^  124;  CaUimacbus»  as  cited* 
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to  Libya,  garden  of  Jove,  to  bear  to  him  the  immortal  child 
Arifitaeus ;  *  Auge  (the  Shiniug)  in  one  version  flies,  in 
others  is  sent,  from  her  father's  hiucl,  after  her  amour  with 
Ilerakles,  to  hear  Telephos  (the  Far  Liglit)  Evadne 
(herself  sent  afar  for  nurture  by  her  mother  Pitane,  who 
bore  her  to  Poseidon)  goes  awiiy  secretly  to  bring  forth 
under  dark  bushes  the  insi)ired  son,  lamos,  whom  she 
beius  to  Apollo:^  Danae,  like  Auge,  is  sent  far  by  her 
father  to  bear  ]^'rseus,  begotten  of  Zeus  ;  and  Zeus  conveys 
the  (lau^^'litt  r  of  Opus  to  Locrus,  there  to  l)car  Inpetos;^ 
Mvrrha  has  to  tiv  far  and  be  transformed  into  the  myri  h- 
tree  before  her  child  Adonis,  the  Lord,  can  be  born;" 
Rho^o,  with  child  by  Apollo,  is  locked  in  a  chest,  thrown 
into  the  sea,  and  cast  on  Delos,  where  she  bears  the  child 
AnioSy  who  is  then  taken  and  hidden  by  his  father;^  and 
Here  ^^oes  **  far  away  "  from  Zeus  and  men  to  conceive  and 
bear  Typhon — or  Mars — or  Dionysos.^  Under  all  disguises 
it  seems  to  be  the  Sun-Child,  or  Day-God,  who  is  so  born ; 
and  the  purple  zone  and  violet  hair  of  Evadne,  the  Dawn 
or  Sunset  Goddess,  are  as  significant  as  the  violet  colour 
of  her  babe.  But  the  motive  does  duty  for  all  manner 
of  cases.  Hagar  goes  into  the  wilderness  to  bear  Ishmael ; 
the  daughter  of  Phlegyas  follows  her  roving  father  far  to 
bear  i£sculapius  f  the  mother  of  the  deified  ApoUonius  of 
Tyana  is  told  in  a  dream  to  go  into  a  meadow,  and  there  she 
is  delivered  of  her  child and  in  the  Buddha  legend,  Maya 
(who  becomes  pregnant  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  a  period 
about  as  late  for  India  as  that  of  tlie  pregnancy  of 
Sarah  \\()uld  be  for  Webterns),  bears  her  holy  child  under 
u  palm-tree  (as  Latona  bears  Apolio,^*^  and  as  Mary  does 

'  Pindar,  I^ylhiu,  ix.  *JU  (55);  Diodorus  hiculus,  iv.  Hi. 

■  Pacuanias,  viii.  4  and  48.  *  Pindar,  Ohjiitp,  vi.  49  ft, 

♦  /*/.  nl.  ix  Ml,  ft.  »  Ovid,  Mttam.  xi. 

"  DiodoruH  Siculiu,  v.  G2. 

V  Horn.  Uymn  to  Apollo^  896-831;  Ovid,  Faati^  v.  281-358;  Diodorus 

Siculus.  iii.  00. 
"  Pausauiaii,  ii.  20. 

"  Philostratus*  T.ifc  nf  Apolloniu^,  i.  6.  Compare  the  odd  legend  of  the 
Kpidaui'iiins  iiour  the  temple  of  .E^cula|iiu^.  wFiosc  women  tiil  the  time  Of 
Antoniue  must  be  delivered  in  the  open  air  (i'nusaniatf,  ii.  27). 

w  Hoin.  JlMinn  to  Apollo,  117;  Theognis,  1.  5;  CaUimachus,  i/^niii  toDeSiutt 
908;  Ptiny,  Jlut,  Sat.  xiv.44. 
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Jesus  in  the  Koran ou  berwav  t>  li*  r  father's  house.* 
Of  conrae  there  are  Tariatums.   l^ja  dies,  as  Semele  dieSt 
and  Boddha  is  soekled  by  her  sister,  as  we  have  seen  so 
many  of  the  Greek  Gods  were  sackled  by  nurses ;  whereas 
Mary  lives  and  keeps  her  child ;  bat  when  Profeesor  Weber 
assumes  that  the  carrying  of  Krishna  across  the  river  is 
borrowed  from  the  "  Christophoros    legend,  he  not  only 
overlooks  the  mythological  sigiii&»mee  of  the  river,  else- 
where mentioned  by  himself,  bat  the  whole  legend  of  Cyras, 
which  presents  the  close  parallel  of  the  herdsmairn  wife 
heing  delivered  at  the  same  time  as  MandaiU',  as  Yasoda 
hears  a  child  siiiuiltaiieoasly  with  Devaki.  and  Kli/:il>eth 
simultaiiLouj^ly  with  Mary.    And,  as  he  him^^vlt  point>  out 
twice  in  his  treatise,'  the  liver  ti«?ures  in  tlie  Krishiiaite 
ritual  art  the  Sfi  j^ent  or  "  st  i-jM  Ht-priiu-c.  "  Kaliya.  a  Timlive 
not  foinid  in  th*'  gospel-^.*    (h\  llu-  otlu  r  liaiid.  liowt  vt-r, 
wIjmi  the  I'rofessor  would  deri\>'  from  tin-  third  ( the 
item  of  Xanda's  jonrney  to  Mathuni  to  jniy  hi>  ta\e>.  wt-  are 
entitled  to  meet  hiui  with  the  converse  proposition,  that  liere 
at  least  it  is  the  Cliribtian  Gospel  that  borrows  from  the 
Hindu  dranin. 

The  j^ospel  story  of  Mary  and  Joseph  going  to  iiethlehem 
to  I>6  taxed  under  the  edict  of  Augustus  is  obviously  myth : 
there  was  no  such  practice  in  the  Roman  world ;  and  in 
any  case  Galilee  was  still  independently  governed  by 
Herod'Anlipas  when  Quirinius  went  to  tax  Judea.  Only 
the  late  third  Gospel  tells  the  story:  the  narrative  in 
Matthew,  added  late  as  it  was  to  the  original  composition, 

I  Sura  xix.    •'Mary."    I^.xlw.ir.  U>m>.  l«C.l,  p. 

^  ProfebMJi  Kliyn  I>Hvid8  seems  db>posed  to  treat  this  epbiodc  as  historic 
(Otufdhittu,  p.  20) ;  and  writes  that  it  wag  **  in  aooordanoewith  custom  "  that 

Maya  wont  to  be  delivered  in  her  fatherV*  hou-f.  It  is  evident,  how.  voi ,  that 
the  journey  iii  ou«  of  the  "details"  which  he  admits  (p.  27)  ma^*  be  due  to 
the  niythuiKieie  tenden^. 

I'fhcr  ilie  Krinhuajauiiiothtam'*,  pp.  249,  280.    It  is  further  noteworthy 
that  the  Vamuii&  (i.t'.,the  Jamna)has  long  bad  the  poetiu  uame  of  A'dZind',— 
'•daughter  of  Kalinda.'*  which  last  is  a  name  of  the  sun  (Wilson,  Theatre  of 
the  l!iu»ht»,  1835,  i.  302;  ii.  90). 

*  Anions  the  Gnostics,  however,  the  serpent-worshippers  viewed  the  serpent 
n«  "a  moist  substance";  and  the  symbolism  of  serpent  and  river  is  obvious 
(Hippolytu.s,  lii'/ntatinn  of  all  Hcrfsief,  bk.  v.  c.  4j, 

'  The  only  catinniriil  Gnsp'],  it  observed,  whichhaatbe  siory of  Elizabeth 
giving  biith  to  John  when  Mary  beais  Jesus. 
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which  ohWously  l)egan  at  what  is  no'w  iLe  tiir-i  cLapter, 
has  no  hint  of  the  taxing,  bat  imphes  th^i  J-iti^ph  arid  Marr 
lived  at  Bethlehem  ;  the  Gospel  of  Matt  trire*  the  vi^it 
without  the  taxing ;  and  so  loos^rlv  was  iLe  myrb  credited 
that  in  the  Protevangelion  ic.  17  •  the  siai<rii:ent  is  th^t 
it  was  decreed  that  all  should  1*  enrcAM,  who  wer** 
in  Bethlehem  of  Judea."  In  that  riorr.  Je^u*  1%  lx>rn  on 
the  journey,  in  the  cave,  thre<r  miles  from  Bethlehem 
(c.  17)  ;  and  it  is  after  being  taken  from  the  cave  t?iat  be 
is  laid  by  his  mother  at  Bethlehem  **  in  an  ox-siall."* 
Now,  if  the  Krishna  legend  Is  clearly  l^ound  up  with  th*- 
long  pre-Christian  legend  of  Qtus.  why  fehould  we  here 
suppose  that  its  taxing-journey  motive  is  Ujrrowe*!  from 
Christianity,  instead  of  n><r  r/rwi The  latter  is  plainly 
the  reasonable  hN^Jothesis.  In  the  Parana  stork',  Vasudeva, 
crossing  the  river  Yamuna,  whose  waters  are  stille^l  and 
lowered,  with  the  babe  Krishna  in  his  arms,  sees  on  the 
l)ank  "  Nanda  and  the  rest,  who  had  come  hither  to  bring 
tribute  due  to  Kansa."*  The  Bhagavat  Purana  version 
more  consistently  makes  Vasudeva  find  Nanrla  and  the 
rest  fast  asleep  in  their  houses  ;  and  8ul>fte<juently  descril>e8 
their  bringing  tribute  or  tax  {Kara)  to  Kansa."'  Again,  in 
the  Vishnu  Purana,  the  lil)erated  Vasudeva  gm.-s  *'  to  the 
waggon  of  Nanda";*  and  in  the  Bhagavat  he  "does  not 
quit  Mathura,  but  goes  to  the  halting  ground  of  Nanda,  wbr) 
has  come  to  that  city  to  pay  his  taxes."  On  the  exhorta- 
tion of  Vasudeva  to  go,  "  Nanda  and  the  other  cowherds, 
their  goods  l)eing  placed  in  their  waggons,  and  their  taxes 
having  been  paid  to  the  king,  returned  to  their  village." 
Here  is  a  detailed  and  circumstantial  narrative,  which,  with 
its  variations,  we  may  with  considerable  confidence  assume 
to  have  formed  part  of  those  dramatic  representations  of 
the  birth  of  Krishna  that  are  established,  on  tlie  evidence 
of  Patau jali's  Commentary,  as  having  tlourislufd  before 
our  era.    The  Hindu  story  is  detailed  and  dramatic,  though 


>  Ch.22.  In  the  Hittonjof  Joneph  the  Carpenter,  which  foIlowH  Luke  for  the 
enrolment  story,  Marv  brings  forth  Jesus  "in  Bethlehem,  in  h  ciive  nonr  the 
tomb  of  llachel"  (ch.'7). 
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of  coui'se  grounded  on  a  myth  motive:  the  Christirtii  btory, 
given  in  one  only,  and  that  the  latest,  of  the  Svnoptics,  is 
either  a  mere  myth-eclio  or  is  introduced  in  order  to  give  a 
basis  for  the  mythical  l)irth  of  -Tcsus  at  Betlilehem,  \vhi(di 
the  second  Gospel,  the  fourth,  and  tin-  lirst  as  it  originally 
fitood,  do  not  assert  at  all.  On  what  explanation  can  we  fall 
back  save  tliat  the  knowledge  of  the  Indian  religious  drama, 
or  of  some  Asian  tale  of  tlie  name  mythological  origin, 
had  been  conveyed  to  Egypt  or  Syria,  either  by  travelling 
Hindus  or  bv  Westerns  who  visited  Asia  ;  and  that  the 
compilers  of  the  third  Gospel  got  it  in  that  way?  How 
shonld  such  a  hopeless  story  have  been  invented  for  such 
a  purpose  if  the  hint  were  not  already  in  circulation  ? 

As  for  the  old  attempt  of  the  self-fmstrative  Maurice^  to 
derive  the  item  of  Devaki's  impriaonment  by  Eansa  vrithin 
seven  gates,  from  the  Christian  legend,  preserved  by  the 
Mohammedans,*  that  Mary  during  her  maidenhood  was 
guarded  by  Zaeharias  in  the  sanctuary  within  seven  doors, 
the  answer  here  is  still  more  easy.  M.  Senart,'  without 
any  thought  of  Maurice's  contention,  of  which  probably  he 
never  heard,  gives  a  Hindu  antecedent  for  the  story  in  aa 
utterance  of  Indra  in  the  Vedas :  "Being  still  in  the 
breast  of  my  mother,  I  saw  the  birth  of  all  the  devas  :  a 
hundred  fortresses  of  brass  enveloped  me ;  I  escapeil  with 
violence  in  the  form  of  a  falcon"  (Bi^j  Veda,  iv.  27,  1). 
And  we  may  further  point  to  the  close  parallel  in  the  Cyrus 
legend,*  in  which  A«^tyaj?es  put«  his  daughter  under  a 
i^uard,  just  as  Kansa  does  his  si.ster  Devaki ;  and  to  the 
familiar  myth  of  the  imprisonment  of  Danae  in  tlio  hi  a/en 
tower^ — which  in  one  version  l>econies  an  under^'round 
chamber/  Is  it  likely  that  the  Hindu  imagination  would 
need  to  come  to  Christianity  for  the  detail  of  the  seven 
gates?  Is  it  not  much  more  likely  that  the  Christian- 
Mohammedan  legend  and  the  Hindu  drama  alike  were 
derived  from  forms  of  the  ancient  myth  which  makes  the 

'  JJUtot  ij  of  JJiiidosfav ,  n.  ^14. 

a  bale's  Koran t  note  on  ctmp.  iii.  (ed.  1734,  p.  3D  b). 

*  liMai  nw  la  Ligendt  du  Buddka,  p.  814. 

*  Heiodotas,  L 108,  •  PUMiiias,  U.  S8. 
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Goddess  Ishtar  pass  through  the  seven  gates  of  Hades,^  (o 
and  fro,  to  reach  and  bring  back  her  lover  ?  This*  like  so 
many  other  details  of  the  myth,  may  well  have  been  pre- 
Aryan ;  and  it  may  point  mythically  either  to  the  notion  of 
the  "  seven  zones/*  or  climates,  or  seasons,  or  to  the  seven 
planets  of  ancient  astronomy.*  Alcmene,  who  with  her 
husband  Amphitryon  had  come  away  from  her  own  home,' 
like  so  many  other  mothers  of  Gods,  bears  Herakles  to 
Zeus  and  the  twin  Iphiclus  to  Amphitryon  in  seven - 
gated  Thebes  ;*  and  a  simihir  myth  may  have  been  taught 
in  the  Dionysiak,  the  Mithraic,  the  Osiiiau,  or  any  other 
mysteries.  Of  myth  lliere  is  iio  "  oii^^iual,  "  save  mankind  s 
immemorial  dream. 


Xn.  Thr  Stablr  and  Manorr. 

After  what  has  been  thus  far  seen  of  the  correspon- 
dences between  the  Christian  legends  and  prior  mytlui,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  mythical  character 
of  the  birth  in  a  stable,  which  corresponds  with,  and  is 
thought  by  Christians  to  have  suggested,  the  legend  of  the 
placing  of  Krishna  in  a  basket,  and  even,  apparently,  his 
upbringing  among  the  Gopis.  We  have  seen  that  an 
orthodox  English  Banskritist  identifies  the  basket  with  the 
Gospel  manger ;  and  Professor  Weber  lays  stress^  on  the 
representation  of  the  birth  of  Krishna  in  a  cow-shed  in  the 
elaborate  and  dramatic  ritnal  service  of  the  Krishna  Birth- 
Festival,  which  here  departs  from  the  Puranic  legend, 
that  making  the  birth  take  place  in  KunKa's  fortress.  On 
this  huad  a  sufficient  answer  is  given  out  ut  hand  by  M. 
Senart : — 

*'  The  confusion,  in  certain  sjources,  of  the  iAHkA-gdha  (lying-in  room) 
with  It  goMia,  ft  ftebla,  oontravy  to  the  Bttitit  dfetalb  of  tlw  raollal, 

»  Re-  nnU  of  the  Vast,  \.  141  :  Sn. vrr,  HihlK  ii  T.octure^.  pp.  221-227. 

*  In  uiod»»m  Brahmanic  ritUHl  occurs  tiie  foiuiuia  :  "Fu-el  seven  are  thy 
fe«b;  MWik  thy  tongUM;  seven  thy  holy  sages;  seven  thy  beknrad  abodes; 
seven  ways  do  seven  ';ncritirnr«!  worship  thee.  Thy  sonvrcs  Jire  spvcn " 
(Colebrooke  in  Aitiatk  Jitnearrhen,  vii.  273).  The  number  had  early  become 
ft  fixed  idea. 

»  Hr<i()<l.  Shi.hf  of  HeixuU*,  1-2.  ♦  id.  49. 

^  Treatise  cited,  p.  209. 
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aeenis  to  him  [Weber j  one  more  sign  of  Christitui  imitotioa.  But  U  most 
be  raaMmbaiid  tfnt  tlw  dltikA-grihft  most,  In  tbs  tttow  of  the  litiuii* 
oontiUii  not  only  tkmid  with  hmr  won  and  Tasudava*  bat  also,  and  aU 
together,  the  images  of  the  shepherds,  of  the  serNants  of  Kansa,  tlie 
j^tmrds  of  Devakl,  of  the  Ap«»nms  and  the  armed  D&navas.  of  Ynijoda 
an<l  liuhini,  without  reckoning  the  representations  of  all  the  exploits 
attributed  to  the  child  Krishna  [Weber,  pp.  2C8,  280,  ff.] .  The  intention 
then  was  not  to  give  a  faithful  piotnre  of  the  fsets  tcported  in  the  legend, 
bot  to  group  in  a  sin^U  frame  all  the  penonages  included  in  it.  How, 
on  thnt  fix)ting,  could  separntion  he  nmili-  of  the  new  Ikuii  anil  ihf 
mother,  or  distinction  between  the  prison  and  the  d\v<Hin^;  of  tlm 
shepherd?  And  of  wliat  weight  is  the  novelty,  illogical  li  it  be,  of  the 
anraagement  ?  The  idea  of  rspfesenting  the  young  Ood  at  the  bieast 
of  his  nu>thar  is  reaUy  too  idbnfle  to  prove  anything:  there  are  not 
wanting  examples  of  it  in  the  religions  representations  of  the  QrseW** 


Bnt  not  only  is  the  Buckling  motive,  as  we  previoasly 
saw,  pre-Christian;  the  items  of  the  hasket-manger  and 
the  stable  are  eq[iiall7  so.  Not  only  is  the  Greek  liknoUf 
or  twig  basket,  used  to  this  day  for  com  and  for  cradling 
children,  as  in  the  old  Christian  pictures,  but  we  know  that 
the  infant  Dionysos,  in  the  processions  of  his  cult,  was 
represented  among  the  Greeks  as  being  carried  in  sncb  a 
basket,  which  again  is  represented  as  being  the  cradle  of 
Heniies^  and  of  Jupitei  J'  In  tlie  iiiu  it  iit  Greek  le.vicon  of 
Hesjeliius  (which  at  this  puiiit  the  (liristians  certainly 
did  not  inteT'iiolatp,  though  they  did  so  at  oIIu  i  h)  the  word 

ra  trai^la  Koifn'^nTnt.  '*  an  fpitlH't  of  J)ionvso.^,  finm  the 
li/.thms  in  which  children  are  cradled." ■*  )^ow  if,  as 
our  CliriRtiaii  jquilogist  ar«;ues,  a  banket  is  a  manger  (as  it 
18  in  thi'  V.nat,  and  as  it  is  in  the  wyll-known  picture  of  the 
Nativity  by  Botticelli),  it  clearly  follows  on  hia  own 
reasoning  that  the  Christian  story  is  derived  from  the 


1  K$Mif  p.  885.  Compare  our  preceding  Section  X.  $  1,  and  K.  O.  Miiilei's 
Ancient  Art  and  iin  Remaint,  Eng.  tr.  p.  498. 

*  ttp&  tvi  kUvt^t,  "  in  the  saored  basket."  Homcrid.  Hfmn  to  Heme*,  81. 

AiKfc^i  «Vt  XP»'0"«y,  '*  in  a  golden  basket."  Callimachus,  H^n  to  Zette^ 
48.  Cp.  Htjmn  to  Deiitctcr,  127;  and  Apuleiu»,  J/irtamorpAoNW,  Uc.  xL  eon- 
caning  the  a u ream  vannnm  conge t(Unn  ramnlix. 

^  Oompare  Liddell  and  Scott,  #.  r.  Xucvitij^,  Xikvov,  and  Aiki  o^/jos  : 
andBernasooTirgU,  Occriy.i.l66.  '  *  ' 
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preWous  Dionysirtk  cuUuh.*  In  actual  fact  we  find  tlie 
(lod-Child  represented,  on  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Catacomhs, 
ti8  cradled  in  a  l)asket,  standin*^  under  a  shed,  as  in 
iSotticelli's  picture,  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  lookin<^  on  at 
liis  feet,  in  tlie  fashion  in  which  he  is  to  this  day  repre- 
sented at  Christmas-time,  throughout  France  and  Italy.^ 
This  has-relief,  which  includes  the  father  and  the  mother, 
and  three  figures  coming  with  gifts,  is  claimed  as  primarily 
Christian  hy  Christian  scholars,  who  see  in  it  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Magi.  It  has  heen  argued,  on  the  other  hand,^ 
that  the  sculpture  is  originally  Mithraic  ;  a  view  I  am  much 
inclined  to  share  ;  since  there  is  reallv  no  other  way  of 
explaining  the  entrance  of  Magi  into  the  Christian 
legend,  l^ut  in  any  case,  Christian  or  ^lithraic,  this  bas- 
relief,  which  prol)al)ly  l)elongs  to  the  fourth  century,  proves 
that  a  (fod-Child  was  early  represented  as  lying  swaddled 
in  a  basket,  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  looking  on,  or  else  lying 
on  his  mother's  knee  while  the  ox  and  ass  eat  out  of  the 
basket,  in  circumstances  which  irresistibly  suggest  the 
(iospel  legend  of  the  birth  of  Jesus ;  and  that  legend  is 

'  Diouysos  would  be  carried  in  the  cradle- bimket  on  Christmas  day.  The 
rurnl  or  lesser  Dionysia,  the  oldest  of  all,  took  i)lace  in  the  Attic  month  of 
I'uHidaon,  which  would  correspond  nearly  to  our  Deceml>er.  Again,  the 
gi-eat  biennial  festival,  the  Trieterika.  was  celebrated  on  Parnassus  at  the 
time  of  the  shortest  day  (Miiller,  /,//,  «»/"  Anrii-ut  ri/rnr,  En^.  tr.  p.  28H, 
following  Boeckh).  The  ]}a>otians,  further,  liegan  their  year  at  the  winter 
solstice;  and  in  Bithynia  the  month  l*ef:inninK  on  December 21th  was  known 
as  Dionysos.  I'nder  different  nanies,  the  month  be^an  then  in  the  Cretan 
calendar,  which  was  **  the  same  as  that  used  by  most  inhabitants  of  Asia 
Minor";  while  in  the  Roman  period  the  month  I'osidaon  was  in  some 
calendars  made  to  Inj^in  on  December  'ioth.  Schniitz  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr. 
mid  Ituiii.  .Iiitii/.  following  Clinton,  Hermann,  and  Bcr^k. 

*  »See  the  reproduction  in  Northcote  and  Hrownlow's  Ilinna  Stttlt  nniea,  ed. 
1H79.  ii.  2i>H;  also  in  Lundy's  Miniitntcutnl  (  hrixtiaiiit if,  IHU't,  Fi^'.  as 
copie<l  from  Nork's  ri'pro<luction  (in  Schciblc  s  Klonter,  vol.  vii.pt.  i.  p.  30); 
and  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Carus  in  The  Open  I'mirt,  Chicago,  Decemlier,  1S99, 
p.  72H.  See  also  p.  712  for  a  copy  of  a  less  elalKjrate  design  on  a  sarcophagus 
of  the  year  .'J43,  after  Kraus    that  given  in  Jtmna  Sotterunen,  ii.  235. 

"  First,  apparently,  by  Seel  <l>ie  MilhniiicliciiiinixMc,  1K23,  pp.  43<i,  475), 
rite«l  by  Von  IJolde'n,  /><fx  alte  Iinlicii,  i.  25H,  Von  liohlen  lays  it  down 
that  Mithra's  birth  was  "dramatically  represented  at  the  winter  solstice;  the 
Sun-Child  rests  with  a  ninjbus,  and  surrounde<l  by  the  8acre<l  animals  of 
Ornuizd."  The  thesis  is  urgtnl  later  by  a  Dutch  rationalist,  Dr.  H.  Hartogh 
Hoijs  van  Zouteveen,  in  his  Orcr  den  ( torspnniij  dcr  ('nHhdiciti'tiiie  Ih-iikheel- 
den,  p.  ')(],  citing  Nork's  Mijthen  der  nlten  I'erxen,  which  I  have  not  lieen  able 
to  see.  Hut  the  i)oint  is  put  in  Nork's  I>ie  U'eilinm  hlx  nnd  ihtei/eier  erhVirt 
uii*  dem  Sonnenenltnit  der  <>rient«ilen,  p.  30. 
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thus  clearly  imitative  of.  f'u-  one  iliiiiu'.  tli»  nl.l  (ii»_vk  iis^e 
of  carryinjf  in  a  lm«ket  tlu  ijifant  I>i<)iiy»(t^,  who-r  typical 
animals  are  the  hull  aii'l  a^.-.  Th«-  i  radle  u{  Diouv^o^  is  a 
"long  hasket"^ — exactly  tht  dehcription  of  that  in  the 
scene  in  the  Catacouih  Hcuipture  and  the  Botticelli  picture ; 
as  it  is  of  the  **  basket  of  bulrushes  **  in  which  the  sacred 
child  Moses  is  sent  floating  on  the  Nile.  A  "  woven  basket- 
cradle'*  again  fignres  in  the  myth  of  the  birth  oi  Ion« 
whose  mother  takes  him  in  it  to  the  rock-cave,  whence  he  is 
canied  by  Hermes,  "cradle,  swaddle -clotlirs,  and  all,"  to 
the  temple  of  his  father  Apollo.'  And  if  it  be  argued  that 
the  stable  story  is  something  special  to  Christianity,  the 
answer  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  motives  io  Aryan 
mythology. 

The  frequency  with  which  Greek  and  Indian  deities  are 
associated  with  cows  is  sufficient  to  indicate  to  any  student 
unmesmerized  by  religion  that  a  nature-myth  underlies 
every  case."  That  the  cow  is  the  foremost  myth-animal  in 
the  Vedas,  nobody  disputes.  The  clouds^  the  firmament, 
the  moon,  the  eartli,  all  have  that  aspect  in  turn;  and  to 
the  last  the  idea  holds  its  ground.  In  the  Vis-huu  Parana 
the  clouds,  the  "  cuUle  of  Indra,"  "deluge  the  earth  with 
milk  ";  "  the  cows  and  the  i»ulls  bellow  as  loinl  as  roaring 
clouds";^  and  the  cow  is  to  the  Hindu  tu-duv  as  saned  as 
ever,  and  preserves  its  cultus.    In  ancient  Egypt  and  in 

1  Smith's  />/«/.  of  (ir.aiid  lii„ii.  Ant.  e<\.  1849,  p.  411.  Ait.  Dioinjoii. 
That  this  is  the  inifstica  uniiiiix  lacchi  would  seem  to  be  iujplitd  i>y  Liddell 
and  Scott,  and  is  asseit^l  hy  Miiller  hiiimt  Art,  &si  cit€<l,  p.  41M).  Cp. 
Itumagc,  Six'l'  "III!  I'ljiinii.  of'  I  toll/,  \\.  I'i7.  I'Ik'  "  niystic  winnowing;  fan 
was  indeed  a  b.i.->kLi.  bat  wu.h  it  not  alsso  tlie  Ktuin>ii  of  the  Canephora;?  Cp. 
Spanheim,  (H"<.  in  Ilijmn.  in  (  creirin  Cnllimnchi,  v.  127;  and  in  Hijmn.m 
Ji'i.-w.  V.  48.     <Ki  ii'.-.[i's  ed.  ii.  4:1  1 :  In    Hindu   ritiin'l  "the 

winnowing  fan,  the  myxticu  iUHnun  lacihi,  is  always  used  in  the  rites  of 
Cal,  Cali,  and  Durga;  but  the  HinduA  at  present  aflfix  no  other  idea  of 
mystery  tn  it  fh;in  it^^  bein^r  i<n  .ippfinlii;.':c  to  hu-biiixliy.  Thoy  u-;.-  it  as  A 
trajr,  on  whicii  they  place  before  the  image  of  the  Deity  the ....  articles  u^ed 
in  the  ceremony. . .  .On  all  mlemnities  the  rituals  prescribe  exclusively  the 
use  of  this  fan»  which  th^  call  Surp.**  Patterson,  in  A»intie  Rtwtrckf^ 
viii.  52. 

•  Euripides,  Ion,  31-80.  1596. 

'  In  Norse  cosnioi^ony  a  cow  play.s  an  importattt  part  in  the  creation  of 
man  (Grimm'si  Ttutouk  .Vv/Z/t*/'  -;;/.  Stallybra.^s' trans,  ii.  660.  Cp.  p.  666; 
andRydbetK,  Teutonic  My th'oloqy,  pp.  2r.a/3Ul,  497). 

*  Wilson's  trans,  pp.  625,  629. 
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Phd'iiiciii  it  liad  the  same  pre-emment  sacredneBB.^  But 
tlie  myth  of  cow  and  stnhl*'  spread  world-wide  with  the 
race,  bo  that  we  lind  the  solar  Hercules  and  Meroury  falded 
as  Uxirif*  with  shepherds  or  dealing  with  cows;  and  the 
thievish  "night-awaiting"  Mercury,  who  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  his  birth  steals  the  (cloud-)  cows  of  the  Day- 
(iod  ApoUo*  (who  himself  was  a  cowherd^,  was  just  such 
A  figure  as  the  hiack  Krishna,  playing  among  the  cows 
with  the  cowherds,  ontrammelled  hy  commonplace  moral 
principles.^  80  have  we  seen  the  solar  Gyms  playing 
among  tiie  ox'stalls  of  his  foster-father's  home :  the  son- 
cliild  disporting  himself  in  the  stable  of  the  sky.  In  the 
Homeridian  Uymn  to  Aphrodite,  again,  the  love-sick  Goddess 
eomes  to  Anchises  in  the  stalls,'*  while  the  shepherds  and 
the  cows  and  sheep  are  absent ;  and  lie  disrobes  her ;  but 
wlien  these  iLtinn  she  breathes  sleep  into  her  lover,  and 
herself  ]Mits  on  Ix  autiful  gaiim  iits.  Here  the  myth  is  that 
of  the  Suii-dod  met?ting  the  Twilight-Cioddess  in  the  sky 
vacant  of  ckmils.  Her  <»)irnientH  are  the  returning'  clouds, 
coloured  by  tlir  sun  as  lie  sinks  to  icst  — a  p^race  of  poetry 
which  tells  of  a  litrrai  v  c'i\ ilizaiiou  that  only  sli^ditly  lu^tains 
the  primitive  fancy  of  cktud-cows  and  sky-stable.  But  as 
we  come  nearer  Christianity  the  plot  thickens.  In  the 
worship  of  Isis,  the  sacred  cow  (herself  a  viigin,  super- 
naturally  impregnated  by  a  iiash  of  lightning  or  by  the 
rays  of  the  moon*)  was  carried  seven  times  round  the 

'  Heicxlotuss,  ii.  41 ;  Porahyiy,  I>r  AhMtiiient'ui,  ii.  11. 
Hoiucrid.  Hymn  to  Htrme*,  22  IT.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  ancient 
sculpture,  as  in  the  Hymn,  t1i<-  <h\\i\  Henno  i-;  iTprr-tnt* <l  a->  lying  in 
miiddliug-vUftheit,  defending  htiUf^U  fioin  liie  ch.ugc  uf  ciUtle-hleitiing,  and 
M  **<»tUe-stealer  i»i  the  cmdW  (Miiller,  Am  .  Art,  as  cite<l,  p.  487).  Here 
wr  h.no  the  ^w.id  llrd  And  ondled  cftiild<0<Ml,  the  Greek  Lonpo",  figured  in 
cunnetiioQ  with  cattle. 

>  ntad,  xxi.  446-4*. 

'  T!h'  nntii;.:i>iii-.iii  !»«l\vo(--n  rTrniu-  ntxl  Api*!!''.  wpU  as  that  between 
iQdra  aud  Kriiihna,  uiar  be  plausibly'  explained  as  occurring  between  &  new 
and  an  tAA  deity,  «r  the  ddtiet  of  diiferent  racee.  Assaraing  with  Mflller 
that  Apollo  was  the  deity  of  the  conquering  Dorians,  Hermes  may  be,  as 
above  noted,  ju»t  a  solar  deity  of  the  native  race  they  conquered ;  aa  on  the 
othir  hand  Kritdina'e  saperseding  of  Indra  has  been  above  oonceived  as  the 
final  triuinpli  of  an  aboriginal  eult  over  a  Brahmanic.  Op.  Benan,  as  cited 
above,  p.  144. 

*  Herodotus,  iii.  28;  Plutarch,  hU  and  0«iri»tQ.  43;  Pomponius  Mela,  i. 9. 
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temple  iipou  the  fvc  of  tl"  n  iutrr  sn}sti<-(\^  when  the  sun- 
child  rose  from  the  lotos:-  and  c()\v-lu;M<lt'(l  Isis  hmrn  the 
Suti-God  Hoiob,  as  in  ludiaii  legend  the  sun  in  Ikhu  ol  the 
cows.' 

And  still  closer  comes  the  paialU  l.  We  know  from 
Mac  robins*  that  the  Egyptian  priests  exhibited  a  l»al)e  to 
the  people  on  a  certain  day  as  being  the  new-born  Sun- 
God;  and  from  Plutarch  we  know  that  the  infant  Horos 
was  figured  oa  the  lotos  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice. 
But  there  is  documentary  evidence  that  in  the  Egyptian 
system  a  Babe-Saviour  was  in  pre-Christian  times  wor- 
shipped in  a  manffcr  or  crib,  in  connection  with  a  virgin 
mother.  The  proof  is  famished  by  the  remarkable  record 
in  the  Christian  Chronieon  Paschale  (formerly  but  improperly 
called  Alexandrium)  :  The  same  Jeremiah  gave  a  sign 
to  the  Egyptian  priests  that  their  idols  would  be  shaken 
and  overthrown  by  a  child  Sariour,  bom  of  a  virgin,  and 
laid  in  a  manger  (^rvi|)«  Wherefore  they  still  deify 
a  child-carrying  virgin,  and  adore  a  child  in  a  manger. 
And  to  the  inquiry  of  Kituf  Ptolemy  as  to  the  cause,  they 
answered  that  they  had  received  this  mystery  from  a 
lioly  prophet  who  ^ave  it  to  their  lathers.*'*  The  Chronicou 
PaHchalt'  ilatt's  from  the  seventh  t'rnlurv.  and  would  nut 
by  itself  suliice  to  prove  the  cult  us  alU  ^^vHl.  seeing?  that 
a  ("lu  istian  might — tbonirh  this  in  the  ciicuiubtauceh  would 
be  extreinely  unlikely — itnont  such  a  story  to  snp|K»rt  his 
own  faith,  that  l>*Mng  evidently  the  purpose  with  wliieh 
the  chioiiieler  cites  it.  I?nt  read  in  conmction  with 
Macrobius  ami  Plutarch,  and  the  ritual  of  the  birth  of 
Amunoteph,  it  may  be  taken  as  certainly  resting  on  a 
usage  in  ancient  Egyptian  religion.  The  Virgin  and 
Child  must  of  coursf*  have  been  Isis  and  Horos,  whose 
worship  was  much  older  than  Jeremiah.  And  the  expres- 
sion "Child  S;iviour"  clearly  points  to  a  el 1 11  d- worshipping 
ceremonial,  and  not  to  the  Christian  idea  of  salvation  by 
the  cracified  adult.    It  is  needless  to  remark  on  the 

»  riiitaielK  a-;  ritod,  c.  52.  r.  11. 

■  Zooh^it  ftl  Mythology,  i.  51.  *  Saiurtmiia,  i.  18. 

*  Mign6«  Patnioff,  Curt.  Comp^  Serit$  Of.,  T.  nU.  ooL  86S. 
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poBsibility  that  the  ox-and-jiss  myth  came  from  the  same 
quarter,  seeing  that  the  temples  of  the  sacred  bull,  Apis, 
and  of  the  sacred  cow,  Isis,  were  already  mvsticallv,  and 
in  the  former  case  literally,  stables.  But  for  the  ox  and 
stable  there  is  yet  another  precedent.  In  the  worship  of 
^fithra,  on  the  testimony  of  a  Christian  writer,^  the  lowing 
of  the  sacred  heifers  was  part  of  a  festival  ceremony, 
evidently  that  of  Christmas  eve.  Now,  it  has  been  shown* 
that  in  a  nuiltitude  of  points  the  Christian  myths  are 
8inii)ly  based  on  previous  ritual,  as  myths  ho  often  are  : 
shall  we  then  suppose  that  this  primitive  myth  of  the 
Christian  God-born-in-a-stable,  which  only  after  a  time 
passed  current  even  with  his  own  worshii)per8,  and  which 
early  takes  the  form  of  representing  him  as  being  born 
l>etween  cow  and  ass,  whose  cries,  in  the  p()i)ular  Catholic 
fable,  hide  his,^  as  the  cries  of  the  infant  Zeus  were 
covered  in  order  to  prevent  Kronos  from  hearing  them* 
— that  this  is  anything  but  a  variation  of  the  myth-motive 
of  pagan  antiquity  ?  The  mimic  presentment  of  the  scene 
is  one  of  the  inuuemorial  features  of  the  Christmas  festival 
in  Southern  France  and  Italy :  who  can  tinally  doubt  that 
the  usage  was  there  liefore  the  Christian  creed  ? 

That  the  ox  and  ass  in  the  Mithraic-Christian  birth-scene 
have  a  mythic  significance  is  very  certain.  They  are  not 
merely  inmates  of  the  "  stable they  are  from  of  old 
symbolic  animals ;  and  they  were  the  two  of  all  the  talking 

»  'ft 

l)easts  who  had  the  widest  prophetic  rei)utati()n.^  The  bull 
or  ox,  again,  is  one  of  the  symbol-animals  of  the  Sun-Ood  ; 
while  the  ass  is  not  only  of  phallic  repute,  but  "  carries 
mysteries,"^'  is   constantly  associated  with   the  Sun-God 

ft  ft 

Dionysos,  and  is  probably  at  bottom  the  night-sun,'^  as  is 

•  Firmicus.  /V  Errorr,  v.         the  trcntise  on  Milhraiitm  hereinafter. 
/♦/.  ftn«l  in  the  treatis*'  on  I'hr  (iintprl  Mi/lhu. 

■*  XiHilo'tiriil  MifthoUni!/,  i.  'MM.  *  CiiUiinarhus,  llifinii  tn  Xciix,  Ti'.i- ry\, 

•  For  ox  and  cow,  see  Livy,  iii.  10;  xxiv.  10;  xxvii.  11;  xxviii.  11; 
XXXV,  21 ;  xliii.  I'A.  For  the  usj<,  see  the  h'K'C'ri»l  of  LiImt  in  litutanlius.  i.21  ; 
also  I'lutnrch's  Life  of  Antony,  where  the  ans'n  nuuie,  Sihni,  "  Victory," 
predicts  to  AugUstiH  the  triiunph  of  Actiiun ;  and  the  Hebrew  legend  of 
BiUaain — all  widely  circuhitcd  nUjrieH.  Cp.  Oubernaiis,  /«»<*/.  Myth.  i.  247, 
898.    For  the  talking  hortf.  Bee  Grimm,  a«i  ' 

•  AriiitophnneA,  i-nw;*.  KM);  and  note  in  " 
'  Oubemutis.  \nl.  1.  cli.  :\,  pa$«m.  ^ 

\ 
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J)ionysas  himself,  in  contrast  to  Apollo,  the  day-sun.*  In 
the  Jewish  ritual-  the  red  heifer  plays  an  important  part; 
and  (he  rite,  of  which  the  BabbiiiB  neem  to  have  lost  the 
explanation,^  evidently  connects  with  the  similar  usage  in 
Egj'pt,  which  was  associated  with  the  solar  cult  of  T>T)hon,* 
the  Night -God  or  Winter-God  and  Principle  of  Darkness, 
one  of  whose  symbolio  animals  was  the  ass.^  The  latter 
animal,  again,  evidently  had  a  speeial  significance  for  the 
Jews,  since  the  firstling  of  the  ass  was  specially  redeemable, 
and  on  that  ground  bracketed  with  humanity.*  In  the  sacred 
processions  of  Isis^  the  ox  and  the  ass  were  the  principal  if 
not  the  only  animals,  the  latter  being  sometimes  adorned 
with  wingsJ  Now,  in  the  Krishna  ritual  the  ox  and  the 
ass  figure  very  much  as  they  do  in  the  birth  scene  of  the 
Catacombs :  and  Professor  Weber  decides  that  this  is  one  of 
the  details  borrowed  from  Christianity.  On  that  view,  it 
would  he  borrowed  from  the  Apocryphal  (iospelof  Matthew. 
Tlic  rulive  of  that  document,  late  in  its  present  form, 
is  douljiless  in  part  Inised  on  much  older  originals,  and 
challeuges  attention  by  its  peculiarity  : — 

"And  on  Um  third  (Uy  nfter  the  birth  of  OUT  Lord  Je.siis  Clirittt  the 
most  blesBe<l  Mnry  went  forth  out  of  the  ravp.  finrl.  entering  a  ntnble, 
placed  the  child  in  the  hIaW,  and  the  ox  and  the  ass  adored  him.  Then 
woii  fulUlled  that  which  wo^  ^aid  by  I^iaiub  the  prophet,  buying :  The  ox 
knowotb  his  Ofnuae  and  the  mb  hb  muter's  erib.  The  very  uiimals 
therefore,  the  ox  aad  (he  ass,  having  him  in  their  midst  incessantlj 
adored  him.  Then  was  lulfiUed  that  which  was  said  Iqr  Abakok  the 

^  Macrobius.  Satiininlia.  i.  IH,  IMuiarch,  /.  and  O.  c.  38.  Diony.sos,  it 
will  be  remembered,  wui»  pre-euiiueatly  the  God  of  the  winter  luoaths. 
Preller,  (iriecU.  Myth,  I.  ftdlMlil. 

^  Numbers  xix. 

Silencer,  He  LtfjUnii^  Ilehiaorum,  1.  ii.  c.  15,  vol.  i.  p.  340,  cd.  ItiSO. 
*  riiitnirli.  /,  fim/  O.  cc.  81»  41.  52.  Cp.  Tobit  i.  5.  as  to  "the  heifer 
Baal."  Ited  tattle,  ft^^ain,  as  we!)  a*;  blnek  mntr,  p.  14r»),  were  a  special 
sttcrilice  to  i'ohtidon  (rindar,  lUjthia,  iv,  iiHS*).  Mr.  Frazer  plftuiiiblj 
argoee  {i.  401-2)  that  the  red-haired  victim  and  the  re^l  cow  were  symbols  of 
the  Corn-God.  and  wei-e  meant  to  proniotr  the  ripening  of  the  corn. 

^  I'iuUrch,  i.  ami  U.  30, 31.    The  os^  lo  turn  wiib  "  i-ed    for  tXm  E^yptiAUii 
uid  also  for  the  Hebrews.   I'leyte,  La  retiftioii  ^e*  Pr^'i*raflUf9, 1M5, 
p.  150. 

s    <^  Exodtui  xxxiv.  20.    ilie  legend  that  Uic  Jewa  worshipped  an  a.ss- headed 
Ood  donbtlees  derives  from  the  tBct  that  the  Samaritan  Ood  Tartak  (2  Kings 
x\ii.  in  I  wnri  HO  ti^'ured.   I'ti-vf* ,  as  abovsr  citing  the  Talmnd,  Sanhedrim, 
lol.  03.    Cp.  Pleyte.  p.  1H<>.  and  I'l.  i»,  i. 
^  Apoleius,  Metamori>hoM'it^  B.  xi. 
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prophet,  saying:  Between  two  animals  thou  art  made  manifciit.  In  the 
same  place  Joseph  remained  with  Mary  three  days"  (c.  14). 

Here  we  have  a  forced  conibiiiation  of  the  two  myth-motives 

«■' 

of  cave  and  stahle,  l>oth  l)()und  up  with  the  worship  of  the 
Sun-God,  who  is  cave-horn  as  the  otisprinf^  of  the  Earth- 
Mother,  and  stable-horn  for  the  reasons  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. The  reference  to  Hahakkuk  (iii.  2)  is  not  to  the 
Hebrew  as  commonly  rendered,  hut  to  the  Septuagint,  in 
which,  liy  a  sHght  variation  in  the  vocaHsation  of  one 
Hebrew  word  and  the  speUing  of  another,  the  words 
**  years  "and  "make  ahve  "  (the  marginal  reading  in  the 
Authorized  Version  is  "  preserved  alive,"  the  text  reading 
*'  revive  ")  are  made  to  read  as  "  two  living  creatures,"^  so 
that  we  have  the  Greek  version  €v  jua-M  8i'o  ^umv  yrojo-d'vjo-y, 
*'  between  two  living  creatures  tliou  shalt  be  known." 
Here  then  rises  the  interesting  question,  Does  the  Septua- 
gint  proceed  upon  an  Egyptian  or  other  version  of  the  ox- 
and-ass  mvth  ?  Let  us  see  what  the  commentators  have  to 
say  :— 

"  There  is  a  double  reading  of  these  words  in  the  Septungint  version 
of  them,  and  hoih  very  different  from  the  Hebrew  text.  The  one  is,  in 
the  miiht  of  tiro  life*  thon  fihnlt  be  knutcii . . .  .The  other,  by  a  change  of 
the  accent,  is,  in  the  iiiidul  of  tico  animaU  thou  nhalt  he  kiioini  :  so  the 
Arabic  version.  Theodoret  makes  mention  of  lK)th,  and  inclines  to  the 
former;  'some  he  says  by  two  animals  undcrstiind  aiiigels  and  men; 
some  the  incoi-]X)real  powers  near  the  divine  Glory,  the  cherubim  an<l 
seraphim;  others  the  Jews  and  Ibtbylonians;  but  to  me  it  seems  that 
the  prophet  does  not  say  aninuils,  but  lives,  the  present  and  future. . . .' 
The  latter  reading  is  followed  by  many  of  the  ancients,  whose  ditTerent 
senses  are  given  by  Jerome  on  the  place;  some  interpreting  them  of  the 
Son  and  Spirit,  by  whom  the  Father  is  made  known  ;  others  of  the  two 
cherubim  in  Exodus,  and  of  the  two  seraphim  in  Isaiah ;  and  there  were 
some  who  understood  them  of  the  two  Testaments,  the  Old  and  New. .  . .; 
and  others  of  Christ's  being  crucified  l>etween  two  thieves....;  but 
besides  these  different  sentiments  many  of  the  ancients  concluded  from 
hence  that  Christ  lay  in  the  manger  between  two  jininmls,  the  ox  and 
the  ass,  and  to  which  they  refer  in  their  ancient  hymns.  li  'oijiivi  U  bo* 
et  ttHiniiH  QiumI  ptier  enit  l)oiiiiniiK\ 

The  rest  is  modern  TalmudiMn — the  ancient  "demoniacal 
possession  "  of  verbalism  dj^^^jgftin.    Nothing  is  to  be 


e  Apocryphal  Gospels,  p.  23. 
Iney'a  ed.  iv.  777. 
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gathered  aave  that  the  Septaagiat  somehow  adopted  the 
reading  of  "two  ereaturea/*  a  formala  nnintelHgible  on 
Biblical  grounds,  but  explicable  in  all  likelihood  by  the 
ancient  ritoal-asage  under  notice.  For  the  rest,  the  con- 
text in  the  Septnagint,  "  thoa  shalt  be  acknowledged  when 
the  years  draw  nigh  ;  thon  shalt  be  manifested  when  the 
time  is  come,"  was  well  fitted  to  serve  as  a  Messianic 
prophec}'  for  the  Hellenic  Jews,  lint  that  a  merely  acci- 
dental reading;  or  miHiejuliii^^  of  the  Hehrew  tt^xt  cuuld  be 
the  oriffiii  of  the  luytli  of  the  stahle  and  the  adoring  ox  and 
ass,  as  later  found  in  the  apocrvplial  Ciubpel,  is  incredihle. 
The  stable,  as  we  have  seen,  was  an  established  myth,  and 
the  ox  and  nss  were  at  home  in  the  stable.  If  the  translator 
of  Habakkuk  in  the  Se])tua^nut  was  intluenced  by  an 
E']fyplian  or  Oriental  niystery-doetrine,  then  we  tiace  to 
pre-( 'liristian  liinos  the  entrance  of  the  o\-and-ass  mytli 
into  Judaic  channels ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  **  two 
animals'*  was  a  quite  fortuitous  reading,  we  are  left  to  what 
we  otherwise  know  of  the  mythological  standing  of  the 
animals  in  question.  Justin  Martyr,  who  was  pretty  close 
to  the  myth-sources,  has  a  statement  that  "David  predicted 
that  he  [Christ]  would  be  bom  from  the  womb  be/ore  9un 
and  imMii,'^  The  reference  is  to  the  corrupt  passage 
Ps.  ex.  3 ;  and  the  translators  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Library 
version  have  this  note :  "  Justin  puts  '  sun  and  moon  * 
instead  of '  Luoiler.'  Maranus  says  David  did  predict,  not 
that  Christ  would  be  bom  of  Mary  before  son  and  moon, 
but  that  it  would  happen  before  sun  and  moon  that  He 
would  be  bom  of  a  Virgin.**  Whatever  "  David  "  said,  we 
have  here  the  gl}i)h  of  the  symbolic  oz  and  ass  at  the 
Nativity. 

And  the  passage  in  Pseudo-Matthew  is  singularly  sugges- 
tive of  just  such  a  process  of  legend-making  from  old  ritual 
as  has  been  above  contended  for.  Here,  as  in  the 
Protevangelion,  the  laying-in-the -manger  is  entirely  dis- 
sociated fr(jni  the  birth,  and  is  therefore  the  more  confi- 
dently to  be  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  uarrative  framed  to 

1  JAalogiu  vith  Trfffho,  o.  76. 
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meet  a  purpose ;  just  as  the  pragmatic  account  of  the 
lightless  cave  is  evidently  intended  to  have  a  doctrinal 
signilicance.  The  need  for  such  a  doctrine  lay  in  the 
pre-existence  ot"  cave-worship,  especially  in  Mithraisni» 
from  wiiicli  Christianity  so  largely  borrowed  in  other 
regards,  and  in  the  actual  practice  of  a  Pa^an  ritual  in 
which  a  C  hild-God  (as  Ion)  was  exhil)ited  as  horn  in  a  cave; 
and  the  need  for  the  laying  in  a  nian^tr  ni  presence  of  ox  and 
ass  can  be  exphiined  only  in  a  similar  way.  Thus  estab- 
lished, the  myth  would  easily  reappear  in  the  form  of  the 
animation  by  the  child  Jesus  of  figures  of  oxen  and  asses,^ 
and  in  the  appearance  of  oxen  and  asses  in  the  fabulous 
cortege  of  the  family  in  Egypt.'* 

Is  it  then  reasonable,  is  it  plausible,  to  assume  that  this 
certahily  derivative  legend,  never  accepted  as  canonical, 
suddenly  captured  the  Hindus  late  in  our  era  in  its  Chris* 
tianized  form  ?  Are  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  driven  irre- 
aistiblj  to  ask,  Is  not  the  Christian  ox-and-ass  legend  one 
of  immemorial  antiquity  ? 

And  here,  at  least,  the  Hindu  sacred  books  and  ritual 
offer  something  like  a  decisive  answer.  To  begin  with, 
Agni  in  the  Rig  Veda  is  constantly  addressed  as  a  new- 
bom  infant,  he  being  primarily  the  Fire,  which  is  generated 
afresh  every  time  the  am»w,  the  fire-sticks,  are  rubbed 
together,  a  process  conserved  for  religious  purposes  (as  the 
sacred  lii'e  was  rekindled  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere)  for  aj^es 
after  that  laborious  [iroeess  had  become  practically  un- 
necessary. Thus,  tor  one  thing,  the  ever  new-born  Agni 
of  the  Veda  is  associated  with  the  crossed  hticks,  which  on 
one  theory  are  the  origin  of  the  cross  s^nnbol.  But  not 
only  is  A'^^ni  repeatedly  adored  nn  the  new-born  by  his 
worshi[ipt  1  s,  he  is  held  to  Im^  similarlv  adored  by  the 
forces  ot  Nature,  as  is  the  luminous  Christ-child  in  tlie 
Protevangelion,^  and  by  the  Devas  or  divinities  in 
general : — 

*'A.gni,  the  In i^'ht-brxltpfl,  as  soon  a«  horn,  fills  all  tlwelHrif^  with 
shining  light.   When  born,  thou,  O  Agni,  axt  Uw  embryo  of  heaven  and 

i  Arabic  Qmpel  of  In/aney,  o.  S6.  »  Pgeodo-Hattlww,  c.  19. 

*  0. 19.  Cp.  Arabk  Ovtpel  of  I^fanqf,  o.  8. 
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earth  vrtrirt?5it<'(l,  iufHiitine,  tlimi  tlii^pcrsest  thf>  nortnrnnl  «^looius. 

.  .  .  . 'riitiffoK.'  tlu'  •r.'v]n  \r\ci*ii  (of  all  tliiii;j:s.  tlif  huili^i  the  cliti isher**  (of 
all)  with  (uod,  wait  on  thee  who  art  the  augiueiiter  of  food,  with  the 
sacrificial  viands.*** 

"  The  Vedio  Oods  render  homage  to  Agni  when  he  b  bora,  and  when 
he  passes  resplendent  from  his  parents  the  araui$.*** 
**  He  [Agni]  dUfnses  happiness  in  a  dwelling  like  a  scki  newfy  bom.*** 

'  He  [Agin]  it  is  whom  the  two  sticks  have  engendered  like  a  new- 
born babe."* 

"  Thmi  rAjr^i  art  born  tmobstructed  of  two  tnothprs  Tr..  citln  i  the 
fire-titicks  or  the  heaven  and  earth] ..  ..they  have  augiiiente<i  thee  with 
butter.*** 

Bo  in  the  western  world  is  Dionysos  hailed  itinitjtiKim, 
mtumque  itt  riDn,  :tohiniqi(c  tire-born,  twice-horn, 

the  only  one  with  two  mothers,"*  And  this  trnnspareut 
infant-myth  is  curiously  interwoven  in  the  Veda  with  the 
other  primeval  myths  of  cow  and  cave. 

"Agui,  as  soon  aa  born,  blazes  brightly,  destroying  the  Dasyus" 
[d«nonB]  **  and  (dispersing)  the  darkness  by  his  lustre ;  he  has  discovered 
the  cows,  the  waters*  the  snn.'*^ 

"  In  this  wOTld  our  mortal  forefathers  departed  aftw  instituting  the 
sacred  rite,  when,  calling  upon  the  dawn,  they  extricated  the  milk-yielding 

kino,  coneeakd  an»ong  the  rocks  in  the  darkness  (of  the  ca^•e). 

*' Hendin)^  the  rocks  thoy  worchippt'd  (A^rrii)  nnd  othrr  f«ap's;^  tauji^it 
everywhere  their  (actii):  luiprovidcd  with  the  means  of  exiricalinK  the 
cattle,  they  glorified  the  author  ci  success,  whence  th^  found  the  light, 
and  were  thus  enabled  (to  worship  him)  with  holy  ceremonies. 

**  Devoted  (to  A gni)  those  leaders  (of  sacred  rites)  with  minds  intent 
upon  (rroovorinp)  the  cnttlc.  forced  o\wr),  )iy  {\hv  |.<  av.  i )  ot  di\  ino  prnyer. 
the  obi^iiuclirig  compact  tiolid  mountain,  contining  the  cows,  a  cow -pen 
full  of  kinc .... 

"The  scattered  darkness  was  destroyed:  the  firmament  glowed  wiA 
radiance;  then  the  sun  stood  above  the  undeoaying mountains, beholding 
all  that  was  right  or  wrong  among  mankind.*'* 

This  last  extra-ob&cure  passage  well  exempliiies  the  frequent 

1  Wilson's  trans,  of  l{i;f  ]'t(hi  S<inhi(ti,  vi.  (1888),  pp«  1-3. 

•  tienart,  Kami,  p.  2U2,  citing  Big  I'edu,  vi.  7,  4. 

•  Wilson's  trans,  i.  1R4.  «  hi.  in.  253-^. 

/»/.  iii.  2.50-7.  Klsewhere,  A^ni  is  thrice  bom — ^in  the  air.  in  the  earth, 
and  in  the  water  the  last,  doubtless,  being  on  account  of  the  sun's  reflection 
there.    Cp.  Wilson's  tr.  iii.  21,  34;  vi.  IIU;  and  GrtiSiUuanu's.  pp.  45,  73. 

()\ i  l,  Mftam.  iv.  11 ;  Diodorus  SicnluB,  iii.  61;  iv.  4,  0. 
'  Wilson's  trans,  iii.  d61.- 

•  Id,  iii.  115-0. 
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difficulty,  avowed  by  the  hest  scholars,^  of  making  out  what 
the  Vedas  muaii— a  difficulty  further  de(hicil)le  from  a 
comparison  of  the  renderings  oi  \\  ilson  and  Laiir^loiH  uiih 
those  of  later  (ierman  translators,  and  of  tliese  h\st  witli 
each  other.  But  the  association  of  Agni  with  cattle  and 
cave  seems  certain  from  that  and  the  previous  extract, 
and  there  is  no  great  obscurity  in  these  farther  passages : — 

"Both  Uie  auspicious  ones  (day  and  night)  wait  upon  him  [Agnij  like 
two  funale  sttendrntB.  as  lowing  kine  (follow  their  calves)."* 

"  The  night  and  the  day,  mutuailj  effacing  each  other  s  couipiexion, 
give  Qourithmeni,  combiiMd  together,  to  one  infiuit  [Agnij  who,  radiant, 
shiiMB  between  earth  and  heaven."* 

Of  these  two  extracts  the  first  is  thus  rendered  from  the 
original  in  the  German  metrical  version  of  H.  Grassmann  :* 
*'  To  thee,  Agni,  shout  for  joy  (jauchzen)  Night  and  the 
Dawn,  as  in  the  stalis  cows  cry  to  ealvea.'*  Is  it  going 
too  far  to  sormiae  that»  seeing  Agni  himself,  Fire-God  and 
Son-God,  was  in  the  Veda  said  to  have  been,  "in  the 
olden  time,  the  bull  and  the  eow,"^  the  symbols  of  the 
Night  and  the  Morning,  here  represented  as  saluting  him, 
may  even  then  have  been  the  Ox  and  Ass  ? 

It  is  idle  to  seek  to  f (urce  the  solution  of  such  a  problem ; 
and  in  so  far  as  the  Vedic  evidence  goes,  I  leave  the  matter 
to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  merely  adding  that  when 
we  compare  tlie  notion  of  the  instantaneous  growth  of  the 
new-l)f)rn  Agui  (who  "as  soon  as  Ijorn  tills  heaven  and 
earth  with  light,"  and  **//m^«/>'>f,  as  he  wlrauvtH^  the  nolid 

^  See  Muir,  Original  San^tkiit  Texts,  ii.  214.  It  should  he  noted  that 
WUflon*8  tranalatifm,  which  is  here  primarily  used,  foUowt  the  commentary  of 
Sayana,  as  to  the  meritH  of  which  see  Max  Miiller.  prrf.  to  Ist  ctl.  of  tuuis.  of 
\  edic  Uymna,  S.  B,  E.  On  comparing  the  passages  here  citeii  with  the  later 
renderings  of  Oldenberg,  I  And  no  vital  differences.  In  any  case,  we  want  in 
thirt  coiiiH'ction  to  have  the  text  a«  uiulemttMMl  by  the  later  Brahmans. 

'*  n.y.  1.  ii.  2.  Wilion's  trans,  i.  246.  Oldenberg  translates:— "For  thee 
Nights  and  Dawns  have  been  lowing,  O  Agni,  as  milohHSOws  in  the  folds  for 
their  calf  "  (S.B.E.  xlvi.  193). 

*  H.V.  1.  xcvi.  Wilson's  trans,  p.  2J52.  Oldenberg's  version  runs;  Nij^ht 
and  Dttwn,  who  constantly  destroy  eaoh  other's  appeaimnee,  anokle  one  young 
calf  unitedly.  The  pleoeol  gold  [=  A^i]  shines  between  Heaven  and  Earth  " 
(S.B.E.  xlvi.  \V.)). 

*  Leipzig,  187G,  p.  8. 

*  Wilson's  trans.  tL  (1888),  p.  11. 
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cloud and  who  is  further  the  "archer"  and  the  'lurd 
of  night  the  Vedic  address  to  Indra  as  having 
"discovered  the  cowb  hidden  in  the  cave,"'  and  the 
h'j^end  that  tliose  cows  were  stolen  ^\  ili'  A-nras* — when 
we  compare  liieso  chitn  with  the  (ire<.-k  invtli  ot  the  iiij^ht- 
waitin^'.  cattle-Bteaimg  uitant  Henii*-s,  it  is  dithcuit  to  douht 
that  the  latter  fahle  derives  troin  tlie  Aryan  orijs^nal 
preserved  in  the  Veda.  Whether  the  **two  mothers"  were 
suggested  hy  the  common  myth  of  tlie  suckling  of  the 
child-God  by  another  than  she  who  bore  him,  or  whether 
the  latter  notion  grew  oat  of  the  misunderstood  symhol  of  - 
the  two  fire-sticks,  or  the  mystic  doctrine  that  the  Sun-Grod 
was  honi  of  both  Heaven  and  Earth,^  we  need  not  attempt  to 
decide.  But  as  regards  the  Indian  origin  of  the  ox-and-ass 
myth  we  get  a  fresh  light  when  we  oonneet  the  Yedie  myths  of 
the  iniant  Agni  (who,  by  the  way,  was  specially  invoked  at 
the  vernal  eqninoz^  witii  the  Krishnaite  ritual  of  the  Birth 
Festival.  In  the  Jt^ntt  form  of  the  festival,  thf  ertcHng 
of  a  thed,  the  watching  hy  it  through  the  night,  and  the 
distrUmtion  of  imaf]e»,  are  important  items.'  Now,  in 
the  Catacomb  sarcophagus,  the  basket  containing  the  child, 
and  the  ox  and  ass,  stand  vndtra  sloping  shed-roof,  standing 
on  two  posts,  while  none  of  the  other  figures  do.  Here 
there  is  neither  cave  nor  inn-stable  :  there  is  only  a  scenic 
shed,  exactly  answering  to  the  shed  of  the  Krishnaite  ritual ; 
and' to  the  right  of  tliat  two  pahn  trees,  between  which  the 
mother  sits.  lieiiiiU  kahly  eiiouj^h,  one  of  those  trees  henth, 
as  do  the  palms  in  the  Koran  h-^^end  of  ^rar}^  in  the 
Buddhist  legend  of  Maya,  and  in  the  account  in  Pseudo- 
Matthew  (c.  20)  of  the  wandeiini^s  of  Mary  and  Joseph 
uftrr  the  birth.  The  trees  clearly  cauuot  be  reconciled  with 
cave  or  stable. 

How  then  came  this  shed  to  appear  in  early  Christian 
or  semi-Christian  sacred  art,  unauthorized  either  by  the 

1  VVilsoii'8  trans,  lii.  120.  «  Id,  i.  lati,  1»8.  ^  Id.  i.  IG. 

<  Id.  ib.  Wilson's  note. 
OIdf  nh(  r^'  Ifjivfs  open  luMi  viewa,  citin?  Bcrpnipnp,  7'(7/V//.»«  Vt'dique, 
I,  2S,  23d.   JblUewhere  (b.Ji.K.  xlvi.  61)  he  notes  that  "A^,  lus  is  well 
knowD.  is  fhe  son  of  flw  Iwo  vorlds.*' 

•  Id.  1. 157,  note.  V  Wsber,  p.  998. 
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geiierallv  received  cave  legend  or  by  the  storv  in  the  third 
Oospel  >  What  |x»sBible  conclusion  is  open  to  save  that 
it  represents  si  usage  in  the  dramatic  ritual  of  some  other 
cultiis  ;  and  that  it  was  this  nsagc  that  was  in  view  in  the 
peculiar  version  of  tlie  story  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  ? 
And,  apart  from  the  familiar  myth  of  the  births  of  Apollo 
and  Buddha  under  a  palm  tree,  what  ritual  usage  do  we 
know  of  that  comes  so  close  as  that  of  Krishnaism  ?  Either 
the  oeene  is  Chnstian  or  it  is  Mithraic.  If  the  latter,  we 
have  a  phase  of  complete  identity  between  the  Persian  and 
the  Hindu  cult,  which  need  not  surprise  ns;  and  in  that 
ease  Mithraism  would  be  the  channel  through  which 
the  myth  of  oz-and-ass,  stable-and-numger,  came  into 
Christianity.  But  if  we  suppose  the  bas-relief  to  be 
non-MTthraic,  then  it  must  be  held  to  be  a  close  imitation 
of  a  ritual  usage  previously  existing  in  India — ^the  usafise 
which  survives  in  our  own  day.  For  the  ass  appears  in 
Indian  mythology  as  early  as  the  Vedas,  where  already  he 
has  two  characters,  divine  and  demoniacal,  being  at  one 
time  the  symbol  of  Indra,  Krishna's  predecessor,  and  at 
another  his  enemy.^  As  tlje  friend  of  the  black  and  once 
demonic  Krishna,  he  corresponds,  with  reversal  ot  colour, 
to  the  ass  of  Epjypt,  who  was  the  Rymhul  of  the  evil 
Typlion.-  Again,  curiously,  one  of  his  Vedic  epitheta  is 
''diil(llike."« 

Wlieii.  th('refor«\  we  lind  in  the  art  of  JiiKtdhisni,  as  in 
the  (iiuidhura  sculptures,^  a  representation  of  a  ISativity 
scene,  in  which  a  woman  lays  a  child  in  a  manger-lmskut, 
it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  look  for  the  suggestion  to 
the  Gospels.  In  the  scene  in  question,  horncH  heads  appear 
in  the  place  of  those  of  the  familiar  ox  and  ass ;  and  hei'e 
we  are  doubtless  dealing  with  another  solar  s^-mbol;  for 
the  horse  was  in  Persia  specially  associated  with  the  sun. 
The  babe  in  this  case  may  very  well  have  been  Agni,  who 
in  the  Veda  is  driver  of  the  white  horses  of  the  sun ;  and 
though,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Buddha  myth  has  borrowed  a 

'  X.'"J.  Vijth.  ii.  370-4. 

i  plut&rch,  I»i4  and  0«iru,  oc.  30,  31.  Zool.  Myth.  ii.  304. 

<  Fagnaaoii  «od  BurgBBS,  7Ae  Car«  TemgU*  <if  India,  18S0,  p.  188. 
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good  ileal  from  that  of  Ki'ishna,  it  could  also  diuw  directly 
from  tlie  Yedic  store. 

And  if  Western  borrowinp;  there  were  on  the  Hindu  side 
■ — which  will  hardly  now  be  argued— it  could  i)erfectly  well 
have  been  pre-Christian.  The  ass  mij]^ht  he  the  asB  of 
Typhon,  "  who  was  the  chief  God  of  the  Semites  in  Egypt/'^ 
though  in  ill  repute  with  the  Cliristians  ;  and  it  may  have 
been  from  this  source  that  the  Christians  derived  it.  It  is 
also  possible  that  they  made  a  not  uncommon  confusion 
between  the  ass  of  Typhon  and  the  /VirAaZ-headed  Anubis, 
the  Egyptian  Hermes,  both  infernal  and  celestial/' 
who  was  held  to  represent  Timet*  who  figured  as  the 
attendant  of  Osisis.  And  when  we  are  discussing  origins, 
we  should  not  forget  the  suggestion  of  Dupuis  and  Volney,* 
that  the  birth  of  the  8un-ChDd  between  the  ox  and  the  ass 
is  simply  a  fable  based  on  the  fact  that  in  the  zodiacal 
celestial  sphere  the  sun  would  come,  at  the  winter  solstice, 
between  the  Bull  and  the  Ursa  Major,  sometimes  repre- 
sented by  the  andents  as  a  Boar,  sometimes  as  the  Hippo- 
potamus, sometimes  the  Ass,  of  Typhon.  But  the  conception 
mar  well  be  older  than  the  zodiac  :  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  stalde  bein*;,  as  we  havt  seen,  the  sky  as  the  home 
of  the  cloud-cows.  Tlie  Sun-God  is  in  thijs  pi uuary  sense  . 
born  of  two  mothei  s,  Earth  and  Sky — of  the  Earth  in  the 
cave,  of  the  Sky  in  thi;  stable. 

Another  detail  comes  in  to  extend  the  proof  that  the 
Christian  lej]:end  borrows  from  the  East.  In  the  Catacomb 
fresco  representing  ihv  (supposed)  adoration  of  the  Virpjin 
and  chiid^by  tno  Magi,  as  reproduced  in  large  and  in  colour 
in  l>e  Rossi's  Ima/fiucs  Seh'ctae  Ih'iparav  Vinjimii*  the  dish 
tendered  to  the  babe  or  mother  l)y  the  right-hand  man 
bears  a  smnJ}  hnman  jifiure.  What  is  the  Christian  explana- 
tion of  that  ?  What  hypothesis  is  more  likely  than  that 
this  is^one  of  the  Krishnaite  images  ? 

1  Profenor  Bobertson  Smith,  ReliffUm  cf  the  Semite*y  p.  449.  Gp.  Tiete, 

Hi'tt.  nf  the  lunjpt.  Itelitj.  Eng.  tr.  p.  AS. 
*  Plutarch,  Ui*  aitd  OwfU^  c.  44;  Bhorpe,  Eyyytian  MyOwUtgy^  pp. 
'  L««  Ruin€9^  nota  on  ch.  zxit.  %  18. 

«  Borne,  1868,  pi.  v.  dp.  Roma  Sotttmnea,  as  dtod,  iL  140»  170. 
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That,  of  course,  remains  a  hypothesis.  And,  indeed,  we 
are  lx)und  to  keep  in  view  that  the  manifold  Egyptian 
ritual  mail  have  included  just  such  a  ceremony  as  that 
under  notice.  In  the  procession  of  Isis,  as  descriljed 
by  Apuleius,  the  ass  is  accompanied  by  a  feeble  old 
man — exactly  the  aged  Joseph  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 
And  we  know  that  the  solarized  Amunoteph  III.,  who 
here  seems  to  typify  customary  royal  ceremony,  figures 
in  Eg^i^tian  sculpture  as  supernaturally  announced,  con- 
ceived, and  born,  very  much  as  is  Jesus  in  Christian 
legend.^  The  messenger-God,  Thoth,  announces  to  the 
maid-mother  the  coming  birth  ;  the  Spirit-(iod  Kneph 
mii'aculously  impregnates  her ;  and  the  priests  kneel  and 
adore  the  new-born  bal)e,  holding  up  the  cross  of  life. 
Tliis  must  have  l>een  a  matter  of  ritual.  In  the  Catacomb 
bas-relief  and  frescoes,  again,  the  adorers,  the  "  Magi," 
both  in  the  picture  with  two  and  in  that  with  four,*  wear 
the  Phrygian  or  Mithraic  cap  ;  but,  instead  of  representing 
the  venerable  sages  of  modem  Christian  fjincy,  they 
are  all  young  and  beardless.  The  juvenile  angel,  again, 
exactly  corresponds  to  that  which  figures  in  the  admittedly 
Mithraic  remains  in  the  Catacombs,  as  reproduced  by 
Father  Garucci  and  accepted  by  Canons  Northcote  and 
Brownlow.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  fragment  of  the 
earliest-dated  Catacomb  sarcophagus^  held  to  be  Christian, 
representing  the  ox  and  ass,  the  swaddled  child,  and  two 
adorers,  the  men  are  rather  of  Western  figure  ;  though  at 
the  end  l)ehind  them  a  hand  appears  grasi)ing  a  palm 
tree  or  branch.  Thus  there  is  the  suggestion  of  the  East 
as  well  as  of  Western  assimilation.  We  cannot  yet  decide 
with  certainty  as  to  the  invth's  line  of  travel  ;  we  can  only 
decide  that  all  Christian  myth  />{  an  adaptation  of  previous 
myth. 

The  case,  I  think,  is  thus  far  clear.    The  Krishna  birth 


»  See  the  woodcut  iirnl  explanation  in  Sharpe'H  F.tjijptitiii  Mylhuhgy, 
pp.  lH-19. 

«  IttwHi  Sottrnivra,  aH  cited,  ii.  H»t) :  luunj.  Set.  pi.  iii. 
■  It  bears  the  names  of  the  consuls  of  343  c.k.    See  the  cut  in  Uoma 
Sotteratten,  ii.  23-'),  and  in  Optn  Court,  as  before  cite<l. 
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myth  is  at  bolioni  pi  inu  val  :  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Bh'th-Festivtil  ritual,  which  Professor  Weber  Hnp|)twt  > 
to  have  ]>een  based  on  Chrislianity,  preser\'es  prf^historic 
practice.  At  the  midnight  hour  of  the  God's  birth  there 
is  a  ceremony  of  a  "pouring  out  of  riches'**  {<'iu  (iiiss 
Ri'ichthiumt)  whicli  it  is  a  wonder  the  Professor  does  not 
hold  to  represent  the  offerings  of  the  Magi.  In  all  proba- 
bility it  (hici  point  to  the  origin  of  that  myth.  The 

riches"  are  symbolic,  an  offering  of  melted  butter  and 
sugar — surely  the  "  nectar  and  pleasant  aml)rosia  "  with 
which  Themis  fed  the  babe  Apollo  and  with  which  the 
Hours  feed  the  deathless  child  Aristaeus,  son  of  Apollo  and 
Ojrene,  and  by  some  called  Shepherd,  Jove,  and  chaste 
Apollo,  God  of  flocks;'  the  milk  and  honey  on  which 
Dionysos  and  the  child  Jupiter^  were  nourished;  the 

butter  and  honey**  that  in  the  Hebrew  prophef^  are 
named  as  the  food  of  the  child  Immanuel  to  be  bom  oC 
the  "  viigin  of  that  time,  and  that  were  used  in  their 
rites  (with  milk  for  butter)  by  the  early  Christians, 
especially  in  the  "  Mystery  of  Infants,  '  till  the  Council  of 
Trullo  (held  at  Constantiiioi)k',  in  1)91)  foihad  the  usage,* 
doubtless  because  its  pu^^^an  origin  wuh  recognized.  And 
surely  the  ancient  adoration  of  the  ever-new-born  Agni  was 
either  the  origin  or  the  parallel  of  the  ofifering  of  butter  to 
the  iiew-liorii  ivrisluia.  Does  nut  the  whoh;  mass  of  data 
go  to  suggest  that  a  more  or  less  dramatic  ritual  has 
presen'ed  a  Hal)e-Sun-(  lod  worsliip  from  immemorial 
antiquity?  In  pre-Christian  India  it  becatne  actual 
drama,  which  the  Festival  ritual,  with  its  multitude  of 
images,  appears  to  preserve  as  far  as  may  be :  and  I  am 
much  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  form  of  part  of  the 
Protevangelion'  comes  of  a  semi-dramatic  ritual,  as  the 
adoration  of  the  Magi  must  have  done,  and  as  the  legends 

1  Treatise  cite<l,  p.  299.  -i  Horn.  Hymn,  124. 

»  Pindni,  Fythia^  ix.  97-100;  DiodoruH  Biculcui,  iv.  81;  AtbeniigorM, 

Apol.  xiv. 

<  Ciillimnohus,  llnmn  to  }Sfu»,  49;  und  note  in  Bohn  tmnii.  p.  1S8. 

•'  Isainh  vii.  1  \  I  'l. 

«  Bmghain'h  t  hri>*tuin  Antiquitic,  xv.  2,  §  3  (ed.  1855,  vol.  v.  242-S). 
V  Chft.  xiU.  xiv. 
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of  the  Lord's  Siippor  and  tlie  rock-tomb  burial  cciiainly 
did.*  Be  that  how  it  may,  the  theory  tliat  Krishnaisin 
borrowed  either  its  mytliB  or  its  rites  from  Ghristiaiiitiy  is 
now  evidently  enough  antenable* 

XIII.  Th£  Mytb  of  St.  Chrisxophbb. 

The  study  of  a  few  of  the  minor  myths  of  Christianity 
in  connection  with  Knshnaism  will  be  found  no  less 
instraetive  than  the  comparison  of  the  central  myth- 
motives  of  the  two  creeds.  Always  the  lesson  is  that  the 
mythology  of  Christianity  was  deriyative;  and  at  times, 
though  there  can  be  no  certainty,  there  is  a  curiously 
strong  suggestion  of  direct  Christian  adoption  of  Hindu 
details.  I  have  spoken  of  the  item  of  the  visit  of  the 
foster-father  of  Krishna  to  the  holy  city  to  pay  his  taxes, 
which  in  the  Krishna  myth  is  as  it  were  naturally 
embedded  in  the  narrative,  while  in  the  Christ  myth  it 
is  grafted  on  loosely  and  precariously.  But  the  same 
statement  may  l>e  made  even  more  emphatically  in  other 
regardb.  I'rofessor  Weher^  has  assumed  the  })ii()rity  of 
the  ChriRtoi)hor()s "  k'fjcnd,  in  which  8t.  Cliri^topher 
under  miraculoub  circumstances  carries  the  rciuvcnated 
Christ,  the  Christ-child,  on  his  shouldt^rs  across  a  rivor 
by  niglit.  Tlie  i'rutehhur  doen  not  ask  how  it  was  that  the 
idea  of  ivj^'ar<liiig  Chrint  HfHI  f/.s  a  i  Jiihl  vaiuv  to  })ersist  in 
the  Church  thirm^];}!  so  many  centuries,  and  tliat  only 
gradually  did  he  i-oin«^  to  be  pictured  as  a  young  man.  and 
finally  as  a  man  of  middle  age.  We  can  see  what  pre- 
serves the  child  image  in  Krishnaism — the  ancient  usage 
of  dramatic  ritual,  which  is  only  partially  overruled  by  the 
literary  presentment  of  the  stories  of  the  God*s  career.  2^ ow, 

*  See  heieiuafk.'!,  MilhidMit,  S  4. 

'  Here  A<lopting  a  thesis  of  the  pre-scientiiic  Oiorgi — eited  hy  Von  Bohlen, 
IhiK  .lUi'  Iridien,  1830.  i.  2:?2.  Vi.ii  Bohlen  stftfrs  thnt  Klrnker  \\v\A  the 
Christophorus  story  to  be  o!  Indian  origin ;  but  1  cannot  hnd  such  a  remark 
in  the  pliiee  eited.  Kleidror  did,  howwr  tA}»handUm*ie»^  as  before  cited,  IL 
2341,  tiiK'Uf  that  it  wns  probably  the  Chiistians  who  hoirowed  from  the 
Uindus,  and  that  the  apooiTphal  Qoepels  show  distinct  traces  of  Indian 
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by  fax  the  most  probable  hypothesiB  of  the  oiigiu  of  the 
Christophoros  myt}i  is  either  that  it  was  framed  to  explain 
a  Pagan  sculpture,  or  that,  like  so  many  others,  it  was 
invented  lute  tu  expLiiii  some  di  anuitic  or  other  representa- 
tion— that  there  wuh  a  ritual  in  wliich  the  Clirist-ehiKl,  like 
the  infant  Dionysos  in  Greece,  und  the  infant  Huros  in 
Egypt,  was  cjuried  on  a  ni  in  s  .-.lioulder,  long  before  the 
legend  of  the  colossal  Christ  !  m  i i  tM-  was  framed. 

For  this  hyi)otiiesis  we  have  the  most  convincing  evidence 
in  the  plural  term  <  lirUtnphnnn,  found  applied  to  martyrs 
in  an  alle«j:ed  letter  of  the  third  century  (| noted  hy  Eusebius.^ 
This  term  every  orthodox  authority  I  have  seen  deduces 
from  the  epithet  '*  Theophoros,"  said  to  have  been  applied 
to  Ignatius,  Biflhop  of  Antioch  ;  and  the  usual  explanation 
is  that  it  means  "full  of  Christ,"  as  Theophoros  meant 

tnU  of  God.' The  Bohn  translator,  Mr.  Cruse,  bow- 
ever,  insists  on  the  etymologieal  meanmg  of  the  word, 
writing  that  the  martyrs  were  called,  by  a  strong  figure, 
Christophori,  becanse  they  hore ;  and  Ignatius  was  called 
Theophoms  lor  the  same  reason."  This,  I  suspect,  is 
nearer  the  truth  than  Mr.  Grusi  was  aware  of.  The  name 
Theophoros  would  not  have  been  attached  to  Ignatius 
had  it  not  been  in  existence  before.  It  literally  meant, 
in  classic  usage,  one  "  bearing  or  carrying  a  God  and 
would  naturally  be  applied  to  those  who  carried  statues 
of  the  Gods  in  ceremonial  or  procession.*  There  were  a 
Bcore  of  such  names  in  connection  with  the  Greek  rituals. 
Kot  to  speak  oi  ihe  soldiers  and  police  officers  called  alter 
the  weapons  they  carried,  as  the  thui/jiJinroi ,  (lii  InnajtJforoiy 
tna>ifi(i(>j)h>>nii ,  rhahlophoi ot ,  et^.,  there  were  the  li Litcjilinroi, 
the  women  who  carried  th^"  crjidln-hnsket  of  J>ionysos  itt 
his  processions  ;  the  Ldui  pinirm ,  wuiiien  who  Itore  saci  e<l 
baskets  of  another  sort ;  the  in{(  lii>]>}inri}f.  nol>le  youths  who, 
in  the  disguise  of  women,  carried  branches  of  vine  iu  the 

>  Eccle«.  Hi»t.  iii.  10. 

>  BO)  in  efleet,  Bingham,  i.  6;  Kiddle,  Chri*tiau  AntiquUm^  p.  184; 
lligne,  ad  lor.:  Smith  nnd  Cheetham's  Dirt,  of  ChrUt,  Aniiq,  tub  VPCf;  ettt. 

•  Liddell  and  itkx>tt,  «.  t.,  citing  J^ach.  Ft,  224. 

«  In  such  «Me8  tm  IhoM  mentioofld  hf  PsoMuiaa,  ii.  7, 11;  viL^  91,  ftto., 
or  in  dne  or  tojBl  prooaavons. 
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festival  from  which  came  the  name  ;  the  ilripnojilumii, 
women  who,  as  mothers,  carried  food  for  the  youths ;  tlie 
arrephoroi  {ot  ettephoroi),  maidens  y\ho  carried  the  mystic 
chest  with  nameless  oonteuto  in  the  festivaiof  Paiiatheuaea; 
the  iampado^itvif  who  carried  torches  in  the  torch-races ; 
and  so  on.  Always  the  meaning  is  the  literal  carn/ing  of 
something.  Hermes  witli  the  ram  on  his  shoulders  (the 
admitted  origin  of  the  Christian  image  of  the  Good 
Shepherd^)  is  Hennea  KriophoroM,  the  ram-bearer.  Only 
secondarily  and  indirectly  could  the  word  come  to  have  the 
meaning  of  "  possessed  by  the  God  and  the  instance  cited 
by  Liddell  and  Bcott,*  in  which  the  phrase  is  pains  of 
intpirationt**  is  clearly  in  dose  connection  with  the  primary 
meaning.  In  all  probability  the  name  Theophoros  at  times 
became  a  family  one,  just  as  that  of  Nikephoros,  "  Victory* 
bearer,'*^  which  continued  to  suhsist  lonp;  after  Pagan  times 
among  Christians.  Tlie  generic*  iiiunc  ( 7</"i«^o/^/«*;v)i  must 
have  had  some  woUder  babih  than  an  analogy  from  a 
metaphor. 

That  the  Christian  mytli  of  the  Christ-})irth  is  a  con- 
C0€liun  from  jirevioUB  iiiytlis,  wo  have  already  sef^n  :  and 
that  the  liorrowin^'  wu.s  first  made  hy  way  of  "  myslery '* 
or  ritual,  the  Catacomb  remains  go  far  to  prove.  We  know 
too  that  in  the  Egyptian  system,  apart  from  tlie  practice 
of  canyiiij;  the  new-born  Sun-Child  to  exhibit  him  to  the 
people,^  there  was  a  whole  order  of  Paatophoroi,  bearers  of 
the  jmstoiff  who  according  to  one  theory  bore  a  shawl  in  the 
mystories  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  but  "according  to  another 
interpretation  " — and  a  much  more  tenable  one — '*  were 
80  denominated  from  carryings  not  a  shawl,  bat  a  shrine 

^  S«e  Smith  aatl  CheeUmm'ii  Diet,  under  "  Good  bUeuherd."  Cp.  Lundy, 
Mtmum«ntml  Ckrinianily^  ch.  rii.;  Didron,  ChrUtUm  lcoiH>firaphu.  Eng.  tr. 
i.  II  1x1  the  figures  copied  in  Dr.  Cftrus's  art.  in  OjMll  t'oitrt,  Deoember, 

18*.H».    ThiM  tjpe  rIho  appennt  in  BoddhiBi  sculpture. 

"  From  4Eschylu8,  A;iam.  11.50.  •  See  Athenaeus,  v.  37. 

*  Mitcrobius,  Saturnalia,  i.  18.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
MacrobiuK  saj-s  the  chilfl  H  rarricd  ex  mhjto,  out  of  thp  innermoKt  sanctuarj 
of  the  temple.  Tlie  atl>tum  'wius  almost  certainly  m  its  origin  a  cave; 
indesdtiii  (ireeee  it  was  often  wholly  or  partiftUj  sobtcimnean,  and  is  caUad 
jifyapov,  N\Jiieh  is  the  Semitic  rnVTD  '^"^  mcnns  a  cave"  (Smith,  i:ili'fu>u 
o/  Uk  aemiUtt  p.  op.  Tiele,  Kggptian  JUliifwn,  p.  116).   Hei-e  uoce 

mora  the  ChmlWD  myUi  u  led  up  to. 
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or  small  chapel,  vontaiuuuj  tJu-  inuitfi- <>t' thr  (tinl,"^  These 
]*aKf*tphon>}  wore  "  a  iiuuierou.s  and  important  hody  of 
men,  "  who  had  allotted  to  them  a  part  of  the  Egyptian 
temples,  called  the  jfaMojthoHon — a  term  adopted  by  the 
Jew^  in  describing  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.^  And  they 
spread  beyond  £gypt,  having  a  college  "  or  brotherhood 
ak  Industria,  a  city  of  Ligiiria.^  Now,  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  term  Christophoroi  might  be  jocularly  applied  to 
GiristianB  by  analogy  from  these  and  other  classes  with 
the  Bame  name-sufilx ;  but  that  the  ChristianB  should  have 
adopted  it  without  some  real  reason  is  hardly  supposable. 
Aivi  when  we  look  into  the  admitted  remains  of  early 
Christian  ritual,  we  see  at  least  hints  of  what  the  reason 
was.  In  early  frescoes  the  Christian  hierophant  bears 
a  imnUm,  or  a  il'i^^f/  analogous  to  the  saered  cheet  of 
Dionysos.  They  would  hardly  carry  the  serpent,  as 
the-A-tff^  did ;  but  their  shrine  or  chest  carried  something. 

It  might  be,  then,  that  this  was  only  the  sacred  hoBt, 
which  to  this  day  is  "  the  good  God"  in  Catholic  countries. 
But  whence  then  came  the  idea  of  iiiakiii<i;  the  iiiytliic 
C'hi'iijtoplioros.  sonant  as  he  wa:3,  carry  i\w  chUd  Christ  ? 
I  can  see  no  explanation  save  one  or  all  of  three:  (1)  that^ 
the  persiHtent  Papuan  eliar^^'e  a^^ainst  the  early  Christians 
of  eatinj;  a  ehild  in  tlieir  rites'"  rested  on  a  ritual  custom 
Qi  exhibiting  or  eating  the  baked  imuyc  of  a  child,^  a  rite  to 

'  Smiths  Di(  t.  of  Gr.  Btid  Hom.  A.ntiq.,  art.  Pa«tophi>ni.'i.  Ed.  1849, 
p.  S71.  Ck)mpare  Apuleias  ' Mttamorphosea,  hk.  11),  who  apolra  of  the 
Pftatophori  m  oan-ying  "the  aaerad  imagea**  rad  breathing  efl&giee" 
(xiiHulncrn  Hpirnntia ,.    3«e  also  lagt  pw.  of  ttw  faook. 

*  1  Macathee*,  iv.  38. 

*  Smith's  Diet,      above,  citing  MafTei,  Mm.  Veron,  p.  280.  Apalcios 

locates  a  college  of  them  at  Cenchreie. 

*  See  noma  Sottennifa,  ed.  1S70.  i.  n(',2.    PI.  xi. 

*  Justin  Martyr,  Ajtol.  i.  3^;  ii.  14;  Lu.sebius,  KccUg,  Hixt.  v.  1;  Atheujt- 
gora.s,  Ap»l.  c.  3  ;  Origen,  Afiaiutt  CVliw**  Ti.  S7;  Min.  FeliXtOe.9,10*  80*  81; 
TertuUiftn,  ApoUuf.  cc.  7,  8,  l». 

*  Note  the  image  on  the  platku  ui  the  "  Maguj»,"  referre^l  tu  in  Sec.  xii. 
Baked  images  were  known  in  the  sacritices  of  the  poor  in  anti^Qi^ 
(Herodotus,  ii.  47);  and  in  Mexico  dou'^h  imnf^p<!  of  the  Go<l  wrre  pntf*n 
Rii4^^iuuien tally.  See  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Native  Iitt,r*  oj  the  i^anrn-  .SUitrff 
iii.  2<^7-800,  889;  ii.  321.  A  very  extenuve  list  of  oaeee  in  wbkh  either  ft 
baked  or  .mti  h  .buked  image  of  a  child  or  adult  is  rr voninninlly  enton  in 
Ancient  and  mu«iern  times  is  given  by  Mr.  Frazer,  (Jolden  Hough,  li.  <>H,  7y-»4, 
ftod  notes.   Mftcrohias  (SatumaUa^  1.  7)  givM  Mocmnte  of  the  sube^totioD  of 
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which,  iis  l»eing  a  baert'd  niysti^rv,^  tlie  Christians  were 
unwilling  to  confess;^  or  (2)  that  in  the  Christmas  celehrn- 
tion  a  real  or  dummy  child  was  actually  carried  in  the 
sacred  hasket,  just  as  Dionyaos  was  in  hin,  or  m  Horos  was 
represented  in  Egypt,  an:l  as  a  child  may  have  heen  in  the 
riUm  oi  Mithra  :  or  (8)  that  tho  many  representations  of 
the  carrying  of  a  Divine  Child  hy  Hennes  or  hy  Hercules  in 
Greek  Bcnlptore  may  have  set  illiterate  Christians*  after  the 

imsffBs  tor  human  hmdn  m  aaerifioM  to  Hades,  and  again  of  heads  of  garlic 

and  poppy  for  hunmu  hauls  in  i  :fj  to  the  GcLlcss  Mania,  mother  of  tlie 
Larw.  Vet  again,  Ovid  (Fasti,  v.  021-^1)  tells  of  the  subetitution  of  jru^  or 
■traw  images  for  old  men  formerly  sacrifioed  in  the  worship  of  Ve^te. 
Mommsen,  who<w-  <  hnpt<'i  (xii.)  on  the  religion  of  Itonie  is  a  mosaic  of 
incoherent  (Teneralizations,  declares  in  his  cusloniftry  manner  that  "  it  is  only 
an  um'eflecting  misconception  that  can  discoN  oi  in  this  usage  a  reminiscence 
of  ancient  hnman  gaorifioes.'*  He  then  explains  that  the  Romans  acted  in 
th«»  spirit  of  their  mrrrhnnt'^,  vvhn  were  legally  frrr  to  "  fulfil  their  contrnrt<? 
utt'ii-ly  HI  the  ktui  thui  ihey  in  all  serioutuiess  practised  *' a  pious  cuniiitig, 
which  trietl  to  delude  and  pacify  "  the  dei^  **hj  means  of  a  sham  aatlfl&c« 
ftion."    Of  nhiit  tluMi  wjis  if  i\  ^^min';' 

*  The  existence  oi  secrei  mysteries  among  the  early  Christians  aiUsr  the 
■eoond  eentnry  'w  abundantly  shown  in  Clarkfwn's  Ditiroune  t-ouremiu0 
TAtunjir>  'SV7'v/  If'..//,..  Wyt-fim'  Scx  i-^ty's  M.  lH4f*.,  pp.  2<T)  277).  \n<}  ^oe 
Dr.  Edwin  Hatch's  posthumous  work,  JIu  hiriuence  of  (ircek  Idetm  ami 
VMffe$  upon  the  ChrUHan  Church,  1890.  pp.  2iKM0ff,  where  it  fa  frankly 
admitted  that  thf  Christians  imitated  Pu^mh  hk  iIkvIs.  In  prii<  tisiiij:'  -.ecvr^cy 
in  particular  the  Chrklians  onlv  followed  the  general  I'agan  usage.  Compare 
ClaritBon*8  citations  with  Hflroootna,  pa*§im. 

*  See  Tertullian,  ApoUujtj,  c.  7,  where  the  denial  is  anything  but  stiiught- 
forward.  \Vc  may  rest  content  with  an  orthodox  explanatum :  "  The  method 
of  celebrating  baptism, confirmation,  and  the  eucharist;  the  natnre  and  effect 
of  these  ordinanoee;  the  sabUme  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  and  the  Crc<'(l  mid 
Lord's  Prayer,  were  only  communicated  to  converts  about  the  time  of  their 
baptism.  Christians  irere  absolutelij  jtrohibited  from  revealituj  thi»  informa' 
tUrn  to  eatfchumeiis  or  iiijidelA:  and  whenever  tiie  early  Christian  writers 
spcnk  on  «;uch  topics  (except  when  controversy  compels  them  to  a  different 
coui-se)  Uiere  Is  u.sually  some  reserve  in  liit  ii  luiumer,  some  reference  to  the 

p*e«tiar  kmtcMfir  of  the  faith  fai  This  primitive  discipline  ie  soAelent  to 

ncfoimt  for  the  facts  that  very  few  allu.sions  to  the  lifurtrv  or  ericharistic 
service  are  found  in  the  writiogti  of  the  Fathers;  and  that  on  the  more 
aolenin  part  of  consecration,  etc.,  tii^y  are  ahnoet  entirely  silent"  (Rev.  W. 
Palm»r,  Orvnum  Liturffixr,  4th  (A.  i.  14:  (^p.  p.  Stv  iilso  tlic  Rev.  \V. 

TroUope's  edition  of  the  Greek  Liturgy  oj  St.  James,  p.  15:  "  The 

Fathen  in  fteneral,  when  epei^nff  of  the  Bucharist,  enter  a$  ttttle  at  poeMte 
into  detail.""  Mr.  Trollopc's  »  Kjihiniifion  that  they  fearfil  to  f  xpo>c  the 
myBteries  to  ribaldry— i8  clearly  inadequate,  and  oontaius  Init  a  small  part  of 
the  probable  troth.  He  oomee  to  tlie  eonelnaion  that  no  Htnrgy  wae  pabUshed 
till  late  in  the  fourth  century,  when  the  Church  wu>  no  loTi^'tr  in  fear  of  its 
enemies.  The  just  inference  is  that,  when  the  popularity  of  the  cult  made 
the  old  neerecy  impossible,  its  ritual  was  to  a  large  extent  diom  of  the 
grosser  usages  ilertved  from  Paganism.  If  the  eu(  )itu  ist  ritual  all  along  was 
]u<?t  what  wa-;  ^et  <l»wn  in  the  Qoepels,  whj  should  the  early  Fathers  have 
kept  up  any  air  of  mystery  ? 
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iiill  ui  I'aganism,  upon  the  framing  oi  an  exphuiatory 
Christian  tale.  And  all  three  theories  are  bo  i)i()l>iible,  and 
80  much  iiiiplicated  one  with  the  other,  that  we  are  not  free 
to  reject  Hnv.  As  to  wli at  may  seem  to  mnny  renders  the 
liiusl  unliktlv  of  all^ — the  eating  of  the  baked  ima^e  of  a 
child — tliere  is  really  most  evidence.  It  is  an  admitted 
historic  fact  that  in  8onie  of  tlie  churches,  after  the 
abandonment  of  the  pnictice  of  eating  an  actual  lamb 
in  the  eucharist  at  Easter,  there  arose  the  practice  of 
eating  a  baked  image  of  a  lamb.^  Without  suggesting  a 
similar  process  of  substitution,  we  may  reasonably  surmise 
that  the  infans  /arte  amttrtuH  of  the  Pagan  charge^  was 
really  a  model  of  a  child  in  dough,  after  the  manner  of 
BO  many  pagan  cults  in  all  ages.  The  more  closely  we 
look  into  Christian  myth  taken  in  connection  with  the 
distinct  records  of  pre-Christian  ritual,  the  more  dear  does 
it  become  that  the  accepted  notions  of  the  rise  of  the  cult 
are  hopelessly  wide  of  the  fiiets. 

First  as  to  the  charge  of  ritual  child^eating.  On  this 
obscure  problem  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  others  than 
the  Christians  were  accused  of  killing  children  in  religions 
rites.  Thus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Carthaginians  and 
other  Semites,  Juvenal'*  alleges  that  the  Annenian  and 
Syrian  haruspices  at  Home  would  sometimes  anmn-  from 
the  entrails  of  a  boy;  aiul, '*  according  to  Mohaiiimedan 
accounts,  the  Harranians  in  the  ^fiddle  Ages  annnnlly 
sacrificed  an  infant,  and,  boiling  down  its  lUsli,  baked  it 
into  cakes,  of  wliicli  only  freebnrn  men  were  allo\ve<l  to 
pai'take.""*  Here,  too,  of  course,  tbere  is  room  for  doubt, 
as  there  is  again  in  regard  to  the  statement  of  Procopius'^ 

>  Hatch,  as  citrd.  p.  ^CK).  ^  MIiuk  ius  Felix,  c  '.h 

^  vi.  648-^2.  An  U>  the  sacrificing  of  bojs,  «ee  the  pasaa^  iu  Uuiace, 
Kpod*  v.,  wfaieh  •▼tdmilx  proaerrog  trAoe  of  an  anoient  maf^. 

*  Robertson  Smith,  Ueli<jiou  of  the  Semites,  p.  'MH,  citing  the  Fihri*t,  and 
Chwol(K)hn.  Cp.  the  note  of  Elmenhorstius  in  Ouzel'ii  etl.  of  Minuciu^  Felix 
(1G72,  p.  87)  ait  to  the  ancient  eucharistic  practice  of  making  bread  with  the 
blood  of  a  chiifl,  which  niiKht  or  ini^'ht  not  die.  And  see  in  Biiry's  Hii>(i>nf 
of  the  Later  Itonian  Empire,  ii.  Jtsy,  the  story  of  how  the  people  of  Perganjos, 
when  besieged  by  the  Arabs  in  717,  took  a  pregnant  ^iiK  cut  up  the  mother 
and  thefwtus,  boiled  them,  and  m  made  an  unguent  Un  tltc  i-Mii  r  Vgamitlititlii 

«  UoiAtca,  i.  35.  Cp.  Uahon,  Lift  qf  IteU$anuM,  Sd.  ed.  p.  262. 
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that  the  Fmnks  in  the  sixth  century  sacrificed  children 
to  idols.   Uni  the  important  fact  remain-  tli  it  the  Clu'istians 
retaiiieil  fur  tlieir  sacramental  food  the  old  annie  of  Jnnttia^ 
**  the  victim,'*  and  the  Gospels*  all  dwell  on  tiie  eatinp:  and 
drinking  of  the  God's  hody  and  blood  with  a  literalness 
that  is  unintelligible  on  the  hypothesis  of  mere  originating 
allegory.    It  is  true  that  for  the  ancients  it  was  a  common- 
place to  call   bread     Ceres,"  and  wine  "  Liber  or 
**  DionyBOB      bat  that  was  just  Wause  in  a  special  and 
peculiar  sense  Ceres  and  Lii>er  stood  for  the  Bonrces  of 
bread  and  wine,  and  might  with  literal  fitness  be  BO  called 
in  Uie  ritual  of  their  colt ;  whereas  t}ie  Christ  myth  has 
on  the  face  ol  it  no  such  pretext.   The  whole  serieB  of  the 
later  Fathers  anxiously  explain  that  the  Gospel  phraae  is 
figarative ;  bat  no  one  ever  explains  why  sach  a  revolting 
figare  should  have  been  used.    They  had  need  deny 
the  literal  meaning,  which  laid  them  open  to  just  sach 
reproaches  as  they  were  wont  to  cast  at  the  pagans; 
but  it  is  clear  that  in  the  shadow  ol  the  Church  there 
always  subsisted  a  concrete  conception,  which  finally  took 
the  doctrinal  form  of  Transubstantiation.   And  as  it  is  now 
an  admitted  principle  of  comparative  mythology  that  where 
there  is  a  sacred  baiujuet  in  connection  wiili  a  worship, 
with  H  specified  sacred  tood,  it  is  the  (jlml  that  is  cairn,  we 
may  take  it  as  nearly  certain  that  just  as  some  Christian 
gro!ii)s  ate  a  baked  imnt^e  of  a  lamb,  others  would  carry 
tlu'  freedom  of  sy iiil»nli^iu  further  and  make  a  dou^di  inuige 
of  a  cliild.    The  lamb  itself  was  the  hyml)ol  of  the  God  ; 
and  the  disns*-  of  an  actual  lamb  was  doubtless  niotiv<'d 
by  the-  not  uncommon  <hslike  to  the  eating'  of  Mesh.  A 
baked  image,  after  all,  would  still  b(^  a  syml)ol ;  and  when 
once  the  symbolism  had  gone  so  far,  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  mystic  God  should  not  be  represented  in  the 
shape  of  a  child,  as  of  old. 

When  nothing  in  human  or  animal  form  was  baked  for 
the  old  cult-offerings,  the  mere  round  cake  (often  marked 

»  See  MaW.  xxvi.  26-28 ;  Mark  xiv.  22-24 ;  Luke  xxii.  l*J-'iO ;  John  vi.  if^yx. 
^  CicerOv  I>t  Sat.  Dtor.  iii.  16 ;  Clemens  Alexandrinos,  Protrept.  iL  (Tranii. 
ill  AnIt-NioiDe  Lib.  p.  S4.) 
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by  a  cross,  as  in  the  hot-cross-bun  still  in  Cliristian  use) 
^t(K)(l  for  tlie  God  or  Goddess  as  Sun  or  Moon  ;  and  this 
is  ilia  explanation  of  the  Catliolic  wafer,  reverently  described 
and  worshipped  as  "  Jesus"  or  '*God"  in  AngUeau  High 
Church  ritual  at  the  present  time.  Jesus  is  there  revealed 
])y  bib  devoulest  worshippers  as  a  8un-God.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  tor  an  early  use  of  the  wafer;  whii-li  indeed 
wan  too  close  to  pap^an  sun-worship^  in  the  pa^an  period 
to  be  readily  acceptable  by  a  sect  desirous  of  marking  itself 
oti"  from  its  leading  competitors.  It  was  apparently  adopted 
with  other  institutions  of  sun-worship  after  the  Pagan  colts 
were  disestablished,  wheu  the  Church  coold  safely  use  their 
symbols  and  torn  their  usages  to  economic  account — 
economic  in  bot)t  senses  of  tiie  term,  since  the  fuiestly 
miracle  of  the  Eucharist  was  one  of  the  main  grounds  of 
ecclesiasticai  influence  and  revenue,  and  the  wafer  withal 
was  extremely  cheap. 

Alike  then  as  to  the  Gospel  myth  and  the  charge  of 
child-eating,  a  baked  image  seems  the  probable  solution. 
And  that  this  rite,  like  the  others,  was  borrowed  from 
previous  cults,  is  proved  by  a  remarkable  passage  in  Pliny 
as  to  the  praise  due  to  the  Roman  people  for  "  having  put 
an  end  to  those  monstrous  rites  "  in  which  to  murder  a 
man  was  to  do  an  act  of  the  greatest  devoutness,  and  to 
eat  his  flesh  was  to  secure  the  highest  blessings  of  health. 
It  is  not  clear  tbnt  this  refers  to  tlie  Druids,^  mentioned  in 
the  context ;  in  any  case  there  are  many  reasons  for 
holding  that  a  sacrament  of  theopbagy  was  in  pre-historie 
times  widely  practised    and  even  if  the  sacrameutui  and 

*  The  usage  was  to  eat  round  panieula  after  a  sacrifice.  Pollux,  Onfiumx- 
tkon,  vi.  6.  Cp.  Suetonius,  in  VitelVc.  13,  and  Smith's  Diet,  of  Ant.,  mi. 
CaiKpAopw.  See  the  question  of  tin  pagan  origin  of  ilw  walsr  diaoiuaed  in 
Motufi  Avtiqufi  et  Uecen*^ td,  1889,  pp.  4A-5, 

*  Jli.^t.  Xat.  XXX,  4, 

*  But  see  Strabo,  bk.  iv.  c.  iv.  ;^  5,  wbere  tlie  Druidical  s^icritices  are 
ppecifK'il.  witli  ihf  romark  thu(  the  v'u  finis  are  sairl  to  hnvo  boon  cnuified  in 
the  temple* — anotiiti  liuk  wuillj^v  clue  lu  tlie  ChriBtiau  ujyth. 

4  It  has  be«n  in^'eniously  argued  liy  Piotonor  Bobert«on  Smith  /.<  /«V/mmi  o/ 
the  Semite:--,  pp.  341-<))  that  human  sacrifices  did  not  nnte  duti  tlio-c  of 
animals,  but  came  to  be  substituted  for  these  at  a  time  when  the  early  way 
of  Mgudingliie  animal  as  a  member  of  the  tribe  had  become  p^c^olofticaUy 
4>bBo1«te.  The  great  difBcoltiee  in  the  waj  of  suoh  a  theory  are  (l)Ui*tv  even 
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theophagous  usages  which  chronically  revived  or  ol)scurely 
persisted  among  the  Jews^  l>e  held  to  have  died  out  among 
them  at  the  heginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Christians 
seem  to  have  had  alongside  of  them,  in  the  cult  of  Dionysos, 
an  example  which  they  were  as  likely  to  follow  as  that  of 
the  Mithraic  resurrection-ritual  and  Lord's  Supper.  The 
survival  of  a  s^^nholical  cannihalism — the  eating  of  the 
baked  image  of  a  child — in  the  Dionysian  mysteries,'"^  is  the 
most  probable  explanation  of  the  late  myth  of  the  Titans 
rending  the  child  Dionysos  in  pieces,  and  further  of  the 
myth  of  the  rending  of  Orpheus,  which  was  bound  up  with 
the  Dionysiak.  Though  the  former  tale  was  allegorical ly 
understood  of  the  spread  of  vine-culture,^  that  would  hardly 
account  for  its  invention  ;  nor  would  the  allegory  i)ut  a 
stop  to  the  ritual  practice. 

A  connection  between  the  child-carrying  and  the  ritual  of 
child-eating,  again,  is  brought  out  in  the  peculiarly  i)anill('l 
case  of  the  ritual  of  the  avrvphonn  or  bearers  of  "  nameless 
things"  in  the  cult  of  Erichthonios  at  Athens.^  The 
explanation  of  the  myth  of  the  child  in  the  chest  that  was 
not  to  be  opened  is  probably  that  given  l)y  Miss  Harrison,'' 
to  the  effect  that  the  Kistar  carried  by  the  maidens  contained 
tigures  of  a  child  and  a  snake.    These  figures  would  hardly 

if  primitive  men  sacrificed  animtils  iis  members  of  the  tribe,  they  hud  still  ii 
pHVchic  reason  for  sele<?tinK  animals  rather  than  men;  and  (2)  that  in  most 
cults  human  sacrifice  figured  as  a  far-off  thinj?,  while  the  animal  sacrifice 
survive^l.  Cp.  Macrobius,  Satnrimlia,  i.  7.  Human  sacrifices,  further,  wen? 
in  many  cases  avowedly  supersede<l  by  offering  of  iuunje*,  where  animal 
iMicrifices  went  on.  In  any  case,  the  habit  of  eating  the  sacrificed  animal 
would  psychologically  involve  the  eating  of  the  8acrifice<l  man,  which  is  the 
point  in  hand.  As  to  the  deification  of  the  victim,  see  Smith,  as  cited,  and 
Frazer's  fiolden  Jiinijih,  ch.  iii. 

'  Compare  Itobertson  Smith,  Hd'nj  'um  of  the  Semite*,  pp.  33<>-340. 

'•^  Clemens  (as  cited ;  trans,  pp.  27,  30,  33)  distinctly  associiites  the  eating 
of  "  raw  riesh  "  with  the  mystery  in  which  the  rending  of  tho  cliiid  X)ionysos 
by  the  Titans  was  commemorated ;  and  probably  some  groupi  cmtinued  to 
eat  one  of  the  Ood's  symbol-animals  while  others  substituted  images,  as 
among  the  Christists.  But  the  Orphic  poems,  to  which  we  owe  this  phase 
of  the  Dionysiak  myth,  give  the  detail  that  the  TiUms  who  surprised  the  boy 
had  covered  themnelvex  irith  planter,  a  proceeding  of  the  Dionysiak  festivals 
(Miiller,  Lit.  Am-,  iireere,  c.  xvi.  §  7);  and  here  we  seem  to  have  a  derivation 
from  the  usage  of  baked  images. 

"  Treller,  drieeh.  Mijth.  i.  554;  Diodorus  Si(n^|^iii.  (»2. 

*  rausaniaa,  i.  18,  27.  jff^^^kL 

*  Ml/thoU»jy  (tful  Monument*  of  Ancient  Ath^^       ^tP*  *xvi.-xxxv. 
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be  of  marble,  which  would  be  impossibly  heavy :  they  are 
likely  enough  to  have  been  of  baked  flour.  But  the  myth 
of  Erichthonios,  lx)rn  of  Gaia.^  the  Earth,  is  only  a  variant 
of  that  of  Dioiiysos,  l)oni  of  Deraet^r,  the  Earth  Mother, 
or  of  Semele,  equally  the  Earth  and  again  of  that  of 
Af^distis,  l)orne  l>y  the  Earth  to  Jupiter.'  We  have  seen 
tliat  tin-  Divine  Child  fif^ured  in  the  l»irth-ritual  of  Dionysos 
as  in  tiiat  of  Horos :  ami  as  the  inia^'es  in  tlie  i»ther  rituals 
would  have  a  sacronanet  virtue,  the  eating  ot  them  sacra- 
mentaliy  wouM  he  a  natural  sequence.  In  the  artistic 
treatment  of  the  myth  of  Erichthonios,  as  Miss  Harrison 
points  out,  the  lid  of  the  chest  is  of  wicker-work.  The 
whole  may  ^^e)l  have  been  a  basket,  like  the  liknon  of 
IHonysos.^  On  that  view  the  carrying  of  the  image  was 
simply  a  variant  of  the  osage  of  carrying  an  actaal  child — 
a  practice  always  open  to  the  objection  that  the  child 
might  at  any  moment  take  to  crying.  In  ordinaiy  animal 
sacrifice  it  was  considered  fatal  to  the  efficacy  of  the  rite  if 
the  victim  showed  any  reluctance  -J^  and  even  if  the  child 
were  not  to  be  sacrificed,  his  crying  would  be  apt  to  pass 
for  a  had  omen.* 

Given,  however,  the  pre-Christian  existence  of  a  child- 
carrying  rite,  in  connection  with  the  Christian  festival  as 
oi)served  in  the  Egyptian  and  Mithraic  cults,  or  as  })ractised 
in  the  Dionysia ;  and  given  the  adoption  of  tliis  liiu  by 

>  ra\is;uiia<.  i.  2,  end. 

^  Sir  George  Cox  (iijftkoL  0/  Aryan  Natioii*,  ed.  liM}2,  p.  260,  note) 
observes  that  "  no  Greek  deriTAtion  DM  been  Rttadwd  to  this  name,  which 

certainly  cannot  be  uxpliiint'il  liy  ufoieiu  t'  to  imy  Greek  word."  But  it  has 
not  been  noted  that  in  modern  Servia  to-day  Semlje  is  actually  the  word  for 
the  Earth.  And  the  Serriiins  have  many  mytliic  ideas  in  oonunon  with  the 
Gret'k-..    See  Kanke,  History  of  Servian  Bng.  trans,  pp.  43-48. 

*  Arnobius,  Adv.  Gente*,  v.  5,  10. 

*  But  cp.  the  Eleusinian  formula: — "  I  have  received  from  the  box ;  lm\  ing 
done*  I  put  it  in  the  basket,  and  out  of  the  basket  into  the  chest  "  (Clemens, 
as  cited,  p.  32).  Tliis  testimony  is  confuso<l  by  the  diffeiYiit  version  in  the 
Mime  author: — "I  have  tati-n  out  of  tin-  drum,  I  iuive  djuak  out  of  the 
cymbal,  I  hiivx-  cju  i  iid  the  Cei  nos  >ui(l  hy  the  scholiasts  to  be  a  f an  =  lifciron] « 
I  have  slipp  U  into  the  bedroom.  "    Cp.  Firmicn*;,  /)<  Frmrc,  10. 

^  As  to  the  same  idea  in  connection  with  the  sacred  victim  among  the 
Khonds,  see  FnuMTt  OoUlnt  lumgh,  i.  866-7. 

"  Coniparo.  howrvpi,  tin-  sinister  process  of  i)iimitivf  onsui.stiy  by  which 
the  Mexican.s,  in  sacriHcmg  their  children,  sought  to  foel  that  the  inevitable 
tears  were  the  promise  of  abundant  rain  and  harvest  (Laetftre  on  *'  The  Ancient 
Iteligions  of  AnMriea,"  in  Rtlif^t  Syttem*     the  World,  p.  860). 
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Christism,  tlie  idea  of  making  the  mythic  Giant  Christo- 
phoroB  separately  carry  the  Christ-child  across  a  rii't'i\  it 
might  he  supposed,  could  he  grafted  fortuitously  on  the  old 
ritual-motive.  It  being  necessary  to  have  a  story  of  the 
child  being  carried  somewhere,  a  river  was  a  possible 
enough  invention.  But  here  again  the  hjrpothesis  is  upset 
when  we  turn  to  the  light  which  Professor  Weber  so 
strangely  ignored — that  of  the  mythology  of  Greece.  The 
carrying  of  a  Divine  Child  by  a  Divine  Person — a  very 
small  child  by  a  very  big  person — is  one  of  the  commonest 
figures  in  Greek  religious  art.  In  Hindu  pictures  the  balje 
Krishna  is  carried  by  Vasudeva  in  its  swaddling  clothes. 
In  Greek  sculpture  Hermes  carries  the  babe  Dionysos 
"  carefully  wrapped  up  "  to  his  nurses.  At  times  he  bears 
it  on  his  shoulder.^  He  also  carries  the  boy  to  heaven.'*^  In 
the  drama  of  Euripides  he  carries  tbe  swaddled  and  cradled 
child  Ion  to  the  temple.^  Similarly  he  carries  the  infant 
AristflBUs,  the  Sun-Child,  from  his  mother  to  the  nourish- 
ing Hours  and  he  carries  in  turn  the  child  Hurakles.''' 
Yel  again,  as  Psychopompos,  he  carries  Psycbe  over  the 
,S7//j  ;®  and  here,  in  a  myth-motive,  we  have  a  marked 
parallel  to  the  ritual  motive  of  the  river-crossing  in  tbe 
Krisbna  tale.  And  this  recurs,  for  we  have  Herakles 
represented  carrying  Zeus  orcy  tlir  tvati-r,  '*  a  still  enig- 
matical representation,"  says  Miiller.'  Herakles,  yet 
Hgaiii,  carries  his  own  infant  Telephos  in  his  band  or 
arm  and  Telephos  is  a  Divine  Child,  figuring  in  a  Birth- 
Kitual  in  swad<lling  clothes.®  On  vases,  too,  we  have 
Peleus  holding  the  child  Achilles,***  and  so  on — the  repre- 
sentations are  endless.  Dionysos  bimself,  in  one  mytb, 
carries  Hephaistos,  drunk,  to  heaven."  How  far  the  motive 
may  have  been  ritually  associated  with  a  passing  over 

>  K.  0.  Miiller,  Ancient  Art,  pp.  41)2-4;  Apollodorus.  bk.  iv.  c.  iii.  §  2. 
«  PrtUHAnifts.  iii.  18.  "  /<»".  31-40,  U^l-Um. 

*  Pindar.  I'l/thia,  ix.  95-U7.  *  Miiller,  Ain  ieiit  Art,  p.  r,.j4, 

"  hi.  p.  4M4;" 

'  LI.  p.  .W2.    Compare  the  myth  of  Typhon  carrying  the  (lisable<l  Zeus 
over  the  sen  on  his  shoiilder.s.    Ap«lio4lorus,  I,  vi.  3. 
-  Miiller,  p.  -WH.  I<l.  p.  -WS). 

Id.  p,  57 1.  "  rau.simias,  i.  20, 
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water^  it  is  difficult  to  decide ;  but  when  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  the  Ghristophoros  l^end,  in  which  Pagan 
myth  and  art  and  ritual  were  eked  out  with  Christian  fiction, 
so  impressed  the  Hindus  at  an  early  period  in  our  era  that 
they  transferred  it  bodily  to  the  worship  of  their  God 
Krishna,  it  is  difficult  to  take  the  suggestion  seriously.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  again  moved  to  answer  that,  if  either 
cult  borrowed  from  the  other,  it  must  have  been  the  Chris- 
tians who  borrowed  from  the  rcli^^ious  drjiiiin  or  dramatic 
ritual  of  the  Hindus.  Once  more,  the  carryhig  of  the  chiKl 
Krishna  across  the  mythological  river  by  Vasudeva  is 
naturally  embedded  in  the  Krishna  le^'end ;  while  in 
Ciiristian  mythology  the  story  is  patently  alien,  arbitrary, 
and  unmotived,  save  in  ho  far  as  it  rests  on  the  ancient 
epithet  Christojihomx on  the  familiar  jiresentment  of 
Hermes  or  Herakles  carrying  a  Divine  Child,  at  times 
over  water ;  and  on  the  inferable  usage  of  carrying  a  chiki 
or  an  image  representing  the  new-bom  God  in  early 
Christian  ritual.  And,  finally — what  I  cannot  but  tliiuk 
a  noteworthy  coincidence — -the  festival  day  of  St.  Chris- 
topher is  placed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Calendar  on  the 
^oth  ilaif  of  July  f  precisely  at  the  time  of  year  when,  in  the 
Hindu  ritual,  and  almost  certainly  in  the  early  Hindu 
drama,  Vasudeva  would  be  represented  as  carrying  Krishna 
across  the  river.^  Clearly  the  Indian  <late  cannot  be 
borrowed  from  the  Christian:  it  depends  on  the  Birth 
Festival,  which  is  as  wide  as  possible  of  the  Christian 

'  Dionjsos,  we  know,  wa«  lord  of  the  whole  element  of  moisture  (Plutarch, 
/*  and  O.  85),  and  in  one  myth  passes  as  an  adult  over  the  soii  fabove,  p.  H8) 
~  a  solar  item,  which  niipht  very  well  be  symbolized  in  the  ritual  of  tlu-  Babe- 
Sun-Ood.  In  many  Hindu  ceremonies,  again,  water  is  devotionally 
employed  as  being  the  produf  t  of  the  sun.  One  siispi'ct!^  tht*  same 
myth-moti\e  in  the  story  of  tlu-  kingly  child  Pyrrhus  of  AthilU-un  descent 
being  carrie<l  Jicross  a  river,  when  Hying  from  pursuers,  in  the  anus  of  a  man 
named  AchilU*.  P3^httB  in  the  story  is  put  on  his  father's  throne  by  force 
at  the  age  of  twpho  -a  vfry  mythi(  iil-lfM>kinf:  nftrrutivo  (Plntanli,  PcrirUn, 
cc.  2,  3).  Again,  the  people  of  Clazomenra  had  a  grotto  called  the  grotto  of 
Pyrrhus'  mouer— pie8i]inAbl7aBirihCSave--«n4  a  tradition  abcnit  Pyrrhus  as 
a  shepherd  (Pan^anias,  vii.  5).  Apparently  Pyithas  wee  mytibicatly bandied 
very  much  as  was  Cyrus  before  hiiu. 

*  Thia  was  also,  as  alseady  noted,  the  fiiat  day  of  the  Egyptian  year;  and 
the  tv>{\\  A\  uf  the  ''Birtliday  of  the  Eyes  of  Hone"  wee  held  on  that  day  or 
the  day  preceding. 
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Nativity.  It  will  iieed  some  satisfactory  explanation  of  St. 
Christopher's  date  on  other  lines  to  destroy  the  possibility 
of  the  surmise  that  it  was  determined  by  the  Hindu 
practice ;  and  in  any  case  we  must  infer  a  non-Christian 
origin. 

XIV.  Indian  and  Christian  Religious  Drama. 

In  an  ar<^ument  which  so  often  insists  on  the  priority  of 
dramatic  ritual  to  written  legend,  it  may  l)e  well  to  take 
passing  note  of  the  state  of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  and 
history  of  Indian  drama.    On  that  as  on  so  many  other 
points,  Professor  Weber  is  found  surmising  Greek  influence, 
and  so  putting  the  great  period  of  the  Hindu  theatre  com- 
paratively late.    It  is  needless  here  to  go  into  that  question 
fully.    The  points  for  us  are  that  in  any  case  Hindu  drama 
was  highly  developed  at  a  period  before  the  suggested 
importation  of  Christian  legends ;  and  that,  since  in  all 
early  civilizations  religion  and  drama  were  closely  related 
l)ecause  originally  one,  there  must  have  l^een  an  abundance 
of  sacred  drama  in  India  before  the  Christian  era,  as  there 
has  been  since.    We  have  seen  the  concrete  proof  of  this 
in  the  admitted  existence  of  an  early  religious  drama  in 
which  figured  the  demonic  Kansa  as  enemy  of  Krishna. 
And  even  if  Greek  influences  did  affect  Hindu  dramatic 
practice  after  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  even  to  the  extent 
of  bringing  Western   mystery-ritual  into  the  Indian  (a 
Hufiiciently  unlikely  thing),  the  fact  would  remain  that 
India  had  these  ritual  elements  from  pre-Christian  sources. 
But   inasmuch   as  Professor  Weber's  argumentation  on 
Indian  matters  is  in  a  manner  interconnected,  and  his 
theory  of  dramatic  imitation  tends  to  prop  up  his  theory  of 
religious  imitation,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  his  opinion 
on  the  dramatic  question  is  widely  at  variance  with  that 
of  other  distinguished  Indianists.    Wilson,  whom  Wel>er 
more  than  once  cites  in  self-support  on  other  questions,  is 
here   very  emphatically  opposed  to  him.     **  It  is  not 
improbable,"   says  Weber,  **  that  even  the  rise  of  the 
Hindu  drama  was  influenced  by  the  performance  of  the 
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drama  at  the  courts  of  Greek  kings,"*  Says  Wilson,  ou 
the  other  hand  : — 

"  Whntcvpr  may  he  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  Hindu  drama,  it  may 
be  safely  mstser ted  that  they ....  lire  iinmixedly  it*;  own.  The  science  of 
the  Hindus  may  be  indebted  to  modern  discoverieij  in  other  ivgions,  and 
their  mythology  may  have  derived  legends  from  Paganum  or  Chris* 
tiani^;  but  it  is  unpossiUe  tiiat  they  should  have  borrowed  their 
dramatic  compositions  from  the  people  either  of  ancient  or  modern 
times. . .  .The  Hindus,  if  they  learned  the  art  from  others,  cm  bii\f  l)cen 
obliged  alone  to  the  Greeks  or  to  the  Chinese.  A  perusal  of  the  Hindu 
plays  will  show  ham  little  likely  it  is  that  they  are  indebted  to  either,  as, 
with  the  eseeption  of  a  few  features  la  emnmon  which  could  not  fail  to 
occur,  they  present  characteristic  varieties  of  conduct  and  construction, 
which  strongly  evidence  both  original  design  and  national  development."  * 

Probably  no  one  who  reads  Wilson's  translations  and 
compares  them  with  the  classic  drama  and,  say,  the  Chinese 
LaoU'Senfj-  Urh^  will  have  much  hesitation  in  acceding  to 
Wilson's  opinion.  Nor  is  Lassen  less  emphatic.  "  In  the 
oldest  Buddhist  writings,'*  he  points  out,  a  visit  of  play- 
actors is  spoken  of  as  something  customary 'V  and  he 
insists  again ^  *'  that  the  dramatic  art  in  India  is  a  growth 
wholly  native  to  the  soil,  without  toieign  influence  in 
general  or  Greek  in  particular."  The  origination  of 
Indian  drama,  lie  adds,  in  tlie  former  }mHsnpfe,  "  must 
certainly  ho  put  before  the  time  of  tlie  second  Asoka; 
how  mncli  earlier  it  is  naturally  impossihle  to  say."  Any- 
one who  reads  Wilson's  version  of  the  Mridichakati,  '*  The 
Toy  Cart,"  tinted  hy  him  between  a  century  b.c.  and  the 
second  century  c.e.,  will  I  think  be  convinced  that  the 
*'  origination  "  must  be  carried  a  very  long  way  buck.*^ 
That  drama  really  represents  in  some  respects  a  further 
evolution — do  not  say  a  higher  pitch  of  achievement — 

1  Berlin  lecture  cited,  p.  25  =  Judwche  Skizzetit  p.  28. 

*  Theatre  of  the  HindtM,  pref.  pp.  xi.  xii. 

^  Eng.  trans.  London*  1617.  Cp.  the  Brief  View  of  the  Chinete  Dramt 

prefixed. 

*  Indhche  AlterthwMkuftde^  ii.  502.  See  Korosi's  analysis  of  the  Tibetan 
"  Dulva,"  in  Asiatic  JieKcarches.  xx.  50,  the  testimony  citetl  by  Lns.sen.  The 
nntiqnity  of  much  nf  the  "Dulva"  is  dij-'piited  by  Weber,  Hut,  of  Ind.  Lit. 
Eng.  ii\  y.  li>l).    But  cp.  p.  198,  riu/t  210. 

*  Jnd.  AU.  ii.  1157. 

"  Lassen  (Inrl.  AJt.  ii.  linO)  rlntcs  the  play  abont  fhr  i ml  --f  the  first 
century  C.E. ;  Weber  ( liidisihe  Si  tut  icn^  ii.  in  the  second  century.  .See 
Mnir.  Original  Sanekrit  TexU,  ii.  ll* 
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than  the  drama  of  Greece;  and  could  only  have  been 
possible  after  a  very  long  process  of  artistic  development ; 
hence  Kalidasa  may  well  belong,  as  Weber  suggests,  to  a 
later  period  than  is  commonly  sapposed.^  Bat  this  still 
leaves  the  beginnings  of  Indian  drama  very  far  off. 
And  seeing  that  the  common  people  in  modem  times  still 
played  the  history  of  Rama  on  his  festival  day^ — apparently 
following  a  custom  of  older  date  than  the  Bamayana  poem 
itself,  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  the  literary  drama 
arose  in  India,  as  in  Greece,  out  of  the  representations  at 
the  religious  festivals.  It  has  certainly  small  trace  of  the 
Greek  .spirit it  is  much  more  akin  to  the  romantic  drama 
of  niodt'i  n  Kui  oi)e. 

For  tin  rest,  there  is,  I  8upjx)se,  no  connection  with  the 
theatre  in  thu  meaning  of  the  name  J>e\iiki,  which,  it 
appear.s,  has  only  loosely  and  indirectly  the  significaiice  of 
*' th^  T>ivine  Lady,'*  and  strictly  means  "  llie  player"  or 
**  hhe-phiyer."  ^\  eher  translates  it  Sjtirh  riim,  and  Senart 
j,nh'HK,\  witli  no  nllusiun  to  any  theatrical  siguilicance."* 
Nor  can  I  find  any  explanation  of  the  phrases :  **  I,  who 
am  a  person  of  celestial  nature,  a  mortal  I  ««/^^^'^a,"  and 
"  1,  a  man  of  rank,  a  yamtdrra,''  occurring  in  The  Toy 
C'ut.^  save  Wilson's  note  on  the  former  passage  that 
\  asudeva »  Krishna.  These  passages  do  not  seem  to  have 
l)een  considered  in  the  discussions  on  Krishnaism.  They 
serve,  however,  to  repeat,  if  that  he  neceseary,  the  refuta> 
tion  of  the  Christian  thesis  that  the  name  Vasudeva  was 

»  Hi»t.  of  Iml,  Lit,  pp.  200-207. 

*  See  the  AHatic  ReMarehe»,  i.  258 ;  and  Ihe  Atiatie  Journal,  W.  IflO,  185, 
N.S. 

'  The  remark  of  Donaldson  (  Theatre  of  the  (Jreek*,  7ih  ed.  p.  7,  iwte)  Uml 
"  the  Iiidiau  »Uge,  even  if  ftboriKinal,  imnj  have  derived  ite  most  eharoc- 
terUtic  teattmsfroia  the  Greek,"  its  profesnedly  based  on  the  propouition  that 
"thcrpi^  overy  reason  to  believe"  that  Krishna  "  ir«i«  itn  imported  f/nfy." 
K.  U.  MulltT  (HiMt.  of  thf  Lit.  of  Anc.  Creei  e,  ch.  xxi.  <|  2)  agnerts  incidentally 
that  "The  dranukle poetry  of  the  Indians  belont^s  to  a  time  when  than  had 
Im  ^  ii  nuK  li  iriteroourse  between  Greece  and  India,"  but  offers  no  arpnnipnts, 
and  pt  t^^utuably  follows  some  earlier  IndianiMt.  Weber,  while  leaning  to  the 
view  of  Greek  origins,  admits  (Hiat*  p.  907)  thai  "no  interaal  connection 
with  the  Greek  drama  exintK." 

*  Weber,  Leber  die  A'.,  pp.  i510,  3iS;  Senart,  p.  323.  Senart  points  out, 
however,  that  in  the  MahftbhArata  the  father  of  Devakt  is  a  Oandharva— 
i.e.,  n  *' sin'/nr  nf  hrnven." 

'*  Theatre  u/  the  Hinditt,  i.  2«,  145.    Cp.  p.  2e,  ii. 
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hased  on  that  of  Joseph :  and  Wilson's  note  in<licate.-> 
Hufticiently  hia  convieiion  of  tlie  aniK^iuty  of  KrislinaiHUi. 
In  Act  V.  of  the  same  play  (p.  90)  the  epithet  h'>^(iia 
C*  lon;;-K>cke<l."  '  constantly  ass(X'iate<l  with  Krishna, 

is  without  he>itation  takf'!i  V'V  him  to  Hp|>ly  tn  the  sainn 
deity.  It  is  one  of  the  comiuuuest  characterizations  of  the 
bun-God  in  aii  mytholo^xies. 

The  question  as  to  the  practice  of  dramatic  ritual  among 
the  early  Christians,  of  course,  needs  a  foUer  investigation 
than  can  be  thus  given  to  it  in  a  mere  comparison  of 
Christism  and  Krishnnism.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that 
already  orthodox  scholarship  is  proceeding  to  trace  passages 
in  the  apostolic  Epistles  to  snrmised  ancient  liturgies;^ 
and  that  such  a  passage  as  opens  the  third  Sermon  of  St 
Froclus*  (Bishop  of  Constantinople,  482-446),  comparing 
the  pagan  and  Christian  festivals  with  only  a  moral 
differentiation;  the  repeated  exhortations,  in  his  fourth 
Sermon,  to  mothers,  fathers,  and  children  to  "  come  and 
see*'  the  Virgin  and  the  swaddled  child  in  the  cradle;' 
his  long  account  (Sermon  vi.)  of  the  dialogue  between 
Joseph  and  Mary;  and  in  general  all  his  allusions  to 
festivals  and  mysteries,  point  clearly  to  a  close  Christian 
imitation  of  pagan  dramatic*  practices.*  It  is  further  a 
matter  not  of  conjecture,  hut  of  history,  that  the  old  play  on 
the  "  Suff(  1  hi^'  Chi  ist  "  is  to  he  nttrihuted  to  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzen  ;  and  Klein,  the  Genaan  historian  of  the  drama, 
decidub  that  the  sacrament  of  the  Mass  or  tlie  l  ouinninion 
is  '*  in  itat'If  ahradi/  a  niufious  dtama,  and  is  the  oiujiual 

'  Sci-  tile  ;ii  ticle  of  Dr.  Jensop  in  the  F.rjtonitttr,  June,  1881). 

'*  Migjie,  Patrolofiiif  ('iirn«»«  Complftii*,  Series  (irteca,  toni.  65. 

"  Henn.  iv.  2,  Col.  711.  The  representation  H8  thu8  de8<cribe<1  followed  Um 
Apocryphal  Ooqwlsin  plticinK  the  birth  in  n  cave.  But  instead  of  the  "ox 
and  nH<«"  of  the  norniHl  <bfnv  (which  would  then  be  too  notoriously  Pajfan) 
tlieic  are  mentioned  the  "  as8  and  foul  '  of  the  entrance  into  Jerusalem. 
Col.  713.  There  appears  U)  have  been  a  whole  crowd  of  New  TeBtexnent 
figures',  inchidiii;^  I'ntil. 

•  Th«  remarlc  of  the  Counte.s.s  Martineago  Ce«ares<  o  (art.  Puer  I'an  ttltm  in 
C'imtemporanf  Rerietr,  January,  1900.  p.  117),  that  tiwre  was  no  actual  enll 
of  the  infant  Savinm-  till  the  tliiitoenth  rentiiry,"  is  clcaily  eiToneous,  th(»!igh 
the  explicit  cvuicnces  to  the  contrary  arc  not  abundant.  As  we  have  Meen, 
the  narralivea  in  the  Apocryphal  and  other  Ooepels  derive  from  the  ancieni 
enlt. 
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My$tenf-plaif*\-^  a  view  accepted  and  echoed  by  the  ortho- 
dox Ulriei»'  and  independently  advanced  by  Benan.'  Klein 
haa  further  traced,  perhaps  &ncif ally  at  some  points,  an 
interesting  series  of  analogies  between  the  early  Christian 
liturgy  and  the  Greek  tragedy,  which  was  esaentiany  a 
religious  service,  M.  Jnbinal,  again,  in  a  sketch  of  the 
rise  of  the  Mystery-plays,  smns  up  that  the  fifth  eentary 
presents  itself  with  its  eort^e  of  religious  festivals, 
during  which  are  simulated  {on  mime)  or  figured  in  the 
church  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  marriage  of  Oana, 
the  death  of  the  Saviour,  etc."*  This  statement,  made 
without  citutions,  is  repeated  by  Ivlein/'  who  quotes  as 
his  authority  merely  tlie  words  of  M.  Jul>iiuil;  and  by 
Dr.  I'lrici,*  who,  Ciirryiiig  the  statement  further,  merely 
cites  these  two  writers.  Such  defect  of  proof  would  l)e 
buspicious  weiH  it  not  for  the  ahove-cited  evidence  from 
Baint  Proelu-  :  md,  tlioiu^h  that  is  so  far  dteisive,  tliere 
is  evident  nee(i  lor  a  comjjlete  research.  Milman  lias  made 
little  or  none.  Admitting  that  there  were  i)anl()uumic  spec- 
tacles at  the  martyr-festivals,  he  rejects  the  view  that  thoy 
represented  the  deaths  of  the  martyrs,  hut  says  nothing 
as  to  the  early  myatery-plays,  merely  denying  that  plays 
such  as  that  by  Gregory  were  written  for  representation  ;^ 
and  in  his  later  work  he  discusses  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Middle  Ages  without  attempting  to  trace  their  origin.^ 

A  complete  theory  would  have  to  deal  with  (1)  the 
original  mystery-plays  which  preceded  and  provided  the 
Gospel  narrative ;  (2)  the  reduction  of  some  of  these  to 
pseudo-history  and  their  probable  cesaation  («.4)r,,  in  the 
ease  of  ilie  Last  Supper)  as  complete  dramatic  representa- 
tions ;  and  (8)  the  later  establishment  of  such  exhibitions 
as  that  of  the  Nativity,  in  the  teeth  of  the  ascetic  objection 
to  all  forms  of  pleasurable  art.    Here,  however,  I  can 

>  (leaekiekte  d«*  Dramtu,  iv.  ( =  Qeach,  du  ItdL  Dram,  L),  p.  S. 

*  S}inlc!<penre'»  Dnnimtic  Art,  Bohn  tnUU.  I. 
^  Etude»  tVHUtoire  religiaue,  p.  51. 

*  Mfftthret  InfdiU  4n  XV^hne  8»cle,  1887,  pref.  p.  vili. 
.1  iv.  11.  n  i.  4. 

'  }Ii»tnnj  of  Chrintiauity,  bk.  iv.  ch.  2,  «!.  Paris,  1840,  u.  330,  826. 
"  liUtory  uf  Latin  VhrUiiattity,  bk.  xiv.  ch.  4. 
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only  posit  the  fact  that  such  exhihitiuuh  did  occur,  and 
note  lliat  such  a  conclusion  is  supported  hy  ortliodox 
clerical  statement.  Dr.  Murdock,  discussing;  the  ChriBtiau 
adoption  of  the  ChrifitmaB  fe&tival,  observes  that 

**  From  the  fint  iuHtitutUm  of  this  festival,  the  Western  nntions  seem 
to  have  transferred  to  it  many  of  the  foUieK  anil  censurable  practicps 
which  prpviii!e<l  in  the  (WKan  festivnl*  of  the  name  se»uson,  ?iirh  ns  a<l()ru- 
ing  the  churches  fantastically,  mittgUnij  jmjtjtet  Khuicf  ami  tlratnoi*  trith 
voT*hip,  universal  feaelmg  aod  merxy-mAking,  visits  and  salutations, 
raveliy  and  drankenness."* 

It  is,  indeed,  one  of  tlie  commonplaces  of  Protestant  church 
historians  to  point  out  that  after  tht3  State  estahHsh- 
ment  of  Christianitv  it  horrowed  manv  ohservances  trum 
Paganism."  What  the  stiuient  has  to  keep  in  view  is  that 
thcHe  UHa^^cs.  especially  such  a  one  as  that  of  '*  puppet 
shows  and  dramas,"  taimot  have  heen  suddenly  grafted  on 
a  religious  M  stem  wholly  devoid  of  them.  The  Christians 
certainly  had  the  practice  of  celehratiiig  somr  hirthday  of 
Christ  long  before  the  fourth  century  ;  and  we  have  seen 
some  of  the  reasons  for  concluding  that  on  that  occasion 
they  lutil  a  mystery-ritual.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  the 
subjects  first  specified  as  appearing  in  Christian  shows 
or  plays  were  precisely  those  which  we  know  to  have 
figured  in  the  cults  of  Mithra  and  Dionysos,  and  in  the 
Egyptian  system.  Further,  it  was  exactly  such  subjects 
that  were  represented  in  the  earliest  medieval  Mysteries 
of  which  copies  remain ;  and  it  was  especially  at  Christmas 
and  Easter  that  these  were  performed.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  doubt  that  these  representations  derive  from  the 

*  Note  on  trans,  ol  Moshrim,  4  Cent.  pt.  ii.  dh.  4,  %  6. 

See,  for  instance,  Mo^heini,  Kcclex.  Hint.  3  Cent.  pt.  ii.  ch.  4,  5;  3  ;  4  Cent, 
pt.  ii.  ch.  4.  S  It  2;  6  Cent.  pt.  i.  ch.  3,  ti  2.  etc.;  Gieseler,  CoiujH  ml.  of  Kc. 
nut.  Eng.  tr.  1846,  ii.  «4-2(5,  32,  51,  «1,  etc. ;  Waddinyton,  of  the 

Church,  pp.  37,  212-4.    Cp.  Ri»ti,i  AHtiqua  ft  Jlfceim,  rep.  1889,  lUumuo- 

l^ipiKinun,  1(375,  rep.  1K44,  and  Middleton'n  Lftttr  jrviii  Jivint,  I721»,  ct.  .,  for 
detailed  statements.  For  later  views  see  Dyer,  History  of  Jhmif,  1H77,  p.  295 ; 
Lord,  The  OUl  li*mnu  ]l„rhl,  1873,  p. '558;  Maitlands  Ihiinh  i«  the 
C'atacirruha,  184(5,  p.  '6iH\;  Seyniore's  Kvtuhi.is  nith  the  Uonmuintn,  1844, 

L221 ;  Merivale's /•'oMr  Li  t  ture*  on  noiiu  J-ijHH  hs  oj  J-.m  ly  t'hunh  JliKtonj  ; 
chler'a  J poMtitlu  a  fut  Pcmt-AifMolic  Tiiues,  p.M2,  See  finally  some  very 
explicit  Catholic  iidmiHsioim  hy  Baronin-,  Fj-itoine  Aiinrtlittm,  a  Hpondano, 
Lugduni.  Ut^i,  p.  7i»;  Polydore  Vergil,  J>c  Jin  entore  licntm,  1.  5,  c.  1;  Wiae- 
man^s  Letttn  to  John  FojfudtTt  Etq,,  1886* 
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very  earlieet  practicefi  of  tlie  Christian  sect,  established 
when  Pagatusm  was  till  in  full  play.  The  dramatic 
efaaraoter  of  the  early  Mysteries,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  almost  as  inviolably  secret  as  thoee  of  the  Pagans, 
pierces  through  the  cjiutions  writings  of  the  Fathers,  as 
read  even  by  clerical  eyes : — 

'*Cbi)rMMlQoi  most  pnhtJbHj  refers  to  (he  commemotitioa  of  our 
8ftvioar*li  deads  Mid  wacdeat  the  LBat8iqpper»MiiBed  In  the lituxgy,  when 

he  attributes  such  grent  importance  to  the  words  of  instilatioik  of  oor 

Lonl.  which  he  mnMdpr*?  ns  still  chierty  efficacious  in  the  ron^ccrntioti  of 
the  eucharist.  He  often  Hpeoks  of  the  euoharki  under  the  title  of  on 
unbloody  sacritice  **l 

Other  admissions  are  no  less  signilicant 

**Then  can  be  little,  if  any,  doobt  thftt  Chriatbui  litiuqgie.s  were  not  nt 
tir^t  commtttod  to  writiti^'.  l>iit  pre^rrved  by  memory  and  practice." 
*'  When  we  examine  the  ixnmins  of  the  lioman,  Italian.  Oallican,  rin<1 
Spanish  liturgi^  we  find  that  they  all  permitted  a  variety  of  expression 
tor  eveiy  pvtieokr  iBMt. . ..It  itppeMt  to  ae  thftt  the pnctioe  of  the 
weetera  Chorohee  during  the  fifth  end  ftrartb  oentoriee,  in  permitting  the 
oae  of  TeriouH  'missie'  in  thv  same  church,  nfforde  room  for  thinkinj; 
thflt  '<om#>thinf:  of  the  ^ixm*t  kind  had  existed  from  n  remote  period.  For 
it  doeii  not  M*eni  tlmt  the  composition  of  new  *  mii'^ie '  for  the  festivalti 
eamited  any  wu-prise  in  theate  ageti,  or  was  viewed  as  anything  novel  in 
priiKipU,"* 

That  is  to  say,  the  first  ChristiaiLs,  in  tlu  ii  feel>le  an«l 
illiterate  way,  tried  to  do  what  the  Greeks  iiati  U>ii;_;  Joue  in 
their  dramatic  nij'steries,  which  mubt  liave  conforiiiLd  in 
some  dejrree  the  erpative  tendency  fultilltti  on  such  a 
splendid  bcala  in  their  public  diama,  itseU  a  development  of 
religious  ritual.^ 

•I 

"The  Elen-^iniftn  mysteries  were,  as  an  ancient  writer  Xleivi.  Alex. 
trotrept.  p.  12,  Potter]  expresses  it,  'a  mystical  .Iniimi.  m  which  the 
Uatory  of  Demeter  and  Cora  was  acted,  like  a  pbkv,  by  priests  and 
priesteeeeet  thooj^  prolMbly  only  with  niiniie  aetioo,  iilnstreted  by  a  lew 

signifioRnt  senteneee,  and  by  the  singing  of  hymn-.    There  were  also 

simihir  niiniip  represenljitioiis  in  the  worship  of  Haeeluiv  :  thti>5,  at  the 
Autht^teria  at  Atbeoa,  the  wile  of  the  second  archon,  who  bore  the  title 

1  Palmer,  Onftine*  iJiurpiea,  L  88. 

•  Id.  pp.  9,  10.    Cp.  Mos>ieim.  4  Cent.  pt.  ii.  f  h.  1,  ^' 

•  K.  O.  MiiUer,  Hist,  of  the  JM.  of  An€.  Greece,  ch.  xxi.  £  2-6 ;  xxvii.  1 1. 
It  is  trae  that,  ee  remarked  by  Paatel  de  Oonlanges  in  La  Citf  AntU(ue 

fMifmr.  r,t.  p.  lOfi).  tlie  words  luid  rhythms  ul  the  hymn-;  in  the  ancient 
doni^tic  and  civic  l  iUis  were  preserved  uoaliered;  but  this  would  not  aj>ply 
Id  the  later  syncretic  myst^kf. 
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of  Queen,  wain  l)etiothe<l  to  Dionysus  in  a  i>eciet  solemnity,  and  in  public 
prooefisiouB  even  the  Ood  himself  was  represented  by  a  man.  [A 
beautifo!  sbve  of  Nioiaa  repreflcnted  DionyBOs  on  an  occasion  of  this 
kind :  Plutarch,  Nie,  8.  Compare  the  descripUon  of  the  gvent  Bacchic 
procession  under  Ptolemy  Philadelpluis  in  Athen.  v.  At  the  Bteotian 
festival  of  the  Apionia.  Dionysus  was  supposed  to  have  disappeared, 
and  Ui  be  t^jught  fur  among  the  mountains;  there  waa  hImj  a  maiden 
(representing  one  of  die  nymphe  in  the  train  of  Dionysus),  who  wu 
parsiied  by  a  priest,  eanrjing  a  hatdiet,  and  personating  a  b^ng  hostile 
to  the  God.  This  festival  rite,  which  is  freqoently  mentioned  by  Platan^, 
1*5  the  ori},Mn  of  the  fable,  whirh  occurs  in  Homer,  of  the  piirsait  d 
Dionysuh  and  his  nurses  by  the  furious  Lycurgus."' 

The  last  pro[)08ition  is  one  more  application  ol  the  principle 
which  has  been  so  often  followed  in  the  present  essay — th^t 
ritual  usages  are  the  fountains  of  myth,  and  typically  the 
most  ancient  things  in  religion.  But  while  the  central 
ritual  was  immemorial,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  secret  drama  and  hymns  were  innovated  apon  from 
time  to  time.  And  this  frequent  or  customary  change, 
proceeding  from  spontaneous  devotional  or  artistic  feeling, 
would  seem  to  have  been  attempted  in  some  degree,  and 
even  in  an  artistic  spirit,^  by  the  first  Christians,  till  the 
religious  principle  and  the  church  system  of  centralization 
petrified  everything;  into  dead  ritual.  And  only  when  we 
know  better  than  we  do  at  present  the  details  of  the  process 
by  which  they  built  up  alike  their  litur<j;y  and  their  legends, 
their  my.steries  and  their  fesLi\als,  from  the  medley  of 
religious  systems  around  them,  can  we  possibly  he  entitled 
to  say  that  they  did  not  take  soniithiiifT  from  the  uncicnt 
drama  and  ritual  of  ludia,  to  which  bo  many  Western  eyes 
were  then  turned. 

B^inally,  we  must  remember  that  in  all  pruhahility 
the  ancient  race  of  travelling  Pagan  mummers  survived 
obscurely  all  through  the  Dark  Ages,  as  did  so  much 
genuine  Paganism.^  It  seems  to  have  been  their  encroach- 
ment on  the  hitherto  purely  clerical  domain  of  religions 

»  Id.  xxi.  S  3  (Ijewifi'  trans.  1847),  pp.  287-8. 

-  Mosheitn  (1  Ci-nt.  pt.  ii.  ch.  4,  i'>)  ilviMc^  that  even  in  the  first  ftntmy 
the  liturgical  hymns  '*  were  sung  not  by  the  whole  assembly,  but  by  certain 
persons  during  the  odebration  of  tiie  sacred  sapper  and  the  feasts  of  charity." 

»  Cp.  Wiu  ton,  ni<fi>ni  of  Ktifill-h  rnrfnj,  sect,  xxxiv.;  Symonds,  Shakt- 
»p«ai<  \^  I'ndi  >  emtarn,  p.  95;  Vernon  Lee,  Studien  of  the  Kifihteenth  CfHturtf 
in  Italii,  pp.  2H3-4;  Ulrici,  as  cited,  p.  10  ;  Acmhmj,  April  Oth.  1889,  p.  231. 
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play-acting  that  brought  apon  things  theatrical  the  curBe 
of  the  Church,  who  natorally  wanted  to  destroy  the  art 
when  flhe  found  it  slipping  from  her  hands.  In  any  case, 
we  know  that,  though  the  early  Fathers  had  often  denounced 
secular  drama  and  actors,  doing  indiscriminately  what  Plato 
had  done  with  discrimination,  not  till  about  the  thirteenth 
century  did  the  dramatic  art  and  its  devotees  begin  to  come 
absolutely  under  the  ecclesiastical  ban.  By  that  time  the 
Church  no  longer  knew — collectively,  indeed,  her  children 
had  never  realised — ^that  primitive  drama  was  the  very 
womb  and  genesis  of  the  whole  faith. 

XV.— Thb  Seven  Myth. 

An  examination  of  two  other  minor  myth-motives  of 
Christianity  in  connection  with  Krishnaism  will  perhaps 
be  found  not  uninstructive.  We  have  seen  that  the  Catholic 
Chnreb  phiced  St.  Christopher's  day  at  the  time  when,  in 
the  Hindu  legend,  Yasudeva  carries  the  new-born  Krishna 
across  a  river.  That  is  not  the  only  detail  of  the  kind. 
Just  a  fortnight  before,  on  July  10th,  is  fixed  the  Catholic 
commemoration  day  of  the  Septem  Fratrt$  Martyrea,  the 
seven  martyred  brothers. 

§  1.  Here  we  are  at  once  up  to  the  eyes  in  universal 
mythology.  On  the  very  face  of  the  Christian  martyrology, 
these  Seven  Brother  Martyrs  are  mythic  :  they  are  dupli- 
cated n^ain  and  a^^^aiu  in  that  martyrolugy  itself,  'llius 
we  ha\e  the  b^Hjcially  so-called  Srptem  Fnitri-.^  Mai'tyrcH^ 
who  are  sons  of  a  martyr  mother  Felicitas,  and  whose 
martyrdom  is  placed  in  the  reij^n  of  Antuniuus  Tins — a 
Bate  wav  off.  But  on  the  l8th  ihtv  of  the  same  month  we 
have  the  martyred  Saint  Sjinphorosa  and  lirr  seven 
martyred  sons,  whose  date  is  put  under  Hadrian,  a  httle 
earlier  still.  But  yet  earlier  still  we  hnd  included  in  the 
same  martyrology  the  pre-Christian  case  of  the  seven 
Maccal>ee  hrothers^  and  thnr  mother,  fixed  for  August  Ist. 
And  still  the  list  mounts.   On  July  27th — we  are  always 

>  2  Maocabeeb,  vii. 
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in  or  jnst  out  of  July — is  the  holy  day  of  the  Si  }>tf'nt- 
Ihniuieuten,  our  old  friends  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus, 
fabled  to  have  been  "  walled  up  in  a  cave  in  which  they 
had  hid  themselves  in  the  year  250,  in  the  persecatiou 
of  DeciuSy  and  to  have  waked  up — or  to  have  heen  disco\  *  rf  '1 . 
aa  the  scrnpulous  Bntlor  would  prefer  to  put  it — in  479.^ 
Nor  is  ev«i  this  all.  There  are  farther  the  Seven  Martyra 
of  Samosata,  whose  holy  day  is  aomewhat  belated,  Deeember 
9th ;  and  the  seven  Virgin  Martyrs  of  Ancyra,  who  are 
placed  under  Diocletian,  so  as  to  help  to  cover  the  martyr- 
ological  ground,  and  who  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Calendar 
are  commemorated  on  May  16th,  but  in  the  Armenian 
Church  on  June  20th.  Doubtless  the  Seven  Virgins,  all 
ladies  of  about  seventy  years,  have  a  different  mythic  ongin* 
from  the  seven  brothers  or  sleepers,  who  in  the  four  first 
eases  are  invariably  youths  or  boys ;  and  the  8e\'en  of 
Samosata  (whose  actual  dat«  of  martyrdom  was  June  25th) 
also  divide  olY  from  the  July  ^croui)  in  respect  tluil  two  of 
them,  the  leaders,  are  old,  ami  that  the  remaining  five  in 
the  story  are  represented  an  joining  tliese  two,  wlio  adored 
the  crucifix  seven  times  a  day/'  We  are  left  with  four  sets 
of  Seven  ^fartyrs,  three  ol  them  sets  of  luotliers.  wliose 
mothers  wer»  niartvred  l>ffore  or  after  tlieiii.  tiiev  them- 
selves  suffering  l)etween  July  lOtli  and  Auj^nst  l?«t. 

That  tho  Seven  Sleepers  are  of  the  same  myth  stoek  is 
clear.  In  the  ^fusjcum  Victorium  of  Rome  is,  or  was,  a 
plaster  group  of  them,  in  which  clubs  lie  heside  two  of 
them ;  a  knotty  club  near  another  ;  axes  near  two  others  ; 
and  a  torch  near  the  seventli.  Now  the  pfoneral  feature* 
of  the  other  martvrdoms  is  the  varietv  of  the  tortures 
imposed.  Of  the  first  seven,  one  is  flogged  to  death  with 
loaded  whips,  two  with  clubs,  one  thrown  over  a  precipice, 

• 

*  bee  their  storj  in  Uibboo,  c.  88*  tnd.  'Lhi»  date  thouUI  buve  been  tho 
end  of  the  world,  as  lo  whieh  tbere  w«ra  erm  more  gaoam  in  the  early  than 

III  (he  Inter  Christian  fimes.  If  the  chronoloj^'v  of  Jnlin^  Afviomiis  wen- 
neeepted,  4GU  would  be  the  jwx  of  the  end  of  the  world,  on  TertuUian's 
(Magian)  Tiew  that  It  waa  lo  nwt  6.000  years. 

*  For  tin »e  legends  aee  Bntlet'a  or  anj  other  tJve*  of  the  HainU,  under  tiia 
dtttes  given. 

'  Butler,  ed.  1819,  etc.,  vii.. 359-60. 
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mu\  three  beheaded :  and  of  the  sous  of  Symphorosa  each 
one  diey  ji  distinct  deatli.  The  Revcn  Maccabees  are  not 
so  mnch  particularised  ;  but  of  the  seven  of  JSamosata,  the 
first,  who  is  olfl,  is  flogged  with  loaded  whips  like  the  eldest 
soil  of  Felit  it  IS  ;  and,  though  all  are  crucified,  they  are 
finally  despatched  in  three  different  ways.  Again,  though 
the  Sleepers  are  commonly  conceived,  naturally,  in  their 
final  Bip  Van  Winkle  aspect ;  in  the  plaster  group  they  are 
beardless,  and  in  ancient  martyrologies  and  other  writings 
they  are  frequently  called  boys."  In  the  Koran  again,^ 
stiU  youths,  and  still  testifying  "  in  bad  times,  they  sleep, 
with  tfieir  eyes  open,  tor  809  years — a  longer  period  than 
that  of  the  Christian  legend,  which  gives  them  a  sleep  of 
only  some  227  years^— and  they  are  guarded  by  a  dog; 
while  the  Deity  turned  them  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,*' 
and  the  sun  when  it  arose  passed  on  the  right  of  their 
cave,  and  when  it  set  passed  them  on  the  left;  a  sufficiently 
obvious  indication  of  the  solar  division  of  the  year.  And 
the  mythic  dog,  Mohammedans  believe,  is  to  go  with  the 
Seven  to  heaven.  He  is,  of  course,  of  the  breed  of  the  dogs 
who,  in  certain  old  Semitic  mysteries,  "  were  solemnly 
declared  to  he  tlie  hrolhers  of  the  mystffi  and  his  con- 
nection with  the  Sleepers  donhtless  hinges  on  the  ancient 
belief  that  he  has  the  use  of  his  sight  both  by  uight  and 
by  day."« 

Seven,  as  the  reader  net-d  liardly  be  reminded,  is  a 
sacred  number"^  tliat  constantly  figures  in  Jewish, 
Vedic,  and  other  ancient  lore ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
surmise  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  a  Christian 
connection  with  Mithraism.  Among  the  admittedly 
Mithraic  remains  in  the  Catacombs  is  a  fresco  repre- 
senting a  banquet  of  seven  persons,  who  are  labelled  as 
the  Septem  IHi  Sacerdotes,  the  seven  pious  priests.^  Now, 

1  Sum  18,    The  Ow,**  Bodwell's  tnuis.  1st  ed.  ]».  912. 

Tn  one  version ;  in  others  the  time  i«;  nnrlt-r  200  years, 
^  liobertson  Smith,  lieligiono/  the  SemUeif,  ja.  216, 

*  Plotatvh,  I$u  and  Oj*m,  o.  44.   Cp.  0ioaoni8  fficaliui,  U  87* 

^  "  An  infinite  numbor  of  bcanti^s  may  ho  extracted  tnm  a  careful  OOatm- 
plftlion  of  it."   Fhilo  'ludtrm,  Bohn  trans,  ill.  265. 

*  Boma  Sotteranea,  m  cited.  Appendix  B,  vol.  iL  p.  8S6. 
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the  very  Catholic  authorities  who  admit  the  Mithraic 
character  of  the  picture  have  put  forward  an  exactly 
similar  one  as  being  Christian,  stating  that  it  is  common, 
without  a  word  of  misgiving  or  explanation,  beyond  an 
unealculating  suggestion  that  it  represents  the  meeting 
of  Jesus  with  seren  disciples  (John  xxi.  1-19)  alter  his 
resurrection.  "  It  is  not  stated,"  argue  these  exegetes, 
that  He  Himself  sat  down  and  partook  of  the  meal 
with  theiu."^  So  that  we  are  to  assume  the  Catacomb 
artist  painted  the  seven  fisher  (hsciples,  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  sitting  on  a  couch,  l)an(iiieting  at  an  elaborately  laid 
table,  in  the  presence  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  whose 
fif^ure  is  considerately  left  to  the  imagination.  It  is 
plain  tliat  tlie  picture  is  eitlier  Mithraic  pure  and  simple 
or  an  exact  Christian  imitation  of  a  Mithraic  ceremony  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  very  likely  that  the  story  in  the  fonrth 
Gospel,  which  is  evidently  an  addition,  was  one  more 
fiction  to  explain  a  ritual  usage.  The  picture  could 
not  have  been  painted  for  the  story ;  but  the  story  might 
very  well  be  framed  to  suit  the  rite,  which  existed  before 
the  painthig.  And  here  at  least  Mitbraism  htvd  handed  on 
to  Christianity  an  institution  of  ancient  India,  for  the  seven 
priests  figure  repeatedly  in  the  Big  Veda  in  connection 
with  the  worship  of  Agni.'  But,  again,  the  rite  is  probably 
a  widespread  one ;  for  in  the  Dionysiak  myth  the  Child- 
God  is  torn  by  the  Titans  into  seven  pieces;  and  there 
is  reason  to  surmise  that  a  Banquet  of  Seven  gave  rise  to 
that  story.' 

We  cannot  here,  of  course,  trace  such  a  myth  minutely 


J  I'lsvlfc  xvii.  vol.  ii.  mul  pp.  (MS, 

*  Ri{f  Veda  Son h i ta,  Wilsau's  tmns.  i.  101,  15G;  iii.  ll;*,  120,  etc.  it 
may  have  hei-n  Mithraic  cMunpIe  that  led  to  the  creation  of  seven  ^jnilon««, 
rnlcrs?  of  the  Roman  sacrificial  feasts,  in  place  of  the  original  thrw:  fts  Inter 
the  institution  of  the  seven  Christian  deacona.  The  Septemriri  Epulone* 
appSAr  often  in  inscriptions.  There  was,  however,  a  traditioEial  ceremonial 
bnnqtiet  of  Sovcn  Wise  Men  nt  Coi  iiiih,  the  fouixiing  of  which  was  attri- 
buted to  Perionder,  about  tiOO  b.c.  Plutarch,  Banquet  o/  the  Seven  Wue 
Ifrn,  ii. 

*  See  the  bas-xelief  from  the  Dionysiak  theatre,  reproduced  in  MytholofHf 
ami  yfoiiument*  of  Ancient  Athen$t  by  Miaa  Harrison  and  Mrs.  Vemil,  1890^ 
p.  2Ha.   Cp.  that  on  p.  278. 
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to  all  its  parallels;^  and  there  is  a  risk  of  oTersight  in 
biaeketing  it  with  all  the  Sevens  of  general  mythology. 
The  Bev.  Bir  George  Cox  traces  these  generally  to  the  seven 
stars  of  Ursa  Major : — 

^Tbe  Mveo  ikftn*'  [in  Suwlcrit,  fink  HMom,  bews;  ktar  m*w» 

shinera,  sa<{e^  "became  the  abo^le  of  thft  SWMi  Poets  or  sages,  who 
enter  Ihc  ark  with  Menu  (Minos "i  and  reappear  as  thp  Seven  Wise  Men 
of  HellaH,  the  Seven  Children  of  Rhodes  and  Helios  fPind.  01.  vii.  132)» 
aod  the  Seven  Champions  of  Chi*i»tendom."'  "Epimcuidee. .. .while 
tondiiig  ahMp,  fdl  iittoep  one  d»j  in  it  mad  ^  not  atrake  until 
moi«  llisn  fifty  jmuv  lud  pused  *way.  Bat  Epimenides  wm  one  of  the 
Seven  Sages,  who  reappear  in  the  Seven  Manes  of  Leinster  [ref.  to 
Fergusson,  Thf  IiimIi  before  the  Couqiieiit]  and  in  the  Seven  Champions 
of  Christendom ;  and  thus  the  idea  of  the  Sevea  Sleepent  was  at  once 
Btiggefsted.*'* 

Sir  George  Cox,  however,  dots  not  cuunect  these  groups 
with  the  sets  of  Seven  Maityrs ;  whereas  Christian  and 
Teutonic  mythology  alike  entitle  us  to  do  so.  In  every 
(•asp  the  i>()int  is  that  the  Seven  are  to  risr  ui/ain,  that 
heiJig  the  doctrinal  lesson  in  the  story  of  the  Maccabees 
as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Christian  Martyrs.  In  the 
Northern  Sa«j;as  the  Seven  Sleepers  are  the  sons  of  Mimer» 
*'  the  ward  of  the  middle-root  of  the  world-tree they 
are  "put  to  sleep"  in  "bad  times"  after  their  father's 
death;  and  they  awalce  at  the  blast  of  the  trompet  of 
Bagnardk.  They  are  in  fact  the  "  seven  seasons,"  the 
seven  changes  of  the  weather,  the  seven  "  economic 
months"  of  Northern  lore;  and  in  Germany  and  Bweden 
the  day  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  is  a  popular  test-day  of 
the  weather,  as  St.  Swithin's  day,  July  15th — we  are 
always  m  Joly— is  for  ns.^  Now,  whersaa  the  names  of 
the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesns — Marimian,  Malchus, 
Martinian,  Dionysins,  John,  Berapion,  Constantine — ^have 
no  connection  with  a  weather-myth,  the  very  first  name  of 
the  Sejaem  Fratres  Mart^reM  is  Jannarins,  and  the  list 
includes  the  names  of  Felix,  Sylvanns,  Yitalis,  and 

»  The  myth  gets  into  Du^ih  history  in  the  story  of  the  seven  joimg  Dftnea 

of  .T^T-rv^hiir  -.  who,  hc'm^  cjipturt'd  in  Norway,  undergo  their  dcnths  with 
nnparaUeled  fortitude,  having  been  trained  to  diespise  death  and  all  sufferlDg. 
Efteh  teetUlee  "  sopustoly.  Mallet*fl  f»tr.  to  Hitt.    Dmmark^  lib.  4. 

^  Mythology  of  the  Ari/mi  ]    '2*].  •  Id,  p.  S15. 

*  Bydberg,  TeutmUc  Mytliology^  pp.  4^494. 
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MartialiH,  all  of  which  have  n  seasonal  Pitf^j^estion.    So,  too, 
have  the  iiinnes  alike  of  Felicitas,  Fertiliti/,  and  H^Tapho- 
rosa  =  propitious,  useful,  profitable.    And  the  source  of  the 
.   legend  is  pat  heyond  all  doubt  when  we  find  that  Temporum 
Felicitas  is  actually  the  inscription  on  ancient  coins  or 
medals  representing  that  Roman  (  loddess^  and  her  children 
the  seasons.    On  one  side  she  herself  is  represented  with 
three  children,  she  bearing  sjrmbols,  but  they  bearing  none  ; 
while  on  the  other  are  four  boys,  who  distinctly  stand  for 
the  seasons  in  respect  of  the  symbols  they  bear.*  Now, 
the  ancients  had  two  conceptions  on  the  subject — one  of 
three  Hone»  who  were  "not  seasons,  properly  speaking, 
for  the  winter  was  never  a  Hora/*  and  who  were  often 
represented  without  attributes;'  the  other,  the  more 
definite  notion  of  the  qmtuor  auni  temjMm ;  and  the  medal 
under  notice  simply  presents  both  fancies.    And  the 
Christian  myth-maker  in  his  tuni  has  simply  conihined 
theui  iiiiew,  adding  the  four  to  the  ihwv  and  making  seven 
sons  of  Friicitas,  accounlin;^  for  the   TrHqKunm    as  he 
thought  lit.    Thus  can  myths  he  made. 

It  is  not  to  he  supposed,  of  course,  that  the  myth  could 
always  keep  tlic  same  cast  :  and  it  may  that  it  i*^  at 
bottom  tlic  same  as  that  of  tlic  srvcn  l)oy  and  {^nrl  Mctnus 
of  the  "Nfinotaur  in  the  Ic^j^md  of  Theseus  ;  but  tliere  is 
certainly  a  close  kinship  heiwrcn  the  Teutonic  and  Chris- 
tum forms  under  notice.  In  the  view  of  Dr.  Rvdl>er«', 
the  m^iih  is  originally  Teutonic  ;  though  he  notes  that 
"  Gregorius  says  that  he  is  the  lirst  who  recorded  in  the 
Latin  language  "the  miracle  of  the  Seven  Bleepers,  "not 
before  known  to  the  Church  of  Western  Europe.  As  his 
authority  he  quotes  *  a  certain  Syrian,'  who  had  interpreted 
the  story  for  him.  There  was  also  need  of  a  man  from  the 
Orient  as  an  authority  when  a  hitherto  unknown  miracle 
was  to  be  presented — a  miracle  that  had  transpired  (sic 

>  Kelirita*  was  wpKta.\m\y  deified.    Augustine,       Civ.  Dei,  iv.  18,  93; 
Suetonius,  Tiherim,  c.  /). 

<  See  the  reproductiou  by  Spanbemi,  Ob*,  in  t'aUimarhi  lij/mn,  iti  C'ererem 
ed.  Ernegti,  1761,  ii.  815-10. 

•  K.  O.  Httlier»  AneUttt  Art,  p.  680. 
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trans.)  in  a  cave  near  Epliesus."  It  might  be  answered 
to  this  not  only  that,  as  Dr.  Rydberpf  liiniself  candidly 
notes,  the  sleeping  Endymion  was  located  in  a  cavp  in 
Latmos  near  Ephesus,  but  that  the  seven  Pleiades  of 
Greek  mythology  were  rain-givers,  and  presided  over 
navigation^  just  as  he  says  the  northern  Seven  Sleepers 
did.  It  is  doubtless  this  idea  that  occurs  in  the  legend 
of  the  Seven  Virgins  of  Aucyra,  whom  the  persecutor 
drowns  in  a  lake,  and  whose  holy  day,  May  18,  is  set  just 
about  the  time  the  Pleiades  rise.^  Furthermore,  the  Gneco- 
Syrians  had  their  doctrine  of  the  seven  zones  or  climates 
into  which  the  earth  was  divided,^  junt  as  the  northerns 
had  their  seven  seasons ;  the  zones  heing  doubtless 
correhitive  with  the  "  seven  bonds  of  heaven  and  earth 
which  in  tlie  ancient  Babylonian  system  were  ch  veloped 
from  the  seven  phmefs  and  their  reprrst'ntali\ c  spirits.* 
But  Gregory's  derivation  of  the  Christian  niytli  fiom  the 
East,  wliere  also  are  located  tlie  Scjttcih  Frntr>  s  M>tr(i/i  >  H^ 
l)rings  us  back  to  our  bearings  as  regards  the  present 
int^uiry. 

52.  The  occurrence  of  all  these  dates  of  "  sevens "  in 
July,  or  just  after  July,  the  seventh  month)  is  a  very 
remarkable  coincidence ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  miss  the 
surmise  that  they  have  a  connection  with  the  month's 
ordinal  number.  But  further  Hurinises  are  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  Krishna  legends  there  is  a  variation, 
and  an  evident  confusion,  as  to  the  numerical  place  of  the 
God  in  the  hst  of  his  mother's  children,  of  whom  he  would 
appear  in  some  versions  to  have  been  the  seventh,  while 
commonly  he  is  the  eighth*^  Devaki*s  eight  children  are 

'  The  lake  itself,  in  the  Christiiin  Ir^M  ixl,  is  the  scene  of  a  locul  wuter- 
n-or>hip  in  conncv-tinn  with  Pa^nn  GcxUlesses,  Now,  the  Semites  attached  a 
H{)eciHl  wmclity  to  groujw  of  Soven  Wells;  and  the  Arabic  uanie  giveu  to 
(prcMumably)  one  mioh  i^oup  HiKnifiee  the  PleiedeB.  See  Smithes  ReliffUm  0/ 

the  SrmUi'^t.  yip.  15H,        \i\Tt,  KJH. 

liardesan,  l  nujmentit,  Kng.  tr.  A.nte-NiceDe  Lib.  vol.  xxii.  6.  p.  107. 

*  Sejoe,  Hibbeii  Lecture,  p.  1 10.  There  were  seven  bad  spirits  as  well  as 
Kcxcn  ^onil  the  nunihrr  uhs  obligatory.  M.  pp.  82*  103,  106,  289.  Gp. 
Leuormant,  L  iuildean  JJagic,  Eng.  tr.  p.  25. 

*  Compare  M.  BarUk*a  aMOont  with  toat  ol  BCaurioe  (Hutory  of  HindoUaHf 
ii.  wlio  followa  the  BhAgaval  PiirAna,batciteeBalde,who  made  Krishna 
ibc  seventh  son. 
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said  to  have  been  seven  sons  and  a  daughter ;  bat  only  the 
six  sons  are  said  to  have  been  killed  by  Kansa ;  while  in 

the  Bhagavat  Purana  her  seventh  child  is  Bala  Kama,  and. 
he  being  "  transferred  "  to  the  womb  of  Rohini,  her  seventli 
pregnancy  is  given  out  as  ending  in  miscarriage.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  there  has  been  manipulatiuu 
of  an  earlier  myth-form  :  and  the  suspicion  is  strengthened 
by  the  confused  fashion  m  whieli  it  is  told  that  after  the 
birth  of  the  di\ane  child  the  ])arents'  eves  were  eloi>ed  hv 
Vishnu.  BO  that  *'  they  again  thought  that  a  eliild  was 
born  unto  them" — a  needless  and  unintelligii)le  detail.^ 
The  myth,  besides,  is  certainly  pre-Krishnaite.  '*  In  the 
Veda,  the  sun,  in  the  form  of  Martanda,  is  the  eighth  hon 
bom  of  Aditi ;  and  his  mother  casts  him  oft»  just  as  Devaki, 
who  is  at  times  represented  as  an  incarnation  of  Aditi, 
removes  Krishna."'  In  other  mythologies  as  in  the  Hindu 
the  number  of  tlie  supernatural  family  varies  between  seven 
and  eight.      To  Kronos  [II  or  £1]  were  borne  by  Astarte 

seven  daughters  and  again  to  him  were  borne  by  Bhea 

seven  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  consecrated  from 
his  birth  but  again  the  divine  Eshmun  (Asklepios)  was 
the  eighth  son  of  Sydyk.^  The  solution  is  dubious.^  It  is 
possible  that  a  myth  of  the  birth  of  seven  inferior  or  ill- 
fated  children,  followed  by  that  of  one  who  attains  supreme 
Oodhood,  may  be  a  primitive  cosmogonic  explanation  of 
the  relation  of  the  "  seven  planets  "  to  the  deity,  which  is 
certainly  the  basis  of  the  familiar  myth  of  the  "  Seven 
Spirits  "  who  figure  so  much  in  the  Mazdean  system  and 
in  the  Christian  Apocalypse.    Mithra,  the  chief  of  the 

*  It  is  mode  partly  inUjlligible  in  the  iVrm  Sa<jin  Ocean  ol  Love"),  a 
Hindi  version  at  second  hand  of  th«  tenth  book  of  the  BhAgavat  Punna. 
The  idea  there  is  that  the  pn rents  are  made  to  forget  the  preliminaiy  ravela- 
tion  of  the  divinity.    Cp.  Cox,  p.  368. 

^  Barth.  Kelifiumt  cf  India,  p.  173.  See  Wilson's  Rig  Veda  Sanhita, 
vi.  100.    A<liti  "  bore  MArt&ndii  for  tin-  Mitli  and  death  of  human  h(in^.'s." 

'  Sanchouiathon  in  Eusebius,  I'nrp.  Erang.f  cited  in  Ck>rj''i>  Ancient 
FroffmentM,  pp.-18-14. 

*  M.  p.  10. 

^  ApoUo,  reput«d  born  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month,  was  probably  fiidi 
known  as  teventk'daff'horn,  ipSofmyivrj^-  Scholiasts  on  JBach.  Seven 
affain$t  Ttu^,  600,  where  the  epithet  is  €p8ofiuy€TijS'  Cp.  Plutarch. 
Sjfmpotiumt  tuL 
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seven  Amshaspands  or  planetary  spirits  of  the  Persian 
system,  who  are  clearly  akin  to  the  •*  Aflityas"  of  the 
Vedas,*  rose  in  faia  solar  character  to  virtual  supremacy ; 
and  it  is  noteirorthy  that  throughout  the  Avesta  the 
heavenly  bodies  alwa3'8  appear  in  the  order:  Planets, 
Moon,  and  Sun,  the  Bun  coming  last.'  In  this  light,  the 
conception  of  stars  and  moon  as  ghosts  or  dead  divinities 
in  comparison  with  the  sun  seems  not  unlikely.  On  the 
other  hand,  on  Mr.  Fraser's  view  of  the  primitive  nniver* 
sality  of  the  worship  of  a  Cktd  of  Vegetation,  whose  cult 
survived  in  such  as  those  of  Dionysoe,  Osiris,  and  Adonis, 
there  may  have  heen  an  association  of  a  myth  of  the 
seasons  with  that  of  the  Life*God,  who  finally  dominates 
everything.  And  as  there  appears  to  have  been  a  legend 
of  seven  slain  sons  of  Devaki,'  these  seven  sons  of  the 
"  celestial  man  may  be  duplicates  of  the  seven  sleeping 
sons  of  the  northern  Minu  r,  whom  we  liave  swu  iden titled 
•*  the  seven  seaisons."  The  Christian  legends  liave 
shown  us  how  the  sleepers  (always  yoinipf)  could  he 
transformed  into  martyrs.  It  in  a  curious  coiucidt  nce, 
a;^Miri,  that  in  one  version  of  the  myth  of  the  twelve 
Hebrew  patriarchs^  tlie  undesired  Leah  !)ears  to  t)ie  solar 
Jacob  seven  children,  six  sons  and  a  daui^hter,  i)etore  the 
de«*}red  Rachel  bears  llie  favourite,  the  solar  Josepli  ;  while 
in  the  dual  legend  of  Hania  and  Krishna  the  younger 
brother  becomes  the  greater,  as  happens  in  so  many 
Biblical  cases  of  pairs  of  brothers — Ishmael  and  Isaac, 
Esau  and  Jacob,  Beoben  and  Joseph,  Phares  and  Zarah, 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim.* 

The  suspicion  of  manipulation  is  further  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that,  while  the  Birth  Festival  falls  in  July,  the  date 

<  Tlele,  Ontlwe»,  p.  169.  >  OoldsilMr,  HOttv  MythoUufif,  p.  01. 

■'  M.  Pavie,  in  his  transliition  (Krishna  ft  »a  Doctrine,  1852)  of  Lalatch'ii 
Hindi  vurvion  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  BbAgavat  Parioa,  beads  the  Qiai 
chftpter,  "  King  KttDM  killa  the  flrsk  aem  ooildxttn  of  his  wst«r  DevakS," 
though  the  U  \t\H  not  expltoit  to  thftt  dbct* 

*  Barth,  as  cited,  p.  172. 

•  Qw.  zxx.  90-84. 

"  Cornpaii'  tlic  n^rrndnnpT  of  Zphs  nvf>r  his  elder  hrcthren.  Cftllimnchns, 
Hymn  to  Zeiu,  5S-5i}.  In  ilesiod  (Theogonu,  44ii-47Hi  Zeua  is  the  fixth  and 
joangBrtohUd}  bntln  tb0llUMl(zT.lS8,9Ol;  op.iv.60)h«  UtbooUoBtbom. 
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of  liio  birth  in  )at<'  t<"\ts  appears  to  be  Anf^ust.  It  could  1>6 
wished  that  i'rotessor  Wcl)er  had  lirou^dit  his  Hcliolarly 
knowledge  to  bear  on  the  problem  of  the  nioaniii;^'  of  these 
dates  rather  than  on  the  impracticable  thesiH  he  has  adopted 
from  his  supernaturalist  predecessors.  Sir  William  Jones 
gave  a  clue^  in  noting  the  fact  that  iu  the  Brahman 
almanacs  there  are  two  ways  of  dating  Krishna's  birthday. 
One  puts  it  '*  when  the  moon  is  in  Rohini,  on  the  eighth  of 
any  dark  fortnight ;  the  other  when  the  sun  is  iu  Sinha." 
It  is  a  conflict  of  myths. 

As  to  the  "  seven  seasons  notion  in  old  Aryan  mytho* 
logy,  it  is  impossible  to  speak.  The  number  in  Hindu  lore 
as  preser\*ed  is  six  and  though  these  might  be  connected 
with  the  six  slain  children  of  I>evaki»  they  do  not  square  with 
the  eight  births  of  Aditi.  But  for  this  last  precedent,  it 
might  be  suspected  that  Krishna  had  been  made  the  eighth 
child  of  the  Bivine  Lady  because  he  was  the  eighth  Incar« 
nation  of  Vishnu ;  but  the  Aditi  myth  is  a  strong  reminder 
that  the  story  of  the  eight  children  may  be  older  than  the 
scheme  of  the  Avatars,  the  genesis  of  which  is  so  difficult  to 
trace.^  In  llhodes,  Poseidon  was  held  to  have  six  sons  and 
one  daughter  by  Halia  ;  while  Heliob  had  seven  sons  and 
one  daughter  by  llhode.*  And  here  we  are  reminded  that 
the  number  eight  figures  in  the  Yedas  as  well  as  seven, 
there  being  indeed  ciifht  "planets"  in  tlie  Indian  .system.* 
Yet  again,  in  Egyptian  mythology  there  are  "  eight  personi- 
fied cosmic  powers "  '*  from  whom  the  city  of  Thut, 
Ilernioi)olis.  derived  its  Egyptian  name,"  and  who  are 

ahviiy>  united  with  Thut,  l)ut  nevertheless  to  be  distin- 
guished from  his  seven  assistants."*'  Again,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  Pythian  cycle  of  eight  y(  ars  was  one  of 
ninety-nine  lunar  months,    at  the  end  of  which  the  revo- 

»  Axiatii-  /?(,<,((;.        iii.  2St>. 

•  Jones,  in  J.-ja/u'  iux  (u  j //tw,  iii.  2»>8;  Patterson,  id.  viii.  W). 

For  an  ingenious  if  inconclusive  attempt  to  find  nn  astrological  solutioa 
of  the  prohltMu.  mm'  SalveiK's  7"s,sf//  .«r(r  Xnmii,  1824,  vo!.  ii.  Note  C. 
Snlverte  has  toliowcU  suine  lux-uunt  which  makes  Krishna  the  seventh  child 
of  Devakf. 

*  Diodorus  Si'  ulus,  v.  ;>5,  50. 
^  Uarth,  as  citcci,  p.  261,  ». 

0  Ti«le,  Outline*,  p.  49.  Gp.  Herodotus,  ii.  48, 46, 145, 196. 
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liitions  of  the  sun  and  moon  iigain  nearly  coincided.* 
Finally,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  old  perplexity  as  to 
Hesperus  and  Phosphorus — the  question  whether  it  was 
the  same  planet,  Venus,  that  was  seen  now  at  dawn  and 
now  at  sunset :  a  problem  which  was  said  to  have  been 
settled  by  Pythaf^oras'-^ — may  underlie  the  alternations  of  a 
seven  and  an  ei<;ht  myth.  It  would  seem  as  if  an  eight 
myth  and  a  seven  myth,  both  of  irretrievable  antiquity, 
had  been  entangled'*  too  early  to  permit  of  any  certainty  as 
to  their  respective  origins. 

On  that  view,  of  course,  the  possibility  remains  that  a 
week-myth  may  aftijr  all  be  bound  up  with  the  legend  of 
Krislnia  and  the  six  slain  children.  The  names  of  the  davs 
of  the  week,  ancient  and  modern,  remind  us  tliat  the  "  seven 
planets  " — that  is,  the  five  planets  anciently  known,  and 
the  sun  and  moon — formed  the  basis  of  the  seven-day 
division  of  time,  in  which  the  sun  has  always  the  place  of 
honour.^ 

Now,  it  is  a  suggestive  though  imperfect  coincidence 
that  among  the  ancient  Semites,  who  consecrated  the 

»  K.  0.  Miiller,  Dorhiu*,  Eng.  tr.  i.  2H1.    Cp.  pp.  263.  270. 
Cicero,  l>e  luit.  i\eor.  ii.  2. 

Comi)ar«'  Miicrobius,  In  Sinini.  Scip.  i.C.  Colebrooke  (Afiatic  lieKearcheit, 
viii.  82-.JI  notes  that  *'  the  ei^ht  Siictis,  or  enemies  of  as  many  deities,  are 
also  called  Mutris  or  mothers ....  However,  some  authorities  re<liice  the  number 
to  seven."  So  there  are  two  accounts  of  the  number  of  children  borne  by 
Me^'arato  Herakles,  I'herecydes  making  them  seven,  and  Pindar  i  hth.  iii.  HI, 
mil  eij,'ht.  (Dunckcr.  Crurh.  tics  Allcrlhiniis,  iii.  98.)  Apollo<lorus  in  one  place 
(ii.  7,  H)  makes  the  sons  four;  in  another  (ii.  4.  11)  three.  It  may  very  well 
be  that  this  ancient  pcq)lexity  is  the  origin  of  the  odd  phrase  in  Eci'lemmti-i 
(xi.  2):  "Give  a  portion  to  Seven,  and  also  to  Kight  "  -a  formula  which  the 
contmentators  seem  to  regard  as  having  no  six?cial  meaning.  The  two 
numbers  occur  again  in  Micah,  v.  .5.  See  Mr.  Gerald  Massey's  Suliiral 
(Iciifniif,  ii.  KO,  104-r»,  for  a  surprising  numlxT  of  other  instances,  one  from 
the  Fiji  islands  !    See  also  the  same  work,  ii.  2,  as  to  the  number  of  the  Pleiads. 

*  On  this  point,  in  connection  with  India,  see  Von  Bohlen,  y><M  Alte  Imlien, 
IH'M),  ii.  245  ff.  The  origin  of  the  week  api)ears  still  to  Ije  disputed.  Le 
Clerc  long  ago  urged  the  planetary  basis  against  Grotius,  who  accepted  the 
Judaic  (Oh  the  Truth  of  thv  Chr.  liel.  i.  Hi);  but  Professor  Whitney  (Life 
anil  (iroivth  #»/  iMUftnotjr,  p.  HI)  writes  that  "the  planetary  day-niimes  would 
have  remained  to  Europe,  as  to  India,  a  mere  astrologers'  fancy,  but  for 
Christianity  and  its  inheritance  of  the  .Jewish  seven-day  peritMl  as  a  leading 
measure  of  time"— a  perplexing  statement  to  me.  The  Day  of  the  Sun  or 
Lord's  Day  \\a»  certainly  a  jwpular  institution  under  Paganism.  On  the 
^neral  probk-m  cp.  Kii«.-n«  ii,  Ui  lnjioti  of  hrat  l.  Eng.  tr.  i.  2r»4 ;  Weilhausen, 
ProUfiotuftui,  p.  113;  Imlifin  Antiijiinrtf,  March,  1874  (iii.  IK));  Philostratus, 
J.ifr  of  Apolloiiitu'  of  Ttjntin,  iii.  41,  einl :  Max  Miiller,  (hi  Fiihe  AinihMjies 
in  ConnMirative  Thn>tn,fij^  Contemporary  lievieir,  1870. 
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seventh  day  (/.#  .,  Saturday),  to  their  supreme  and  sinister 
deity  Saturn,  the  planet  most  distant  from  the  sun,  the 
priests  on  that  day,  clothed  in  hhtrk,  ministered  to  the  God 
in  his  lAiich  six-sided  temple^ — he  having  made  the  world 
in  six  days,  the  perfect  number.  This  deity,  like  the  black 
Krishna,  1)ear8  signs  of  transformation  from  bad  to  good, 
from  inferior  to  saperior,  since  in  aneient  Italy  he  was  both 
a  good  and  a  malevolent  deity.'  Of  coarse  Ovid*s  etymo- 
logy is  nntenable^  bat  it  is  none  the  less  significant  that 
for  him  Satom,  the  Deu9  Ijatius,  or  God  of  Latium,  is  the 
lien*  Latens,  or  "hiding  God/''  considering  that  Satom 
was  commonly  opposed  to  Jupiter,  the  I>eif«  Latiaris, 
equally  God  of  Latinm,  the  illustrioas  king  of  the  race.^ 
It  may  be  that,  as  in  so  many  other  myths,  the  name  helped 
the  theory  as  to  Saturn's  '*  hidden  "  character ;  but  in  any 
ciinki  the  theory  was  persistent;  and  Ilciodiaii,  writing  in 
the  third  century,  telU  that  the  Latins  kept  the  festival  of 
the  SHtuniulia  in  December  "to  commemuiate  the  hidden 
(iod."^  just  lirfore  tlie  feast  of  the  New  Y(*ar  in  honour  of 
Janus,  wlinst?  inia^'c  luid  two  faces,  becjiusf  in  him  wa>  ihe 
end  of  tlu'  old  and  tlu'  l)eginning  of  the  new  year.  Tlius 
he  was  celebrated  at  the  time  of  tlie  grejite.sl  cold,  the 
festival  lasting  for  seven  days,  from  December  17th ;  but 
the  time  was  one  of  universal  goodwill,  calling  up  tbouf^hts 
of  the  golden  age  past,  and  to  come.*  And  not  the  least 

'  Gesenius,  Conimctttnr  iifici'  tf.  TeMaia,  2ter  Thfil,  Beiluj^f.  2,  p.  *?4  I.  « itiiig 
Nonlberg.  Lex.  p.  76  ff.  (Donaldson,  Theatre  of  the  (treekr,  7th  ed.  p.  Id.) 

*  Cp.  Dionyriiu  of  HalicaniMsus,  i.  38;  VirgU,  KcL  iv.  6;  Grarji.  i.  8S6, 
ii.  538;  Horarr,  2  ('unn.  xvii.  '2'^:  Augustine,  /><•  Cir.  Jht.  vii.  1.'5;  .Tiivcnal, 
vi.  569;  Macrobius,  In  Samn.  Scip.  i.  lU.  Compare  the  words  "  buluruine," 
ftignifyinfir  frloomy,  and  **Mtaniian**  u  sif^ifyinK  the  golden  age.  See 
further  T-iu'rh.  i.  602,  on  which  a  curioQB  question  arists.  Lucan  speaks  of 
Saturn  ah  a  baleful  star  with  ''black  fire***  Bentlejr  propofwd  to  read  tnpri' 
conn  for  Satumi,  giving  ingenious  bat  doubtful  reasons.  Mytholc^ical  con- 
fusion  was  (Lmbtless  cuuscd  by  the  meteorological  -i</iiificaiui-  of  the  star,  as 
ajp«U't  from  the  deity,  who  was  by  many  reckoned  the  chief  of  the  God>.  und 
identified  with  the  sky  and  the  sun  (Macrobius,  SatuntalUi,  i.  7,  10,  22>.  lu 
the  Mithrnic  mysti  i  i*  s  Satoni  had  the  first*'  gale,  the  'deaden/*  Oftgeo* 
Agoiimt  Celxnn,  vi.  22. 

»  FuMti,  i.  238.  *  I'leller,  Jliiin.  Myth,  p.  85. 

'  Bk.  i.  ( .        Cp.  Tacitus,  Hint.  v.  4;  and  Pteller,  p.  418.    It  is  to^be 
noted,  too,  that  Kronos  (     Saturn)  was  represented  in  art  with  his  head 
veiled  (K.  0.  Muller.  Anciait  Art,  as  cited,  p.  520). 
PreUer,  p.  414;  Uaexobius,  SatumaUa^  i.  10. 
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curious  parallel  between  this  and  the  Krishnaite  festival 
and  our  own  Christmas  festival  is  tlie  old  custom  of  making, 
at  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia,  little  images,  which  were  giveu 
as  presents,  especially  to  children.^ 

This  is  away  from  the  week  myth.  To  return  to  that : 
we  find  that  in  seven -gated  Thebes,  Apollo  the  Bun-God  is 
lord  of  the  seventh  gate^  because  lord  of  the  number  seven, 
and  born  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  and  though  in 
the  Hellenic  legend  of  the  seven  chiefs  who  die  in  the  attack 
on  the  seven-gated  city  the  basal  myth  is  maeh  sopliisti- 
cated,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  is  a  dualist 
nature-myth  behind  the  detail  of  the  mutual  slaughter  of 
the  two  opposed  brothers  at  the  gate  of  Apollo.  More 
obvious  is  the  eonoeption  as  we  have  it  plausibly  explained 
by  Sir  George  Cox,  followed  by  Mr.  Tylor,  in  the  case  of 
Grimm*B  story  of  the  wolf  and  the  seven  little  goats.  The 
wolf  is  the  darkness  (Kansa  was  black)  who  tries  to  swallow 
the  seven  days  of  the  week,  and  does  swallow  six,  while  the 
seventh  hitfesA  In  the  Teutonic  story  the  six  days  come 
out  again,  which  they  do  not  in  the  Hindu  ;  but  the  myth 
mav  be  the  same  at  bottom.  In  any  case,  here  we  liave 
six  or  beven  slain  *'  children,"  whose  fate  makes  part  of 
the  story  of  Krishna,  the  Hindu  God  honoured  in  the 
seventh  month ;  and  these  compare  strikingly  with  the 
Cini-nHH   sets    of   Seven   Martyrs,    who   are  all  either 

children"  of  a  mother  wlio  dies  with  them,  or  simply 
Itoys,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bleepers  of  Kphesus ;  and  who 

>  Preller,  Instcit.;  Mocrobius,  i.  11. 

^  vEschjlus,  Seven  agnimt  Theheg,  BOl.  Bftch  gate  bas  its  Ood,  and  the 
virgin  Ath^n^  presides  over  iill.  In  the  Mithraic  mysteries,  Mithra,  the  Sun- 
God,  wns  lin«l  of  the  seventh  p^te.  the  gate^  beinj?  named  from  the  planets, 
moon,  Htul  buu.  Oiigeii,  aa  hisl  ciUxl.  The  same  principle  held  in  Babylon. 
In  andent  Scandinavia,  finally,  if  we  can  tmst  the  GrimitiMmttl,  Balder  dwells 
ill  the  <!pvpnth  eelt-^^tirtl  lioiise.  BcrfTTimnn.  Tx  ^^t^mlrl•  ilc  Sl.lnilr  et  le«  dits 
fte  (irimnii-,  pp.  228,  24'J,  2()1>.  There  is  no  sign  of  Christiiin  suggestion 
here.    Cp.  Donaldson,  Thoitrc  >>/  the  fi/ci  /.>.  7th  ed.  p.  14. 

'  8cholia.st  on  /Eseh.;  Miiller.  Doriaitu,  Eng.  tr.  i.  34S  and  lefs.  In  four 
months,  two  iu  each  half  of  the  year,  the  seventh  day  was  sacibU  to  Ai>ollo. 
MilUer,  as  eited,  p.  B50.  Cp.  p.  970.  See  also  H^od,  Work*  and  Iktyg, 
770;  Diofrenes  Tirt<'rtuis.  J.iA' "/  Phito  :  and  Ht'iodotus  fvi.  .^7).  who  nnikcs 
the  M5vetith  day  of  every  month  as  well  as  the  day  of  each  new  moon  sacred 
to  Apollo  in  Spwta* 

<  OoK«  p.  177,         P|k         PriMve  CuUun^  L  808-8. 
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are  so  curiously  associated  willi  tliu  same  month.  I  am 
not  arguing  that  the  Cln  isliaii  mytli  must  liave  filtered  in 
the  early  centuries  of  our  era  from  Iruiia  :  I  have  no 
information  as  to  ^vhether  the  Hindu  ritiial  inchides  anv 
allusion  to  Krishna's  niartvred  luothers.  Jiul  at  the  very 
least  tlic  mythological  liusis  of  all  the  .storic's  should  he 
plain  enough  to  holp  to  disahuse  all  candid  minds  of  the 
notion  that  Krislmaism  drew  its  myths  from  Christianity. 
Here,  again,  the  myth  is  emhedded  in  the  Hindu  story, 
while  it  only  fortuitously  appears  in  Christian  mytliology. 

§  8.  There  is  one  other  possihle  key  to  this  part  of  the 
Krishna  myth,  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  It 
would  appear  that  in  old  Hebrew  usage  the  seventh  month 
was  also  known  as  the  ^firnt  month,  owing  to  a  change 
which  had  l>een  made  in  the  reckoning.  Wellhaueen 
writes : — 

*'  The  cccknidJitical  festival  of  new  yeHi*  in  the  priestly  Code  is  aIso 
autumnal*  The  y<m  teruah  (Ijcv.  xxUi.  24,  25 ;  Num.  xzix.  1  seq.)  falls 
on  the  first  new  moon  of  autumn ;  and  it  follows  from  a  tradition  oon- 
fiinied  liv  Tipv.  xxv.  9,  10,  that  this  day  was  celebiate<l  as  new  year 
(Tl^Tn  IL''J^*>)-  1^"'  it  i"^  nhvay-^  b^poken  of  as  the  first  of  tho  neventh 
month.  That  is  to  say,  the  civil  new  y»  :ir  has  been  separated  from  the 
ooclwiastical  and  been  tnuafarred  to  spring;  the eoclesiaatical  can  oulj 
be  r^aixtod  as  a  relic  surviving  from  an  earlier  period ...  .It  appears  to 
have  first  begun  to  give  way  under  the  inllucnce  of  the  Babylonians,  who 
observed  the  sjnin^'  fru."  '  S'olr.  "In  Exotl.  xii.  2  this  rhnnirr  of  era 
is  formally  eouuii;in<li  «l  by  Mn<PH :  'This  month  (the  passover  month) 
shall  be  the  beginnnig  oi  iiiuuths  uuto  you;  it  shall  be  to  you  the 
first  of  the  months  of  the  year.*  According  to  George  Smith,  the  Assyrian 
year  commenced  at  the  vernal  equinox ;  the  Assyrian  use  depends  on  the 
Babylonian.   (AMyrhu  Kpmym  Canou^  p.  19)."]  ^ 

There  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  a  similar  change 
took  place  earlier  in  K^^ypt.  "  The  heginniiiiij  of  the  year, 
or  the  first  of  Thoth."  savs  Sir  J.  Gunhitr  \\  ilkins<ui, 
*'  was  perhaps  oripjinally  at  a  very  dilYerent  season.  Jiut 
during  the  .Solhit*  pt-riod,  which  s(il>siste(l  from  1822  u.c. 
onwanls,  tlit-  hsh'M'  would  seem  to  \\\{\v  been  suhstantiallv 
the  bame  us  it  was  in  Cicsar's  time,  when  the  hrst  of 

1  Wellhausen,  Prole<jtmeu<i  to  the  Ili^torif  i\f  hrael^  Eng.  tr.  pp.  108-10*.). 
*  Ancient  Epyptumn,  abridged  cd.  ii.  254.    Cp.Bibli  Folk-Lore^  liJ64,p.7y, 
and  the  Clauical  Iterktt,  April,  1900,  p.  140. 
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Tiloth,  or  new  year,  fell  on  2l>th  Au^^nist.*  We  have  to 
reiTit'inlier.  too,  that  in  Krishnaism  itBelf  there  are  different 
(lati's  for  I  he  Jiirthday  Festival,  the  A  aruba  PurAna  entirely 
<h'l)artiii^'  from  tho  aci'('})UMl  view.  In  that  Turana  the 
Krishna  Birth- F<'sti\  al  ai)pt'ars  to  he  '*  onl}'  one  of  a 
whole  series,  amounting  to  twelve,  which  relate  themselves 
to  the  ten — or  rather  eleven  ! — avatars  of  Vishnu  as  Fish, 
Tortoise,  Boar,  Man-Lion,  Dwarf,-  Bhargava  Parasu 
Rama),  Kama  Krishna,  Buddha,  Kalkin,  and  Padmanahha 
(x/r)."^  On  wliich  Professor  Weber  justly  observes  that 
the  festival  calendars  of  other  peoples  hetray  similar 
discrepancies.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Horus,  who  had 
more  birthdays  than  one.^  But  enough,  perhaps  more 
than  enough,  of  a  mythological  problem  which  on  any 
view  is  subsidiary  to  our  main  inquiry* 


Finally,  a  much  more  important  myth-parallel  than  the 
last — ^though  I  do  not  even  here  contend  for  more  than  the 
possibility  of  direct  Christian  borrowing — ^is  that  between 

the  story  of  Krishna's  "descent  into  hell"  and  the  Chris- 
tian dogma  and  legend  of  the  same  purport.  In  this  last 
case,  as  in  others,  Professor  Weher  would  doulilless  argue 
that  India  horruwed  from  Alexandria.  The  l^n()\^  n  historical 
fact  is  that  the  dogma  of  tlm  "  tk*bcenl  inlo  lu  U  uiude 
its  lirst  formal  appearance  in  the  ('hristijin  Church  in  the 
formulary  of  the  clnireli  ot  A<iuileia  late  in  the  fourth 
century/  having  before  that  time  liad  great  popular 

'  WUkiDHOu,  uti  cited,  p.  252. 

*  It  is  a  small  matter,  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  Rtiard  the  Eni^ish  reader 

against  an  orror  which  occurs  in  th«  Uev.  Mr.  Wcxxl's  tninshition  of  M. 
Barth'!4  ndinirable  iKXjk  on  Thf  lit'Uij'untii  nf  iiulio.  On  p.  170  there  is  im 
alluf^ion  to  the  AvHtAra  of  "the  linihnain  Nain."  This  Hhouhl  Iks  '*the 
Brahman  Dwarf"  or  "the  Dwarf  Bahmun."  Nnin"  in  the  French  for 
dwarf,  which  the  transhitor  h»ul  niijiconceivrd  :  and  *'  Bahmun,"  in  some 
versions,  wa^i  the  dwarf's  name.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Wood  has 
done  hiH  work  in  (general  very  weU» 
«  W^hf-r.  pp.         1 . 

♦  Plutarch,  ixix  ami  (ffith,  c.  52, 

'  NioolMH  Le  SymhoU  ih*  Apntre*,  18G7,  pp.  221,  864. 
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vogue,  as  may  be  infeired  from  the  non-canonical  Gospel 
of  Nicodemus,  which  gives  the  legend  at  much  length. 
Only  in  the  sixth  century^  did  it  begin  to  be  fonnally 
affirmed  throughout  the  Church,  Augustine  having 
accepted  it  without  exactly  knowing  what  to  make  of 
it.'  Here  clearly  was  one  more  assimilation  of  a  Pagan 
doctrine;^  for  the  Pagan  vogue  of  the  myth  of  a  God 
who  descended  into  the  underworld  was  unquestionably 
very  great.  Osiris  was  peculiarly  the  judge  of  the  dead 
and  he  gotb  to  und  comes  from  tlie  Shades:^  IlerculeB 
went  to  Hades  before  he  went  to  heaviii,  liis  last  labour 
being  to  carry  away  Cerberus,  the  three-lieaded  do^  :  and 
then  it  was  tliat  he  took  away  witli  him  Theseus  and 
reintlious.  Dioiiysos  desct  iids  to  Hades  to  brinp  back  liis 
niotlier  Semele  from  tlie  dead,  and  is  so  represented  in  art.^ 
Hermes,  tlie  Psychopompos,  is  not  only  the  leader  of  souls 
to  the  Shades,''  but  the  guide  of  those  wlio,  like  Hercules, 
return  f  he  being  the  appointed  messenger  (angel)  to 
Hades.' 

»  I'l.  piJ.  217-H.  «  hi.  p.  223. 

On  this  conipiire  Dr.  Gardiner,  Kjtplwatio  Eiutiujelk  n,  1899,  ch.  XKi. 

*  Her(xlottK.  ii.  123.    Compare  any  ncrniinf  of  th<  E«yptijin  Kystem. 

*  Plutarch,  Ixi*  and  Oniru,  c  lil.  Professor  Tiele,  ind«ft;*i,  states  that 
"Oriris,  according  to  the  old  monttments,  comes  back  to  eartli  no  more'* 
(Hint,  of  the  K'Vjpt.  liel.  Eng.  tr.  p.  43);  but  Plut;:r  *     wokU  aif  explic  it 

to  bitf  return  to  vit>it  Homs,  In  any  case,  the  real  \Knni  of  eourtie,  that 
tbe  God  doeB  not  die ;  and  hla  reeidenoe  in  the  othw  world  m  Judge  of  the 
r)t'a<1  in  tho  K^Tptian  system  is  quite  ft  different  thing  from  leeidtnoe  in  tbe 
iiades  of  the  Greeks. 

*  Panmnifts,  it.  81,  37;  ApoUodorus,  iii.  5,  3;  Pindar,  Ol^mp.xu  46-59; 
Pyth.  xi.  2;  K.  O.  Miiller,  Ancitnt  Art,  pp.  41)2,  405. 

'  Oillixi^eij,  .\xiv.  1-10.  /*/.  xi.  62«. 

*  Honi.  Hymn,  572.  Long  ago,  according  to  the  indignant  Mosbeim  (note 
on  Cudworth,  Han  ison'K  tnns.  iii.  298),  one  Peter  a  Sam  "  dared  to  compare 
our  blessed  Saviour  to  Mercury,  and  to  advance  thi>  as  one  of  the  principal 
uij^uments  by  wliich  he  attempts  to  bear  out  cunipariHou,  that  Mercury  \& 
said  by  the  poets  lo  discbarge  tbe  twofold  fmu  tion  of  dismissing  souls  lo 
Tartarus  nnd  fvokinj:  them  from  th*»nce."  Mtwlicinrs  own  conviction  was 
that  "Beyond  all  doubt  a  man  of  thiU  name  "  ^l.e.  Mercurius,  not  iienueti] 
*'  had  lived  in  ancient  Greece  and  bad  acquired  for  himself  a  high  reputation 
liy  ^^viftlu>ss  of  foot.  elot|uence,  and  other  virtucH  and  vices;  nnd  I  hiive 
sciucely  a  doubt  that  he  held  the  office  o£  public  runner  and  meK^enger  to 
.Jupiter,  an  ancient  king  of  Thesaaly.*'  Bach  was  the  light  of  orthodoxy  on 
huiimii  history  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  npn.  It  is  noteworthy  tlmt  A^ni, 
the  Child-God,  messenger  of  tbe  Gods,  mediator,  and  "  wise  one  "  (the  Logos) 
of  tbe  Vedas,  was  a  leader  of  souls  to  tihie  Shades  (with  Pftshan,  a  form  of  tbe 
Hun),  just  as  was  Heriiifs  fnaith.  p.  2:?;  Tielf.  Oiitlitien,  p.  114).  Hcniu's 
faimsdf  is  supposed  to  be  a  development  of  Uermeiati,  perhaps  the  Vedic  dog 
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111  the  invth  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  sUiin  Sun-God, 
or  Vegetation-God,  passes  six  months  of  the  year  in  the 
upper  and  six  in  the  under  world,  as  does  the  Sun  itself 
Orpheus  goes  to  harp  Eurydice  out  of  Hades  ;  and  among 
the  Thracian  Getw,  who  early  developed  the  l)elief  in  a 
happy  immortality,  the  man-God  Zamolxis,  otherwise 
Gel)eleizis,  who  had  introduced  that  doctrine,  disapjKfared 
for  three  years  in  a  suhterraneous  habitation  he  had  made 
for  himself,  and  on  his  unexjiectetl  return  the  Thracians 
])elieved  his  teaching.  So  tells  the  incomparable  Hermlotus,* 
who  "  neither  disl)elieved  nor  entirely  l)elieved  "  the  story 
in  this  eWdentlv  Evemerized  form.  But  the  doctrine  is 
universal,  being  obviously  part  of  the  myth  of  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  the  Sun-God,  either  in  the  form  of  the 
equinoctial  mvsterv  in  which  he  is  three  davs  between  death 
and  life,  or  in  the  general  sense  that  he  goes  to  the  lower 
regions  for  his  winter  death  before  he  comes  to  his  strengtli 
again.  It  is  bound  up  with  the  religion  of  Mithia,  in  which, 
as  we  gather  from  later  mytli-versions,  the  God  originally 
passed  into  the  "  place  of  toiiuent "  at  the  autumn  equinox.^ 

S&rameyn,  who  was  once  povsibly  "  the  child  of  the  dawn,*'  and  whose  nan>e 
was  jfiven  to  the  two  do^s  of  the  Indian  Hades  (Max  Muller,  S<it.  Ilrliif.  pp. 
453,  4S8  ;  Tiele,  p.  211).  This  and  other  identitications  of  Greek  and  Indian 
mythological  names  have  been  challenKcd,  along  with  the  whole  theory  of 
the  derivation  of  the  Aryan  race  from  India.  See  Mr.  Lang's  Mifth.  Ititmil, 
ttiitl  Itelujion,  i.  2H,  citing  Mannhardt ;  but  cp.  the  remarks  alxive,  p.  22. 
The  old  race  theory  may  now  be  said  to  be  explo<led  (see  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor's 
work  The  Oriifiti  of  the  Artjann,  which  gives  the  results  of  scholarship  on  the 
subject);  but  the  question  of  the  relations  l)etween  Indian  and  other  myths 
remains  to  be  worked  out  on  the  new  lines. 

'  Mr.  Frazer  iCoUleu  Itotujh,  i.  282)  will  not  allow  that  this  niyth  has  any 
Holar  significance ;  asking  how  the  sun  in  the  south  can  be  said  to  l)e  dead 
for  half  or  a  third  of  the  year.  But  he  is  satistiefl  to  say  that  *'  vegetation, 
especially  the  corn,  lies  burie<l  in  the  earth  half  the  year, and  reappears  above 
ground  the  other  half,"  which  is  surely  not  accurate.  No  doubt  the  l'rt)Heri)ina 
myth  had  such  a  purport;  but  the  explanation  given  by  Macrobius(.S<i/.  i.21) 
of  the  Adonis  myth  is  that  the  sun,  passing  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  spends  six  months  in  the  **sui>erior"  and  six  in  the  "inferior"  signs, 
which  last  calle<l  are  the  realm  of  Proserpina,  while  the  others  belong  to  the 
realm  of  Venus.  For  the  rest,  the  fatnl  l)oar  was  held  to  typify  winter,  thougli 
that  part  of  the  myth  is  certainly  not  congruous  with  the  rest.  But  con- 
cerning the  pre<lominantly  solar  Apollo  it  was  told  that  he  was  present  in 
Delos  from  the  sacre<l  month  (January-February)  to  Hekatonjbaion  (.lune- 
July)  and  absent  in  Lykia  from  Metageitnion  (July-August)  to  Lenaion 
(  —  Oanu'lion  :  December-January).  Here  is  an  apparently  solar  precedent 
for  the  Adonisian  usage. 

'  B.  iv.  9»-96.  •  Wait,  as  oiled,  p.  1U4. 
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It  is  even  piolmhle  that  the  mvtli  of  Ajwllo's  ]>oiula«;e  to 
A(hnetus  (a  naui*  of  the  (lod  of  the  underwork!)  originally 
iiiipli«  «l  lii-  descent  lo  th»-  infrriial  i  t  L-'it 'ii*?  a  iiivth  njjhtly 
coinuM-tf'i         oufritMl  with  ilic  -olitarv  storv  of 

Apollo's  di  (ih.  Tlu'  -awu-  (■•uieeptioii  i-^  fully  develo|>ed 
in  th#^  X<nthern  mvth  ot  the  Snn-(i(H]  BnMti,  wlio. 
Wounded  m  a  i^reat  l)attle,  in  which  Honie  ot  his 
kin<ired  oppose  hiiu,  or  otherwise  hv  the  shaft  of  magic 
miiitletoe,  goes  to  the  underworld  of  He!,  where  he  grows 
strong  again  hy  drinking  sacred  mead,  and  whence  he  is  to 
return  at  the  Kagnarok,  or  Twilight  of  tlie  (rods,  wheti  Gods 
and  men  are  alike  to  he  regenerated.'-^  Connnon  to  all 
races,  it  appears  i)oetically  in  our  legend  of  Arthur,  the 
gold-clothed  solar  child,  bom  as  was  Hercules  of  a  dissem- 
bling father,  and  like  Cyras  secretly  reared,  who  after  being 
stricken  in  a  great  battle  in  the  West,  in  which  the  British 
kindred  slay  each  other  as  do  the  Yadavas  of  the  Krishna 
lore,  goes  to  the  island  valley  of  Avilion  to  heal  him  of  his 
grievous  wound,  and  to  return.  In  pre-Christian  Greece, 
from  a  very  distant  period,  such  a  m^^h  was  certainly 
current — witness  the  visit  of  the  solar  Ulvsses  to  the 
Shades  in  the  Odyssey — and  it  was  doubtless  Iwund  up 
with  the  doctrine  of  immortality  conveved  in  the  Mvsteries.^ 
As  th(;  hitti  r  hrlicf  gained  ground,  the  myth  of  descent  and 
return.  ;il\\;iys  jnouiinent  in  the  fal)le  of  Prost'i|iin(\  would 
])ec()nie  iiioie  prominent ;  aiul  in  the  "Orphic  "  ix^iod  tlii^ 
fasi'inating  motive  was  fully  t  staMislu-d  in  religious  lilera- 
ture.  In  one  **()rphic"  poem,  thr  .V/////</v,  which  elahorately 
described  the  lower  regions,  we  have  exact  title-fnrniula 
of  the  later  Cluistian  tloctiiue,  i)     Atooi-  /caTa^Sao-w,  "  tlie 

>  hkf  K.  O.  Miiil* .  l),,nnH»,  Eng.  tr.  i.  33^-340;  iMtnHi«rtio»  to  Mi/tluh 
l^'yy*  ling- 1«.  pi>-  2;j'.>-'J4r». 

»  See  the  minnte  and  scholiu  ly  exninination  of  this  myth  in  Dr.  Rj(lberR*s 
T,  iitnnir  M>jth„ln,iii,  pp.  24'J-*2r>4,  4l»2,  ')HO-H,  .V,>5,  OoU,  <).->5,  etc.;  iiiul  the 
account  given  Hbove,  pp.  llK-r2<').  of  m  ent  (li.Hcus}»iun«.  The  second  part  ot 
Dr.  Rydberg'H  preftt  work,  which  coutaius  a  fuller  study  of  the  Balder  myth, 
IH  unfoiiunatolv  not  yet  tniiiHlated  into  English. 

»  K.  O.  Miiller.  111^1.  I.U.  „/  Am-.  Cirere,  T..  wi.'s  Ir.  1HJ7,  p.  231.  Cp. 
I'lufeswr  NettK'slup,  Kxmtj^  in  JmIIh  J.ileratitn;  pp.  105,  13G-1I0;  Dr. 
Hatch.  Ii{fiutmr  of  Creek  Idea*  and  Vnngett  ttpon  the  Chriittiau  Church,  1S90, 
Jiect.  ix.;  and  Mosheim's  extract  in  tH>te  on  Cudwortb»  iit.  S06. 
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Descent  into  Hades. But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  **  Orphic  "  system  was  a  result  of  the  intiuence  of 
Asiatic  doctrine  ;^  and  indeed,  of  all  mythic  analogues  to 
the  Christian  myth  of  the  descent  into  Hell,  I  can  rememher 
none  more  exact  than  the  storv  of  the  similar  descent  of 

ft' 

Krishna.  He  too,  like  Agni  and  Hermes,  is  a  "conveyer 
of  the  souls  of  the  dead,"  and  as  such  is  invoked  at  funerals 
by  the  name  of  Heri,  the  cry  being  "  Heri-bol  !"^ 
Sin^'ularly  enough,  he  connects  with  Hermes  further  in 
that  he  is  identified  with  "  Budha,"  the  name  given  by  the 
Hindus  to  the  planet  Mercury  but  on  the  Christian  side 
he  exhibits  a  number  of  other  parallels  which  do  not  occur 
in  the  Hermes  myth  as  we  have  it.  Take  the  account  of 
Moor : — 

'*  It  is  related  in  the  Pudina  Pur&nn,  and  in  the  BhApi\  at,  that  the 
wife  of  KasVH,  the  Guru  or  spiritual  preceptor  to  Krishna,  compU\ined  to 
the  incarnate  deity  that  the  ocean  had  swallowed  up  her  children  on  the 
coast  of  Ourjura  or  Gujerat,  and  she  supplicated  Krishna  for  their 
restoration.  Arriving  til  the  ocean,  Varuna,  its  regent,  assured  Krishna 
that  not  he  but  the  sea-monster  Sankesura  ha<l  stolen  the  children. 
Krishna  sought  and  after  a  violent  conflict  slew  the  demon,  and  tore  hira 
from  his  shell,  named  Panchajanya,  which  he  bore  away  in  memorial  of 
his  victory,  and  afterwards  usetl  in  battle  by  way  of  a  trumpet.  Not 
finding  the  children  in  the  dominions  of  Varuna,  he  descende<l  to  the 
infernal  city,  Yamapura,  and,  sounding  his  tremendous  shell,  struck  such 
terror  into  Yama  that  he  ran  forth  to  make  his  prostrations,  and 
restored  the  children  of  Kasya,  with  whom  he  returned  to  their  rejoicing 
mother. 

"  Sonnerat  notices  two  bjisso-relievos,  place<l  at  the  entrance  of  the 
choir  of  Bordeaux  Cathedral :  one  represents  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour 
to  heaven  on  an  eagle;  the  other  his  descent,  where  he  is  stopped  by 
Cerberus  at  the  gates  of  hell,  and  Pluto  is  seen  at  a  distance  armed  with 
a  trident. 

'*  In  Hindu  pictures  Vishnu,  who  is  identified  with  Krishna,  is  often 
seen  mounted  on  the  eagle  Garuda. . . . And  were  a  Hindu  artist  to 
handle  the  subject  of  Krishna's  descent  to  hell,  which  I  never  saw,  he 
would  most  likely  introduce  Cerbura,  the  infernal  three-headed  dog''*  of 

•  K.  O.  Miiller,  as  bust  cited,  p.  233.  Cp.  Pausanias,  ix.  31,  as  to  the 
poems  attribut<Hl  to  Hesio<l. 

>  Compare  Mr.  Lang's  Myth,  liitiial,  (vul  ReUyiou,  1st  ed.,  i.  291-3,  and 
Grote  and  Lol)eck  as  cited  by  him. 

"  Balfour's  luilUtn  Cijrloptnl'ui,  art.  Nemi. 

♦  Max  Miiller,  art.  on  "False  Analogies"  in  IntnHluction  to  the  Science 
of  lielinion,  1st  ed.  p.  30H. 

*  **  Yama,  the  regent  of  hell,  has  two  dogs,  according  to  the  PurAnas,  one 
of  them  named  Cerbura  and  Sabula.or  varied ;  the  other  Sy&ma,  or  black  t 
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their  legmds,  and  Yama,  their  Flnto,  with  the  trituUt,  or  trident:  « 
further  presumption  of  early  iutercommuiiieatioii  between  the  peguie  of 
the  eastern  and  western  hemiapheres/'i 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  whole  of  this  passage  is 
fiuppresaed  in  the  Rev.  W.  0.  Simpsou^s  1864  edition  of 
Moor*8  work.  But  the  parallel  goes  even  further  than 
Moor  represents;  for  the  deseent  of  Jesus  into  hell, 
curiously  enough,  was  anciently  figured  as  involving  a 
forcing  open  of  the  jaws  of  a  huge  serpent  or  dragon.' 
Thus,  whether  or  not  the  Christian  adaptation  was  made 
directly  from  Indian  communications,  it  carried  on  a  myth 
which,  appearing  in  some  guise  in  all  faiths,  figured  ip 
ancient  India  in  a  form  more  closely  parallel  with  the 
Christian  than  any  other  now  extant.  The  appropriation 
would  seem  to  liave  heen  made  confusedly,  from  different 
sources.  Christ  in  one  view  went  to  Hades  in  his  capacity 
of  aven^'er'' — ^an  idea  evidently  derived  from  the  Osirian 
svfttem,  which,  however,  closely  approaches  the  Indian  in 
the  story  of  Osiris  descending  to  ilie  Shades  on  the  prayer 
of  Queen  Garmathoue  and  reBtoriug  her  son  to  iife.^  Iii 

the  ftrst  of  whom  ia  ft)M>  called  Triafaraa,  or  tttih  three  head*,  and  has  the 

additional  epit1i«  t><  of  Calnirishn.  niitra,  »»ii<1  Ciniitrii.  all  signifying  itaittetl 
or  itjHtttetl.  In  I'liuY  the  wordii  Cimnmiuui  and  Cerberium  Hoem  used  as 
jijnonymouB ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  the  Cerbura  of  the  Hindus  is 
indabitably  the  Cerberus  of  the  Greeks"  (Wilford,  in  Aniatir  UaearcUe*, 
iii.  40H).  There  seems  some  doubt  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  "three  heads" 
in  iudiuu  mythologj' :  M.  Uarth  (p.  23)  speaks  only  of  "two  do^s"  as 
Itaejrding  the  road  to  Yama's  realm;  bat  toe  notion  seems  suffiriently  Hindu. 
See  note  above  ob  to  the  SArameya,  and  compare  Gul»ernjilis.  '/<*"l.  M>jfh. 
i.  49,  as  to  Cerberi.  Professor  Miiller  decides  (Sal.  JUL  p.  i-'}'>i)  ihat  the 
name  Kerberos  is  from  the  Sanskrit  .S'arrarf,  "the  night  "  -which  chimea 
with  Wilford's  definitions;  but  here  the  assumption  of  derivation  must  be 
•di9cartle<l-  In  northern  mythology  there  is  sometimes  one  hell-dog,  some- 
times more  (Rydbcrg,  as  cited  pp.  27G,  280,  302) ;  and  there  U  in  the  under* 
woiM  a  tl  1  ret'  1  leaded  iiiant  (Rydberg,  pp.  295  0 ;  cp.  r>t  i  jnnnnn,  /,(■  Mi  si^aijr 
de  Skirnir,  1H71,  pp.  99,  154).  In  Greek  mythology  Typhon  is  hundred- 
beaded  (£tM!hyluB,  Prom.  861;  Hesiod.  ThetHf,  886;  Pindar,  Pijih.  i.  99; 
viii.  23);  wliitc  Ct  ilHins  i«  also  fifty-heade<l  {Thauj.  312);  nnd  rbiiiuria. 
born  like  Cerberus  of  the  dragon-nymph  Echidna,  has  three  heads  {Thcog. 
821 ;  Horace,  1  Carm.  xxvii.  24). 

1  Hiinhi  Pantlix'u.  pp.  213  I.  ConipuK'  tin-  v.u  viiii.'  accODDt  Of  MftUriiOe 
(ii.  377),  following  the  I'ersiaa  version  of  the  BhAgavat. 

3  See  the  engraving  in  Hone's  ^nrten^  MyHerie*  /ifcrnfteff,  and  that  on 
p.  3H.5  of  Didrtjn's  chriftiaH  lamoffraphyt  Bohn  trans.  In  the  latter  the 
saved  appear  <i*  vhililreti. 

Augustine,  Letter  to  Evodias,  cited  by  Nicolas,  p.  228,  n. 

«  Pseudo-Plotafch,  Of  tkt  Natne*  of  Biren  and  Mountain*^  tub  t(t. 
Nile  (zvi.). 
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another  view,  wlimii  prevails  in  the  main  legend  jis  given 
in  the  Gos[)el  of  Xicodemns,  the  Christ  descends  to  the 
Shades,  where  Satan  and  Death  are  one,  on  a  mission  of 
h'beration,  takinf^  all  tlie  "  saints"  of  previouti  hiatory  with 
him  to  heaven,  l)ut  furtlier  restoring  to  enrili  for  three  days 
the  two  sons  of  the  blessed  high-priest  Snneon,  who  had 
taken  the  babe  Jesus  in  his  arms.  Now,  not  only  was  the 
Brahmnn  Kaaya  the  Gara  of  Kriahna,  but  his  children  were 
tiro  90M,^  Again,  for  the  more  canonical  story  of  JesiiB 
going  to  preach  to  "  the  spirits  in  prison,"^  which  was 
adopted  by  many  of  the  Fathers'  and  became  bomid  up  with 
the  Pagau-Chrifitiian  doctrine  of  purgatory,  there  is  a  parallel 
in  the  Parana  myth,  in  which  Krishna,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
hie  search  for  the  lost  children,  reaches  the  onder-sea  or 
over*8ea  region  of  "  Casha-Dweepa,"  where  he  "instructed 
the  Gatila-Cesas  in  the  whole  system  of  religions  and  civil 
duties."^  Donbtless  we  shall  be  told  once  more  that  the 
Indian  legend  borrows  from  the  Apuci  vphal  Ckwpel,  without 
any  attempt  being  made  to  show  how  or  whence  the 
Oluristian  compiler  got  his  story.  To  which  I  once  more 
answer  that  in  the  Indian  version  the  myth  has  all  the 
stamp  of  the  luxuriant  and  spontaneous  Eastern  imagina- 
tion, while  in  the  Christian  mythology  it  is  one  of  the 
most  obviouisly  alien  elements,  and  in  tlie  detailed  legend 
it  is  a  confused  patchwork.  In  the  Purana,  Krishna's 
blast  on  his  shell  at  the  pfate  of  the  Slia<ies  is  perfectly 
Asiatic:  as  is  the  (rreek  legend  of  Pan's  striking  terror 
in  the  battle  of  Godh  and  Titans  hy  bis  blast  on  the  same 
instrument;^  in  "Nicodemus"  the  thunderous  voice  of 
Christ  at  hell-gate  may  indeed  be  compared  to  the  shoutmg 

&  If  aorioe,  as  last  cited. 

•  1  PMw  lil.  19. 

CU-inens  Alex.-indrinus,  who  accepted  it,  is  in  that  connection.  T  know 
not  wbjr,  sligm&tized  as  bereticaL  Ckunpare  the  Abb^  Cognat's  CUment 
(i*Alatmdr(e,  p.  406,  and  Jortin*a  lUmarki  upon  Eccle*.  Hitt.  ed.  Ttollope, 
i.  2'n.  Tli('>».'  wiit^iTs  speak  as  if  there  were  no  scriptural  basis  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  preaching  in  limbo.  It  is  important,  however,  to  remember 
tiiat  Clement  drew  more  gTstematicallj  on  pa^n  religion  than  any  other 
Christian  before  or  since.  Cp.  Moshela'fl  C<immetUarie$  on  Ckrittian  ^ain, 
Yidal's  trans,  ii.  115-125,  186-190. 

*  WUiord,  in  Jiiiatic  Renarche*^  iii.  399.   Cp.  pp.  349,  370. 
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of  Maih  ill  llniiK  i-,  l)ut  is  obviously  inspired  \\\  somr  primi- 
tive mvtli,  mi>\  liiciv  much  inoi*e  easily  he  conceived  us 
siig<:^esleil-hy  tluin  as  sugjiijesting  the  Krishiiaite  tale. 
And  if  we  are  to  choose  hetween  (a)  the  pro[»()siti(ni  tliat 
it  was  through  a  Christian  h'^'eiid  that  India  h»came 
possessed  of  a  myth-iuotive  common  to  half-a-dozen 
ancient  faiths  hefore  Christijinity  was  heard  of,  and  (/*) 
tlie  inference  that  the  Christian  legend  was  more  or  less 
directly  inspired  by  the  Indian  legend  in  something  very 
like  the  fnnn  in  which  we  now  have  it — there  can  Ikj  little 
room  for  liesitiition  among  unprpjn(h\-ed  students.  Such 
an  alternative)  however,  is  not  really  forced  on  us.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  surmising  that  Hindu  and  Greek 
mythology  may  alike  have  l)een  influenced  by  the  ancient 
Asiatic  mythology  known  to  us  as  Akkadian,  which  on  one 
hand  shaped  the  system  of  Babylonia,  and  so  wrought  on 
the  Greek  through  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  other  is  likely  to 
have  had  affinities  with  the  pre- Aryan  cults  of  India.  As 
to  this,  thus  far,  we  can  only  speculate,  restricting  our 
special  reasoning  to  the  problem  under  notice. 

In  regard,  finally,  to  some  of  the  myth -parallels  dealt 
with,  it  might  very  well  he  that  the  Christian  appropria- 
tion was  made  through  the  channel  of  Buddliisra,  whence 
so  many  elements  of  the  Christian  system  mv  now  held 
to  liavtj  coiiit.'  That  t|iU'sti<)ii  fallh  to  l»e  considered  ai)art 
from  tlie  present  inijuiry."  Imt  it  has  an  obvious  bearing  on 
the  ])robleni  of  the  rehitions  hetween  Clnistianitv  and 
Krishnaism.  In  regard  to  Jiuddliism  the  actual  liisiurieal 
roHmrtionH  with  Cln  istianitv  are  in  some  measure  niadi' out 
f(  ihiHti  riori  ;  and  it"  sonielinu's  ])oints  nre  stretched,  the 
general  argument  is  impressive.  But  the  argument  for 
Buddhist  priority  over  Christianity  owes  a  large  part  of  its 
strength  to  the  very  fact  that,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Buddhist 
legends  are  to  a  great  extent  themselves  refashionings  of 

*  See  Mr.  Arthur  Lil lie's  work,  BwUlhiitm  in  chrifteHdom,  and  his  mnaller 
work.  The  Jujfuence  of  lUuldhisui  on  ('hrixtUiHif  i/,  for  f^'ciu^rjil  vi€'W«  and 
details.  An  to  the  Keaeral  Indlau  reaction  on  the  West,  tih|)ecitvlly  under 
Aaoka,  aee  Profoeaor  MahaHy^s  Greek  JVortd  under  Roman  Sicay,  1800,  ch.  ii. 

*  See  hereinafter.  The  Gotpel  Mfftke,  $  10. 
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KriftbTja  lej^ends.  The  wtiakneBS  of  the  Christian  pof?ition 
is  tliat  it  claims  nrip;inality  for  a  IkkIy  of  lore  which, 
obviously  iion- historical,  is  as  ob\iou8iy  myth  in  a  late 
and  literary  though  unphilosophic  stage ;  and  that  this 
tdaim  is  made  with  no  attempt  at  explain  in;:;  liow  Buch 
myths  could  so  appear  without  antecedents.  For  the 
Baddhist  mythology,  as  M.  Benart  has  shown,  many  of 
the  antecedents  lie  in  that  very  Krishnaism  which  the 
prejadiced  ChriBtint  assmnes  to  be  borrowed  from  his 
own,  80  to  say,  virgin*boni  mythology.  For  the  Erishnaite 
myths,  again,  as  we  have  in  part  seen  and  shall  see  further, 
antecedents  lay  in  part  in  the  simpler  Yedic  system,  and 
may  further  be  reasonably  assumed  to  have  existed  in  the 
great  mass  of  popular  religion  thatmu^t  have  flourished 
outside  the  sacerdotal  system  of  the  Vedas.  The  scientific 
grievance  against  scholars  like  Frofeseor  Weber  is  that 
they  claim  priority  on  certain  points  for  Christian  myth 
without  once  asking  the  question  as  to  whence  the  Chris- 
tian myth  itself  came. 

if,  iUvu,  it  be  shown  that  anv  of  tlie  mvths  before  dis- 
cussed  came  to  Ghristisin  through  iiiiddhi.-.iii,  uiu  argu- 
ment is  not  impugned,  but  strengthened,  unless  iwliich  is 
unlikely)  it  be  contended  that  the  Buddhist  form  preceded 
the  Krishnaito.  Tn  some  cases  it  ih  plainly  probabhi  that 
the  BnddhisL  iugeud  was  tlie  f^o-hct \v»'en.  Thus  the  late 
Christian  myth  of  the  synchronous  hirtii  of  the  Christ's 
cousin,  John  the  Baptist,  is  reasonably  to  he  traced  to  the 
Buddhist  myth  of  the  synchronous  birth  of  the  J^uddha's 
cousin  Ananda,^  rather  than  to  the  Krishnaite  motive;  of 
Arjuna  or  Bala  Ri^ma ;  but  this  course  is  reasonable  chietly 
because  the  Krishnaite  system  gives  an  origin  for  the 
J^uddhist  myth.  Bo,  too,  the  motive  of  the  Descent  into 
Hell  may  have  been  taken  by  the  Christists  from  the 
Buddhist  fable  of  Buddha's  expedition  to  preach  **like 
all  former  Buddhas  the  law  to  his  mother  in  the  upper- 
world  of  Tawadeintha,  since  there  not  only  is  the  preaching 
extended  to  a  multitude  of  others  of  the  unearthly  population, 

^  Bl8MUbl*s  L^4  o/  Oaudama,  Traimwr**  mL  i.  80. 
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but  there  appear  also  the  mythic  **t\vo" — ^in  this  case 
*'  two  ."5011S  of  Nats,"  who  obtain  from  Buddha  the  reward 
of  Thautapaii."^  Certainly  Krishna's  literal  iJrmcitt,  and 
the  it€m  of  the  drapfon,  are  details  that  come  specially  close 
to  the  Christian  myth  :  ami  one  would  have  expected  the 
Christian  Imrrower  to  introduce  tlie  Christ's  mother  if  he 
hatl  hetoie  him  the  Buddlia  k';j;end  as  we  now  have  it. 
But  on  the  other  hand  he  may  well  have  had  a  ditTei^eiit 
version ;  or  some  of  the  details  may  have  been  added  to 
the  Christian  story  at  different  times,  as  they  nnist  have 
been  iu  the  Buddhist.  All  I  stand  upon  deiinitely  ia  that 
the  Krishna  stories  are  almost  always  the  more  primitive ; 
and  that  if  they  are  the  basis  of  the  mythology  of  the 
Buddhist  system — a  system  which  so  largely  parallels  or 
enters  into  the  Christian — ^it  is  exorbitant  to  prestmie  that 
Krishnaism  would  systematically  borrow  again  from  Chris- 
tianity. In  the  case  of  the  "  preaching  to  the  spirits  in 
prison,**  in  particular,  the  Buddhist  myth  is  on  the  face 
of  it  pre-Buddhistic,  yet  Indian.  Our  general  argument, 
then,  for  the  antiquity  of  Krishnaism  as  compared  with 
Christianity,  holds  good  through  a  whole  series  of  myth 
motives  in  respect  of  which  Christianity  is  unquestionably 
a  borrower,  and  sometimes  apparently  a  borrower  fi'om 
India. 


XVII.  SrvRioi's  AND  Remote  MYTu-rARALLELs. 

It  remains  to  consider  tlu^  minor  quasi-coincidences 
noted  Ity  the  Athenteum  critic"  between  the  Krishna  sap^a, 
as  ^iven  in  the  Mahabharata  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
narrative  of  the  Gospels.  These  are  (1)  Krishna's  address 
to  the  tig-tree ;  (2)  his  invitation  to  his  followers  to 
*'  worship  a  mountain  (3)  his  teaching  that  those  who 
love  the  God  shall  not  die ;  (4)  his  Transfiguration ;  (5) 
his  being  anointed  by  a  woman ;  (6)  his  restoring  a 
widow's  dead  son  to  Ufe ;  (7)  his  washing  ol  feet ;  (8)  the 

1  Id.  pp.  21U-22.J.  ^  See  above,  pp.  150-1. 
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!v)  tility  of  the  demon-follower  who  "carries  the  bag." 
By  this  time,  perhaps,  the  reader  will  be  slow  to  suppose 
that  such  items  stand  for  any  Hindu  adaptation  of  the 
(rOBpels.  Raising  once  more  the  erueial  question,  Whence 
came  the  Gospel  stories?  we  are  rather  led  to  query 
whether,  by  way,  as  before  suggested,  of  Buddhism,  the 
Qospel  stories  dUd  not  come  from  India. 

Some  may  be  put  aside  as  false  coincidences.  The 
Erishnaite  story  of  the  fig-tree  appears  to  be  as  edifying 
as  the  Christian  is  otherwise;  but  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  even  for  supposing  the  latter  to  be  a  perversion  of 
the  former.  So  witii  the  worshipping  a  mountain,''  a 
usage  too  common  in  the  ancient  world  to  need  to  be 
supfffested  by  one  race  to  another  within  our  eia.  The 
mystic  teacliin.Cf  as  to  immortality,  again,  is  ccrtamlv  pre- 
Ciirihtiau  in  Europt*  and  in  Egypt,  and,  in  a  inaiiner, 
implicit  in  Buddliism;^  and  the  Transfiguration  of 
Krishna  in  simply  an  item  in  the  sun-myth,  whence, 
[jiohnbly  by  way  of  the  Neo-Helleuic  mysteries,  it  reached 
the  Christians.  The  disciplinary  washing  of  feet,  again, 
is  one  uf  the  established  usages  of  Buddhistic  monkery  ; 
and  there  is  positively  no  reason  to  doiil)t  tlujt  it  was  so 
liefore  the  Chi'istian  era.  if  the  Krishna  mytli  borrowed 
in  this  instance,  it  did  so  at  home ;  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  religious  practice  in  question 
was  common  long  befoie  the  rise  of  Buddhism.  The 
miracle  of  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son,  again,  is  pre- 
cedented  long  before  Christianity  in  the  duplicated  myth 
<tf  the  Hebrew  £lijah  and  Elisha;'  and  as  all  Semitic 
mytiiology  centres  round  Babylon  and  points  back  to 
the  Akkadians,  the  story  presumptively  had  a  common 
Asiatic  currency.  In  all  likelihood  it  had  a  solar 
significance,  in  common  with  the  myths  of  the  slain 
Odris  and  Adonis  and  the  slain  child  IKonysos,  over  the 
restoration  of  both  of  whom  there  figures  a  widowed 

i  Cp.  hhjB  OATkIs,  Bnddkimn,  p.  48. 

*  1  Kin^,'^  xvii.  21  22;  2  Kinfjs  iv.  S4-35.  In  the  Eli  h  ■  toiy.  the  mother 
k  not  a  widow;  but  the  husband  is  "old  and  it  would  a]>pear  that  in  the 
UMxpurgHted  form  of  th«  tHaj  IIm  solar  prophel  mm  the  km  Hktiier. 
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*'  mother."*  On  this  view  the  resurrection  of  the  Widow's 
Son  is  only  an  Evemerized  foim  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
Sun-God  (himself  at  his  death  a  widow's  son),  interpolated 
in  the  pseudo- biography  of  the  latter  as  a  miracle  wrought 
by  him.  To  suppose  that  such  an  ancient  myth-motive 
was  suddenly  appreciated  for  the  first  time  by  the  miracle- 
multiplying  Hindus  only  after  it  had  taken  Chiistian  form, 
is  a  course  barred  to  rational*  criticism.  We  are  left  to 
the  two  connected  items  of  the  anointing  and  the  hostile 
attendant  with  **  the  bag.** 

Obviously  it  matters  very  little  from  the  rationalist  point 
of  view  whether  or  not  these  items  were  conveyed  to 
Krishnaism  from  Christism.  But  even  this  scanty  measure 
of  debt  on  the  Hindu  side  is  entirely  unproved ;  while  there 
is  cause  to  conclude  that  on  the  Christian  side  we  are 
dealing  with  just  another  adaptation.  "While  the  story 
of  the  raising?  of  the  widow's  son  occurs  in  only  one  Gospel,'* 
that  of  thu  anoint  ill occurs  in  all  :  and  as  it  is  non- 
iiiiraculous,  the  naUii  al  tt^iulencv  ih  to  accupt  it  as  historical. 
Yet  a  moment's  scrutiny  shows  that  its  circumstantiality 
is  quite  delusive.  Both  the  version  of  the  synoptics  and 
that  of  John  are  minutely  circumstantial,  and  each  excludes 
the  other,  since  John  tells  tlie  story  of  Mary  tlu^  sister  of 
I.azarus  i?i  her  own  house,  while  the  synojiiics  s})eeify 
unollier  house  and  a  Rtran*;6  woman.  Julin's  version 
mi;;ht  he  excluded  as  false  on  the  face  of  it,  since  it 
represents  a  pauper  household  as  possessing  a  peculiarly 
costly  and  useless  article;^  but  John's  myth  (itself  twice 
introduced — xi.  2,  xii.  8)  is  only  a  variant  of  the  other, 
which  in  the  synoptics  is  related  simply  of  "  a  woman,"  but 
which  later  fancy,  without  Scriptural  warrant,  attaches  to 
the  mythic  personality  of  Mary  Magdala,  Mary  the 

>  ForLactantiuSflais  U  the  mother  of  the  lost  or  slain  "  boy  "  Osiris  //>tr»ii^ 
InHitutetf  I.  21);  nnd  Ddm^t^T  assists  at  the  reanimation  of  the  slain  boj 
DionjBOs.  Diodorus,  iii.  C,2.  So  in  one  view  the  Goddess  who  mourne<l  for 
Adonis  was  the  Earth  Mother  ( Macrobius,  SaU  i.  21);  and  in  ainother  Adonis 
is  a  child  (ApoUodorus  iii.  xiv.  4). 

^  Luke,  vil.  11. 

'  F\emf>rism  ha?:  in  private  gone  ro  fnr  m  the  suggestion  that  Lazarus 
may  huve  had  the  ointment  given  him  by  *' Dives"  for  hi£  soreii!  There  is 
reuly  m  good  ground  for  believing  ttuti  as  for  aooepting  tiie  stoiy  al  all. 
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Nurse"  (  =  M!iiii  =  Mylitta),  a  paeudo-bistorical  variant  of 
Mary  thu  Mutlier.*  And  on  the  principle  that  "  a  myth 
is  never  so  graphic  and  preci8e  in  its  details  as  \vh«n  it 
is  a  simple  tmnsiTipt  of  a  cereiiioiiy  which  the  author 
of  the  myth  witnessed  witli  liis  eyes,"^  the  reasouMhlo 
presumption  is  that  the  anointin*;  was  a  part  of  a  myfct(  i  y 
drama.  Christian  or  pre-Chri.sti<m,  or  l)oth  ;^  while  the  ascrip- 
tion of  t lie  act  to  a  "  Mary  was  a  normal  expedient  o£  the 
Gospel-makers. 

Finally,  we  have  the  myth  of  the  discontented  Judas 
carrying  *Hhe  bag  " — a  detail  unexplaiBed  on  the  Christian 
side  hy  any  dicta  as  to  the  eooroe  of  the  money  so  carried. 
Tiie  story,  like  that  of  Lazarus  and  his  household,  is  foond 
in  the  fourth  Gospel  only,^  and  is  jost  another  non* 
miraculous  myth  added  to  the  primary  myth  of  Judas  the 
Betrayer.  On  our  theory,^  that  ''Judas*'  is  simply  a 
fictitious  personalit^y  made  out  of  "  Joudaiost*'  "a  Jew/* 
in  a  Gentile-Christian  mystery  drama,  "  the  bag  **  would 
be  to  Gentile  eyes  simply  the  symbol  of  the  act  of  betrayal 
for  money,  the  receptacle  for  the  "  thirty  pieces  of  silver/' 
with  perhaps  a  general  anti-Semitic  suggestion  of  Jewish 
usury  or  avarice.  Between  this  and  the  remote  detail  in 
the  Mahabh&rata  there  seems  to  be  only  an  accidental 
resemblance.  But,  if  for  once  there  was  actually  a 
l)orrowin^'  by  India,  tlie  smallness  of  its  significance  is 
in  strikin<;  cooiiast  with  the  claim  of  which  it  is  the  last 
uncancelled  item. 

XMn.  Explanation  of  thb  Kmsmi a  MytR. 

§  1.  We  have  seen  that  the  latest  cUims  as  to  the  Christian 
origin  of  Erishnaite  legends  are  only  repetitions  of  guesses 

»  See  hereiniiftcr,  Thr  Gotpd  M<iihs,  §  a. 

*  Frazer,  as  rit^'d  abovo.  p.  iH'i,  lu'tc. 

*  Oil  and  oiutiutiiU  were  tilike  signified  by  one  Hebrew  term  {l^,  \.  6. 
R.  V.  and  nugg.);  and  tha  nigB  of  wointing  wm  swmmI  in  the  Eart.  Qp. 
Im.  Ivii.  1). 

*  John  xii.  t) ;  xiii.  2'J. 

S*  *'  "  The  Myth  of  Judas  Iscariot "  in  the  author^  Sinidiu  in  KtUgUjm 
FuUacy :  and  hnceinaltar.  The  Qo$pel  MjfUu,  1 17. 


« 
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made  by  missioiiaries  in  the  days  before  comparative 
mythology  %  and  that  there  is  really  no  more  valid  argu- 
ment behind  the  later  than  behind  the  earlier  statements. 

It  is  also  the  fact,  however,  that  sound  and  satisfying 
e.vpliinations  of  Krishnaism  on  the  hasis  <tf  universal 
mytholo}?y  were  sketclied  nearly  a  centiu  v  ago ;  though 
they  liave  l»een  completely  ignored  by  tiie  later  adherents 
of  tlie  mibsionary  view,  including  even  the  Kcholai'ly  and 
open-minded  Professor  \\'ehei-. 

Not  only  was  the  solar  character  of  Krishna  reeoj^nized 
by  the  first  lluropenn  investigators,^  being  indeed  avowed 
by  the  Brahman s,  but  the  main  elements  of  the  whole 
myth  were  soon  judiciously  analyzed.  Take  the  following 
early  exposition : — 

"  The  Earth  is  represented  as  a  Cow,  the  cow  of  plenty  ; 
and,  as  the  planets  were  considered  by  the  Hindus  to  be  so 
many  habitable  Earths,  it  was  natural  to  descrilie  them  by 
the  same  hieroglyphic;  and  as  the  Sun  directs  their 
motions,  furnishes  them  with  light,  nnd  cherishes  them 
with  his  genial  heat,  Krishna,  the  83"mbol  of  the  Sun,  was 
portrayed  as  an  herdsman,  sportive,  amorous,  inconstant/* 

"The  twelve  signs  are  represented  as  twelve  Ixautiful 
Nymphs:  the  Sun's  ai)i)arent  passage  from  one  to  tlie 
other  is  described  as  the  roving  of  the  inconstaiit  Krishna. 
This  was  probably  the  groundwork  of  Jayadeva's  elegant 
poem,  the  Gita  Govinda.  It  is  evidently  intended  by  the 
circular  dance  exhibited  in  the  Rasijatra.  On  a  moveable 
circle,  twelve  Krishnas  are  placed  alternately  with  twelve 
Gopis,  hand-in-hand,  forming  a  circle;  the  God  is  thus 
multiplied  to  attach  him  to  each  respectively,  to  denote 
the  Bun's  passage  through  all  the  signs,  and  by  the  rotary 

*  The  monk  Pauliniu»  (quoted  by  Kleuker,  AbhaiuUunuiit,  a.^  before  cited, 
ii.  986)  wiui  Rfttiiillftd  thftt  Kri8hn5  *' oriipnally  (primifieuie)  signified  the  sun, 
iinil  indeed  the  sim  in  eclipse"  [here  giving  a  meaning  for  the  bhick  "j.and 
that  "the  fable  was  accordingly  to  be  referred  to  astronnniy."  He  IkuI 
probably  met  with  the  myth  of  Krishna  hiding  himsell  in  ihe  moon  (.Junes, 
Jifiatic  l{ei*eanhe»t,  iii,  290)— a  notion  foaod  bIin>  in  the  Osirismyth  (/.  aufl  O., 
e.  4'A).  He  further  saw  that  the  mythic  wars  meant  that  '*  the  sun  in  the 
heavens  fought  with  planets,  stars,  and  clouds,"  and  that  the  quasi-histoiic 
(it  is  not  clear  if  be  thought  there  was  ever  a  real)  Krishna  was  as  it  vrere  a 
••terrestrial  snn  or"  |  here  anlicipiitinj.' Tjissf-n'  "  TIei  rules,  as  Aman  has  it." 

*  It  should  be  added  that,  us  later  inquirers  have  noted,  the  clouds  aie 
oows  in  the  Vedas,  as  in  the  myth  of  Hermes,  and  that  tbia  idea  also  enters 
largely  into  the  Krishnaite  aymbolism. 
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motion  of  the  machiue  the  revolution  of  the  year  is 
pointed  out. 

"  Krishna  obtains  a  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Yamuna 
over  the  great  serpent  Caliya  Naga,  vhich  had  poisoned 
the  air,  and  destroyed  the  herds  in  that  region.  This 
allegory  may  he  explained  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
exposition  given  of  the  des^ction  of  the  serpent  Python 
hy  the  arrows  of  Apollo.  It  is  the  Sun,  which,  hy  the 
powerful  action  of  its  beams,  purifies  the  air  and  disperses 
the  noxious  vapours  of  the  at.iiios])here.  Both  in  the  Padnia 
and  (lanida  [PurAnas]  we  liiul  llic  serpent  Caliya,  whom 
Krishna  slew  in  his  childhood,  iunongbt  the  deities  'wor- 
shipped on  this  day,  as  the  Pythian  snake,  according  to 
Clemens,  was  adored  with  Apollo  at  Delphi.*  Perhaps  this 
adventure  of  Krishna  with  the  Caliya  Naga  may  be  traced 
on  our  sphere,  for  we  find  there  Serpentarius  on  the  banks 
of  the  heavenly  Yamuna,  the  milky  way,  contendin;^  as  it 
were  with  an  enormous  serpent,  which  he  grasps  with  both 
his  hands. 

"  The  identity  of  Apollo  Nomios  -amA  Krislnia  is  ol)vious; 
both  are  inventors  of  the  flute  ;  and  Krishna  is  disappointed 
hy  Tulasi  ns  Apollo  was  deluded  l»y  Daphne:  each  nymph 
bein^  changed  to  a  tree  ;  heiici  the  ttdani  is  sacred  to 
Krishna,  as  the  lanruH  was  to  Apollo. 

"The  story  of  Nareda  visiting  the  numerous  chambers 
of  Krishna's  seraglio  and  finding  Krishna  everywhere, 
appears  to  allude  to  the  universality  of  the  Sun's  appearance 
at  the  time  of  the  Equinoxes,  there  being  then  no  part  of 
the  earth  where  he  is  not  visible  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  Demons  sent  to  destroy  Krishna 
are  perhaps  no  more  than  the  monsters  of  tlie  sky,  which 
allegorically  may  he  said  to  attempt  in  vain  U)  ohstrnet  his 
progress  throu^di  tiie  Heavens.  "Nfany  of  tlie  playful  adven- 
tm-es  of  Krishna's  childhoml  are  possibly  mere  poetical 
embelhshments  to  complete  the  picture."* 

Here  is  a  rational,  a  scientific  explanation  of  some  of 
the  main  outlines  of  the  Krishna  myth,  which  holds  good 
independently  of  the  author's  further  theory  that  the 
origin  of  Krishnaism  lay  in  the  separation  of  the  sect  of 
Yaishnavas  from  the  Saivas,  and  that  the  legends  may 

^  Piitterson,  in  Uhit'u-  lliMutr^  hi  <.  viii.  (1H03),  pp.  G4-5.  to  the  astru- 
DOinic  significance  of  the  duiicv  lu  Gre^,  see  Donaldson,  ihmtie  oj  the 
Ofwekt^  7th  ed.  p.  84. 
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contain  an  element  of  allegory  on  the  persecution  of  the 
new  sect.  The  former  part  of  that  theorv  was  put  forward 
also  by  Colebrooke,  who  held  thai  "  the  worship  of  Rama 
and  of  Krishna  by  the  Yaishnavas,  and  that  of  Mabadeva 
and  Bhavani  by  the  Baiyas  and  Sactas,  have  l>een  intro- 
duced since  the  pci  Rocution  of  the  Bauddhas  and  Jatnas."^ 
But  the  same  sound  eeholar  declaree  that  he  sapposee  both 
Kama  and  Krishna  to  have  been  "known  cbaracterB  in 
aneient  fabulous  history/'  and  conjectures  "  that  on  the 
same  basis  new  fables  have  been  constructed,  elevating 
those  personages  to  the  rank  of  Gods.*'*  Hence  he  opposed 
the  surmise  that  early  references  to  Krishna  in  the  sacred 
books  were  interpolations.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  I 
think,  that  Colebrooke  would  have  admitted  the  "new 
fables  "  to  be  in  many  cases  new  only  in  their  application, 
and  to  be  really  repetitions  of  the  aneient  myths  of  the 
race.  This  proposition,  inductively  proved,  renders  impreg* 
nable  the  earliei-  deductive  jiosition. 

Every  solar  hero  or  deity  necessarily  repeats  certain 
features  in  the  myths  of  Im  predecessors  ;  and  this  the 
more  surely  because  on  the  one  band  the  ])opular  fancy  is 
so  far  from  liein;^'  clearly  conscious  oi  iliv  uientities  between 
God  and  God,  or  hero  and  hero,''  and  IxM-fMisB  on  the  oilier 
the  priest  either  sees  in  these,  like  thi  Ji  ws,  n  system  of 
t.\i">e<<.  or.  like  the  Pagans,  sees  no  harm  in  mystic  corre- 
spondences. It  is  thus  tbat  so  many  dynasties  of  Gods 
have  been  built  out  of  the  same  fabulous  material.  Now, 
though  Krishna,  figuring  as  he  does  as  a  demon  in  the 
Yedas,  was  presumably  an  outsiders'  God  even  in  the 
Vedic  period,  with  what  qualities  we  know  not,  we  can 
find  in  the  Vedas  precedent  for  all  his  main  features. 
Agni,  the  Fire-God,  always  tending  to  be  identified  with 

*  Atiatif  Iie»earehe»fVin,  474. 

•  M.  ix.  298. 

'■  *'Tho  <{o]\  of  rt'isiHis  is  cKsentiRlly  the  same  as  the  story  of  hi;,  moie 
iliusUious  descendant  [Heraklei»J ;  and  the  profoond  tmoouficiou»nes8  of  the 
Argivm  that  th«  two  iiamtiv«8«i«  in  their  groandworkidentioal  is  » tlngalar 

illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  men  can  have  all  their  critical  faculties 
lulled  to  sleep  by  mere  differences  of  names  or  of  local  colouring  in  legends 
which  are  only  modiiicationsi  of  a  single  myth"  (Cox,  Mythol.  of  Aryan 
NathMt  SOB). 
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the  Sun,  ls  tlie  protot^'pe  of  iho  modern  Knslma,  not  only 
iu  respect  of  being  a  marvellous  child,  hut  of  being  a  lover 
of  mftiden.s :  *'  Agni,  ns  Yania,  is  all  that  is  horn :  as 
Yaiua,  all  that  will  be  born  :  he  is  the  lover  of  maiden h, 
the  husband  of  wives."  ^  That,  indeed,  is  an  extremely 
natural  characteristic,  whether  mystio  or  anthropomorphic, 
of  all  popular  deities  in  primitive  fcimeB;  and  M.  Senart 
notes^  that  in  a  Xedic  description  of  a  storm,  Soma,  the 
personified  Ood  of  the  libation  or  euchariat,  plays  amon^:; 
the  Apas  like  a  man  among  beautiful  young  girls."  But 
'*  it  is  above  all  to  the  atmospheric  Agni  that  we  most 
trace  volaptnotts  legends  like  those  which  have  received 
such  an  important  place  in  the  Krishnaite  myth**;*  and 
for  the  multiplications  of  Krishna  also  we  find  the  proto- 
type in  the  child  Agni,  who,  at  his  birth,  enters  into  all 
houses  and  disdains  no  man."^  And  tiiis  view  is  suh- 
stantially  adopted  by  the  leading  English  mythologists. 
On  the  relations  of  Krishna  with  the  Gopis  Sir  George 
Cox  writes 

**  Thi»  myth  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  old  Vedic  phrase  addressed 
tothtt  Bnajw  the  kme:  'Ate  Ihte  h  IImi  diariol;  allir  Uma,  Arvfta, 
tfa«  Dma;  after  Him  th«  oows;  ftfker  Om  ilw  ImwI  of  tlw  girls.'  Thus, 

like  Agni,  Indra,  and  Yama,  he  is  the  husband  of  ths  wives,  an  expres- 
^\nn  which,  in  I'mf'-'isor  Mux  MiUlcr's  opinion,  wfts  probably  '  mcjint 
I'l  iviinally  for  the  eveiiiug  buu  us  8urrounded  by  the  splendours  of  the 
gluatuiii^,  as  it  were  by  a  more  serene  repetition  of  the  dawn.  The 
D»wn  honwlf  ie  likewise  osUed  the  wllb;  1ml  the  exfitmmm  **hasbsiid 
>  of  the  wives"  is  in  (uiotlRi  passage  clearly  spikUsd  to  the  Binking  sun, 
R,  r.  ix.     82:    The  hnsbsiul  of  the  wives  •pproMhee  the  end." ' 

The  same  writer,  who  makes  an  independent  and  able 
analysis  of  the  Krishna  myth,  sums  up  as  follows  on  the 
general  qnestion : — 

*'If  it  be  urgetl  that  the  Aktribation  to  Krishna  of  qualities  or  powws 
helonging  to  other  deities  is  a  mere  device  bj  which  his  devotees  son^t 

to  >npersede  the  more  ancient  gods,  the  attnMT  most  be  that  nothing  is 

dune  in  his  caH«»  whirh  hix<  not  been  done  in  the  eH«»e  of  nlniost  every 
other  niMuber  of  the  great  company  of  the  gods,  and  that  the  systematic 

>  Wil^n's  tr.  of  Hig  Veda  Saahita,  i.  181.  •  Euai,  p.  821. 

«  Itl.  p.  322. 

«  Id.  p.  2U1,  citing  K.V.  x.  91.  2,  from  Muir's  Original  SanArit  TexU^ 
2M. 

*  Cox,  as  eited,  p.  868,  n. 
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adoption  of  the  method  is  itseU  conclusive  piL>of  of  the  loo^ne^s  and 
fl*>xihility  of  the  niftterials  of  whioh  ttie  cunibrous  mytholopr  of  the 
Hindu  ei>ic  x^oenis  is  composed."*  And  again:  "It  is  tiue,  of  course, 
tiuit  these  myths  have  been  cxygteUised  round  the  ttane  tii  Kridma  in 
agw  subsequent  to  the  period  during  which  the  earliest  Vedie  literature 
came  into  existence ;  but  the  myths  themadvea  are  found  in  this  older 
literature  associated  with  other  gods,  nnd  not  always  only  in  j?erm. 
Krislina  as  slaying  the  dragon  is  simply  Indra  smiting  Vritra  or  Ahi,  or 
Phoibos  destroying  the  Python.  Tliere  is  no  more  room  lor  inferring 
loroign  influMioe  in  the  growth  of  these  mjths  than,  as  Bnnsen  rightly 
insisia,  there  is  room  for  tracing  Christian  influeDOe  in  the  earlier  epioal 
literature  of  the  Teutonic  tribes." 

The  fluidity  of  the  whole  of  the  myth  material  under  notice 
is  yet  further  illustrated  in  the  following  sketch  of  Krishna's 
many  metamorphoses : — 

"He  is.... also  ideniilied  with  Uari  or  the  dwarf  Vishnu,  a  myth 
which  carries  us  to  that  of  the  diild  H^rnies  as  well  as  to  the  story  of 
the  limping  HepluJstos.  As  the  son  of  Nanda,  the  bull,  he  is  Gorinda, 
a  name  which  gave  rise  in  times  later  than  those  of  the  Mahabh&rata  to 
the  stories  of  his  life  with  the  cowherds  and  his  dftllianec  with  their 
wives ;  but  in  the  Mahabbarata  he  is  already  the  protector  of  cattle,  and 
like  Herakles  sUys  the  bull  whidi  ravsged  the  herds  [Muir,  SauMkrit 
Textile  '\\,  906] .  His  name  Krishna,  again,  is  connected  with  another 
parentage  which  makes  him  the  progeny  of  the  black  hair  of  Hari,  the 
dwarf  Vishnu  [lb.  331],  But  he  is  also  Haii  himself,  nnd  Hnri  is 
Narayana,  'the  Oo<l  who  transcends  all.  the  minutest  of  xhv  iiiinut^,  the 
vastest  of  the  vast,  the  greatest  uf  tlie  great.'  In  short,  tlie  nu^^rchange 
or  contradiction  is  undisguised,  for  he  is '  the  soul  of  all,  the  omnisei«it, 
the  all,  the  all-knowing,  the  producer  of  all,  the  God  whom  the  Chvddess 
Devaki  bore  to  Vishnu."'* 

"The  character  of  llii<hu,  sriifl  to  be  sprung  from  Kri-^hna,  is  not  more 
dehnite.  As  so  proiluced,  he  is  rime,  and  i«  declare<l  by  bis  father  to  b» 
the  offspring  of  his  anger.  But  in  the  diaraeter  of  Ifahldeva,  Budra  is 
worshipped  by  Krishna,  and  the  neoeesaiy  explanation  is  that  in  so 
adoring  him  Krishna  was  only  worshipping  himself.  Rudra,  however,  is 
rtl«;o  Niirnyana,  and  Siva  the  dt  stioyer. .  . .  It  is  the  same  with  ll&ma, 
who  is  soiiatimes  protlucod  from  llie  half  of  \'isliim's  virile  power,  and 
someiimes  addressed  by  Bruhuia  as  '  the  source  of  being  and  the  cause 
of  destruction,  Upendra  and  Hahendra,  the  younger  and  the  elder  Indra,'< 
•  •..This  cumbrous  mysticism  leads  us  further  and  further  from  the 
simpler  conceptions  of  th**  oldest  mythology,  in  which  Kudra  is  scarcely 
more  than  an  epithet,  applied  sometimes  to  Agni,  sometimes  to  Mitra, 

>  M,  p.  865.  *  Id.  p.  371  n. 

Sic  in  Cox;  but  Muir.  whn  is  cited,  has  "to  Vnsiukv.i,"  p.  22i. 

*  Muir,  tv.  14(>,  250.  iSo  cited  in  Cox ;  but  250  should  apparently  be  15U, 
where  the  passage  runs :  **Thou  art  the  source  of  being  and  cause  of  destruc* 
tion,  r|>(  ii(lra  (the  younger  Indra),  and  Madhusildana.  Thou  art  Mahendra 
(the  older  Indra) . . . . " 
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Tamil*,  it»  Asvini*  or  tlw  Mkunito. . . .It  was  in  aoeordanee  with  the 
tgmtnX  OOaiM  of  Hindu  mythology  that  the  greatness  of  Rudrn,  who  is 
gontetira«e  ngfucdtd  m  MU^exialaat,  ahoiUd  be  obsoured  by  that  ot  his 

rhildren."* 

Further  illustration  could  be  given,  if  need  were,  of  this 
interfluence  of  myths  in  tlie  case  of  the  three  Ramas,  J^ala 
K&ma,  Parasa^  Buma,  and  R  una  (^handra,  who  pasB  lor 
three  different  incarnations  of  \  ishnu»  but  who  were  early 
Bormised  by  stadeuts  to  be  "  three  representatives  of  one 
person,  or  three  different  ways  of  relating  the  same 
histocy,**'  and  whom  M.  Senart  declares  to  be  indeed 
mythologically  one : — 

"In  dieel,  there  is  mally  only  one  BAma.  The  oontniry  opinion  of 
Lassen  (Ind,  Alt,  ii.  2,  503)  rests  on  an  Evemerism  which  will  find,  I 
think,  ftw  adherent8.  But  lie  nppeflis  to  us  under  ft  trijil*  form. . .  .the 
popular  K4ma,  brother  of  Krishna  :  the  Brahmnnic  R'niui.  destroys 
the  KshoUiyas;  the  KHhatriya  ivaaia,  King'n  son  and  happy  (  onqueror. 
The  am  ot  the  seoond,  like  the  ploughshare  of  the  first,  represents 
the  same  weapon  of  thooder,  which  the  hero  wields  against  the 
dsmons*"^ 

Now,  Bala  B&ma,  whom  Sir  William  Jonea?  identified 
with  the  Greek  and  "Indian**  Dionysos,  but  whom  we 
baye  seen*  to  be  probably  the  Herenles  of  Megastheues, 
"  appears  to  be  an  ancient  agricoltaral  deity  that  presided 
over  the  tillage  of  the  soil  and  the  harvest.  He  is  amied 
with  a  ploughshare,'  wIumku  his  surname  UalaUhrit,  '  tlie 
plough-bearer ':  and  liis  distinctive  characteristic  is  an 
ungovenial»ie  pahsion  iur  bacchanalian  revels,  inebriation, 
and  sensual  love."®  Like  each  of  his  duplieatt  s.  he  was 
doubtless  contingently  a  Sun-God  (iiama  Cliaiidra,  wiio 

<  Ca%,  pp.  865-7. 

^  Aci  ordinf^  to  Moor, '*  Parasu "  moans  a  swoixl;  accordin'^  to  Balfour's 
Ind.  Cycl.  a  club ;  aooording  to  Tiele  (before  cited),  axe !  Here,  too,  ht 
trinity. 

M..or,  llhuln  7>(illfJi<MI,  p.  191. 

*  K*»ai,  p.  2^,  II.  *  Atiatic  RemarchtM,  ii.  132. 

*  Above,  pp.  lfiS-8.  *  8es  Moor,  as  cited  above,  p.  162. 

*  Harth,  p.  173.  M.  Senart  writes  (p.  325,  n.):  "Ah  to  his  name  of  Bain, 
the  analogy  of  Krishna  would  suggest  that  it  also  had  originally  a  more 
specially  nemonic  significance,  and  that  the  form  Bala  is  only  an  alteration 
of  V%ila,  a  Veilic  personage  connected  by  name  and  function  with  Vritra. 
This  is  indeed  certain  as  regards  the  epic  Bala,  enpmy  of  Indra."  In  the 
same  note  M.  Senart  draws  a  connection  between  iiama  and  the  Per^iiin 
Bima-gastra,  who  is  an  atmospheric  genie  walfihingtiie  **  postoies"ctf  Mithra, 
Mid  who  fifl^ms  both  as  lightning  and  son. 
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represents  the  moon,^  being  also  soiar);^  and  it  might 
conceivably  li;i\  e  been  bis  fortune  to  become  the  supremely 
popular  deity  instead  of  Krishna.  He  too  has  a  Birth 
Festival,  which  Professor  Weber  supposes  to  be  based  on 
that  of  Krishna,  which  it  very  closely  resembles;  he  too 
figures  then  as  the  Child-God;  and  he  too  b  associated 
with  the  stable-myth  in  that  Jamadagni,  the  father  oi 
Parasu  Rama,  was  entrusted  by  Indra  with  the  charge  of 
the  boon-granting  cow,  Eamadenu.'  His  old  standing  was 
the  cause  of  his  being  made  Krishna's  twin ;  and  at  present 
he  ranks  next  him  in  ])opularity.  *  It  is  even  conceivable 
that  he  is  for  historic  India  the  orif^inal  "  Child  l>orn  in  a 
Stable";  and  ns  a  (lotl  of  Vegetation  he  may  have  been 
carried  in  the  eorn-hasket  by  wav  of  an  ineantutiou  to  make 
tile  fields  fruitful.  On  the  other  hand,  lie  has  assimilated 
clearly  >r)l;ir  attriliutes.  "Like  Krishna,  liunia  is  a  hero, 
an  exterminator  of  monsters,  a  victorious  warrior.  Hut, 
idealized  liy  the  poetry  of  a  more  fastidious  age,  and  one 
less  ali'ected  by  the  myth  [/.♦'.,  in  the  Hnniayana],  he  is  at 
the  same  time,  what  we  cannot  maintain  in  regard  to 
the  enigmatic  son  of  Devaki,  the  ftnished  type  of  submis- 
sion to  dutv,  nohilitv  of  moral  character,  and  of  chivalric 
generosity. Kristina  in  turn,  however,  has  his  trans* 
figuration  in  the  Bhagavat  Gita.  In  tine,  ancient  India» 
then  as  now  a  manifold  world  of  differing  peoples  and 
faiths,  had  a  crowd  of  Bun-Gods  apart  from  those  of  the 
priest-made  Vedas,  but  based  like  those  on  immemorial 
myth;  and  of  these  Krishna,  ancient  as  the  others  were 
ancient,  is  the  one  who,  by  dint  of  literary  and  sectarian 
manipulation,  has  best  been  able  to  "  survive.*' 

§  2.  It  may  I>e,  however,  that  while  the  antiquity  of  the 
main  material  of  Krishnaism  is  admitted,  it  will  still  be 
argued,  as  by  Professor  Weber,  that  only  in  comparatively 
late  times  was  Krishna  a  deity  at  all,  and  that  this  alleged 
lateness  of  creation  permitted  of,  and  partly  depended  on, 
the  adoption  of  some  of  the  Christian  legends  early  in  our 

>  Barth,  p.  177. 

*  See  above,  p.  148,  eillog  Tirle,  and  p.  168,  citing  Moor. 

3  Moor,  p.  liK>.  *  Moor,  p.  Itf2.  *  Barth,  p.  176. 
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era.  But  it  will  be  necessary,  I  think,  only  to  state 
ProfeBfior  Weber's  position  in  contrast  with  the  argument 
of  M.  Sen  art  to  make  dear  the  soundness  of  the  latter  and 
the  untenableness  of  the  former. 

Professor  Weber  seeks  to  trace  the  rise  of  Erishnaism 
by  way  of  the  chronological  order  of  the  references  in  the 
documents,  taking  the  Vedic  allusions  as  representing  the 
beginnings  of  the  cult,  the  passage  in  the  Ehandogya 
Upanishad  as  pointing  to  a  quasi^historic  pei'sonage,  the 
legends  in  the  Mahabharata  rts  a  development  of  his  story, 
and  80  on.^  M.  Senart,  in  answer,  points  first  to  tho 
lulinitted  fact  that  the  Kansa  legend  was  already  uld  fur 
Tatanjali,  nnd  contends  that  Ihe  presence  in  that  text  of 
the  name  of  Govinda  sufficiently  shows  that  the  myth  of 
the  sojourn  auion^  the  Bheplu-rds,  which  was  the  inseparable 
preparation  for  tlie  slayiiifj^  of  the  tyrant,  was  already 
ancient  and  popular,  and  that  it  was  as  the  companion  of 
shepherds  and  loxvv  of  the  Oopis,  not  as  the  hero  of  the 
epic,  tliat  Krishna  was  first  deitied.^  It  may  he  added 
that  the  antiquity  of  the  similar  myth  in  connection  with 
Cyrus  is  a  further  ground  for  the  same  conclusion,  as  has 
been  shown  above.  M.  Senart  then  goes  on  to  cite,  what 
is  perhaps  less  important,  the  testimony  of  Alexander 
Polyhistor  [fl.  85  B.C.]  that  in  his  day  the  Brahmans 
worshipped  Hercules  and  Pan.  There  is,  M.  Senart  argues, 
no  other  Hindu  deity  who  could  so  well  suit  the  latter 
title  as  Krishna — a  contention  which  seems  to  me  incon- 
clusive in  the  circumstances.  Might  not  Alexander's  Pan 
be  Biva,  whom  M.  Barth,'*  following  Lassen,  identifies  with 
the  Dionysos  of  Megasthenes?  Certainly  the  latter  is  the 
more  plausible  conjecture;  but  is  not  Dionysos  fully  as 
close  a  parallel  to  Krishna  as  Pan  would  be  ?  In  any  case, 
though  M.  Senart  connects  his  conjecture,  as  to  Krishna 
being  Alexander's  Pan,  with  the  rest  of  his  argument,  that 
works  itself  out  independently,  and  will  stand  very  well  on 
its  own  merits  : — 

This  testimony  is  the  more  important  in  that  it  leads 

>  Treatise  cited,  p.  316.        *  Ettai,  p.  BBS.        *  As  eitad,  p.  168. 
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lis  to  carry  further  back  the  date  of  the  legends  of  this 
order.    M.  La>-.  n.  in  spite  of  hh  opinion?:  oti  the  antiquity 
of  tlir  (](.(•! rill.  (>{  Avataras  and  tlie  cult  of  Krishna,  seems 
on  iLi-  iiniiit  inu'oeven  further  than  M.  WcWr.    In  supi>ort 
of  that  opiiiiuu  there  is  Utile  weight  in  the  negative  ar^u- 
uifciit  from  the  silence  of  the  ancient  works  which  have 
come  down  to  us.   What  idea  should  ve  have  had  of  the 
date  and  importanee  of  Baddhism,  if  we  were  shot  up  to 
the  testimony  of  Brahmanic  literature?  We  can  certainly 
distinguish  in  Krishna  a  triple  personage ;  it  does  not 
follow,  however*  that  these  mean  simpij  three  suceehsive 
aspects  of  the  same  tyi>e,  until  it  be  determined  that  logi- 
cally th»  y     )    0  and  devflop  one  from  the  other.  Now, 
the  tact     quite  tlir  cnntiaiy  :  an  abyss  separates  eiich  one 
of  th»--*'  >tagr-  from  tlic  ni\t,  if  we  take  them  in  the  sup- 
posed order.    How  could  a  sacred  pott,  tiie  ol»scure  disciple 
of  ii  certain  Gliora,  suddtnlv  have  become  the  national 
hero  of  an  important  Indian  people,  the  bellicose  performer 
of  so  many  exploits,  not  merely  marvellous,  but  clearly  , 
mythological  ?  And  how  eould  tms  warrior,  raised  so  high, 
from  the  epic  period,  in  the  admiration  and  even  in  the 
worship  of  Indians,  1k'  subsequently  lowered  to  the  position 
of  the  adopted  child  of  a  shepherd,  the  companion  of  shep- 
herds, and  mixed  up  in  dubious  adventures,  which  do  not 
fail  at  times  to  disquiet  and  embarrass  his  devotees  '?    It  is 
ch  ar  that  the  first  step  at  least  of  such  an  e\«'lntion  could 
be  made  only  under  powerful  sacerdotal  piessure:  now 
there  e.\ists  in  this  connection  no  sign  of  such  a  thing  in  the 
literature  we  possess ;  the  cult  of  Krishna  is  not  a  Brah- 
manic but  a  popular  cult.   In  fine,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
we  must  reverse  the  statement.   Krishna  must  have  been 
at  first  the  ol  gcct  of  a  secondary  cult,  connected  especially, 
as  it  remained  in  the  sequel,  with  the  legends  of  his  birth, 
of  Ills  infancy,  and  of  his  youth.   Localized  at  first  among 
the  Surasenas  and  at  ^fathura,  this  cult  would  have  sufficed 
to  introduce  into  the  epic  lopjend  of  the  Kshatriyas,  fixed  in 
that  epoch  under  J3rahnianic  inliuence.  the  hellicose  char- 
acter in  which  we  know  him.    On  its  part,  the  Brahmanic 
school,  desirous  to  appropriate  him,  would  put  him  in  the 
list  of  its  singers  and  masters,  until  the  ever  iiiore  powerful 
spread  of  his  popularity  forced  it  to  embrace  him,  under  the 
title  of  Avatara  of  Vishnu,  in  its  new  theory  and  in  its  modern 
systems.   It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  organization  of 
castes  creates,  alongside  of  the  chronological  succession,  a 
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superposition  not  only  of  social  classes  hut  of  traditions  and 
ideas  which  could  live  long  side  hy  side  in  a  profound 
isolation.  Tlius  considered,  the  history  of  the  cult  of 
Krishna  resolves  itself  into  two  periods,  which  I  would  not, 
however,  represent  as  necessarily  and  strictly  successive. 
Krishna  was  at  first  a  (juite  popular  deity,  whose  worship, 
more  or  less  narrowly  localized,  spread  little  hy  little  ;  till 
at  lenp;th,  identified  with  Vishnu  and  admitted  to  the  numl)er 
of  his  incarnations,  he  was  ijmo  j'artn  reco<:(nized  hy  the 
superior  caste. ^ 

"  It  is  possihle,  indeed,  that  Christian  influences  may 
have  developed  amonj;  the  Indians  in  his  connection  the 

monotheistic  idea  and  the  doctrine  of  faith  However 

that  may  he,  what  interests  us  chiefly  at  present  is  the  age 
not  so  nnicli  of  his  cult,  still  less  of  a  certain  form  of  hia 
cult,  hut  of  the  legend  of  the  hero,  and  more  precisely  of 
that  part  of  his  legend  which  emhraces  his  infancy  and  his 
youth.  Now,  this  narrative  has  its  roots  in  tlie  images  of  a 
perfectly  authentic  naturalism  ;  it  cannot  he  isolated  from 
the  various  kindred  mythological  series ;  and  if  we  only 
apply,  without  rashness  and  without  prejudice,  the  custo- 
mary methods  of  mythological  analysis,  it  leads  us  ohviously 
to  more  ancient  conceptions ;  and  the  homogeneity  which 
is  exhihited  hy  the  whole  demonstrates  the  normal  and 
c(msequent  development  of  all  the  parts.  Several  precise 
testimonies,  independent  of  any  argument  horrowed  from 
resemhlances,  attest  the  existence  of  essential  elements  of 
the  legend  at  an  epoch  when  there  can  he  no  question  of 
those  influences  which  have  heen  conjectured  ;  and  these 
infiuences  finally  rest  on  a  very  limited  numlier  of  very 
inconclusive  facts,  which,  hesides,  only  touch  entirely 
secondarv  details." 

This  argument  has  heen  criticised  hy  Professor  Weher  in 
a  review  of  M.  Senart's  essay,  in  which,  wliile  differing  from 
his  conclusions,  he  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  French 

'  A  p»iHsn«e  in  the  Miih&bh/iratii  showH  this  evolution  clearly  enough :  — 
'•  And  thou  Krishna,  of  the  Yiuluva  riu*e,  httviinj  hrroiiif  the  mm  of  Ailiti,  and 
l>einK  cnlle<l  Vishnu,  the  younger  brother  of  Indra,  the  nll  pervadiuK,  becora- 
inu  a  child,  O  vexer  of  thy  foen,  hadst  by  thy  energy  traverHc*!  the  wky,  tho 
ntnionphere.  and  the  earth,  in  three  HtrideH.  Having  attained  to  the  sky  and 
the  ether,  and  occupied  the  alnxlo  of  the  Adityan,  thou,  O  ttoul  of  all  bein^H, 
hikst  overpassed  the  Hun  by  thine  own  force.  In  thfM-  thouiuiudtf  of  thy 
niaiiife><tations,  O  all-perviulin«  Krinhna,  thou  haHt  niain  hundreds  of  Anuras. 
who  delighte<l  in  iniquity."    Muir,  Oriffiiial  Saii»krit  Text»,  iv.  118. 
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opponent's  scholarship  and  nhility.  With  his  invariable 
candour,  the  Professor,  reniiiiking  tliat  the  theory  of 
Krishna's  herdsmaiiship  being  derived  from  the  cloud-eows 
of  the  Yedas  is  new  to  liim,*  admits  that  in  itself  it  is  very 
plausible.    But  he  goes  on  : — 

"Only  in  the  ^f/*>v  text-;  do  wo  firn!  this  Gojii  i<lyl :  the  older  records 
hinnr  twthhit}  of  it,  hut  nco^'iiizr-  Krishna  only  as  avsidnoi]';  pupil  or 
brave  hero,  liecently,  indeed,  passngcH  have  been  made  known  from 
the  Mahftbh&shya  which  let  ffi«ih  Krishtut's  relation  to  Kaiuft;  even 
further,  from  Paninl,  hia  being  evidently  worehippecl  ee  Yeendev*:  end 
the  exintence  of  his  epithet  Ke»nva ; . . .  .but.  on  the  one  hand,  the  herds* 
mail  idyl  i«  there  nwnntin^:.  .  .  .and  on  the  other  hand,  in  view  of  the 
doiihts  which  Burnell  and  buhtlingk  have  expressed  in  connection  with 
niy  inquiry,  (u>  to  the  value  of  the  evidence  for  Patanjali's  date  given 
by  the  words  and  citations  in  the  MahibhAdiya,  Senart*s  assumption 
that  that  work  dates  *  from  before  the  Christian  era '  is  very  qoestionable. 
The  testimony  of  Alexander  I*olyhistor,  that  the  r5iH}iiimn<!  worshipped  a 
Hercules  and  a  Pan,  is  again  too  vague  to  periuil  of  ite  being  founded 
on  in  this  nuitter.''* 

The  force  of  the  last  objection  I  have  admitted ;  and  as 
to  the  date  of  Patanjali,  of  which  Professor  Weber  had 
seemed  formerly-*  to  take  Professor  Bhandarkar's  view 
<8hared  by  both  Benart  and  Barth),  it  can  only  be  said  that 
if  the  doubts "  are  ever  strengthened,  that  part  of  our 
evidences  will  have  to  be  reconsidered ;  though  Professor 
Weber  and  the  doubters  will  also  have  to  face  and  explain 
the  fact,  which  they  constantly  overlook,  of  the  ancient 
•currency  of  the  Cyrus  myth  on  the  Iranian  side.  In  any 
case  Patanjali  wguld  have  to  be  dated  rery  late  to  counter- 
vail the  implied  antiquity  of  the  phrases  he  quotes.  But  as 
repfards  the  Professor's  objection  that  the  Gopi  idyl  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  oldest  documentary  references  to  Krishna, 
the  reader  will  at  once  see  that  it  is  no  answer  to  M.  Senart, 
whose  argument  is  tliat  tlie  Gopi  idyl  is  part  of  an  imme- 
morial popular  myth,  originally  current  outside  the  Brah- 
iiianic  sphere.  Nor  does  the  Professor  in  any  way  meet  M. 
Seiiurt's  refutati(»ii  of  his  own  development  tlieory,  or 
unswer  the  queslions  as  lo  how  (1)  the  deity  could  be 

1  Though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  stealing  and  herding  of  cows  has  such  a 
«igniti(  unc  i'  in  Greek  myili 

»  iHdische  Utreiftn,  iii.  iHit,  *  See  above,  pp.  15&-6. 
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develo]>e<l  out  uf  the  student  of  the  rpanishad.  and  how 
(2)  tlie  warrior  liero  of  the  epic  fouhl  l>e  lowered  from  that 
stntus  to  the  position  of  tlie  aiit»iited  son  of  n  j^heph(M<l  and 
companion  of  shepherds,  given  to  dubious  adventures, 
unless  there  were  an  old  myth  to  that  effect*?^  These 
questions,  I  venture  to  say,  are  unanswerable.  We  are 
left  to  the  irresistible  conclaeion  that  the  myths  of 
Krishna's  birth  and  joath  are  not  only  pre-Christian  but 
pre-historic. 

)^  3.  But  yet  one  more  reinforcement  of  the  strongest 
kind  is  given  to  the  whole  argoment  by  M.  Senart's  demon* 
stration*  ol  the  derivation  of  a  large  part  of  the  Buddha 
myth  from  that  of  Krishna,  or  from  pre-Krishnaite  sources. 
It  is  needless  here  to  give  at  length  the  details,  which 
indade  such  items  as  the  breaking  of  8iva's  how  by  Kama, 
the  God  of  Love»  of  Kansa's  by  Krishna,  and  of  various 
hows  by  Biddartha  (Buddha)  f  the  exploit  against  the 
elephant,  similarly  common  to  the  three  personages  ;*  the 
parallel  between  the  births  of  Buddha  and  Krishna  f  their 
early  life  of  pleasure,*^  and  their  descent  from  '*  enemies  of 
the  Gods."'  The  prodigy  of  the  divine  infant  speaking 
immediately  after  birth  occurs  in  the  Buddha  myth  as  in 
those  of  Krijihna,  Hermes,  Apollo,  and  Jesus;®  and  where 
KribliHu,  kiH  Sun-Ood.  takeK  three  nnraculous  strides,  the 
infant  Buddha  takes  se\en  marvellous  steps.^  Tliere  is, 
in  fine,  a  **  close  relationship  "  l)et\veen  the  Buddhist  and 
the  Kritthuaite  legends,^"  as  we  have  partly  seen  above. 

"In  neurly  all  the  varintions  of  thi»  legendary  theme  one  point 
remain'-  Vwcd  iind  const^uit:  It  is  nmon?  shophcrrls  that  the  hero  is 
exileil ;  Hiid  it  ih  impoftRibie  to  ^paiate  from  the  serieft  eitbw  the  vnnjtt 
or  the  herdsmoi  and  herdawamfiii  who  surround  the  youth  of  Krishna. 
And  tiais  ferail  is  fknmd  In  the  ftoiy  of  8dk7«.**u 

>  There  are  in  the  MahiUiirsta  allariona  vhidi  ifaow  the  herdeman  ehftr- 

acteri»tics  lo  h>i\(  \mii  Msoeiiited  witli  tlu-  hero.    See  Si-nuit,  p.  340,  n, 
=*  KiMii,  p.  2<J7  0,  «  hi.  p.  im.  *  Id.  p.  303. 

•  /*/.  p.  312.  •  /*/.  p.  305.  '  Id,  p.  816. 

•  See  flliovf.  p.  190. 

"  Di^nnilrt.  l.i/r  of  Gniiihtuui,  i.  37;  tkndh^ai'ittmsui.  cA  tiMFo-Sho-Hing* 
Tmn-Kiiu),  i.  1  (S.  B.  E.  xix.  3-4). 
i»  Sennrt,  f^Mi,  p.  896. 
"  Id,  p.  819. 

T 
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And  while  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  how  and 
whence  the  Buddhint  adaptations  were  made,  it  is  frecjuently 
found  here,  as  in  the  Christian  parallels,  that  the  Ki  Lsiiuaite 
form  of  a  <^iven  story  is  hy  far  the  more  natural.  The 
exploit  against  the  elephant  evidently  '*  belon<^'ed  to  ihv 
Krishnaite  legend  before  being  introduced  into  the  life  of 
Sakya  [Buddha]:  it  is  infinitely  better  motived  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter."  Again,  the  genealogy  of 
Buddha  is  in  large  part  a  variant  on  that  of  Rama.  If, 
then,  the  theory  of  imitation  from  Christian  legends  were 
Bound,  we  should  Inive  to  hold  either  (a)  that  Buddhism, 
which  ostensibly  influenced  Christianity,  did  not  even 
borrow  from  Christianity  direct,  but  did  it  at  seeond-hand 
through  Krishnaism,  or  {h)  that  Krishnaism  borrowed  from 
Buddhism  legends  which  the  Buddhists  had  already  assimi- 
lated from  the  Christians.  We  have  now  seen  reason 
enough  to  decide  that  such  theories  are  untenable.  It 
remains  to  investigate  the  theory  of  doctrinal  as  distinct 
from  mythical  assimUations. 

XIX. — Kkibhmaite  and  Christist  DoCTBOtB. 

§  1.  Professor  ^^'ehel■  lias  iiKn-e  {]\Hn  once  advanced  the 
opinion  that,  in  addition  to  the  niytincal  narratives  which 
we  have  (liscussed  in  the  foregoing  sections,  Krishimism 
borrowed  from  Christianity  certain  of  its  leading  doctrines, 
in  particular  its  insistence  on  the  need  and  value  of 
"  faith,"  and  its  monotheistic  view  of  its  deity.  One  of 
his  enrlier  statements  of  this  opinion  has  been  already 
cited, ^  and  he  has  maintained  it  to  the  last.  In  the  **  Birth 
Festi\al  "  treatise,  after  enumerating  the  alleged  myth- 
imitations,  he  continues : 

"  Their  Christian  origin  is  as  little  to  be  doubted  as  the  oondugion 
[/ii<f.  Studien,  i.  423]  that  *in  general  the  later  exelndvely  monotbeietic 

tendfnrv  of  \]w  Trulian  sect8  whn  worship  n  particular  personal  God. 
pniy  for  his  favour,  ami  trust  in  him  {hhakti  and  nrmldhn).  \va-  influence<l 
by  the  acquainUvnce  made  by  the  Indians  with  tlie  corresponding  teachijig 

1  AboTe,  p.  16i. 
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of  Chiistianity ';  or,  in  the  words  of  Wilson  (quoted  in  Mrs.  Speir's  Life 
in  Aiu  u  iit  linliii,  J).  4:U  :  cp.  my  M'h.  iiln  r  die  Itamotap.  I'p.  pp.  277,  360), 
'  rhtit  the  ifmodclliiiK  (»f  the  anrictil  Huidu  syKtenis  into  popular  forms, 
»uiil  111  pattieulnr  the  vit.il  importance  of  faith,  were  directly  [*ic] 
inlluenced  by  the  diffusion  of  the  Christian  religion.*"* 

Here,  it  will  l>e  seen,  Professor  Weber  quotes  Wilson 
at  secondhaad  from  ^frs.  Spoir,  who  cited  au  Indian 
magazine.  She  made  the  blunder  of  writing  "directly" 
for  "indirectly  ";  but  she  states  fairly  onough  tlmt  Wilson 
only  "hints"  his  opinion;  and  this  the  Professor  over* 
looks,  though  doubtless  he  would  have  given  Wilson's 
passage  fully  if  he  had  been  able  to  lay  his  hands  on  it 
Its  effect  is  so  different  when  quoted  in  full  that  I  think  it 
well  so  to  transcribe  it : — 

"It  is  impossible  to  avoid  noticiiiL'  in  the  (louble  doctrine 
of  the  Gita  an  analo^^y  to  the  double  doctrine  of  tlie  tjarly 
Christian  ('huich;  and  the  same  (juestion  as  to  the  merits 
of  contemplative  and  practical  religion  engendered  many 
differences  of  opinion  and  observance  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity.  These  discussions,  it  is  true,  grew  out  of  the 
admixture  of  the  Platonic  philosophical  notions  witii  the 
lessons  of  Christianity,  au//  luul  Uuui  pervcuh'A  thr  Kant  ln'fore 
the  tunninmiceimtU  of  nnr  rnt ;  it  would  not  follow%  therefore, 
that  the  divisions  of  the  Christian  Church  originated  the 
doctrine  of  the  Hindus,  and  there  is  uo  n'as<ni  ^>  diniht  that 
ill  nil  ixKi'ntial  vi'xjK'rtH  the  JlhnJn  HrhooU  are  oj'  a  much 
vatltt  r  tlatt' ;  at  tile  same  time,  it  is  not  at  all  iinliLrlt/ 
that  the  speculations  of  those  schools  were  reap:itated  and 
remoditied  in  the  general  stimulus  wliicb  Clui.sLiamiy  Hccms 
to  have  given  to  metaphysical  iuquii^ ;  and  it  is  not 
unjumihh  that  the  attempts  to  model  the  ancient  systems 
into  a  popular  form,  hy  engrafting  on  them  in  {>articular 
the  vital  importance  of  faith,  were  indim  tlif  influenced  by 
the  diffusion  of  tin  (Christian  religion.  It  in  imjhhf  de^iraWe 
that  this  stibjeet  Hhotdd  lu'/urther  invi'stigat4'd.*'* 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  very  different  deliverance  from 

Weber's,  and  also  from  what  Wilson  is  made  to  say  in 
the  incomplete  and  inaccmate  quotation  of  his  words. 

1  Trefttise  cited,  p.  339. 

^  H.  H.  Wilson,  in  review  of  Schlej^el's  trans,  of  the  Bhtifjcavnt  OUA, 
Orient.  Quart.  Her.  Calcutta,  vol.  iii.;  reprinted  in  Worlu,  vol.  v.  pp.  15(>-7. 
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Professor  Weber,  without  bringing  forward  any  important 
new  facts,  makes  a  positive  assertion  where  Wilson 
expressed  himself  very  cautiously  and  doubtfully,  and  does 
not  meet  (having  apparently  not  seen)  Wilson's  proposi- 
tions as  to  the  antiquity  in  India  of  the  general  pan- 
theistic doctrine  which  prevailed  in  the  East  before 
ChriBtianit3'.^ 

Before  we  come  to  a  decision  on  the  point  at  issue,  it 
may  be  well  to  see  what  it  was  exactly  that  Wilson  under- 
stood by  the  doctrine  of  faith,  which  he  thought  might 
posnUtlif  be  huUrecthf  influenced  by  Christianity,  and  which 
Weber  holds  to  be  without  doubt  entirely  derived  thence. 
In  his  Oxford  lectures  Wilson  declares  that  in  the  Pur&naa 
the  doctrine  of  the  sutticiencv  of  faith  is 

••nirrietl  Ui  tliu  vei  v  ufiimst  uIhim-  <»f  which  it  is  susceptible.  Lntire 
(lepeudoQcy  on  Krishna,  or  any  oihcr  fnvourite  deitj,  not  only  obviaies 
the  necessity  of  virtue,  bat  it  sanctifies  vice.  Conduct  ia  wholly 
innnHtei  ial.  It  unitterK  nut  how  fttrocioos  »  Bitiner  ft  mui  may  be,  if 
he  paints  his  face,  his  l>rcast,  his  anus,  wit)>  certain  sectarial  marks,  or, 
which  is  l)ettfr.  if  he  brands  his  ^k'm  permanently  with  them  with  a  hot 
uon  stamp;  if  be  ii>  constAntly  clmnting  hjmus  iu  honour  of  Viiihnu; 
or,  what  in  eqtmUy  eaimcioaB,  if  he  spends  hoars  in  the  simple  reiteration 
of  his  name  or  names ;  if  be  die  with  the  word  Hari  or  RAma  or  Krishna 
on  his  lips,  and  the  thouKht  of  him  in  his  mind,  he  may  have  lived  a 
monster  of  iniquity,  he  is  certain  of  heaven."^ 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  all  this  bears  a  very  dose 
resemblance  to  the  practical  applications  of  the  Christian 

'  rn>ft'N-(ii  Wt  !n'i  's  nii>urnlerstan(linK  as  to  Wilson's  view  on  hhnkd  seems 
to  httve  become  a  tixe<l  idea.  In  a  later  letter  to  Dr.  John  Muir  on  tho 
subject,  he  speaks  jet  a^nm  of  **  Wilson*s  theory  thst  the  bhakti  of  the  later 
Hindu  sects  is  essentially  u  riui^tian  doctrine."  Wilson,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  no  such  opinion.  Dr.  Muir  might  well  write :  "  1  am  not  aware  in  which, 
if  in  any,  of  his  writinps  Profe««or  WiIfoh  may  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Indian  tenet  of  hhnkt't  is  es}entially  ChrtKtian.  I  find  no  express 
staliinent  to  tins  eflet-t  in  his  SkvtvU  of  the  ItrUtfiotm  Srt  tn  of  thr  IHiifiiin, 
though  he  there  says  that  •  the  doctrine  of  the  efticacy  of  hhnkd  seems  to  have 
been  an  imporUtnt  innovation  upon  the  primitive  system  of  the  Hindu 
religion  "  (Art.  in  Iii(fin»  Intiiiiiary,  March,  IHT.^,  vol.  iv.  p.  7*)). 

*  7  ir«»  I.rvtttren  mi  tin-  Jit  liiiiuiiH  I*rac(icex. . .  .oj  the  Hiiiihiii,  Oxford.  IH40, 
p.  31.  Works,  ii.  T').  Si>e  also  Works,  i.  868.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
that  while  Krishniii^tii.  like  f'liristifTO,  can  be  turned  to  the  nrcount  of  law- 
ItJisness,  it  has  siuulmly  bita  turned  to  hij^her  ends.  Thus  the  Brahman 
reformer  Chaitanya,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  lAnd  whose 
nKivriiti'iit  still  fl(uiii-li(s  in  lienjjal,  made  "discipline  of  the  intellect  and 
a  surrender  of  all  to  Krishna  "  one  of  his  main  potiitious.  Max  Muller, 
yitlural  ReUffifm,  p.  100. 
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doctrine  (tf  fsiitli  in  European  liisioi  v.  nnd  that  that  is 
of  nil  (  Inistiiiii  doL'trii^f^H  the  one  wiiitMi  luny  with  mont 
plausiiulity  he  held  to  htive  urigimited.  in  I^uiope,  with  the 
New  Testament.  Nor  is  it  incuml)ent  on  rationaHsts  to 
ohject  that  such  a  derivation  hrings  aiuall  credit  to 
Christijuiity.  An  impartial  inquiry,  however,  reveals  that 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  is  already  fully  laid  down 
in  tlie  Bhagavat  Gitn ;  and  the  Cbriatiaa  hypotheeda 
involves  the  conclusion  that  that  famous  document  is  a 
patchwork  of  Christian  teaching.  Now,  there  are  decisive 
reaftons  for  rejecting  such  a  view. 

i  2.  Its  most  confident  and  systematic  expositor  is  Dr. 
F.  Lorinser,  a  German  translator  of  the  Gita,  whose 
position  is  that  "  the  author  [of  the  Gita]  knew  the  New 
Testament  writings,  which,  so  far  as  he  thought  fit,  he 
used,  and  of  which  he  pieced  into  his  work  many  passages 
&  not  textually,  then  following  the  sense,  and  adapting 
it  to  his  Indian  fashion  of  composition),  though  these 
&etii  have  hitherto  not  l)eeii  observed  or  pointed  out  by 
anyone.*'*  This  startling  proposition,  which  is  nominally 
supported  hy  citation  of  the  general  opinions  of  Professor 
\Vel)er,  rests  deductively  on  early  Christian  stattMnents 
as  to  tliii  introduction  of  Christianity  into  '*  India,"  and 
inductively  on  a  ii umber  ot  parallels  hetween  the  New 
TesUuiieut  and  the  Gita.  The  statements  in  questioTi  are 
those  of  Eiibehiuh  as  to  the  mission  of  I'nnt.Tinis  ad  of 
Chrysost^m  as  to  an  '*  Indian  translation  ol  llit^  fourth 
Gospel,  and  possilily  of  the  Joanume  epiatlea.  The  narrative 
of  Eusel)iuH  is  as  follows  : — 

"The  trailitiott  is.  thnt  this  pliilo-oplipr  was  thoii  in  ;^it";it  (luinenoe- 
....  He  iM  Htiid  to  iia\t'  <)is[iliiv('<l  Hueh  ardour  itiitl  t«u  zenlouh  a  (li)sposi- 
tioii  respecting  the  divtit«  v^uiU,  that  he  wus  coDstituted  a  herald  of  the 
Oospd  to  the  tuUknw  of  the  Eeet,  Mid  edvenoed  even  as  fur  m  lodhk 

There  were  eten  therr  v»  t  tuany  evangelists  of  the  word,  vho 
ardently  >»trivjii<.'  to  emiilov  (hfii  inspiixHl  ?.ml  aftf-r  iht  ;ii)<»tulicpxHmple. 
tf>  ijirre««**  mill  ImiM  up  tlic  tli\iiie  wonl.    til'  theme  i'ftnto mis  n  (n 
ha  ve  been  one,  and  to  hat  e  t-tme  an  jar  an  the  ludU*.    And  the  report  i« 

* 

'  Die  Ithuffarutl-Uilo,  iiber»etit  umi  erliiutert  von  Dt.  F.  Lorlni^-,  BresUui, 
lew,  p.  97S.  iThe  MrgnniMitaltTe  ftppendlx  htm  been  tnuMiated  in  port  In 
the  IjNfMiN  Antiqv^r^,  Oolober,  1878,  vol.  I.  pp.  SeMft.) 
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that  be  there  found  his  own  arrival  anticipated  by  some  who  weM 

Brqnainted  with  the  Gospel  of  Mattlif  w,  to  whom  Bartholomew,  one  of 
the  apostles,  had  preached,  ttiid  had  left  them  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in 
the  Hebrew,  which  was  also  preserved  until  this  time.  Panttcous,  after 
manj  praiseworthy  deeds»  was  finally  at  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian 
school."* 

The  statement  of  Chrysostom,  again,  is  that  *'  the  Syrians, 

and  tlie  K^'vptiaiis,  and  tlie  Indians,  and  the  Persians, 
and  the  Ktluopiaiih,  and  innumerable  (/"Y"'^)  other  peoples, 
were  taught,  though  barbarians,  to  be  philosophers,  by  his 
[JuhirH]  t^iicliings  translated  into  their  own  language.'** 
On  this  latter  record  })v.  Lorinser  comments  : — 

"It  inny  ho  nrpmed  that  the  significance  of  Uiis  testimony  is  weakened 
by  the  addition  *  and  innumerable  other  ix'oples."  This  apprehension, 
however,  ditsappcars  when  we  conhldei  that  all  tliu  tranHlatiouH  here 
speeified  by  name,  with  the  sin^e  exception  of  the  ImllitR,  are  both  heaid 
of  otliei  wise  and  still  in  existence.  In  any  ease,  Chrysostom  would  not 
here  have  expli<  itly  named  the  Indians  if  he  had  not  had  positive  know- 
ledge of  an  existing  translation  in  their  Ian{Tna>»p.  Chrysi)st<Mn  dietl  in 
the  year  407  v.c.  The  Indian  traniilation  of  wliich  he  hml  knowledge 
must  have  existed  at  leant  a  hundred  years  earlier,  for  the  knowledge  of 
it  to  reach  him  in  tluiee  d»ya.  Apparently,  however,  Pantmms,  the 
teai^r  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  of  whom  we  know  that  he  had  himself 
been  in  India,  had  already  brought  this  knowied^^e  to  tlu  West.  The 
origin  of  thin  translation  may  thiw  possibly  go  bock  to  the  tiiist  or  second 
century  after  Chrigt."* 

The  most  surprising  point  about  this  argument  is  that 
I)r.  Lorinser  seems  entirely  unaware  that  the  nanibs 
"  India  "  and  "  Indians  '  wero  normally  applied  by  ancient 
writers  to  countries  and  peoples  other  than  India  proper. 
Yet  not  only  is  this  general  fact  notorious/  but  it  has 

*  Kcclei'.  Hilt.  v.  10  (Bohn  trans.). 

*  Comm.  in  B.  Joann.  Horn.  ii.  (i.)  2,  in  Cap.  i.  r.  I.  (Migne,  Ser,  Or, 
lix.  32).  ^  Work  cite<l,  pp.  208  •». 

'  "After  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  name  India  was  applied  to  all  lands  in 
the  Bonth- western  world,  to  east  Persia  and  south  Arabia,  to  Ethiopia,  Egypt, 

and  liihva  ;  in  short,  to  all  dark-skinne<l  peoples,  who  in  Houut's  time,  as 
Ethiopi4ins,  were  allotted  the  whole  horixon  ^Lic/iO-(«i</>  of  the  South.  Virgil 
and  others  signify  by  India  just  the  East;  bnt  most  commonly  it  stands  tor 
southern  .\iai>ia  and  Ethiopia."  (Von  Bohlen,  hii*  alte  Imlieii,  i.  9-10, 
citing  Virg. -fJii.  viii.  706;  Ueory.  ii.  110,172;  Diodor.  iii.  31;  Lucan,  ix. 
517 ;  Fabric.  Cod.  Apoe,  N.  T.  p.  660;  Beausobre,  Hurt,  dtf  Mnnichitisme,  L 
23,  40,  404 ;  ii.  129.)  Cp.  Arnobius,  Aili\  (iente*,  ii.  12 ;  and  Lucan.  x.  29. 
Von  Bohlen  states  that  the  name  India  first  appeals  anifinjr  the  (}ieek>  in 
^schyluH,  Supplic.  282.  There  the  reference  is  clearly  nut  to  India  piuper, 
the  words  luniunu:  "  I  hear  that  the  wandering  Indians  ride  on  pannier 
packed  camels  fleet  as  steeds,  in  their  land  bordering  on  the  Ethiopians.*' 
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been  made  the  occasion  of  much  dispute  as  to  what 
country  it  was  that  raiitstniis  visited,  even  orthodox 
()l)ini()u  linally  coming  round  to  the  view  that  it  wan  not 
India  at  all.  Mosheim  wrote  that  most  of  tlie  leamed 
had  held  it  to  be  Eastern  India  propur — an  opinion  coun- 
tenanced by  the  statement  of  Jerome  that  Pantivnus  was 
sent  (iiKifl  liiwhuntnaii}  But  the  name  Hrachraau  wan,  as 
be  furtlier  pointed  out,  used  as  loosely  by  the  ancients 
as  tliat  of  India  :  and  tlie  evidence  of  Jerome  fuitbei-  varies 
from  that  of  Eusebius  in  stilting"^  that  the  '*  Indians  '* 
had  sent  delegates  to  Alexandria  asking  for  a  Chiistian 
instructor,  and  that  Bishop  Demetrius  sent  Pautaenus. 
Thai  Indian  Brahmans  should  have  sent  snch  a  deputation 
is  simply  inconceivable.  Vales,  Holstein,  and  others, 
accordinp^ly  surmised  that  the  mission  was  to  Ethiopia  or 
Abyssinia,  which  was  constantly  called  India  1)y  the 
ancients.  Mosheim,  rationally  arguing  that  the  Hebrew 
translation  of  Matthew  must  have  been  used  by  Jews, 
decided  that  the  delegates  came  from  a  Jewish-Christian 
colony,  which  he  located  in  Arabia  Felix,  because  he  held 
that  to  have  been  the  scene  of  Bartholomew's  "  Indian 
labonrs.'  It  matters  little  which  view  we  take  here,  so 
long  as  we  recognise  the  absordity  of  the  view  that  the 
locality  was  India.  Indeed,  even  if  the  "Indies"  of 
BnsebioB  had  meant  India,  tlie  testimony  is  on  the  faoe 
of  it  a  mere  tradition. 

The  same  arguments,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  dispose 
of  the  testimony  of  Chrysostom,  who  unquestionably 
alluded  to  some  of  the  luuu y  peoples  of  Western  Asia  or 
Africa  commonly  dubbed  Indians.  If  further  disproof 
of  \h.  Loiinsei  s  initial  assumption  be  needed,  it  lies 
in  the  fact  that  even  Tertullian,  in  his  suthcientiy  sweeping 

*  EpUt.  83,  quoted  by  Mmheiiu. 

*  VaUd.  Scriptor.  Kccle»in»t.  c.  iWi,  cited  by  Mosheim. 

*  Commentnrkn  on  the  Affair*  of  the  Chri*1i(uni,  Vidal's  trana.  U.  6-8,  note 
(dUng  TUlemont,  In  Vit.  //fir//  In  Mem.  }{i*t.  EcrU*.  i.  1,  <50-l).  In  the 
original,  pp.  20.")-7.  Sp<>  nXaa  Muidock^H  note  in  his  trans,  of  Moaheim'M 
Hi'tory,  2  Cent.  i)art  i.  c.  i.  §  3.  Compare  the  admissions  of  Kirchhofer 
iQutlUttmminluihi.  p,  110);  ami  ol  Oieeeler  ( Compeml'wm,  i.  79,  121, 
Nocw;,  who  thinks  ThotUM  uid  Biurlholomeir  probftblj  onlj  venl  to  YtfUMi* 
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catalogue  of  the  nations  that  had  embraced  Christianitj 
— a  list  which  inclndes  Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites,  and  the 

people  of  "  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Phrygia,  Cappadocia, 
Pontiis,  Asia,  and  Pamphylia "  the  whole  Pentecostal 
series — does  not  say  a  word  of  India:*  and  that  Ireiiaus 
in  liis  allet?ation  as  to  the  spread  of  the  faith  does  not  do 
so  eitlnT.-  Ill  any  ease,  neither  Chrysostom  nor  Eusehiiis, 
nor  yet  Jerume,  i)retends  that  the  ''Indians"  had  a 
complete  translation  of  the  hooks  ot  the  New  Testament ; 
and  nothinj^  less  than  a  complete  translation  in  an  Indian 
tongue  is  wanted  for  l)r.  Lorinner's  argument,  as  wa  shall 
see  when  we  examine  his  ''parallel  passages."  He  admits, 
in  a  piquant  passa^'e,  that  it  is  impossihle  to  say  in  what 
dialect  the  translation  was  made,  whetlier  in  one  of  those 
spoken  by  tho  people  or  in  Sanskrit,  then  as  now  only 
known  to  the  Brahmans.  Dr.  Lorinser  observes  that  it  is 
all  one  iglHchgiiltig)  to  him.    No  doubt ! 

§  3.  An  argument  lor  the  derivation  of  the  teaching  in 
the  Bhagavat  Gita  from  the  New  Testament  has  the 
advantage,  to  begin  with,  involved  in  the  difficulty  of 
fixing  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Gita  from  either 
internal  or  external  evidence.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  like  so  many  other  Hindu  writings,  it  was  formerly 
dated  much  too  early.  Ostensibly  an  episode  in  the  great 
epic,  the  Mahabharata,  it  stands  out  from  the  rest  of  that 
huge  poem  as  a  speoilically  theological  treatise,  cast  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  which  is  represented  as  taking 
place  between  Krishna  and  tin-  warrior  Arjuna  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  battle.  1  mav  suv  ut  once  that  I  cannot  regard 
it  as  having  been  composed  at  the  same  time  as  the  portion 
of  the  poem  in  which  it  is  inserted.  Mr.  K.  T.  Telang, 
the  able  Hindu  scholar  who  has  translated  it  for  the 
"  Sacred  J^ooks  of  the  Kast  "  series,'*  and  who  argues 
l)ersn!isive1  V  tor  its  antiquity,  confessedly  holds  **  not 
V  ill  (Hit  drill de nee '* — indeed,  very  doubtfully — to  the  view 
tiiut  it  is  a  genuine  "  portion  of  tlie  original  Mahabbarata.*** 

. '  Adiermu  JmhroM,  v.  1.      a  4,/,.,  u^,eH*t  c.  10.         »  .Vol.  viii.  1H«2. 
«  Introd.  pp.  2,  5.  0.   In  th«  inttodaelloii  to  bis  rarlier  tmnslAtioD  of  tho 
Bbi«ftvftt  OIU  in  blank  Tone  (Bomboj,  1870),  Mr.  Tolang  took  up  «  stronger 
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Where  he  i8  diffident  the  rest  of  us,  I  fear,  must  }>e 
(ILsbelifviiig.  There  is  mucli  force  in  Mr.  Telaiif^'s  con- 
tention that  the  (iita  beluiig.s  to  ii  p^M-iod  befurt'  that  of 
the  system-makers  ;  indeed,  tiie  tiat  contradiction,  to  which 
he  aUudes,^  hitween  Krishna's  declarations  on  the  one 
hand  that  to  him  "none  is  hateful,  none  dear, and 
on  the  other  hnnd  that  a  whole  series  of  doers  of  ^^ood 
arp  "dear"  to  him*' — this  even  raises  a  doubt  as  to  the 
hoiiiof^em-ity  of  the  dopument.  lUit  it  is  one  thing  to 
reckon  the  Crita  ancient,  and  another  to  regard  it  as  a 
portion  of  the  "  original  Mahal)harata."  It  is  not  easily 
to  be  believed  that  a  piece  of  writing  iii  which  Krishna  is 
not  only  represented  as  the  Sapreme  Deity,  hat  pan- 
theistieally  treated,  can  belong  oriprinally  to  tlie  epic  in 
which  he  is  a  heroic  demigod.  It  most  sorely  belong  to 
the  period  of  his  Brahmanic  supremacy. 

Where  that  period  begins,  however,  it  is  still  ini(x)ssible 
to  say  with  any  approach  to  precision ;  and,  as  Professor 
Weber  remarks^  Dr.  Lorinser's  thesis  is  thus  far  unham- 
pered by  any  effectiTe  objections  from  Hindu  chronology. 
It  must,  however,  stand  criticism  on  its  own  merits,  and 
we  have  seen  how  abjectiy  it  breaks  down  in  respect  of  the 
patristic  testimony  to  the  existence  of  an  Indian  '*  mission, 
and  an  "Indian**  translation  of  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  the  first  Christian  centuries.  It  is  morally  certain 
that  no  such  translation  existed,  even  of  the  Gosjjels,  not 
to  speak  of  the  entire  canon,  whicli  Dr.  Lonnscr  stranpfely 
seems  to  think  is  covered  hy  his  quotation  from  C'hrvsostoni. 
His  argument  from  history  being  thus  annihilated,  il 
remains  to  be  seen  1  ether  he  succeeds  any  l)etter  iu 
his  ar«jfuiiu'nt  from  k  -emblance.  It  is  not,  I  think, 
difficult  lo  show  tliat,  even  it  the  (lita  were  composed  within 
the  Christiaoi  era,  it  really  owes  nothing  to  Christianity. 

position ;  but  even  there  be  declared :  "  1  own  I  find  it  quite  luipotwibic  to 
^tisfy  mynelf  that  there  nre  more  than  a  very  fsw  fiicte  in  the  history  of 
Sanskrit  literature  which  we  are  entitled  to  speak  of  as  *  histwically  certain  ' 
^p.  vii.).  Tlu-  ♦•arlifr  essay,  bowpvpr,  contains  a  very  nh\p  nnd  complete 
refutation  o(  Dr.  Loiinser's  arguuieiiWi,  well  worthy  ih*t  atteution  of  tnose 
who  aiedi^oaed  lor  »  fnrtlMr  Inwrtigitfcoifol  the  tal^iaol. 
1  P.  li.  •  OUA,  is.  S9.  •  Id,  xU. 
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The  derivation  of  the  Gilu'is  teaehmj^  from  the  Christian 
Scriptures  Dr.  Loriii.ser  claims  to  prove  by  alK)ut  one 
hundred  jiarallel  passages,  in  wliich  (iita  sentences  arc 
matched  l)y  texts  selected  from  nearly  all  the  New  Test^i- 
ment  hooks,  lie  divides  tlieni  into  three  classes:  (1) 
passages  in  wliieh,  with  diliereiiees  of  expression,  the 
sense  coincides ;  ('2\  passatres  in  wliich  -a  characteristic 
expression  of  the  New  Testament  appear-  ^\  lth  a  different 
application ;  and  (3)  passages  in  which  expression  and 
meaning  coincide.  The  nature  of  these  coincidences  *' 
can  l)e  beBt  set  forth  by  a  simple  selection  of  al>out  a  score 
of  them.  I  have  made  this  quite  impartially,  taking  the 
majority  consecutively  as  they  happen  to  stand  at  the 
heads  of  the  sections,  and  picking  oat  the  remainder 
because  of  their  comparative  importance.  It  would  be 
easy  to  make  a  selection  which  would  put  Br.  Lorinser^s 
case  in  a  much  worse  light : — 

Braoatat  Oita.>  Ntv  TnrrAimt. 

fFint  Order.  ) 

The  (leludeti  iniin  who,  i-estniitiiiiK  I  hhv  nnto  you  thnt  eveiy  »>iu  tlmt 

the  oigauK  of  action,  continueM  to  luoketh  on  »  wouian  to  luiit  Hltei  hei* 

think  in  his  mind  aboot  objeefes  of  haib  oommitted  iidultarj  wl«h  har 

aemw,  ii  called  a  hypoerite.  iU.  6.  alnadr  in  Us  hsMt  Matt.  v.  38. 

Bnt  those  who  carp  at  my  opinion  A  man  that  \h  heieticnl  [after  a 

and  do  not  act  upon  it.  know  them  to  fir^^t  and  "spcond  admonition |  refuse; 

be  devoid  of  discrimination,  deludes!  knowing  that  Huch  a  one  i»  perverted, 

as  ngiKdii  all  knowledge,  and  mined,  and  sinneUi,  being  Belf«oondsmnad. 

iii.  8S.  Titos  iU.  10>11. 

Every  sense  has  it«  affectionfl  and  Let  not  sin  therefore  reigri  iti  your 

its  aversion-  towunl^  its  objects  fixiHl.  mortal  body,  that  ye  should  o\t^\  th»> 

One  shi)ulil  nui  become  suhjoit  to  lusts  thpit-of.    ItonianK  vi.  12.  ik:- 

them,  for  they  are  one's  opponents,  cause  the  mind  of  the  tle:>h  in  enmity 

IU.84.  againsi  Ood,  etc.  /fl.TUi.7. 

[Aijona  speaka]  :  Lntin   in  your  The  Jews  therefore  said  unto  him, 

[Krishna's]  birth;  the  birth  of  the  Thou  art  not  ypt  tifty  years  old,  iind 

fsnn   is  prior.     Hnw  thpn   shftll   1  hast  thou  aeen   Abraham  ?  John 

understand  that  you  declared  (this)  viii.  57. 

firsts    [Krishna  answers]:  I  have  I  know  whenrn  I  oame,  and  whither 

passed   timragh   msny   births,  O  I  go;  hot  ye        the  Jews  know 

Arjuna !  and  yon  also.  I  know  them  not  whence  1  came,  or  whither  I  go. 

nil.  hut  vow  O  t*»rror  of  yotur  Id,  H* 

foes,  do  not  know  them.    iv.  4. 

'  1  have  followc^l  throtiphotit  the  prose  trunslalion  of  Mr.  Tplnnp;  a  nd  r 
have  ooimMionally  ^iven  in  brackets  parts  of  a  passage  elided  by  Dr.  Lonnser 
as  not  bearing  on  his  point.  TIm  oontext  elsanj  onght  to  be  Iwpi  in  view. 
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I  am  born  age  after  a^,  for  the 
protection  of  the  good,  and  for  the 

destitiction  of  evil-doers  and  the 
eatabluhment  of  piety,  iv.  8. 

He  who  is  ignorant  and  devoid  of 

faith,  and  whose  self  la  full  of  mis* 
glTings,  is  ruined,   iv.  40. 

To  me  none  is  hateful,  none  dear. 
iz.39. 

'  Secoml 

For  -hoiiM  I  at  any  time  not  onf^f,'p 
without  sloth  in  action  [men  woultl 
follow  in  my  path  from  all  sides,  0 
eon  of  Pritha .  If  I  dUI  not  perform 
aethniK,  these  worlds  would  be  de- 
stroy e<l.  I  sliould  be  the  cause  of 
caste  ititrnninf,'lin(?v,  I  should  be 
ruining  thene  people,    iii.  2^^. 

Even  thoM  men  who  alimy*  act  on 
IAm  opiuUm  of  Mine  full  of  faith,  and 
mthout  earpiiifl  [••rffe  UUtern  »irht" 
in  Lorinser]  are  released  from  all 
actions,    iii.  31. 

. . .  .me. . . . the^oal  f Her  ll'eg  ^'  in 
Lorinaer^j  than  which  there  is  nothing 
higher,  vii.  18. 

fThirtt 

To  the  man  ui  knowledge;  I  am 
dear  above  all  things,  and  he  is  dear 
to  me.  vii.  17. 

1  am  not  manifest  to  all.   vii.  26. 


It  '/.<•.,  divine  knowletlne]  to  be 
appri-}))  ih]<x|  directly,  and  is  easy  to 
practise,    ix.  2. 


To  this  end  have  I  been  liornf  and 
to  this  «id  am  I  eome  into  the  worlds 

that  I  should  bear  witoess  unto  the 
trnth.  John  xviii.  H7.  The  devil 
iiiuneth  from  the  beginning.  1  John 
iii.  8. 

He  that  believeth  [and  is  bap- 
tized] shall  Ik-  saved;  but  he  that 
disbelieveth   shall   lie  condemned. 

Mark  xvi.  10. 

There  is  no  respect  of  persons  with 
God.  Horn.  ii.  11. 

Onli'i'.t 

My  FiitliC'i  ii-Di'li  th  rrt  n  itxtil  »oit\ 
itin{  I  mirk,  .lohnv.  17.  ^  Ax  in/niiint 
puinfUfie  ill  bftn'ket'*  :  If  any  unvn 
wonld  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself  and  take  np  his  cvottm.  Matt, 
xvi.  24. 


If  H  man  kt  cj*  my  troni  [he  shall 
never  see  death].  John  viii.  51. 

....that  the  word  of  Go<l  hi-  not 
hl/mphftiteii .  Titim  ii.  5.  [ComjMin- 
the  preri'diinj  feiitenvci*  oj  the  epiMtU.  i 

I  am  the  irutf.,,»Ko  one  cometh 
unto  the  Father,  but  by  me.  John 
xiv.  6. 

ftrthn. 

He  latitat  huth  my  commandments, 
and  keepeththem,he  it  isthat^  lovetb 
me.... and  I  will  love  him.  John 

xiv.  21. 

No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time. 
John  i.  18. 

Whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can 
see.   1  Tim.  vi.  18. 

My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  bmden 
light.   Matt.  xi.  30. 


'  Dr.  John  Muir,  than  whom  there  is  no  higher  authority  in  this  country, 
rejected  I>r.  Lorinser's  transUtion  of  **way"  and  antioipates  Telang*s: — 
"  Here,  as  in  many  other  piismi'.'e^  of  the  Indian  writinK«,  ftne  wonl]  certainly 
signitieH  '  the  place  reached  by  going,'  '  resort,'  'refuge.' "  Indian  AntMunry, 
liarch,  1875  (vol.  iv.),  p.  80.  To  tm  same  effect,  Profewor  Tiele,  in  rAfu%. 
Tijdeehr,  1877,  p.  74  n. 
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/  am  [the  father  of  this  universe,  /  am  the  way  [and  the  tiTith,  txnd 

the  mother,  the  creator,  the  grand-  the  life;  no  one  conieth  unto  the 

«ire,  the   thiii^'   to   Ik-  known,  the  Father  but  hy  nie\    John  xiv.  <>. 

means  of  SHnoiiticution,  the  syllable  1  nin  the  &i»t  and  the  IomI  [tuid  the 

Om  (=  past,  preeent,  and  fatttre)»the  Living  One;  and  I  was  dead,  and 

Rik,  Sanian,  and  Yujus  ulso]  the  goal  behold  I  am  alive  for  cvcnnore,  and  I 

[the  KUBtainer,  the  lord,  the  super-  have  the  keys  of  death  and  of  Hades]  * 

visor,  the  residence,  the  sf<ylum,  the  llev.  i.  17-lH. 

friendj,  the  source  tind  that  in  which  He  mtvketh  ht>»  sun  to  rise  ;^on  the 

it  mergfes  [the  support,  the  feoeptacle,  evil  and  the  goo^lj ,  and  eentlelh  rain 

and  the  inexhaastible  seed] .  I  cause  [on  the  just  and  the  unjust] .  Matt, 

heatt  and  I  send  forth  and  stop  v.  49* 
nhowers.    [I   am   immortnlity,  and 
also  death;  and  I,  0  Arjunal  am 
that  which  is  and  that  which  iu  not.] 
is.  18, 19. 

Tlmt  (U'votee  wh(»  worsliips  me  As  the  living  Father  sent  me.  and 

abitliii;^  ii:  all  l>eii»K^.  hoMiii^;  tlmt  all  I  live  because  of  the  Father;  soj  he 

is  (>iu>  ,  lives  in  me,  however  he  may  that  etvteth  me.  lu>  ulso  shall  live 

be  living,    vi.  dO.  becauiie  of  me.    -lohn  vi.  57. 

Bat  those  who  worship  me  with  I  in  them,  and  they  in  me  [that 

devotion  (dwell)  in  me,  and  I  too  in  they  may  be  perfected  into  one] . 

them.    ix.  29.>  John  xvii.  23. 

I  am  the  origin  of  all,  and  all  For  of  him,  and  ttuough  him,  and 

moves  on  through  me.    x.  8.  unto  bim,  are  all  thingn.    Ilom.  xi. 

36. 

I  am  the  beginning,  and  the  middle  I  am  the  first  and  the  hist.*  Bev. 

and  the  end  also  of  all  beinp.   x.  20.  i.  17. 

The  first  commtjiit  that  imist  occur  to  e\erv  instructed 
reader  on  perusing  these  and  the  otlur  "parallels** 
advanced  hy  Dr.  Lorinser  is  that  on  tlu-  one  liaiul  the 
parallels  are  very  frequently  such  as  could  he  made  hy 
the  dozen  hetween  hodies  of  literature  which  have  unques- 
tionably never  been  brought  in  contact,  ho  strained  and 

'  As  to  the  passage,  "  They  who  devoutly  worship  me  are  in  me,  and  I  in 
them,"  Dr.  Muir  writes:  "In  the  llif?  Ve<la  s^ome  passiiges  occur  which  in 
part  convey  the  same  or  a  .similar  idea.  Thus  in  ii.  11,  12,  it  is  said:  'O 
IndiK,  \vc  snpps  hfivp  been  in  thee';  and  in  x.  142,  1:  'This  wor5!hipj)or,  O 
Ak'ii.  hutli  beta  in  tht*;  O  son  of  htriMiKth.  he  hath  no  other  kinship';  and 

ill  viti.  47,  H:  •  We,  O  Oods,  are  in  you  a-  t  i  ^^htingin  coats  of  mail  And 

in  viii.  81,  32,  the  worshipper  says  to  Indra, '  ihott  art  oars,  and  we  thine.* " 
iJml.  Jtit.  as  cited,  p.  80.) 

■  Dr.  Lorinser  also  brackets  the  Christian  "  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omp^'a"  with  tlu-  GHA's  T  nm  A  amonp  the  letter-?  "  (x.  33).  Hut  Mr.Telunp 
pomtti  out  (B.  O.  trans,  in  verse,  in  trod.  p.  Iv.)  that  the  Indian  writer  merely 
takes  A  as  the  principal  letter.  Note  that  the  Deity  Is  already  **  the  fint  an« 
the  hi»t"  in  Isaiah  (>o  called) :  xli.  4;  xliii.  10;  xlvlii.  13.  Why  should 
not  the  Brabmans  have  studied  the  prophets  ? 
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far-fi!iclie»l  are  they ;  and  that  on  the  other  thev  are  dis- 
counted by  quite  as  striking  parallels  between  New  Testa- 
ment texts  and  pre-Christian  pagan  writings.  Take  a  few 
of  the  more  aotable  of  these  latter  parallels,  in  the  order  in 
which  the  New  Testament  passages  occur  above : — 

He  wtbonMtu  to  do  an  injury  haa  already  done  it.   B»atGA,i)»  Jrtf,i.8. 

Though  you  may  take  care  of  her  body,  the  [coerced  wife's]  mind  is 
ailult«rou8,  nor  can  she  be  preserved,  onlees  she  is  willing.  OvWt  Anutrt 
ill.  4,  5. 

Not  only  Is  he  who  does  evil  bed,  bnl  nbo  be  who  thinlu  to  do  evil. 
Mujkx,  lor.  Hut.  xiT.  as. 

In  every  man  there  ere  two  putm:  the  better  end  eaperior  pait,  wlueh 
rti!e«.  and  th<  worn*  and  inferior  part,  which  serves,  and  the  ruler  ia 
alway»  to  be  prefened  to  the  seivant.  Pi«ato,  Lateg,  B.  v.  (Jowett's  tr« 
V.  298). 

Cin  B.  It.  of  the  Tmk»  (Jowett,  M^9)  ie  a  long  sentenoe  ded&ring 
that  the  contemner  of  right  conduct  is  **  deserted  by  God  "  and  itt  the  end 

**i.s  utterly  destroyetl,  and  his  family  nnfl  city  with  him."] 

The  unrtily  pnssionH  of  fln<^'er  and  detiire  are  contraty  and  inimWl  tO 
the  reason.    Ck  kuo,  Tu*cnUtn  i^iie^tionn,  iv.  H. 

I  [Cyrug,  am  peteoaded  I  am  born  by  divine  proridenoe  to  nmdwrtekifr 
this  work.  HEBosomi,  i.  IjIS. 

The  Musts ....  whom  Mnemosyne ....  bare,  to  be  a  means  <d  oblivion 
of  ills,  and  ii  rest  from  care-s.    Hksioi>,  ThetHfont/,  52-5. 

The  Gu<1h  loot(  w^ith  just  eyes  on  mortals.    Ovid,  Metamorplt.  xiii.  70. 

God  is  verily  the  savioor  of  all,  and  the  producer  of  thin^  in  what- 
ever way  they  h^pen  in  the  worid.  Psxim-AmnTOTLB,  Dt  Murtdo,  6. 

Zeux,  cause  of  all,  doer  of  all  —  What  can  be  done  bjy  nKxtais  withoat 

Zcu>^    /F'.srHYi.ns,  .^/ffffw.  1 4r.l-.5  (1484-«). 

Ali  thingi>  are  full  ot  Jove:  he  oheriehea  the  earth;  my  songs  are  hig, 
care.    ViuoiL,  Eclogue*,  in.  60. 

The  temperate  man  is  the  friend  of  God,  for  he  is  Ulee  to  him.  Plato^ 
L«w<,  B.  iv.  (Jowett'8  tr.  v.  289). 

Not  to  every  one  doth  Apollo  manifest  himself,  bnt  only  to  the  good. 

CALlJ^rAcrirs,  Hi/nnt  to  Aiuillo,  9. 

It  is  enough  for  God  that  he  be  worshipped  and  loved.  Heneca, 
Epki.  ilviL  19.  Cfp.  xev.  50. 

God,  sering  aU  things,  himsdf  nnseen.  PBnjMOV,  Fr9§. 

God,  holding  in  hift  hand  the  beginning,  middle, and  end,of  all  that  is. 
1'I.VTO,  /         15.  iv.    (.Towett,  V.  29,9,.) 

Zeus  was,  Zeu»  k»,  ZeuH  ^hail  be.    Atu  ient  Soii<j,  in  I'AUHA.siAa,  x.  12. 

God  corner  to  men :  nay,  what  is  closer,  he  comes  into  them.  Seneca, 
KpiH.  78. 

God  is  witl^  you.    Epicrnus,  JHuert.  i.  14,  14. 
Pythagoras  thou^d^t  tliat  there  was  nsnnl  mingiingwidl  and  pervading 
all  things.   Cicsiio,  De  Saturn  Dtorumt  i.  11. 

Kach  parallels  as  these,  I  repeat,  oould  be  multipHed  to 
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any  extent  fioui  liif  Grtek  ami  [.atiii  classicK  alone:  while 
the  Egyptian  "Book  of  tho  Dmul  furnishes  many  more, 
but  is  it  worth  while  to  heap  up  the  disproof  of  a  thesis  so 
mauifeBtiy  idle  '?  it  isditticult  to  understand  how  a  scholar, 
knowing  the  facts,  can  hope  to  prove  such  a  proposition  hy 
such  evidence ;  much  more  how  he  can  bring  himself  to 
believe  in  his  own  case,  ^fore  than  half  the  resemhiances 
are  such  as  could  l)e  luatuifactured  by  the  dozen  between 
any  two  l)Ooks  dealing  with  similar  questions.  On  I)r. 
Lorinser's  principle,  Jesus  and  his  followers  were  indebted 
to  pagans  for  very  much  of  their  ethical  teaching — ^as 
indeed  they  were  unquestionably  indebted  for  a  good  many 
of  their  theological  ideas,  not  to  speak  of  the  narrative 
myths.  But  surely  a  small  endowment  of  common  sense, 
to  say  nothing  of  scholarship,  suffices  to  make  it  clear  thai 
certain  commonplaces  of  ethics  as  well  as  of  theology*  are 
equaUy  inevitable  conclusions  in  all  religious  83'stem9  that 
rise  above  savagery.^  Four  hundred  years  before  Jesus, 
Plato'^  declared  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  llie  rich  to  be 
good  :  does  uuyune  believe  that  Jesus  or  any  other  Jew 
needed  I'hitu's  help  to  reach  the  same  notion?  Nay,  does 
nnyone  even  doubt  that  such  a  close  eoincidenco  as  the 
eumparisou  of  the  liuiuan  soul  to  a  team  of  Ixjrses  in  the 
Katha  ri)ani>liad  and  I'lato's  I'harth  ns,  i)oiiit«.'(l  out  to  r>r. 
I.(aiiiser  hy  Professor  Windiach,^  might  not  be  quite 
mdei^endent  of  )>orro\vin<< 
If  all  this  were  not  clear  enough  a  prUni^  it  is  sufficiently 

'  III  Dr.  John  Muii">  Milmihlt-  littli  pamphlet,  I^rli.jiimn  ami  MokiI  S,iiti- 
mentu  J'reelj/  IraintUited  Jroui  Indian  Writerit  (publbihed  iu  Thomas  iicoU's 
<i«ries).  will  be  found  ft  number  of  extmets  from  the  Mahftbhftrata  and  otW 
Siviivki  it  works,  which,  on  tht  Chi  i>tian  theory,  must  hftvo  Ijeen  borrowed 
horn  Ihe  Go»pcil».  Xbiu  iii  the  epic  (v.  1270)  we  have :  The  Gods  regard 
with  delifrht  tiie  man  who. . .  .when  struck  does  not  strike  a«piin.'*  If  this  be 
Christiiin  (it  i-^  ut  least  us  old  as  Plato:  see  the  (iornin*)  whence  came  this: 
*•  The  ^'<kkI.  when  they  promote  the  welfare  of  otheii«,  exjiect  no  reeiprocii  v  "  ? 
Hiii.  KiTlHl).  It  is  plainly  M  native  to  the  Indian  poet  m  is  the  "Goi<len 
Uule,**  thus  state<l :  "Let  no  man  do  to  another  that  which  would  be 
repugnant  to  himself:  this  is  the  sum  of  righteousness;  th^^  vo'^t  i<  nrrordin^ 
to  imli nation."  But  most  Christians  oie  kept  carefully  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  "  Gohlen  Hule  "  is  common  to  all  literatures,  and  was  an  ancient 
.t»aw  in  China  before  Jesus  was  bom. 

*  IjOIC*,  v. 

*  Cited  by  Dr.  Muir  in  lud.  Ant,  as  last  cited,  p.  78. 
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obvloiis  from  the  context  of  most  of  the  passages  quoted 
from  the  Qitk,  as  well  as  from  the  general  drift  of  its 
expodtbn,  that  the  Hindu  system  is  immeasurahlj 
removed  from  the  Christian  in  its  whole  theosophieal 
inspiration.    We  are  asked  to  helieve  that  Brahmans 
expounding  a  highly  developed  i>antheiBm  went  assidaously 
to  the  (unattainable)  New  Testament  for  the  wordhig  of  a 
number  of  their  propositions,  pantheistic  and  other,  while 
assimilating  absolutely  notliin^^  of  tlistiuctively  Christian 
doctrine;  choosing  to  borrow  from  the  ChriHtiaiis  their 
expressions  of  doctrines  wbicli  had  been  in  the  world  for 
fentmies,   inchidin^:   some   which   lay   at    the   root  of 
BuMliisni — as  tiiat  of    the  reli<:^ioiis  yoke   l»eiii{^  easv — 
thou-^ii  utterly  rejecting  the  ('llri^tia^  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment and  blood  sacrifice  and  tlie  Christian  claim  as  a 
whole.    Such  a  position  is  possible  only  to  a  mesmerised 
believer^     Even   were   Hrahmanic    India    in  doctrinal 
connnunicntion  with  Christendom  at  the  time  in  question, 
which  we  have  seen  it  was  not,  it  lies  on  the  face  of  the 
ease  that  the  Brahmanic  theosophy  was  already  elaborated 
out  of  all  comparison  with  the  Christian.    It  had  reached 
systematic  (even  if  inconsistent)  pantheism  while  Chris* 
tianity  was  but  vaguely  absorbent  of  the  pantheism  around 
it.   The  law  of  religious  development  in  this  regard  is 
simple.   A  crude  and  nay  system,  like  Uie  Christism  of  the 
second  Oospel  and  the  earlier  form  of  the  first,  borrows 
inevitably  from  the  more  highly  evolved  systems  with 
which  it  comes  socially  in  contact,  absorbing  myth  and 
mystery  and  dogma  til)  it  becomes  as  sophisticated  as  they. 
It  then  becomes  capable  in  turn  of  dominating  primitive 
systems,  as  Christianity  supplanted  those  of  northern 
Europe.    But  not  even  at  the  height  of  its  influence,  much 
less  in  the  second  century,  was  Christianity  capable  of 
ilominating    Hindu    BrHlnuanism,    wiili    its  in<^rained 
l)autheism,  and  its  mass  of  myth  and  ritual,  sanctioned 

^  U  Appears  Irora  Dr.  Lorinser's  noteK  (p.  82)  that  lit:  thaiks  the  author  of 
th«  Qft4  maj  have  proftfeed  by  a  study  of  Ibe  ChriRtian  fiithers,  ns  Clemens 
Mr'\-an<lrinti^  anil  AUu  imi^nrn^.  He-  further  ImpliM  lhat  the  Hindu  had  read 
the  book  of  H  ifdom  in  the  beptuagiot! 
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ill  whole  or  in  part  by  role-k;inn  lore  of  the  most 
venerahle  antiquity.  l>e  tht  Ciila  prtr-Cliiialiiiii  or  post- 
Ci)i'i-Tia!i.  it  U  uiimi\elly  Hindu. 

1.         n  it  is  tliu-      n  tluit  all  llu-  arf^uiiifiit^  tn  prove 
iiiiitatii>n  of  the  (iOhi>fU  hi  lh«^  ]J}ia;,Mv,il  dita  are  l»asiless, 
it  is  har«l]y  nece^^jirv  to  deal  at  any  length  with  Professor 
\\el»er'>  fa\<mrite  jit  iural  ar'_'uiiient  as  to  the  necpsnarv 
derivation  of  the  doctrine-  of  hhakti  and  sraddha  from 
Christianity.     The  very  proi>osition  betrays  some  of  the 
"judicial  blindness"  lalK>ured  under  by  Dr.  Lorinser.  It 
has  never  occurred  to  either  theorist  to  ask  how  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  ^th  came  to  be  developed  iu 
Cbristism,  or  whether  the  same  reiigiooB  tendencies  could 
not  give  rise  to  the  same  phenomenon  in  similar  social 
conditions  elsewhere.   I  cannot  burden  this  already  over- 
lengthy  treatise  with  an  examination  of  the  development 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  faith  from  the  Judaic  germs. 
It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  principle  is  already  clearly 
indicated  in  the  prophets ;  ^  that  faith  in  divine  protection 
is  expressed  in  the  early  documents  of  other  Eastern 
systems;  and  that  the  tendency  to  believe  in  the  all- 
suffieieney  of  devotion,  and  the  needlessness  of  personal 
merit,  is  noted  by  Plato  (to  name  no  other),  and  is  in  some 
depfree  really  an  inevitable  phase  of  all  systems  at  some 
staf^es.    It  found  special  development  under  Christism  in 
a  decaying  society,  in  which  the  spirit  of  suhjectiou  had 
eaten  away  the  better  part  of  all  self-reliance ;  and  just 
sucli  a  state  of  things  can  l>e  seen  to  have  existed  in  niiiny 
l)arts  of  In<lia  from  the  cin  liest  historic  times.    It  would 
be  small  credit  to  Christianity  if  it  irrt  f  responsible  for 
tin'  introihu'tion  into  India  of  a  doctrine  so  profoundly 
iTinuoral  in  principle,  so  deiiKH-alizin^'  in  practice  :  hut,  as  it 
happens,  the  historic  facts  discountenance  the  hypothesis. 
For  ihougii  we  cannot  trace  all  the  stages  by  which  the 
doctrine  of  faith  reached  its  full  development,  we  do  know 
that  the  germs  of  it  lie  iu  the  Veda.     Take  first  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  John  Muir : — 

>  Mic«b  ill.  11;  laa.  »vi.  S;  1.  7-10;  Jer.  vii.  14;  Naham  i.  7;  Zeph.  iu. 
13;  PmlmK,  iMittim. 
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"  Dr.  Lorinser  considers  (p.  56)  that  two  Sanskrit  wordj*  denoting 
faithful  and  reverential  religions  devotion  ttradilho  and  hhakti),  which 
often  occur  in  the  Bhagavad  Gill,  do  not  convej  original  Indian  con- 
ceptions, but  are  borrowed  from  Christianitj.    Thia  maj  or  may  not  be 
true  of  hhakti :  but  nraHdhA  (together  with  iu  cognates,  participial  and 
verbal)  is  found  even  in  the  hrmns  of  the  Rift  Veda  in  the  senae  of 
belief  in  the  existence  and  action  of  a  dettj.  at  lea^i.  if  not  aliio  of 
devotion  to  his  serv  ice.    In  pp.  103  tt.  of  the  fifth  Tolome  of  mr  Oriyimal 
Sfiunkrit  Text*  a  number  of  passages  axe  cited  and  translated  in  which 
the  word  occurs,  together  with  a  great  rarietT  oi  other  expresaioiu  in 
which  the  worshipper's  trust  in.  and  affecCioaate  re^ud  for.  the  God 
Indra  are  indicated.    He  is  called  a  friend  and  brocber;  his  frieodihip 
and  guidatice  are  said  to  be  sweet ;  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  father  and  the 
most  fatherly  of  fathers,  and  as  being  both  a  father  and  a  mother :  be  is 
the  helper  of  the  poor,  and  has  a  lore  for  mortals."! 

These  remarks  are  endorsed  by  Mr.  Telang.  who  ciu« 
other  Vedic  passages  :  *  and  again  hy  Profesj?or  Title : — 

"The  opinion  that  not  onlj  did  Christian  lciBeodc>  find  an  entry  among 
the  Indian  sects  of  later  times,  but  that  ewn  peculiarly  ChriBtian  )d»u> 
exercise<l  an  influence  on  their  dogmatics  or  philoiiopby.  that  it.  to  ear. 
that  the  Hindus  acquired  from  the  ClmBtians  their  high  veneration  for 
piety  or  devotion,  hhakti,  and  faith,  traddkn — n>  contended  by  Weber 
(liuH*che  St  ml  ten,  1H50:  i.  423 1,  and  after  him  by  Neve  <  Jje*  KU'nunt* 
Etmnijcr*  ilii  Mijthe  et  rfu  CuUe  de  Kruhua,  Parife,  IKTC.  p.  3-5)-  seems 
to  me  unjustified.  Already  in  the  Rig  Veda  there  is  frequent  mention  of 
faith  (traddhn)  in  the  same  sense  as  is  given  to  that  word  later;  and 
although  we  cannot  speak  actually  of  hhakti,  which  there  as  yet  only 
means  '  division '  or  '  apportionment,'  yet  this  hag  already  in  very  old 
sources  the  sense  of  'consecration'  (tttetrijdiufi),  'fidelity'  (froinr),  'love 
resting  on  belief  {op  gelm>/  ni»tende  lie/de)/'* 

Take,  finally,  the  verdict  of  Professor  Max  Miiller— in  this 
connection  certainly  weighty.  Noting  that  the  prinriph' 
of  love  and  intimacy  with  the  Gods  is  found  in  the 
very  earliest  i)ortions  of  the  Rig- Veda,  he  cites  from  the 
Svetasoatara  Upanishad*  a  pantheistic  passage  which 
concludes : — 

"If  these  truths  have  been  told  to  a  high-minded  man,  who  feels  tho 
highest  devotion  {hhakti)  for  God,  and  as  for  God  so  for  his  Guru,  then 
they  will  shine  forth,  then  they  will  shine  forth  indeed." 


»  Indian  Antitiuary,  iv.  81.    Also  in  Dr.  Muir'a  pamphlet  Jteliuioun  and 
Mitral  Seiitiiiientu,  as  cited,  p.  vi. 
^  Trans,  of  B.  G.  in  verse,  introd.  p.  Ixxxii. 
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He  adds  : — 

"  HtiL'  then  wc  lia\t'  in  the  rpanishftds  the  idea  of  lihnkti  or  devotion 
clearly  pronounced ;  iiud  as  no  one  has  yet  'ventured  to  put  the  date  of 
the  SvctAsoatarii  L  panishad  later  than  the  beginning  of  on  era,  it  is 
dearly  impomble  lo  admit  here  Uie  idea  of  an  earlj  Ghmtian  inflnenoe/'t 

Further,  the  Professor  observes  tlmt,  "  even  if  chrono- 
logically Christian  inthieuces  were  possible  "  at  the  date 
of  the  Gita,  "  there  is  no  necessity  for  j\(hiiilting  them.'* 

It  is  strange  that  these  scholars  should  not  see  tliat  what 
is  natural  in  one  country  is  natural  in  another  also."^ 

For  the  rest,  we  have  already  seen  that  tlie  idea  of  the 
God  entering  into  his  worshippers  existed  in  the  Veda  (as 
it  notoriously  did  among  the  ancient  Greeks),  though  that 
too  waa  held- by  Dr.  Lorinser  to  be  of  Christian  <1(  i  ivation  ; 
and  the  one  rebuttal  reinforces  the  other.  We  have  also 
seen  how  completely  Professor  Weber  was  mistaken  as  to 
the  opinion  of  Wilson.  It  only  remains  to  say  that  in  the 
rejection  of  Weber's  own  theory  we  are  fully  countenanced 
by  M.  Barth  and  that  Dr.  Lorinser*s  special  proposition 
is  scouted  by  M.  Senart.* 


XX.  The    White  Island." 

There  is,  I  think,  only  one  more  proposition  as  to  the 
influence  of  Christianity  on  Krishnaism  that  calls  for  our 
attention  ;  and  that  can  be  soon  disposed  of.  Anioii^];  the 
iiilirni  theses  so  long  cherished  by  Professor  Weber,  not 
the  lejist  paternally  favoured  is  his  interpretation  of  n 
certain  mythic  tale  in  the  Mahabharata,^  to  the  effect  that 
i)iu'i'  u\um  a  time  Nnradn,  and  before  him  other  mythic 
personages,  had  visited  tbe  Svetadvipa,  or  White  Island," 
beyond  the  Sea  of  Milk";  had  there  found  a  race  of 
perfect  men,  who  wornhipped  the  One  God  ;  and  had  there 
received  the  kuowledge  of  that  God  from  a  supernatural 

'  Sadiral  Ilelitiion,  p.  99.  *  it/,  p.  97, 

«  ReUgiom  of  ludia^  jip.  218-290,  228*  *  E$sai,  pp.  842-S,  n . 

^  xii.  12702.  ff. 
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voice.  This,  the  only  record  that  ciiii  he  pretended  to  look 
Hke  a  Hindu  mention  of  the  importation  of  Christianity,  is 
fastened  upon  l)y  Weher  and  others  as  a  piece  of  genuine 
history  ;  and  the  "  White  Ishind  "  (which  mi«j;ht  also  mean 
the  "  island  of  the  white  ones  ")  is  assumed  to  \ie  Alexandria, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  Alexandria  seems  the  likeliest 
place  whence  the  knowledjj;e  of  Christianity  could  come.' 
Lassen,  who  followed  Weber  in  assumin<;  that  the  lej^end 
was  a  historic  testimon}',  surmised  on  the  other  hand  that 
Svetadvii>a  would  he  Parthia,  '*  because  the  tradition  that 
the  Apostle  Thomas  preached  the  gosi)el  in  that  country  is 
an  old  one."  On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  thought  it 
just  possible  that  there  had  l)een  an  apostolic  mission  to 
India,  though  he  admitted  that  it  was  not  without  weighty 
reasons  that  many  ecclesiastical  historians  held  the  "India" 
of  liartholomew  and  Panta-nus  to  be  Yemen.  We  are  thus 
left  to  believe,  if  we  choose,  that  Christianity  was  very  early 
imported  by  Christians  into  India,  and  yet  tliat  Brahmans 
went  elsewhere  to  learn  it :  so  loosely  can  a  great  scholar 
speculate.  It  is  worth  noting  only  as  a  further  sample  of 
the  same  laxity  that  Lassen  thought  the  hypothesis  about 
Svetadvipa  was  put  on  firm  ground  {rinrx/mti  n  fli  nmlvx) 
by  citing  the  fact  that  in  the  late  Kiirma  Purana  there  is  a 
legend  about  Siva  appearing  in  the  beginning  of  the  Kali 
Yuga  or  E\41  Age  to  teach  the  **  Yoga "  system  on  the 
Himalayas,  and  having  four  scholars,  "  White,"  "  White 
horse,""  "  White  hair,"  and  White  blood."  In  the 
Mahiibharata  legend  the  Yoga  is  represented  as  the  source 
of  the  true  knowledge ;  hence  it  follows  that  both  stories 
refer  to  the  same  thing,  which  is  Christianity  !^ 

It  will  readily  l)e  believed  that  these  assumptions  find 
small  favour  with  later  investigators.    Telaiig  in  India, 

•  Weber,  Vrhrr  die  KrinhiiiijafniioDhtatni,  pp.  31H-321 ;  hu\i*che  Stmlirn, 
i.  400;  Iiitliitf  he  Streij'cii,  ii.  21.  Lorinser,  as  citetl.  Weber's  view  is  shiired 
by  the  French  Catholic  scholar,  N6ve,  who  says  *'  It  is  even  certain,  at  least 
highly  probable,  that  the  White  Island.... is  Alexandria"  (Ih'x  Fl^nienti* 
lilrniiijeiit  ilii  Mijthe  et  tin  i'ltlte  de  Krivhint,  Paris,  1H7(),  p.  24,  quoted  by 
Tiele,  TheoUnj.  Tijtlni  hr.  as  cite<l.  p.  70).  I  have  not  iK^jn  able  to  meet  with 
M.  Nave's  book,  which  is  not  in  the  British  Museum.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  lulded  anything  to  the  German  arguments. 
luditche  AUerthnimktmde,  ii.  (IH4'.)),  lOiW-1101. 
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Tiele  in  Holluiid.  Seiiart  and  Bartli  in  France,  all  reject 
them.    Mr.  Teiaiig's  criticism  is  especially  destructive : — 

"  I  eanDot  see  the  flimBiest  posBible  ground  for  identi* 

fyiiig  the  Svetadvip  of  the  legend  with  Alexandria,  or  Asia 
Minor,  or  the  British  Isles  [this  has  been  done  by  Colonel 

Wilford,  Asiatic  UcsteairheH,  xi.] ,  or  any  other  country  or 
region  in  this  world.  Tlio  Dvip  is  in  the  first  place  stattHi 
to  lie  to  the  north  of  tlie  Kshirasnmudra  ;  and  to  tho  nortli- 
west  of  >rount  Mom,  and  above  it  liv  tliirtv-two  thousand 
yojans.  1  should  like  to  know  what  geugiaphy  has  any 
notion  uf  the  quarter  of  this  earth  where  we  are  to  look 
for  the  Sea  of  Milk  and  the  Mount  of  Gold.  Consider  next 
the  description  of  the  wonderful  |>eople  inhabiting  this 
wonderful  Dvip.  [Sanskrit  quoted.]  It  will  be  news  to 
the  world  that  there  were  in  Alexandria  or  elsewhere  a 
whole  people  without  any  organs  of  sense,  who  ate  nothing, 
and  who  entered  the  sun,  whatever  that  may  mean ! 
ReniemV)er,  too,  that  the  instruction  whicli  Narad  receives 
in  tliis  wonderful  land  is  not  received  from  its  inhabitants, 
luit  from  l^liagavan,  from  God  himself.  Nor  let  it  be 
f()i^M)Uen  tliat  the  doctrines  which  the  deity  there 
announce.s  to  Narad  cannot  be  shown  to  have  any  connec- 
tion with  Christianity.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  it 
must  be  at  once  admitted  that  the  whole  of  the  prelection 
addressed  to  Narad  bears  on  its  face  its  essentially  Indian 
character,  in  the  reference  to  the  three  qualities,  to  the 
twenty-five  primal  principles,  to  the  description  of  final 
emancipation  as  absorption  or  entrance  into  the  Divinity, 
and  various  other  matters  of  the  like  character.  Against 
all  this  what  have  we  to  consider  ?  Why,  nothinpj  more 
llian  the  (leseri]>tion  of  the  inhabitants  as  white,  and  as 
rLiiidd,  which,  i'rofessor  Wel)er  thinks,  means  monotlieists 
iSril  niKeir).  It  ai)])ear.4  to  me  that  the  bLory  is  a  mere 
work  of  the  imagination."* 

The  details  as  to  the  supernatural  character  ol  the 
inhabitants  of  the  White  Island,  he  it  observed,  are  ignored 
by  both  Wt'ber  and  Lassen,  who  pursue  the  fivemeristic 
method.   Professor  Tiele  emphatically  endorses  Telang : — 

'*  With  all  respect  for  such  men  as  Lassen  and  Weber,  I 
can  hardly  conceive  of  such  a  species  of  historical  criticism. 

>  Ithttfiitrat  Gila  frait*.  into  Enff*  blank  rene.  Introd.  pp.  zzxiv.'-r. 
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All  the  plftces  and  persons  in  the  legend  are  purely  mytho- 
logical :  Niirada  can  as  little  as  his  predecessors  he  reckoned 
a  historical  personage."  [Quotes  Telang.]  ''We  are  here 
in  sheer  niytliology.  Svetadvipa  is  a  land  of  fahle,  a 
paradise,  a  dwelling  of  the  sun,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  so 
many  religious  systems;  and  the  white  inhahitants,  exalted 
ahove  personal  needs,  are  spirits  of  light.  Narada  receives 
there  a  monotheistic  revelation,  not  from  the  inhahitants, 
hut  from  the  supreme  deity  himself  ;  hut  one  only  needs  to 
glance  at  the  words  in  which  it  is  conveye<l  to  perceive  its 
Indian  character.  And  whencesover  the  poet  may  have 
derived  this  monotheism,  at  least  the  legend  says  nothing 
as  to  its  heing  derived  from  Alexandria  or  any  other 
religious  centre.'*^ 

Equally  explicit  is  the  decision  of  M.  Senart : — 

'*  It  is  certain  that  all  the  constituent  elements  of  this 
story  are  either  clearly  mytliological  or,  in  the  .speculative 
parts,  of  very  ancient  origin  :  hoth  helong  to  India,  apart 
from  any  Christian  influence.  It  is  another  matter  to 
inquire  if  the  use  made  of  the  materials,  the  manner  of 
their  application  (the  Katha  I'panishad,  i.  sq.  shows  us, 
for  instance,  Nasiketas  going  to  the  world  of  Yama  to  seek 
philosophical  instruction)  l>etrays  a  Western  influence,  and 
preserves  a  vague  memory  of  horro wings  made  from 
Christian  doctrines.  The  question  cannot  he  definitively 
handled  save  on  positive  dates,  which  we  do  not  possess : 
inductions  are  extremely  i)erilous.  It  has  heen  sought 
to  show  (Muir,  >SV/;/^</./  /7  Ti  rtH,  iv.,  248,  fif.)  that  the  Pandavas 
were  the  founders  of  the  cult  of  Vishnu-Krishna.  Who 
would  venture  to  see  in  these  '  white  heroes,'  whom 
Lassen  holds  on  the  other  hand  to  he  new  comers  from 
the  West  {J ml.  Alt.  i.  800,  ff.),  the  representatives  of  a 
Christian  inHuence  on  the  religious  ideas  of  India 

And  M.  Barth  in  turn,  even  while  a<lmitting  that  Hrahmans 
may  have  early  "visited  the  Churches  of  the  East,"  and 
that  there  were  prohahly  Christian  Churches  in  India 
**  l)efore  the  redaction  of  the  Mahahharata  was  (piite 
finished,"  regards  the  Svetadvipa  legend  as  a  "purely 
fanciful  relation."^ 

It  is  needless,  for  the  rest,  to  go  into  the  (piestion  of  the 

«  Theoloij.  TljiUchr.  art.  cited,  p.  70.  *  E*>">\.  ».  342,  m. 

lUUtj.  of  I  mini,  p.  221.  ^^r^ 
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manner  of  the  '*  introductiou "  of  the  monotheistic  idea 
into  India,  or  into  the  point  raised  by  Professor  Wel)er* 
as  to  the  commemoration  of  the  Milk  Sea  and  the  White 
Island,  and  the  veneration  of  Narada,  in  the  Krishnaite 
ritual.  The  latter  eircametance  plainly  proves  nothing 
whatever  for  his  caae,  though  he  professes  to  be  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  it;  and  the  idea  that  Brahmans  could 
derive  the  idea  of  monotheism  from  the  Christians  of 
Alexandria,  after  Athanasius,  is  on  its  merits  nothing 
short  of  grotesque.  It  is  strange  that  a  disinterested 
scholar  can  be  led  by  orthodox  habit  to  see  an  exemplary 
monotheism  in  the  Christian  Trinity;  and  hardly  less 
strange  that  he  should  not  recognize  how  naturally  the 
monotheistic  idea  tends  to  be  evolved  in  all  religions 
systems.  In  other  connexions,  moreover,  Professor  Weber 
assumes  tlie  Hindus  to  have  heen  influenced  hy  Greek 
thou{4lit  ut  and  after  the  conquest  of  Alexiinder :  why 
then  should  they  not  have  had  the  idea  from  Greek 
phil()s()[)hy — not  to  speak  of  Persia  or  Egypt — l^efore 
the  (  Inistiun  era?  Even  Lassen,  wliile  holding  the 
Christian  theory  of  Svetadvipa.  luld  that  no  practical 
inthh'iicj.'  on  Indian  ruH^'ion  could  justly  he  attrilmtetl  to 
tin-  ("laistian  missionaries  in  the  early  centuries,  and 
rejects  th(  \  i(  \v  that  the  tiindus  derived  mouotheibm  from 
Chrii^tiamty/ 


XXI.  The  Crucifixiok  Myth. 


While  the  Chiistian  claim  seems  thus  to  collapse  at  all 
points,  there  incidentally  arises,  out  of  an  equally  mistaken 
countervailing  claim,  a  problem  of  which  I  cannot  pretend 
to  offer  a  solution,  but  which  calls  for  mention  here.  A 
strenuous  freethinker  of  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
Godfrey  Higgins — ^a  scholar  whose  energy  and  learning  too 
often  missed  their  right  fruition  just  because  his  work  was 

^  Ueber  dU  K.  oh  ltu>t  cited. 
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ji   desperate    revolt    a^'ainst   a   whole   wurld    ot  pious 

•      arantism— uuwittingiy    put    rationalists   on   a  false 

hcenl  l»y  adopting;  the  view  that  Krishna   had   in  an 

anciem    legend    heen    crueilied,   and   that   it   was  the 

missionaries  who  had  contrived  to  withhold  the  fact  from 

general  European  knowledge.^    His  assumption  rested 

mainly  on  an  oversight  ol  the  archa-ologist  Moor,^  who 

in  collecting  Hindu  God-images  had  a  Christum  crueifix 

presented  to  him  as  a  native  "  Wittoba " — a  late  minor 

Avatar  commonly  represented  as  pierced  in  one  foot* 

Krishna  is  indeed  represented  in  the  Poranic  legend  aa 

being  slain  by  an  arrow*  which  pierced  his  foot,  here 

oomparmg  eorioosly  with  the  solar  Achilles  of  Hellenic 

mythology;  but  he  is  not  crucified;  and  Moor  later 

admitted  that  the  figure*  in  question  was  Christian.   It  is 

not  at  all  certain,  however,  that  a  crucifixion  myth  did  not 

anciently  flourish  in  Asia,  as  we  know  one  did  in  pre- 

Guistian  Mexico.   The  later  missionaries  no  doubt  have 

suppressed  what  they  conveniently  could ;  and  it  is  far 

from  certain  that  we  yet  know  all  the  relevant  modern 

facts.     As   long   ago   as   1626,   the   rortu^^iiese  Jesuit 

Andrade,  in  his  letters  from  Tihet  to  the  (ieneral  of  his 

Order,  testifies  to  the  existence  of  a  crucifixion  myth  in 

that  eomiLi  v.    They  believe,  he  t^ll8,  in  the  triune  God, 

but  give  him  absui'dly  wronf*  names  :  and 

"  Ihey  iigteu  with  iu  hu>tug  ihai  Chttst  '*  [i.e.,  their  Second  Person, 
known  aa  "  the  great  book  "J  "  died  for  the  saving  of  the  human  race ; 
bat  tluu  do  not  know  iho  niMiiMr  of  bis  daftth,  knowing  Uttlo  or  nothing 

of  the  holy  crot^s,  holding  only  that  he  died  shedding  his  blood,  wUdl 

flowed  from  his  vein?;  on  nrconnt  of  the  iiiiils  with  wliirh  he  was  put  to 
death.    It  is  very  true  thiit  in  their  book  the  cross  is  represented,  wil}i 
triangle  in  the  middle,  and  certain  mystic  letters  which  tbejr  cannot 
ezplftin.*' 

Andrade  further  testifies  that  there  were  three  or  four  gold- 
smiths of  the  Kinj.^  of  Tihet.  n.aives  of  other  eountries,  to 
whom  he  gave  uiuney  to  make  a  cruhs ;  tuid  they  told  him 

^  Auacahjpm,  183(>,  i.  144-(J  (ch.  ii.). 
IJ'uxJii  Pantheon,  pp.  JIG-W.  nnd  pi.  98. 

"  In  the  Mah&bh&nita  and  the  Vinhuu  runifia  liie  sUjer  is  the  hunter 
Jara  (  "old  AKe,"  "doosj").  In  the  Bhagavat  Pur&na  the  slayer  is  the 
tontlor  Bhil.  In  both  aoass,  Um  slojing  is  wunteaftioiiAl  imt  pndwtined. 
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that  in  their  country,  two  months'  journey  off,  there  were 
many  such  crosses  as  his,  some  of  wood,  others  of  metals. 
These  were  usually  in  the  churches,  but  on  five  tlavs  in  the 
year  they  were  put  on  the  public  roads,  when  all  the  people 
worshipped  them,  strewing  fiowers  and  lighting  lamps 
l)efore  them;  **  which  crosses  in  their  langmige  they  call 
landar."^ 

This  e\adence  is  remarkably  corroborated  in  177*2  by  the 
Jesuit  Giorgi,  who,  in  the  very  act  of  maintaining  that  all 
Krishnaism  was  a  perversion  of  Christianity,  declares  on 
his  own  knowledge  of  Til>et  that  in  Nepal  it  was  customary 
in  the  month  of  August  to  raise  in  honour  of  the  God  Intlra 
vntvcs  aniirtas  ahrotmio,  crosses  wreathed  with  abrotonus, 
and  to  represent  him  as  crucified,  and  l)earing  the  sign 
Tvb'vh  on  forehead,  hands,  and  •  feet.  He  appends  two 
wood  cuts.  One  is  a  very  singular  representation  of  a 
crucifix,  in  which  the  cross  seems  wholly  covered  with 
leaves,  and  only  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  of  the  crucified 
one  appear,  the  hands  and  feet  as  if  pierced  with  nails,  the 
forehead  bearing  a  mark.  In  the  other,  only  the  upj)er 
part  of  the  deity's  body  is  seen,  with  the  arms  extended, 
the  hands  pierced,  the  forehead  marked,  but  without  any 
cross.'**  Godfrey  Higgins  reproduced  and  commented  on 
those  pictures,  but  I  find  no  discussion  of  the  matter  in 
recent  writers,  though  it  appears  that  the  Nepalese  usage 
in  question  still  flourishes.  Dr.  H.  \.  Oldfield  states  that 
in  the  Indra  festival  in  August- September  at  the  present 
time  *'  figures  of  Indra,  with  oiitHtn'tcln  d  anus,  are  erected 
all  about  the  city  — j.c,  Kathmandu — but  he  gives  no 
further  details.  Professor  Weber  would  seem  to  have 
entirely  overlooked  the  matter,  since  he  makes  no  allusion 
to  it.  The  pi  inia  Javii'  inference  is  that  we  have  here  a 
really  ancient  and  extra-Brahmanical  development  of  the 
Indra  cult ;  since  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  anv  Cbristian 

•  Ilhtoire  ile  ce  qui  c^ent  pam^  nv  Itoyavtiif  #/r  Tilirt,  trad.  d'ltHlien  en 
Franvois,  Paris,  HVH),  pp.  45-0, 49-50,  51.  Cp.  p.  84.  Andrade  will  be  found 
cited  by  M.  V.  La  Croze,  //i*^.  <hi  Christ,  iltit  liule",  La  Have,  1724,  p.  514. 
La  Croze  has  a  theory  of  Nestorian  inHuences. 

*  Alphahetum  IhiUeUtnum,  Itomae,  1772,  p.  203. 
"  Sketchen  from  Sepal,  1880,  ii.  314. 
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suggestion  should  l>e  grafted  on  tlmt  worship  in  i)articuhir, 
at  a  time  when  it  had  heen  generally  superseded  l)y  the 
cult  of  Krishna.  And  there  is  no  suggestion  that  any 
Christian  doctrine  connects  with  the  usage  described. 
When  we  note  that  the  Persian  Sun-God  Mitlira  is  imaged 
in  the  Zendavesta  "  with  arms  stretched  out  towards  immor- 
tality,"* and  that  the  old  Persian  symbols  seem  to  explain 
this  by  a  figure  of  the  sun  or  the  God  with  outstretched 
wings,  it  is  seen  to  be  perfectly  possil)le  that  not  merely  the 
cross-symbol,  which  is  universal,  but  a  crucitixion  myth, 
should  have  flourished  in  ancient  India. 

This,  however,  goes  for  nothing  as  regards  Krishnaism, 
though  Krishna  was  the  supplanter  of  Indra.  The  only 
suggestions  of  the  cross  in  Krishnaism  apart  from  its 
appearance  in  late  sculpture  or  pictorial  art  are  in  the 
curious  legend'-*  that  the  God  was  buried  at  the  meeting 
point  of  three  rivers — which  would  form  a  cross — -und  in 
the  story  of  Yasoda  binding  the  child  Krishna  to  a  tree, 
or  to  two  trees.  The  trees  opened,  and  there  appeared  two 
Brahmans — a  tale  which  the  indignant  Giorgi  held  to  be  a 
perversion  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  between  two  thieves.^ 
The  story  given  by  WilfoixPof  the  holy  Brahman  Mandavya, 
who  was  crucified  among  thieves  in  the  Deccan,  and  after- 
wards named  Sulastha,  or  "  cross-borne,"  is  stated  by  the 
narrator  to  be  told  at  great  length  in  the  '*  Sayadrichandra, 
a  section  of  the  Scanda  Purana,"  and  to  be  given  briefly  in 
the  Mahabharata  and  alluded  to  in  the  Bhagavat  Purana 
*' and  its  commentarv  ";  but  as  the  matter  is  never 
mentioned  by  Weber  or  other  later  Sanskritists  it 
must  be,  I  presume,  one  of  the  frauds  practised  on 
Wilford  by  his  pandits.'^    The  Christian  cruciflxion  story 

«  Mihr  Ya»ht,  31.  ^  Biilfoui's  Iml.  (>•/.  «irt.  Krishna. 

'  Alphith.  Thill,  p.  253.  OioiKi  held  that  the  detnil  of  Krishna's  com- 
mending the  cure  of  his  1,000  wives  to  Arjunti  was  a  fiction  base<l  on  the 
records  of  the  multitude  of  women  who  followed  Christ  from  Galilee! 
(p.  25'J).  *  Axialir  liroeon  heit.  x.  fi9. 

'  On  this  see  Professor  Max  Miillei's  article  "  On  False  .\naloKies  in  Com- 
parative TheoloKj,"  in  the  ContemiHtnny  JUt  inr  of  April.  1H70,  reprinted 
with  his  IntrtHhu  t'um  to  the  Sririirr  of  Jieliiiwu,  1st  e<l.  1H73.  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  has  been  any  detaile<l  discrimination  of  the  Kfnui"*?  and  the 
spuriouH  in  Wilford's  compilations. 
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falls  to  be  studied  in  other  lighto»  one  of  which  is  indicated 

above. 

It  ma}  hi-  that  I  have  in  my  tnm  overstrained  (he  poesi-  - 
bilitiea  of  Christian  indebtedness  to  KrishnaiBm  as  regards 
some  minor  myth  motives ;  but  at  least  I  have  in  no  way 
staked  the  argument  on  such  suppositionB.  I  have  not 
even  founded  on  the  decision  of  Wilson  (who  is  so  often 
eited  to  other  purpose  by  Professor  Weber)  to  the  effect  that 
Gnostic  Christian  doctrines  were  borrowed  from  Hindmsm 
in  the  second  pentnry.^  That  there  was  then  *^  an  active 
communication  between  India  and  the  Bed  Bea"  is  indeed 
certain ;  and  it  is  arguable  that  Christism  borrowed  from 
Buddhism ;  but  the  testimony  of  Epiphanius,*  on  which 
Wilson  founds,  is  clearly  worthless,  were  it  only  because 
he  uses  the  term  India"  at  random,  like  so  many  other 
Jiiicit'iit  writers.  It  is  imiKjSbible  to  say  what  is  the  force 
of  the  reference  of  Juvcmil  '  to  the  "  hired  Indian,  skilled  as 
to  the  earth  and  the  stars  and  though  there  is  no  great 
reason  to  douht  tliat  India  was  visited  by  ApoHonius  of 
Tyana,  aii<l  no  uncertainty,  for  instance,  as  to  the  enil)as8ies 
sent  by  Funis  to  Augustus,  and  by  the  king  of  *'  Ta[uo- 
hane"  to  Claudius,^  it  is  one  thing  to  be  convinced  of 
the  communication,  and  another  to  know  what  were  the 
results.  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  build  on  the  fact 
that  the  Christians  made  a  sacred  place  of  the  Egyptian 
Matarea,^  which  certaiuly  suggests  knowledge  of  Mathura. 
I  simply  insist  on  the  proved  error  of  the  main  Christian 
assumptions,  on  the  utter  illegitimacy  of  the  others,  and 
on  the  reasonable  contrary  hypothesis  in  certain  cases. 

In  so  far  as  I  may  have  gone  astray,  I  know  I  lay 
myself  open  to  that  kind  of  criticism  which  is  bestowed 
on  the  mistakes  of  rationalism  by  writers  whose  customary 
frame  of  mind  on  religious  matters  is  the  negation  of 

i  Trnns.  of  JIs^mm  PurSiHif  Inbrod.  p.  viii. 

*  Adterxm  Manirh^rns,  \.  (Htfre»e*,  xlvi.  '■'n  c  Iwi.).  .SV;f.  ri.  5^5, 

*  iJtiabo,  XV.  1,  74;  Tliny,  Hi*t.  Sat.  vi.  24  (22;.  it  is  worth  noting  thni 
PUny  in  this  chapter  eajs  of  the  people  of  TaprobUM  (doabtlMS  Oqykn)  tluii 
"  Hercules  tVu-  deity  they  worship."  This  confinns  OIV  pmviottt  MglUIMIlfc 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  hero-Uod  worships. 

*  1  Intent,  Tlii. 
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reason.  The  lieliever  lives  for  his  own  part  in  a  thought- 
world  of  lawless  credulity  ;  hut  if  the  unheliever  should 
-  in  his  research  deviate  even  unimportantly  from  strict 
historical  or  verhal  accuracy,  he  is  impeached  on  the 
instant  as  an  ignoramus,  or  worse.  And  when  he  errs 
gi'ossly,  like  the  unfortunate  M.  Jacolliot,  who,  ill-fitted  for 
exact  stuxly  in  any  case,  seems  to  have  fared  worse  than 
AVilford  at  the  hands  of  Hindu  Shapiras,  his  religious 
critics  point  to  his  miscarriage  as  a  sample  of  rationalist 
research  in  general.  Jacolliot's  [jU  Bihlv  dans  I'lndr,  which 
has  misled  freethinkers  inexpert  in  Indian  matters,  was 
contemptuously  dismissed  at  the  start  hy  such  critics  as 
Professor  Tiele  and  M.  Senart,  who  are  hoth  "sceptics"; 
but  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ellinwood  of  New  York,  who  seems  to 
get  his  whyle  knowledge  on  the  suhject  from  the  review 
article  of  Professor  Max  Miiller,  discusses  Jacolliot's 
extravagances,  with  the  candour  of  his  profession,  in  a 
magazine  paper  under  the  heading  of  **  The  Credulity  of 
Scepticism."*  Jacolliot's  follies  are  held  to  put  in  counte- 
nance the  myths  of  Christianity.  Leaving  such  criticism 
to  play  its  part,  1  submit  the  present  research  to  the  good 
faith  of  serious  readers. 


XXII. — Summary. 

It  may  l)e  convenient  to  sum  up  concisely  the  results, 
positive  and  negative,  of  the  foregoing  investigation.  They 
may  be  roughly  classed  under  these  two  heads.  On  the 
one  IihikI. 

1.  Tlie  cult  of  Krishna  is  proved  by  documentary 
evidence  to  have  flourished  in  India  before  the  Christian 
em,  though  it  has  developed  somewhat  and  gained  much 
ground  since. 

2.  In  its  pre-Christian  form  it  presumptively,  if  not 
certainly,  contained  some  of  the  myth  elements  wbicli  have 
been  claimed  as  l)orrowings  from  Christianity — such  as  the 
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mytli  of  Kansa  :  rtiid  that  tli  waa  probably  made  the 
subject  of  diiiinatic  lepie.seiilations. 

8.  Other  leadinrr  elements  in  the  invtli — sucli  aa  the 
upia mjrinpf  of  the  Ciod  aiiion«;  lierrlnmcn  and  ht  rd->wonien 
— art'  found  lon;^  l>efore  Cliri>tianily  in  the  solar  le;;end 
which  attaclied  to  Cyrus  :  while  this  myth  and  the  story 
of  the  (iod's  birth  are  found  strikingly  paralleled  in  the 
pre-Christiau  mythology  of  Greece  and  Eg\'pt.  There  is 
thus  an  overwhelming  presumption  in  favotir  of  the  view  that 
these  my  til  elements  were  Hindu  property  long  before  onr  era. 

4.  The  fact  that  Krishna  is  in  the  Vedas  a  dfemoTi  is 
rightly  to  l>e  taken  ae  a  proof  of  the  anti(]uity  of  his  cult. 
Its  mythology  points  clearly  to  an  extra-Brahmanic  origin, 
though  it  includes  myth-motives  which  closely  coincide 
with  Yedic  myth-motives,  notably  those  connected  with 
Agni.  The  attribute  of  blackness  in  a  beloved  deity,  too, 
is  a  mark  of  ancient  derivation,  remarkably  paralleled  in 
the  case  of  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  to  whom  also  was  attributed 
a  daemonic  origin.  The  same  attribute  is  bound  up  with 
the  conception  of  the  God  as  a  hiding  one,"  which  is 
common  to  the  oldest  mythologies. 

5.  Uitiial  irt  far  more  often  the  basis  of  myth  than  the 
converse  ;  and  the  Krishnaite  Birth-ritual  in  itself  raises  a 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the  cult. 

().  The  leading  elements  in  the  Krishna  mytli  are 
inexplicable  .save  on  the  view  tliat  the  cultus  is  ancient. 
If  it  were  of  late  and  Hrahnianic  origin,  it  could  not  con- 
ceivably have  taken  ill  the  legend  of  the  upbringing 
among  hrrdsmen. 

7.  Tlie  etliical  teaching  bound  up  with  Krishnaisni  m 
the  Bhagavat  Gitii  is  a  development  on  distinctly  Hindu 
lines  of  Yedic  ideas,  and  is  no  more  derived  from  the 
>Iew  Testament  than  it  is  from  the  literature  of  Greece 
and  Borne. 

H.  The  close  coincidences  in  the  legends  of  Krishna  and 
Buddha  are  to  be  explained  in  terms  of  borrowing  by  the 
latter  from  the  former,  and  not  vice  versa. 

In  fine,  we  are  led  to  the  constructive  position  that 
Krishna  is  an  ancient  extra-Brahmanic  Indian  deity, 
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in  I  lis  earliest  phase  apparently  non -Aryan,  who  was 
worshipped  by  Aryan -speakers  long  before  our  era,  and, 
either  before  or  after  his  adoption  by  the  Brahmans,  or 
more  probably  in  both  stages,  was  connected  with  myths 
which  are  enshrined  in  the  Vedas.  He  acquired  some  of 
the  leading  qualities  of  Agni,  and  supplanted  Indra,  whose 
ancient  prestige  he  acquired.  All  which  positively- 
ascertained  facts  and  fully- justified  conclusions  are  in 
violent  conflict  with  the  hypothesis  that  Krishnaism  bor- 
rowed mythological  and  theological  matter  from  Christism. 
On  the  other  hand, 

1.  Such  phenomena  as  the  Birth-Festival  ritual  and  the 
pictorial  representation  of  the  babe  Krislnia  as  suckled  by 
his  mother  cannot  reasonaV)lv  be  held  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  Christians,  any  more  than  the  myths  positively  proved 
to  be  pre-Christian.  On  the  contrary,  since  the  Christian 
Virgin-myth  and  Virgin-and-Child  worship  are  certainly  of 
l^agan  origin,  and  of  comparatively  late  Christian  accep- 
tance, and  since  the  Virgin-myth  was  associated  with 
Buddhism  even  for  Westerns  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  the 
adoration  of  a  Suckling-God  is  to  be  presumed  pre-Christian 
in  India  (which  had  a  Babe-God  in  Agni  in  the  Veda) ;  and 
it  l)ecomes  conceivable  that  certain  parts  of  the  Christian 
Birth-legend  are  directly  or  indirectly  derived  from  Krish- 
naism.   It  is  an  extravagance  to  suppose  the  converse. 

*2.  It  is  equally  extravagant  to  supi)os('  that  such  a  usage 
ns  the  Krishnaite  "  name-giving  "  was  borrowed  fi  om  the 
short-lived  usage  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria  in  the  matter 
of  combining  the  Nativity  and  Epiphany.  A  similar  usage 
prevailed  in  the  pre-Christian  cult  of  Hercules,  and  was 
presumably  widespread. 

3.  Nor  can  we  without  defying  all  probability  suppose 
that  such  motives  as  the  **  ox-and-ass,"  the  "  manger,"  the 
"  tax-paying,"  and  the  *'  Christophoros,"  were  borrowed  by 
the  Hindus  from  Christianity,  which  itself  unquestionably 
i)orrowed  the  first  two  and  the  last  from  Paganism.  The 
fair  surmise  is  rather  that  the  third  was  Iwrowed  from 
In  lia  :  and  the  necessary  assumption,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  is  that  the  others  also  were  ancient  in 
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India,  whether  or  not  any  of  tht m  thence  reached  Christism 
in  its  iil>sf)r}>ent  BtR«?e.  Tt  is  further  poHsihle  that  tlie 
introduclion  of  sht'phfidh  into  the  Cliristian  Birth-le^eiul 
in  the  late  lliird  Gt)sp('l  was  suggested  hy  knowledf^o  of  the 
FvriBlinn  Irf]^end.  The  couverse  hypoiheais  has  been  iihown 
to  he  prepociterous. 

4.  The  myth  of  the  massacre  of  the  innocents  is  the 
more  to  be  regarded  as  pre-Christian  in  Tiiflia  hecauae  il 
connects  naturally  with  the  motive  of  the  attempted  slaying 
of  the  God*ohild,  and  ia  already  found  in  Bemitic  mythology 
in  the  story  of  ^foses,  which  is  minutely  paralleled  in  one 
particular  in  the  Egyptian  myth  of  the  concealment  of 
HoroB  in  the  floating  island,^  and  related  in  others  to  the 
universal  myth  of  the  attempted  slaying  of  the  divine 
child.  The  natural  presumption  is  that  the  Hindu  massacre 
of  the  innocents  is  as  old  as  the  Kansa  myth :  the  onus  ol  dis- 
proof lies  with  flioae  who  allege  borrowing  from  the  Gospels. 
.  6.  The  resemblances  between  oertain  Krishnaite  and 
iJhristian  miraclee,  in  the  same  way,  cannot  be  set  down 
to  Hindu  borrowing  from  Christism  when  so  many  of  the 
parallel  myths*  are  certainly  not  so  borrowed,  and  so  many 
more  presumably  in  the  same  case.  For  the  rest,  some  of 
the  parallels  alleged  on  the  Christian  side  are  absurdly 
far-fetched,  and  bracketed  with  etymological  arguments 
which  arc  heneath  serious  notice. 

6.  The  hiteness  of  tlie  Puiaiiic  stories  in  Hterary  form  is 
no  argument  aj^'ainst  their  iuiti(|uity.  Scholars  are  agreed 
that  late  dociiiuuuts  often  preserve  extremely  old  myth- 
ruaterial.* 

Christianity  so-called,  in  sliort,  we  know  to  l)e  wholly 
manufaciuied  within  historic  times:  Krislmaism  we  have 
seen  to  liave  had  a  pre-historic  existence.    Thus  every 
<;laim  niath^  in  this  connection  by  Christiaus  recoils  more 
or  less  forcibly  on  their  own  creed. 

* 

>  UerodoUui,  ii.  Ifi6. 

•  It  need  hardly  be  expliiinfld  that  not  a  tltfae  of  the  myUifeal  itarleB 

KH>nnecte<l  with  Krishtm  Imvc  b»'f  M  mentioned  above.  Thoy  arc  extremely 
numerous,  and  are  all  either  explicable  in  lenos  oi  the  soin-mj^tb  or  mere 
poetic  adommenta  of  the  geiieral  legend. 

•  C<n«u«  Ifr.  Ung,  Myth,  mttuil,  aud  BiUgbmt  lal  od.  i.  891. 
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THE  GOSPEL  MYTHS. 
Preamble. 

If  the  foregoiiif^  pap;e8  in  any  degree  effect  their  purpose, 
they  have  shown  that  a  number  of  data,  both  miraculous 
and  non-miraculous,  in  the  Christian  Gospels,  held  by 
Christians  to  be  historical,   and   held    even   by  some 
Naturalists  to  be  either  historical  or  at  least  accretions 
round  the  life  and   doctrine  of   a  remarkable  religious 
teacher  and  creed-founder,  are  really  mere  adaptations 
from  myths  of  much  greater  antiquity  ;  and  that  accord- 
ingly the  alleged  or  inferred  personality  of  the  Founder  is 
under  suspicion  of  being  as  mythical  as  that  of  the  demi- 
gods of  older  lore.    It  is  not  here  undertaken  to  offer  a 
complete  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  that  surmise  ;  but 
our  survey  would  be  unduly  imperfect  if  the  problem  were 
not  stated  and  to  some  extent  dealt  with.    Broadlv,  the 
contention  is  that  when  every  salient  item  in  the  legend  of 
the  Gospel  Jesus  turns  out  to  be  more  or  less  clearly 
mythical,  the  matter  of  doctrine  equally  so  with  the  matter 
of  action,  there  is  simply  nothing  left  which  can  entitle 
anyone  to  a  belief  in  any  tangible  personality  behind  the 
name. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  will  still  be  commonly 
considered  an  extravagant  position.  When  in  my  youth 
1  first  heard  it  put,  1  so  considered  it,  though  I  already 
lield  the  Naturalist  view  ;  and  my  later  acquiescence  has 
l)een  the  result  of  the  sheer  gradual  pressure  of  the 
argument  from  analysis — a  more  thorough  analysis,  I  would 
fain  hope,  than  that  which  motived  the  earlier  proposition, 
i  desire  to  avow,  however,  that  I  consider  the  first  recoil 
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from  that  proposition  to  have  aiiseii  mainly  from  the  mere 
force  of  psychological  iiahit  even  on  the  j^hme  of  innovating 
criticism.  A  clear  recollection  of  that  psychological  state 
may  possihly  make  the  present  argument  in  a  measure 
judicial,  if  not  batisfactory.  , 

The  (|iu '^tion  as  to  the  actuality  of  the  alle«,'t-(l  founders 
of  ancient  religions  may  i)est  he  approacht'd  In*  the  com- 
parative method.  It  is  now  a^j^reed  tliat  the  ancient  deities 
who  ligure  as  coming  among  men  to  teach  creeds,  to  convey 
useful  knowledge,  and  to  found  religious  institutions,  are 
purely  mythical  creations.  No  student  now  believes  in  the 
historic  actuality  of  Osiris  or  Dionjsos  or  Kiishna,  any 
more  than  in  the  existence  of  Juno  or  Ashtaroth.  The 
early  rationalism  of  Evemeros,  which  traced  all  deities 
alike  to  historical  personages,  is  exploded.  The  so-called 
£vemerism  of  Mr.  Spencer  in  no  sense  reinstates  that 
view ;  for  the  theory  that  primeval  man  reached  his  God- 
idea  by  way  of  ancestor-worship  gives  no  shelter  to  the 
notion  that  Hermes  and  Mithra,  for  instance,  were  distin- 
guished personages  within  the  historical  period,  as  was 
believed  last  century  by  Mosheim.  Hermes,  Mithra, 
Osiris,  Dionysos,  Herakles,  Attis,  Adonis,  Horos,  are 
seen  to  be  as  certainly  mythic  as  Apollo  and  Zeus  and 
Brahma  and  Vishnu. 

How  then  is  a  line  to  he  scientifically  <lrawn  hetween, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  mythic  personalities  of  Dionysos  and 
Ohiris  an<l  Krishna,  and  on  the  other  those  of  Zarathustra 
and  liuddba  and  Jesns  ?  We  all  ik^ree  that,  say.  Mohammeil 
is  a  real  liistorical  ifer^una^'e.  Signiticantly  enough,  the 
incredihility  of  the  lives  of  reli«-n"on-niakers  is  in  almost  the 
exact  ratio  of  their  historic  disUuicu.  That  circumstance  is 
not,  however,  in  itself  decisive  against  the  actuality  of  any 
given  founder ;  for  though  all  history  becomes  more  and 
more  clearly  mythical  the  further  we  go  hack  on  any  one 
line  of  tradition,  it  is  still  arguable  that  if  Mohammed 
founded  a  religion  somewhat  in  the  fashion  in  which 
(supeniaturalism  apart)  he  is  said  to  have  done,  a  Jewish 
or  an  Asiatic  prophet  in  earlier  times  may  have  done  the 
same.   It  will  not  suffice  merely  to  reply  that  there  are 
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imquestiouable  myths  in  the  stories  of  Jesus  and  Buddha ; 
there  are  one  or  two  such  myths  iu  the  story  of  the  life  of 
Gonfaeios,  whose  historic  actuality  is  not  doabted  ;  there 
18  one  such  myth  in  the  life  of  Plato,  whose  historic 
aetoality  is  no  more  doabted  than  that  of  Aristotle ;  and 
there  is  much  myth  in  the  life  of  ApoUonins  of  Tyana,  who 
wppem  to  be  at  bottom  a  real  historical  personage.  And 
a  number  of  students  still  believe  in  the  historic  actuality 
of  Zarathustra  and  Buddha,  who  compare  so  closely  with 
Jesus  as  religion-founders,  though  in  their  ostensible 
biographies  they  are  framed  in  clouds  of  myth. 

Professor  Rhys  Davids,  for  instance,  agreeing  with  M. 
Senart  that  the  Buddha  legend  is  suhstantially  made  up  of 
myths  from  the  older  lore  of  Krishna  and  Rama  and  Agni, 
nevertheless  cites  M.  Senart  us  admitting  l^nddlia's  liistoric 
actuality.  "That  the  historical  hasis  ib  or  nim'  /ids  tJicrc, 
he  does  nnt  doubt  ;  and  lie  holds  that  Buddhism,  like  cri  rif 
othrr  sti.Hi.iii,  must  have  had  a  Imnian  founder,  and  an 
histdi-ic'iii  n)  i<^rii2/'i  Like  everv  otlx-r  system,  bti  it  observed  : 
Uke  the  cults  of  Dionysos  and  (  Vii  is  and  Heralvles;  all  of 
which  of  course  liad  an  historical  origin."  But  what 
was  tiiat  origin;  and  who  was  their  hiiiiian  founder? 
Clearly  there  was  no  one  founder  " ;  there  was  nut  even 
a  group  or  school  descrilmble  as  collective  founders :  we 
are  dealing  with  a  long  process  of  evolution.  If  then  we 
reject  as  we  do  the  pseudo-historical  Osiris  and  Dionysos, 
why  do  we  accept  as  historical  Buddha  and  Jesus "?  Shall 
we  say  that  behind  the  mythic  figures  of  Osiris  and 
Dionysos  there  may  have  been  iome  remote  actual  man 
who  communicated  certain  culture  and  was  later  worshipped 
by  certain  rites  ?  The  answer  is  that  such  a  hypothesis  is 
neither  here  nor  there ;  it  stands  for  nothing :  it  makes  no 
impact  on  our  perception.  The  accredited  personalities  of 
Buddha  and  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  do  make  a  very 
distinct  impression.  But  is  it  more  forcible  than  that  made 
ancient} on  men's' minds  by  the  stories  of  Osiris  and  Attis, 
or  than  that  made  in  India  to-day  by  the  story  and  the 

I  Buddklm,  p.  m 
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mjstic  t«ichin?  of  Krishna  *?  Is  iiot  the  difference  for  us 
simply  one  of  psv-chological  hahit '?  Is  there  any  more 
evidence  for  a  real  cult-fomiding  Buddha  than  for  a  real 
teachir.i:  Krishna '? 

Carrying  the  analysis  further,  we  reach  some  such 
generalization  as  this :  that  where  any  alleged  religion- 
founder  is  repre>*-nted  in  what  appear  to  be  ancient 
accounts  as  uttering  a  coherent  and  impressive  moral 
doctrine,  our  tendencv  is  to  beUeve  in  his  actualitv,  even 
if  he  he  otherwise  quasi-mythical.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  men  cUng  to  the  personalities  of  Moses  and  Zara- 
thustra  and  Buddha :  and  it  is  l)ecAuse  this  is  lacking  in 
the  mvths  of  Dionvsos  and  Osiris  that  the  same  men 
dismiss  the  notion  of  tln  ir  actuality.  Had  the  Jesus  legend 
come  do\vn  to  us  solely  as  it  stands  in  the  apocrj^^hal 
Gosjiels.  which  give  mere  minu-les  without  moral  teaching, 
it  could  not  to-dav  retain  anv  hold  among  men  of  education 
and  judgment :  though  a  certain  numl)er  of  such  men 
appear  still  to  l>elieve  in  the  miracle  stories  of  the  canonical 
Gosi)els.  Apart  from  the  sheer  force  of  habit  and  of 
partisanship,  it  is  the  teaching  that  to-day  upholds  an3'^ 
sincere  faith  in  the  tale. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  general  way  this  is  no 
sufficient  ground  for  a  critical  l>elief.  There  are  myths  of 
doctrine  as  well  as  mvths  of  action.  Manv  fictitious 
teachings  were  ascril)ed  to  King  Solomon,  who  is  at  most 
a  historical  possibility  ;  and  the  same  thing  could  easily 
happen  with  a  pre-Christian  Jesus.  The  story  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  Ten  Commandments  is  palpable  myth. 
Even  ortliodox  scholarship  admits  the  late  intrusion  of 
doctrinal  nivth  in  the  New  Testament  in  such  a  case  as 
the  text  of  the  Three  Witnesses.  Moderately  heterodox 
criticism  goes  so  far  as  to  see  a  similar  process  behind  the 
text,  *'  Thou  art  Peter  ;  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
Church."  Scientific  criticism  goes  a  great  deal  further, 
and  sees,  for  instance,  the  same  process  behind  the  whole 
discourses  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  though  these  very 
discourses  only  a  generation  ago  set  up  a  special  impression 
of  actuality  in  two  such  men  as  the  Arnolds,  father  and 
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son.  Where  then  does  the  analysiH  logically  stop?  Careful 
comparative  stud}'  resolves  such  discourses  as  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  into  compilations  of  the  gnomic  sayings  of 
many  teachers;  and  the  so-called  Lord's  Prayer  is  plainly  pre- 
Christian.   At  what  point  do  we  touch  biographical  bottom  ? 

The  strongest  way  of  putting  the  Christian  case,  from 
the  rationalist  point  of  view,  is  one  which  still  passes  with 
many  believers  for  semi-blasphemy :  the  process,  namely, 
of  testing  the  synoptic  Gospels  down  to  an  apparent  nucleus 
of  primitive  narrative.  Granting  that  there  has  been 
abundant  interpolation,  this  method  proceeds  on  ^e  axiom 
that  a  nucleus  there  must  have  been ;  and  argues  that  its 
disencnmberment  amounts  to  establishing  a  solid  historical 
basis.  Ere  long,  probably,  that  will  be  the  position  of 
those  Christians  who  still  continue  to  use  llie  weapons  of 
argument;  thou^'h  the  interesting  attempt  of  Mr.  A.  J. 
Jolley.  in  Thr  Sinmptir  Prtthl> m  Jcr  Kinflixh  Jleadi  iH^^  to 
set  forth  tlie  conclusions  reaelied  by  J)r.  J^ernhard  Weiss 
in  his  works  on  Mark  and  ^fatthew,  beems  thus  far  to  have 
attracted  liardly  any  orthodox  attention. 

Kven  on  the  face  of  it,  however,  this  new  position  in  one 
of  retreat,  and  is  not  permanently  tenable.  Accepting  for 
the  argument's  sake  the  "  Primitive  Gospel  "  thus  educed, 
we  find  it  to  be  still  a  literary  patchwork,  made  up  of 
miracles  and  unhistorical  discourses.  The  Birth  myth  and 
the  Crucilixion  are  not  there ;  but  the  Temptation  Myth 
and  the  Transfiguration  are.  In  the  forefront  stands  the 
compiled  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  the  parables  figure  as 
public  discourses ;  the  predictions  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
plainly  written  after  the  event,  are  admitted ;  the  mythical 
Twelve  Apostles  are  already  installed ;  and  there  is  not  a 
single  datum  of  a  truly  biographical  quality.  Nor  does 
Mr.  Jolley  once  face  the  problem.  If  such  Jesuine 
teachings  were  actually  current,  how  came  it  that  Paul 
never  cites  a  single  one  of  them  ? 

I  do  not  here  press  the  point  that  Dr.  Weiss  and  Mr. 
Jolley  retain  obvious  patches :  for  instance,  the    except  ye 

1  MMmiUim  A  Co.  1809. 
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repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  pei'ish,"  iii  Luke  xiii.,  where 
ibat  formula  completely  stultifies  tlic  teaching  of  the 
context.  Let  the  text  be  still  further  tested  down,  to  the 
eliminatiou  of  such  evidently  heterogeneous  tissue,  and  the 
invincible  difficulty  will  still  face  ns:  the  theoretic  beginner 
of  thecnlt  has  eluded  search;  we  are  dealing  with  myths 
ol  doctrine  and  myths  of  action.  The  one  tenable  bypo- 
thesis  left  to  us  is  still  that  of  a  preliminary  Jesus  b.c.,*' 
a  vague  cult-founder  such  as  the  Jesus  ben  Pandira  of  the 
Talmudp  put  to  death  for  (probably  anti*Judaic)  teachings 
now  lost ;  round  whose  movement  there  may  have  gradually 
clustered  the  survivals  of  an  ancient  solar  worship  of  a 
Babe  Joshua  son  of  Miriam ;  and  round  whose  later 
composite  cult,  in  which  "  J  urns''  not  of  Nazarutli  figured 
for  I'aul  as  a  meie  crucified  Messiali,  a  speechless  sacrifice, 
there  appear  to  have  coalesced  various  other  doctrinal 
niovemeiitb,  which  perhaps  incorporated  some  actual  utter- 
ances of  He\-eral  .Jcsuses  of  ^IcHbianic  pri^teiisions.  Nazarite 
and  anti-Nazarite.  hut  certainly  also  «;atliered  up.  ^enerutiou 
after  Ljt  ih  ration,  many  documentary  compositions  and 
pragmatic  and  didactic  hctions. 

The  full  presentment  of  this  theory,  which  gradually 
conducts  us  from  mythology,  historically  considered,  into 
history,  sociologically  considered,  is  necessarily  left  for 
another  treatise.  What  is  here  undertaken  is  the  final 
step  in  the  preliminary  clearing  of  the  mythological  ground* 
In  the  previous  pages  we  have  traced  a  number  of  Ghristian 
myths  to  their  Pagan  origins.  There  remain  a  number  of 
Gospel  myths  of  action  or  narrative,  of  many  of  which  the 
Pagan  origin  is  no  less  clearly  demonstrable;  and  there 
remain  the  mythic  ascriptions  of-  doctrine  with  which  the 
other  myths  coalesced.  Without  professing  to  trace  all  the 
Grospel  myths  of  either  sort,  I  have  attempted  a  catalftgue 
raUonni  of  a  score  or  more  of  the  former,  thus  giving  a 
connected  and  summary  view  of  those  already  analysed 
and  of  a  number  of  others,  and  I  have  added  some  of  the 
proofs  that  the  Gospel  teaching's,  in  so  far  as  they  purport 
to  he  utterances  of  a  wandering  and  teaching  Jesub  with 
twelve  dibciples,  ure  myths  of  doctrine. 
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In  the  opening  treatise  I  have  given  reasons  for  thus 
hringing  into  the  category  of  myths  such  literary  fictions  as 
ascrii^e  certain  doctrine  to  a  famons  personage  under 
conditions  which  are  clearly  unhistorical.  The  myth  of 
Osiris  tells  that  he  taught  certain  things^  and  did  certain 
things;  and  no  one  disputes  that  the  entire  narrative  is 
myth.  It  lies  on  the  face  of  the  ease  that  no  one  man 
invented  agriculture  or  vine  culture  or  taught  men  to  be 
civilised.  When ,  however,  we  come  to  a  legendary  personage 
whoae  cult  survives,  or  presents  a  parallel  to  others  which 
survive,  there  is  an  instant  recoil  l^om  such  an  admission. 
Men  are  fain  to  believe,  even  after  giving  up  supematuralism, 
that  one  Moses  invented  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  that 
one  Jesus  invented  the  Golden  Rule  and  ascended  a 
mountain  to  formulate  doctrines  of  forgiveness  and  non- 
resistance.  Bhown  that  all  of  these  doctrines  were  current 
hefore  tlie  period  in  (juestion,  some  men  persist  in  framing 
foi  iiiuliis  uhout  "essential  orij^ni  i,i  liLy,"  thou^^li  the  personage 
to  whom  the  originality  is  a.sciil»ed  is  hut  an  abstraction 
from  the  very  utterances  thus  put  in  his  mouth,  every 
detail  of  the  narrative  in  hand  having  the  stamp  of  didactic 
fiction.  One  must  evidently  reckon  with  a  certain  average 
incapacity  to  assimilate  more  than  a  modicum  of  new  truth, 
and  look  only  for  gi  adual  psychological  adjustments,  taking 
generations  to  accomplish. 

Capacity  may  be  slightly  quickened,  however,  by  a  survey 
of  the  adjustments  made  in  the  past.  The  course  of 
thought,  as  we  have  seen,  is  by  way  of  small  concessions. 
First  men  seek  naturalistic  explanations  for  prodigies  in 
the  Old  Testament :  after  a  time  some  consent  to  see  in 
such  prodigies  mere  myths,  based  on  no  one  historic 
episode  whatever;  the  majority,  however,  still  ascribing 
human  personality  to  many  mythical  personages.  At  this 
stage  the  prodigies  of  the  New  Testament  remain  unchal- 
lenged even  for  some  who  see  myth  in  those  of  the  Old ; 
and  only  gradually  is  the  tentative  critical  process  applied 
to  the  later  stories  also.  Here  the  clinging  to  personalities 

1  PlutMdi,  J.  and  O.  e.  18. 
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is  stronpfest,  simply  l)ec';inRe  of  the  closer  t'motioiiul  relation. 
Much  of  the  delay,  liowever,  comes  of  slieer  failure  to  study 
the  phenomena  of  comparative  mythology.  Dean  Milman, 
for  instance,  was  at  pains  to  ai'gue  that  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents  might  well  pass  unnoticed  hy  contemporary 
historians  among  the  multitude  of  Herod's  barbarities ; 
when  a  candid  glance  at  earlier  forms  of  the  same  story 
might  have  made  it  clear  to  him  that  he  was  dealing  with 
a  common  myth.  So,  only  the  other  day,  we  have  such 
a  candid  and  scholarly  inquirer  as  Dr.  Percy  Gardner 
repeating^  once  more  the  fallacious  explanation,  which  has 
imposed  on  so  many  of  us,  that  an  ass  and  the  foal  of  an 
ass  "  represents  a  Greek  misconception  of  the  Hebrew  way 
of  saying  an  ass  " — as  if  Hebrews  even  in  every-day  life 
lay  under  a  special  spell  of  verbal  absurdity— when  a 
glance  at  the  story  of  Bacchus  crossing  a  marsh  on  two 
asBes,  and  at  the  Greek  sign  for  the  constellation  Cancer 
(an  ass  and  its  foal),  would  have  shown  him  that  he  was 
dealing  with  a  zodiacal  mytli. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  is  l>y  applying  all  the  tests  of 
traditionary  error,  and  l)y  recoj^nising  that  myth  formerly 
so-called  is  only  one  form  of  such  error,  that  we  shall  reach 
a  just  estimate  of  the  hibtorical  value  of  tlie  Gospels,  liaur 
argued,  on  the  wliole  justly,  that  Strauss  s  analysis,  able 
as  it  was,  reached  only  a  nej^ative  result  because  it  did  not 
include  a  comparative  criticinm  of  the  documents  as  such.^ 
By  *'  negative "  he  meant,  not  that  the  argument  was 
unprofitable  because  it  negated  a  popular  belief — an  inept 
commonplace  of  which  Baur  was  incapable — but  negative 
in  the  sense  of  leaving  the  question  still  open :  that  is  to 
say,  that  while  Strauss  offered  grounds  for  rejecting  much, 
he  could  consistently  show  no  grounds  for  retaining  any- 
thing, though  he  claimed  to  do  so.  And  the  documentary 
criticism  which  Baur  began  or  reorganized  turns  out  only 
to  carry  Strauss's  process  further.  Strauss  clung  to  the 
view  that  while  the  early  Jesuists  had  little  knowledge  of 

*  Kxploratio  Kvantjelica,  1H90,  p.  150. 

3  KritUche  UutertuchuHaen  i'tber  die  ktiHoni*cIun  Evatiaelien.  IB47,  pp. 
71-78. 
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the  life  of  the  founder  tliey  had  trustworthy  knowledge  of 
many  of  his  teachin«?s.  But  the  effect  of  the  (locunientary 
analysis  which  Sttau^s  failed  to  make  is  to  leave  us  no 
grounds  whatever  fur  uscrihing  luiy  teaching  in  particular 
to  any  one  teacher  called  Jesus ;  though  it  is  historically 
possihle.  and  not  unlikely,  that  there  were  several  Jesnses 
who  claimed  to  he  Messiahs.  What  is  certain,  (i  jninri  and 
a  iumtt  r'uni,  is  that  the  Oospels  are  no  less  al)solutely 
untrustworthy  as  accounts  of  any  man  s  teaching  tlian  as 
accounts  of  any  man's  deeds,  hecause  they  gathered  up 
both  kinds  of  statemeDt  in  the  same  way.  Baur*s  position 
was  that  of  an  extremely  sagacious  critic — the  acutest  of 
his  time,  j^erhaps — ^who  was  mo\'ing  on  the  true  line  of 
scientific  inference,  but  did  not  live  to  complete  the  long 
journey.  *•  While  everything  mythic,"  he  tells  ur,  '*  is 
unhistorical,  not  everything  unhistorical  is  mythic."*  This 
is  the  last  stage  of  a  pragmatic  definition  of  myth.^  But 
the  way  in  which  unhistorical  statements  get  to  be  believed, 
and  unhistorical  conclusions  to  be  drawn,  is  just  the  way 
in  which  myths  got  to  be  believed,  added  to,  and  pragma- 
tized.  The  psychology  of  all  such  error  is  substantially  the 
same,  and,  l)eyond  convenience  of  descriptive  arrangement, 
nothing  is  gained  by  the  distinction  under  notice. 

As  has  already  been  argued,  the  mythopceic  process  is 
possihle  to  the  human  mind  in  all  periods,  and  is  actively 
carried  on  to-day.  Emerson  forciljly  writes  tluit  Chris- 
tianity "  dwells  with  noxious  exaggeration  about  the  person 
of  Jesus.  The  soul,"  he  protests,  "  knows  no  persons  "; 
and  he  notes  that  ordinary  Christian  lan<Tua[;e  "  paints  a 
demigod  as  the  Urieutals  or  the  Greekii  would  describe 

•  Kritim'hc  fiitermichuufieti,  pp.  Cp.  p.  43. 

*  Strauss  on  this  point  took  up  a  more  scientific  position.  "Every 
unhistorira!  run i :itive»,"  he  writes  in  reply  to  Bntir  in  Dan  T.t  hnt  -fem  /Ur 
das  ilentnt  lu  I'ulk  hrarhtittl  (Kinleit.  iii.  ^  'io,  eiul :  Ate  Autl.  p.  1.3'J),  "no 
mstler  how  it  arose,  in  which  a  i-e)i^ou8  community  see  an  element  of  their 
sacred  oriKinti,  Ijornnsc  of  its  Ix-ingan  absolute expre«ssinn  of  thf-ir  con^titntivr 
f^ngB  and  ideas,  is  a  myth."  The  English  translation  (i.  214;  makes  a 
«u3  meag  of  this  pusafte:--"  Every  hi^orieal  namftive,  however  it  may  have 
arisen,  in  which  n  rolif^ous  community  recognizes  a  component  part  of  their 
sacred  origin  as  being  ojh  absolute  expreanion  of  coimtiiiient  fteliny*  and  con- 
eeptkmit,  ia  a  myth."  The  prineiple  had  been  put  by  Straaw  in  the  fir«t 
luiben  JeiWt  Binlmt.  1 14,  end. 
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Osiris  or  ApoUo."^  Yet  Emerson  himself  had  just  been 
affirming  that  "  Jesus  Christ  belonged  to  the  true  race  of 
prophets.  He  saw  with  open  eye  the  mystery  of  the  soul. 
 Alone  in  all  history,  he  estimated  the  greatness  of 

man...... lie  said  in  the  jubilee  of  sublime  emotion,  '  I  am 

divine  '  "    All  of  which  is  ahsolute  mj  ih,  ab  truly  myth 

ftb  the  other  version. 

As  against  the  later  literary  method  of  lienan  and  Arnold, 
which  consists  mainly  in  putting  aside  the  miracdes  and 
accepting  the  narrative  that  is  hft,  with  the  arbitrary 
exception  of  such  teacbinj^s  ns  seem  unedifying,  it  may 
he  well  to  show  briefly  the  etYect  of  the  scientilic  recognition 
of  all  the  forms  of  myth  in  the  narrative.  Our  analysis 
shows  that  on  the  one  hand  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  on 
the  other  hand  such  prominent  teachings  as  the  Sennon 
on  tlie  Mount,  are  just  as  mythical  as  the  Virgin  Birth,  the 
Temptation,  and  the  Resurrection.  At  the  same  tune,  the 
documentary  analysis  shows  us  that  Jesus  was  at  first 
without  cognomen;  there  was  no  ''of  Nazareth"  in  the 
legend.  In  the  same  way  the  Johannine  discourses  fall  to 
the  ground.  What  then  is  left?  What  did  "Jesus** 
teach?  And  who  was  Jesus ?  ANazarite?  And  if  there 
were  no  Twelve  Apostles,  who  was  there  to  report  his 
doctrine  ?  Seeing  that  Paul  knew  naught  of  it,  how  can 
we  consent  to  suppose  that  later  Ghristists  had  any  real 
information?  Nay,  if  these  insuperable  problems  be  set 
aside,  how  shall  we,  when  delivered  from  the  spell  of 
eitstomary  acquiescence,  continue  to  believe  that  any  man 
ever  made  a  popular  movement  by  enouncing  cryptic 
parables,  most  of  which  arc  proper  oidy  to  the  mitiates  of 
a  fixed  cult,  and  short  strings  of  maxims  some  of  which 
represent  the  last  stretch  of  self-abncfxatinp:  ethic  for 
brooding  men,  and  are  utterly  besund  the  acceptance  of 
any  unselected  populace  in  any  a«;e  ? 

One  realizes  afresh  the  normal  diliiculty  in  even  recog- 
nizing the  problem,  when  one  turns  to  the  notable  work  of 
Dr.  Percy  Gardner,  above  cited.   It  marks  at  some  points 

>  AddrtM  to  the  Heiiior  L'la$$  in  Diciuity  Cvtteffe^  CambrUlun,  183S. 
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ail  atlvaace  on  even  the  positions  of  Dr.  Hatcli,  aiul  it 
frequeiitiy  lays  down  sound  caveats.  Yet  innneiliately  after 
thus  stipuhiting  that  **  the  hfe  of  the  Master  is  not,  in  an 
objective  sense,  recoverable  beyond  a  certain  point,"^  it 
affirms  that  Francis  of  Assisi  "  was  like  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  in  his  gentle  spirit,  his  boundless  love  for 
men,  his  joyful  acceptance  of  poverty  and  self-denial.  He 
was  fond  of  appealing,  like  Jesus,  to  the  facts  of  tlie  visible 
world,  and  in  hearty  sympathy  with  life  in  all  its  forms/ 
Such  language  implicitly  affirms  that,  however  mythical 
he  the  Gospel  narratives,  we  can  rely  on  the  genuineness 
of  the  %ia.  And  yet  even  in  the  very  act  of  affirming 
this,  Dr.  Gardner  shows  us  that  he  has  tacitly  eliminated 
many  liHfia  for  his  purpose,  since  only  by  a  careful  selection 
of  passages  can  we  frame  the  conventional  effigy  of  a  Jesus 
of  "gentle  spirit,"  with  ''boundless  love  for  men."  Our 
explorer  even  expressly  excludes  certain  Jesuine  dicta  as 
obviously  mxlhical.  Yet  he  tacitly  founds  with  absolute 
euiilidence  on  certain  others.  J)r.  (rardner,  then,  while 
setting  himself  the  highest  standards  of  historical  method, 
has  only  re]>eat<'d  with  a  ditference  the  procechn-es of  Renau 
and  Arnold,  and  has  ignored  Ham  's  reminder  to  Strauss. 

That  this  in  not  done  in  a  merely  incidental  way,  or  by 
passing  oversight,  is  made  quite  clear  by  a  passage  in 
which,  again,  he  pairs  with  Emerson : — 

"  The  (tict  in  that  the  life  of  Jesus  was  the  occAHion  and  the  cause  of 
an  enormouH  development  of  the  spiritiml  fii<'ultie>^  and  perceptions  of 
mcu.  He  found  uh  children  in  ail  that  regHi'dn  the  hidden  life,  and  he 
left  us  mm.  The  writingti  of  hiH  immediate  foUowera  ebow  a  fiilneas 
and  rtpeneas  of  q^iritual  feeling  and  knowledge,  which  makea  the  best  of 
prariofu  reliKioug  literature,  even  the  writings  of  loaiah  and  Plato, 
8t^ni  superficial  and  imperfect.  Vnnn  that  time  onward  (!)  men  in 
Christian  countries  seem  to  have  gained  new  facolUes  of  spirUoal 
observation. . . . "  ' 

For  such  an  affirmation  we  want,  above  all  things, 
evidence :  we  want  to  know  on  n  hirh  of  the  Jesuine 
sayings  the  thesis  is  founded ;  and  why  those  sayings  in 
particular  are  held  to  be  genuine,  l^nt  Dr.  Gardner 
offers  no  justification,  no  explanation :  he  fulminates  his 


»  Work  cited,  p.  172.  «  Id.  p.  174. 


»  Work  cited,  p.  119. 
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formula  an  did  Emerson,  and  there  an  end.  It  may 
well  be  that  even  Dr.  Gardner's  measure  of  defection 
from  the  Myth  will  take  long  to  win  acceptance,  and  the 
present  indictment  of  it  much  longer  still ;  but  I  cannot 
conceive  that,  if  men  continue  to  aigne  the  matter  at  all, 
criticism  can  thus  sit  between  the  two  stools  of  psycho- 
logical habit  and  jadidal  method.  It  mnst  in  time  either 
surrender  nnconditionally  to  the  myth  or  follow  reason. 

Meantime  I  can  bat  repeat  with  insbtenee  and  with 
evidence  that  the  teaching  demigod  is  as  essentially  a 
myth  as  the  wonder-working  demigod.  What  Dr.  Gardner 
de8cril)es  is  but  an  intellectual  and  psychological  miracle  : 
a  l)reacli  of  all  evolution.  If  the  apparition  of  one  teaclier 
could  ihuH  suddenly  bestow  subtlety  of  insi*,'!!!  on  a  whole 
world  before  devoid  of  it,  raisinpf  to  maniioijd  in  a  jjenera- 
tion  a  humanity  which  had  remained  eliildlike  t)nnn<^h  five 
thousand  year?  of  relirnons  speculaiion,  there  nted  surely 
be  no  more  hesitation  over  such  tritles  as  liuman  Partlu-no- 
genesis  and  raising  the  dead,  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary 
at  this  stage  of  thought  to  refute  such  a  theory  of  psycho- 
logical catastrophism,  which  really  throws  back  the  whole 
discusf^ion,  at  this  particular  point,  to  a  pre-scientilic  leveL 
Before  Dr.  Gardner  thus  apotheosized  the  mythic  Jesos 
in  the  name  of  the  historic  method,  Newman,  the  fore- 
most of  the  cultured  and  reasoning  beUevers  of  the  century, 
avowed  that  "  There  is  little  in  the  ethics  of  Christianity 
which  the  human  muid  may  not  reach  by  its  natural 

powers,  and  which  here  or  there  has  not  in  fact  been 

anticipated.'*^ 

But  it  will  not  suffice  merely  to  counter  authority  with 
authority,  even  where  the  latter  has  a  special  weight.  The 
scientific  solution  mubt  lie  in  a  fuller  presentation  of  the 
proof  that  neither  the  h^^iothetic  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  nor 
hia  innnediate  toiiowers  represented  any  special  ori«^nnality, 
whether  of  feeling'  or  of  fancy  or  of  thouf;ht.  A  eonsi>ecLn.s 
of  that  evidence  is  now  submitted,  with  the  chum  that  no 

>  Letter  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  dted  in  the  luttar'k  CUdmi  0/  Chrittianity, 
1804,  pp.  30-31. 
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verdict  can  be  adequate  which  does  not  face  it.  Only,  we 
must  dispose  effectually  of  the  myths  of  action  before  we 
attempt  to  estimate  the  evidence  for  the  doctrine.  So 
little  impression  has  been  made  on  the  general  intelligence 
hitherto  by  the  demonstration  of  mythical  elements  in  the 
Gospels,  that  we  find  even  a  trained  Naturalist,  in  the 
very  act  of  applying  mythological  science  to  the  Christian 
case,  taking  for  granted  the  conventional  '*  biographical " 
data.  The  late  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  in  his  Krolution  of  the 
Lira  of  (iotl,  does  the  excellent  practical  service  of  bringing 
Mr.  Frazer's  theorem  of  the  Vegetation-Cult  in  connection 
with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  crucifixion  and  salvation — a 
step  not  previously  ventured  on  in  any  book,  though  it 
had  been  made  in  Freethought  journals.  Yet  Mr.  Allen 
sets  out  with  the  dogmatic  decision^  that  the  Gospel  Jesus 
was,  "  at  the  moment  when  we  first  catch  a  glimpse  of  him 
in  the  writings  of  his  followers,  a  Man  recently  deceased, 
respected,  reverenced,  and  ^Kjrhaps  worshipped  by  a  little 
group  of  fellow  peasants  who  had  once  known  him  as 
Jesus  the  son  of  the  carpenter.  On  that  unassailable 
Rock  of  solid  historical  fact  we  may  well  be  content  to 
found  our  argument  in  this  volume.  Here,  at  least, 
nobody  can  accuse  us  of  '  crude  and  gi'oss  Euhemerism.* 
Or  rather  the  crude  and  gross  Euhemerism  is  here  known 
to  represent  the  solid  truth." 

It  is  difiicult  to  understand  how  solid  truth  can  l>e  crude 
and  gross  Euhemerism,  which  means,  and  can  only  mean, 
the  blundering  application  of  a  false  mythological  theory 
to  a  given  problem  of  religious  origins.  I  will  not  call 
Mr.  Allen's  Euhemerism  (or  Evemerism,  as  the  word 
ought  to  be  written  in  English)  crude  and  gross ;  but 
I  do  maintain  that  he  has  fallen  into  Evemerism,  in  the 
sense  of  a  fallacious  theory  of  the  origin  of  a  cult,  and  that 
his  assumption,  instead  of  serving  as  a  rock  foundation 
for  his  application  of  Mr.  Frazer's  theory  to  the  Christ 
cult,  is  really  a  mine  which  saps  that.  So  little  critical 
heed   Ims  he  given  to  the  problem  that  he  actually 


»  Work  cited,  p.  16. 
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commits  himself  to  tin:  detail  of  "  the  cari)ent43r,"  which 
eveTi  M»me  sui>ernatiirali8t  critics  have  admitted  to  he  an 
unlii^torieal  additiou,  siting'  that  for  Origen*  the  readinjij 
of  Mark  vi.  H.  which  make>  Je>u>  himself  a  car|>>]it«  i .  was 
not  cauonicah  and  that  thtre  remains  only  the  phrabtj  in 
Matt.  xiii.  55,  for  which  there  i^  no  support  in  Luke  or  John. 
Botli  aHke  are  excluded  from  the  "Primitive  Gospel"  even 
by  the  school  of  Weiss  ;  and  the  rationalistic  criticism 
which  dismisses  Mary  and  Joseph  ae  alike  mythical  must 
needs  disnii^«  tlie  myth  of  Joseph's  avocation.  Naturalism 
mast  found  itself  in  a  more  scientific  fashion  than  this  if  it 
is  to  hold  its  own  against  the  eternal  assault  of  credulity 
and  organized  eeclesiasticism.  The  following  studies,  then, 
are  an  attempt  to  clear  the  ground. 


*  Jffainst  Cekiu,  vi.  96,  fud. 
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Myths  of  Action. 


1.  Thi'  Vin/in  Birth. 


Though  the  mystical  character  of  the  birth-legend  is 
recognized  by  all  who  consent  to  apply  rational  tests  to 
the  Gospels,  it  remains  important  to  keep  in  mind  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  documentary  proof  that  the  myth 
is  borrowed  from  Paganism.  If  that  be  lost  sight  of,  the 
conditions  of  the  composition  of  the  Gospels  cannot  be 
properly  realized.  Strauss  saw  the  birth-story  to  be  myth, 
but  failed  to  note  how  empliatically  it  belonged  to  the 
surrounding  Pagan  world,  seeing  there  rather  analogies 
than  sources. 

Now,  the  Virgin-Mother  myth  is  universal  in  Paganism, 
and  certainly  has  no  recognized  place  in  orthodox  Judaism 
before  the  Jesuist  period.  The  so-called  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  (vii.  14)  could  never  have  been  read  as  an  announce- 
ment of  a  long-distant  Parthenogenesis  by  the  most  insane 
Talmudisni  had  not  the  myth  of  Virgin-birth  first  obtruded 
itself  from  the  Pagan  side.  If,  indeed,  Judaism  was  to 
develop  its  slowly-fornie<l  Saviour-myth  at  all,  it  could 
scarcely  avoid  the  datum  that  he  be  born  of  a  Virgin- 
Mother.  All  the  Saviour-Gods  of  Paganism  were  so 
reputed,  either  in  respect  of  the  mother  being  a  mortal 
while  the  father  was  a  God,  or  in  that  the  mother  too 
was  a  Goddess,  and  as  such  termed  a  virgin  by  way  of 
adoring  flattery,  as  all  male  Gods  were  termed  beneficent, 
whatever  might  be  the  cruelty  of  their  supposed  deeds.  It 
was  perhaps  in  the  same  spirit  that  those  Goddesses  who 
were  specially  distinguished  as  Wrgin,  Athene  and  Artemis 
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and  Pei  sepliuue,  at  times  received  the  title  of  mother  ;* 
hilt  the  couveiBe  wan  a  more  familiar  usage.  Thus,  as 
above  noted,  Here,  wife  of  Zeus  and  Queen  of  Heaven  ; 
Cybele,  the  **  mother  of  the  Gods Leto,  mother  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis;  Demeter,  the  Earth-mother,  who, 
as  such,  equates  with  both  Ceres  and  Yeata ;  and  Yenns 
herself,  were  ail  Yirgin  as  much  as  Isis,  who  wae 
at  once  sister  and  wife  (and  in  a  late  version  the  mother) 
of  Oairisy  and  was  fabled  to  have  been  deflowered  in  the 
vety  womb  of  her  own  mother.*  And  DionjsoB  in  par- 
ticular came  to  figure  indifferently  as  son  of  Demdtdr, 
theMother»  and  of  Persephone,  *' the  Maiden,"  styled  ^^Tviff, 
pnre.^ 

All  of  these  GoddesBee  in  turn  became  associated  with 

the  Virffo  Caslestin,  the  Virgin  of  the  Zodiacal  sphere,  who, 
with  her  extended  branch  or  ear  of  corn,  was,  no  doubt, 
with  other  ancient  hgures  of  fruit-holding  Goddesses,  the 
kernel  of  the  myth  of  Mother  Eve  and  her  apple,  besides 
lencim^  herself  to  the  Je^vis}l  "  prophecy  "  of  the  Messianic 
**  branch."'^  Denu-ti-r  was  Kap7ro<j)opo<i,  and  a/idAAof/jo^s, 
and  xAo;/</><>/yos\  and  <V )/>«s-,  [ho  corn-bearer,  the  slieaf- 
bearer,  the  leaf-bearer,  the  fruit-bearer.  And  as  regards 
the  special  machinery  of  the  Joseph  and  Mary  myth — the 
warning  in  a  dream  and  the  abstention  of  the  husband — 
it  is  a  simple  duplication  of  the  story  of  the  relations  of 
the  father  and  mother  of  Plato,  the  former  being  warned 
in  a  dream  by  Apollo,  so  that  the  child  was  Yirgin»bom.* 

I  StrabovZ.  8.  §  19;  6,  §  9;  Boeckh,  Corp.  Itmr,  Qnee,  88W;  Aristotle, 

eitetl  by  Clement  of  Alt'Xiui<lrit\,  Pmtrepf.  ii. 

*  See  refs.  above,  p.  IbH,  note  y.  Cp.  Fiimicus,  De  Errore,  iv.;  Pcuphyiy, 
De  Almtintntia,  ii.  33;  Looiaii,  fitecn/iViijt,  c.  6;  and  the  Latin  liweiip- 
lion  ill  W^i^•llt,  77/('  Crlf.  the  lloman,  and  the  Saxmi,  4tli  od.  p.  321. 

"  Plutarch,  l»s  and  Osirig,  c.  12.  She  is  Yirgin  as  iilentilied  with  Athene 
umI  PersephoDll.   Id.  ee.  97, 6il.  ' 

*  Tha  association  of  Diony^os  with  Dt'niet^r  is  relatively  Into,  there  Ix-in^; 
no  trace  ol  it  in  the  Homeridiau  hymn ;  but  it  is  oortainly  pre-Christian,  and 
la  only  a  toftngfarenoe  of  tiie  ChUd-God  from  one  GoddMs^Molhar  to  uioihar. 
Cp.  Cicero,  J)e  uat.  deor.  ii.  24." 

*  For  the  figure  of  this  Virgin  as  represented  in  the  ancient  Zodiacs  see,  for 
instance,  the  frontispiece  to  Volney's  liuina  of  Kinpire$,  and  the  plate  in 
Ernest  Bunsen's  Ulam,  or  the  True  Chrintionittj,  1889. 

"  Diof^enes  T,neitiu>.  h.  iii.  c.  \.  ^  1.  It  is  tnie  that  Diofifnes  wrote  in  the 
second  or  lliiid  century  after  Chrii^t;  but  for  this  story  hecittei  (1)  Speubippui», 
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No  less  si;^Muticant  is  the  fact  tlmt  most  of  tlie  few  detiiils 
given  of  the  Vir^'iii-Motlier  in  the  (lospols  are  in  striking 
correR]>on(lence  witli  Pagan  myths.  Early  in  January 
the  Egyptians  celebrated  "  the  Comiii;2f  of  Ibis  oat  of 
Phoenicia/'^  Irom  which  it  appears  that  Isia  was  Biipposed 
to  make  a  joaroey  either  to  bring  forth  Horos  or  after  the 
birth,  as  Mary  goes  into  Egypt.  But  the  bringing-forth 
of  the  God-oluld  while  "  on  a  joamey  is  an  item  eonunon 
to  a  dozen  pre-Christian  myths,  as  those  of  Hagar  and 
Ishmael,  Mandane  and  Gyrus,  Latona  and  ApoUo,  Maya 
and  Buddha,  and  the  stories  of  ^sculapius  and  ApoUonius 
of  Tyana;'  and  the  peculiar  motive  of  the  taxpaying  ia 
ahnost  certainly  derived  either  from  the  Hindu  legend  of 
Krishna  or  ixom  a  cognate  Asiatic  myth." 


I  2.  The  Mythic  Mariet. 

The  first  st^p  of  criticism,  after  recognizing  the  myth  of 
the  Virgin-Birth,  is  to  assume  that  the  mother  of  the 
"  real  Jesus  was  nevertheless-  one  Mary  (Miriam),  the 
wife  of  Joseph.  For  this  assumption  there  is  not  th» 
slightest  justification.  The  whole  birth-story  being- 
indisputably  late  and  the  whole  action  mythic,  tiie  name 
is  also  to  be  presumed  mythical.  For  this  there  is  the 
double  reason  that  Mary,  or  Miriam,  was  already  a  mythic 
name  for  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  Miriam  of  Exodus 
is  no  more  historical  than  Moses :  like  him  and  Joshua, 
she  is  to  be  reckoned  an  ancient  deity  Evemerized  ;  iind 
the  Arab  tradition  that  8he  was  the  mother  of  Joshua 
(= Jesus)  ^  raises  an  irremovable  surmise  that  a  Mary  the 


the   rieplic'w  of  Plato,  whose   Funeral  Banquet  of  PUtto  wrs  extant; 
(2)  Clcnichus'  riinetjtjnc  on  PUito,  which  likewise  belongs  to  Plato's  genera- 
tioii;  ami  (3)  Aiiaxilides'  HUtonj  of  Philosopher*.    The  myth,  as  regarda 
Plato,  is  thus  eviclently  pre-Christian.    Nor  is  it  confined  to  Europe  even  in  ♦ 
rclati  m  to  philoaophfln,  lor  we  find  it  applied  to  Conluoios,  as  to  Buddh*.. 
8ee  above,  p.  190. 
t  Plnteieb,  /.  ani  O.  e,  60. 

«  See  above,  ChrUt  and  Kmima,  pp.  190-4.      -  •  id.  pp.  194^. 
«  Above,  pp. 
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Motliei  of  Jesus  may  have  beeu  woibhipped  in  Syria  long 
befoi'f  our  era. 

It  IB  not  possible  fioiu  tlio  existing?  data  to  connect 
historically  such  a  cult  with  its  congeners ;  but  the  mere 
analogy  of  names  and  ei>ithetH  ^'(hs  far.  The  mother 
of  Adonis,  the  slain  **Lord"  of  the  great  Syrian  cult,  is 
Myrrha;  and  ^[yrrha  in  one  of  her  myths  is  the  weeping 
tree  from  which  the  babe  Adonis  is  bom.  Again,  Hermes, 
the  Greek  I^ot,  has  for  mother  Maia,  whose  name  haa 
further  connections  with  Mary.  In  one  myth,  Maia  is  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,^  thns  doubling  with  Maira,  who  has  the 
same  father,*  and  who,  having  "  died  a  virgin," »  was  seen 
by  Odysseus  in  Hadee.  Bfythologieally,  Maira  is  identified 
with  the  Dog-Star,  which  is  the  star  of  Isis.^  Tet  again, 
the  name  appears  in  the  East  as  Maya,  the  Virgin-Mother 
of  Buddha ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  according  to  a  Jewish 
legend  the  ntime  of  the  Egyptian  princess  who  foond  the 
babe  Mo^^ts  was  Merrih/'  The  plot  is  still  further  thickened 
bv  the  fact  that,  ah  we  learn  from  tlie  monuments,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Ramses  II.  was  named  "NFeri.* 

In  the  matter  of  names,  it  is  of  some  though  minor 
interest  to  recall  that  Demeter  is  associated  in  Greek 
mythology  with  one  Jasius  or  Jasion — not  as  motlier,  but 
AS  lover.'  Jason,  we  know,  actually  served  as  a  Greek  form 
of  the  name  Joshua  or  .Josous;^  and  Jasion,  who  in  one 
story  is  the  founder  of  the  famous  Samothrakian  mysteries,* 
is  in  the  ordinary  myth  slain  by  Zens.  Bat  the  partial 
parallel  of  his  name  is  of  less  importance  than  the  possible 
parallel  of  his  mythic  relation  to  the  Goddess  Mother. 

In  many  if  not  all  of  the  cults  in  which  there  figures  a 

>  Apollodoin?.  iii.  x.  1,  2.  '  Pansivnias  viii.  48. 

■  Id.  X.  30,  citin*.;  the  lost  poem,  The  Ileturn  from  Ilium ;  aee  also  Rcholinst 
•on  (hliftiiteij,  xi.  325. 

*  Pr'eller,  GrUek.  Myth,  i,  869,  foUowing  HeqrohUu-  Cp.Platarch, i.  and  O. 
-c.  61. 

*  Emebins,  Fraparatio  KrttnpeUeat  ix.  97  (Migne,  Ser,  Grac,  ni.  799), 

citing  Artapanii'?. 

>>  Bruf^Msb,  Egypt  uHder  the  PhartwItHf  £og.  U*.  iL  117.  It  is  notewui  tbj 
that  RaniBea  IL  IumI  Beoiitic  blood  in  1dm,  and  intradueed  into  Egjpt  w 
Semitic  institution  of  the  hnn       na\vi;ti<K)n,  Hitt.     Ancient  £^|p(,il.SM* 

*  0<hi*»ey,  V.  125 ;  Hoaod,  Theoyouy^  U(i9. 

0  JofiephuK,  U  AnU  v.  1.  <>  Pnltor,  QtUth.  Mplk,  i,  667. 
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nursing  mother  it  is  found  that  either  her  name  signifies 
*'  the  nurse,"  or  that  becomes  one  of  her  epithets.*  Thus 
Maia  stands  for  the  nurse '"'^  (t/)o</)os')  ;  MyHtta  means 
*'  the  child-bearing  one  both  Dt  ineter  and  Artemis  were 
styled  "  child-rearers  and  Isis  was  alternately  styled 
the  nurse  "  and  "  the  mother."^  Now,  one  of  the  most 
important  details  of  the  confused  legend  in  the  Talmud 
concerning  the  pre-Christian  Jesus  lien  Pandira,  who  is 
conjoined  with  Ben  Stada,  is  that  the  mother  is  in  one  place 
named  Miriam  Mainlala,^  Mary  the  nurse,"  or  "  the  hair- 
dresser."' As  Isis  too  plays  the  part  of  a  hair-dresser,^  it 
seems  clear  that  we  are  dealing  here  also  with  myth,  not 
biography.  In  the  Gospels  we  have  Mary  thr  Magdalene — 
that  is,  of  the  supposed  place  Magdala,  which  Jesus  in  one 
text  visits.^  But  Magdala  at  most  simply  means  a  tower  or 
*'  high  place  "  (the  same  root  yielding  the  various  senses  of 
"  nursing  "  =  rearing,  and  "hair-dressing");  and  in  the 
revised  text  Magdala  gives  way  to  Magadan,  thus  disap- 
pt^hring  entirely  from  the  Gospels.  There  is  no  docu- 
mentary trace  of  it  save  as  a  citadel  so  named  by  Josephus.*^ 
Mary  the  Magdalene,  finally,  plays  in  the  Gospels  a  purely 
mythical  part,  that  of  one  of  the  tinders  of  the  risen  Lord. 
The  interpolated  text  in  Luke  (viii.  2),  baldly  describing  her 
as  having  had  seven  devils  cast  out  of  her  by  Jesus,  is  equally 
remote  from  history  ;  but  it  points  towards  the  probable 
mythic  solution.  Maria  the  Magdalene,  who  in  post- 
evangelical  myth  becomes  a  penitent  harlot,  is  probably 
cognate  with  the  Evemerized  Miriam  of  the  Mosaic  myth, 

• 

'  Cp.  Hesychius,  >».r.  Ammas,  cited  by  K.  O.  Miiller,  Dorian*,  i.  404,  note. 
SeUlen  (/v  h'txi^  Syrin,  Synt.  ii.  cnp.  ii.  ed.  1080,  p.  182)  derives  Animait  from 
the  Semitic  Aijmma  —  mother. 

*  Porphyry,  /v  Ahutiucut'ui,  iv.  Ifi. 

"  Biihr,  Sijinlntlik  dc*  momi/tchen  CiiltitM,  i.  43(».  *  Above,  p.  1G8. 

*  Plutarch,  /.  <inil  ().  cc.  53,  50. 

"  Cp.  Derenbourg,  AVmui  x»r  Vhitttoire  et  Ui  (jroiuaphU  de  la  Pahntitif,  le 
Ptie.  lH<i7,  p.  471,  note. 

'  Jimtrow,  l)kt'umnr]i  of  the  Tnnjumim,  Talmud,  and  the  Midrnthu-  Litera- 
ture, part  iii.  1888,  p.  213ii,  citing  the  Hafjujah,  Ah ;  Sanh.  Vila  :  Saldt.  104/* 
—earlier  e<ld.  Cp.  Reland,  PaleHtina  Illantrata,  lib.  iii.  h.v.  Maudaiji  (ed. 
1714,  p.  884);  Lightfoot,  Horte  Ilehraica- :  in  Luc.  viii.  2  (ed.  1074,  p.  101). 

"  Plutarch,  /.  and  ().  c.  15. 

"  Matt.  XV.  3'.),  A.V.  '<»  }Var»,  xi.  25;  Antiq.  xiii.  23;  xviii.  1. 
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who  also  is  morally  possessed  by  devils,  and  is  expressly 
punished  for  her  sin  before  being  forgiven.  Something 
else,  evidently,  has  underlain  the  pseudo-historical  tale ; 
and  the  Talmndic  reference,  instead  of  being  a  fiction  based 
on  the  scanty  data  in  the  Gospels,  is  presumptively  an 
echo  of  a  mythic  tradition,  which  may  be  the  real  source  of 
the  Gospel  allusions.  In  Jewry  the  profession  of  hair- 
dressing  seems  to  have  been  identified  with  that  of  hetaira 
— the  character  ultimately  ascribeil  in  Cluistian  legend  to 
Mary  the  Magdalene. 

The  Gospels,  coming  into  existence  at  a  time  when  on  all 
hands  asceticism  as  a  religious  |)iiiici|tU'  was  outfacing 
phallicism  and  sexualism,  could  not  admit  of  any  myth 
representing  the  God  as  having  sex  relations  with  women  ; 
though  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  where  he  is  humanly  and 
attractively  pictured  as  the  tender  friend  of  the  sisters  of 
Lazams,  there  is  also  left  open  the  unpleasant  problem 
before  alluded  to.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  the  friend- 
ship with  a  Mary  **  points  towards  some  old  myth  in  which 
a  Palestinian  God,  perhaps  named  Joshua,  figures  in  the 
changing  relations  of  lover  and  son  towards  a  mythic  Mary 
— a  natural  fluctuation  in  early  theosophy,  and  one  which 
occurs  with  u  difference  in  the  myths  of  Mitlira.  Adonis, 
Attis,  Osiris,  and  Dioiiysos,  all  of  wliom  are  connected  with 
Mother-Goddesses  and  either  a  consort  or  a  female  double, 
the  motlier  and  the  consort  being  at  times  identified.^  And 
the  solution  in  the  case  of  the  Jesus  myth  becomes  pretty 
clear  when  w  e  come  to  the  story  of  the  Resurrection. 

As  at  the  beginning,  so  at  the  end  of  the  story,  Mary 
plays  a  mythic  part.  In  the  Gospels,  taken  as  a  whole, 
she  has  two  typic  characters — that  of  the  child-bearer  and 
that  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  mourning  for  her  child  slain ; 
and  at  both  of  those  points  we  have  for  the  legeud  those 

1  One  myihio  sovtroe  of  this  donUe  relation  lies  in  the  eoneeption  of  the 

Snn  God's  connection  with  the  Goddesses  of  Dawn  und  Twilight.  It  was 
equally  natural  to  picture  him  m  born  vj  the  Duwn,  and  as  ttic  lover  who 
leayes  her.  A|j;ain,  he  oooM  m  easily  be  figured  as  bom  of  the  Night,  and 
again  as  the  lover  of  the  Night  or  the  Twilight.  Cp.  Cox,  Mtfthology  of  the 
Aryan  Satiottf,  pp.  33,  211-^;  ^^.lnlUlI  of  Mytfiohyji/,  pp.  W  U7.  The  stocj 
of  CEdipus  maiTjing  hi»  mother  Jocasta  was  thus  mythically  originated. 
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most  decisive  of  all  origins,  ritual  and  art.  No  less  general 
than  the  tigure  of  the  child-sucklin}:,'  (iotl(itss  wm  the  con- 
ception of  ft  mourning  Goddess,  or  Dolorous  "Mother.  In 
the  mvthfi  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  Ishtar  and  Tammuz, 
Cyhele  and  Attis,  we  have  at  iirst  sight  a  non -maternal 
but  in  another  view  a  maternal  mourning  while  Demeter, 
.  wailing  for  Persephone,  was  for  the  Greeks  pre-eminently 
the  Mater  Dolorosa  ;^  and  there  is  a  rather  remarkable 
antieipation  of  the  inconsolable  Rachel  weeping  for  her 
children  **  in  Hesiod's  aoeonnt  of  Bhea  (Cybele)  possessed 
by  **  a  grief  not  to  be  forgotten "  beeanae  of  her  children, 
whom  their  sire  Kronos  had  devoored,^  In  the  cult  of 
Attis  the  weeping  of  the  Great  Mother  over  the  mutilated 
body  of  the  youth  ig  a  ceremonial  feature;^  and  in 
the  saga  which  makes  DSmet^r  the  mother  of  Dionysos  it 
is  she  who  hrings  together  the  mangled  limbs  of  the  young 
God  (U8  Isis  ill  one  story  does  with  Osiris,  and  in  another 
with  Horos)  when  he  has  been  dismembered  by  the  Titans, 
whereafter  she  bears  him  n^'ain.*'  And  most  note- 
worthy of  all  is  the  coincidence  of  the  mourning  of  the 
two  or  more  Maries  with  the  ritual  lamentation  of  the 
"divine  sisters"  Isisand  Nephthys  for  Osiris — a  customary 
fimeral  sen'ice  with  the  Egyptians.'  That  lament  was 
supposed  to  be  made  at  the  spring  equinox,  the  time  of  the 

1  Diodorue,  iii.  59. 

■  In  one  version  of  the  Aphrodite  and  Adonis  myili  Adonis  in  i\  child  given 
by  Aphrodite  in  a  chest  into  the  charge  of  Persephone  (Apollodoni«»  b.  iii. 
C.  xiv.  4);  nnfl  Macrobius  fSat.  i.  21),  describin^j  thr  iui!i<,'r*  of  the  monrninj^ 
Goddeus  tit  Mount  Lil)anu8,  goes  on  lo  ci^pliua  that  it  metins  the  earth  (the 
mo^er)  mooraing  during  winter  for  the  loss  of  the  aim.  It  is  dear  from 
Lnrian'<5ncctTint  that  she  combined  iiuiiiv  Goildcssatti  ilmfcs.  fCp.  Amniiamis 
Marceiiinus,  xix.  i.  11.)  In  the  myth  of  Cvbele  and  Attib,  again,  the  character 
of  tin  " nMrther  ei  the  Ctods,'*  And  her  "love  withont  passion  for  Attie**  (so 
Julian :  the  popular  vinw  wn-,  difTci  ont.  acconlinf,'  to  Arnohiup;,  v.  13  ;  Diodonis, 
iii.  67  i  Luciftn,  iJe  Sacrijiciu,  7),  recall  the  two  Maries  of  the  ChrifitiAO  legend, 
one  the  mother,  the  other  the  penitent  devotee. 

"  Orote  and  Kenan  applj  the  ierm  to  her:  HiUofff  €f  Ortteef  4ih  ed.  i.88; 
Etudet  d'Huitoire  lleliqieuHt  p.  53. 

*  Heaiod,  Theofj.  467. 

'  Arnobius,  Advemu*  OenUif     7;  vii.  343.    Cp.  Diodorus,  ae  leeteited. 

*  Diodorn>,  iii.  (52.  In  another  version  the  Mother  GtHlilis>  Rht-t  i^r  fomis 
the  function  (Cornutus,  I)e  natura  dcorum,  aOi ;  iji  yet  another  Apoiio  does 
it  by  order  of  Zeus  (Clem.  Ales.  Pnirept.  it.  IS)— «  panJlel  to  the  ftmotion 

of  John  in  tlie  Chi  i.-iian  story. 

'  Uecordst  nj  the  JHa*t,  vol.  ii.  pp.  li;i-120. 
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mythic  crncitixion  :  and  it  is  pliiin  that  the  Gohptjl  story 
has  heeu  Huinipulat«-'1  on  suine  such  basis.  In  Matt,  xxvii. 
56,  we  have  as  inounieis  "Mary  Mft<:^<lal(;ne  and  Mary  the 
mother  of  James  nnd  Joses,  atnf  tlio  mother  of  the  sons  of 
Zehedee.''  Here  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses  in  a  crux 
for  the  orthodox,  who  dispute  as  to  whether  she  was  simply 
the  whilom  Virgin;  and  the  difficulty  is  uot  helped  by 
▼erae  61,  where  we  have  "Mary  Magdalene  aud  the 
o0ier  Man/.'*  Since  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  ia  here  not 
mentioned  at  all,  and  nothing  whatever  has  been  said  aa 
to  her  dying  previonsly,  the  inference  ib  that  the  narratives 
of  the  part  played  by  the  women  at  the  reanrreetion  were 
framed  hefitre  the  birth-story  had  become  enrrent.  The 
Mary*mytii  thns  grew  up  from  two  sep^Lrate  roots. 

In  Mark,  matters  are  further  complicated.  Mary 
Magdalene  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  the  less  and 
JoseR  "  are  accompanied  by  Salome  (xv.  40) ;  Mary  Mag- 
daleiie  ami  Mary  the  (mother  ?)  of  Josps  see  Jesui^  buried 
(47) ;  while  IMary  Magdalene  and  Mary  the  (mother?)  of 
Jamt'fi  witli  Salome  bring  the  spicuis  (xvi.  1).  In  Luke, 
again  (xxiv.  10>.  we  have  the  two  latter  Maries  and  -A'a/um, 
not  at  the  cross,  l»ut  at  th«  tomb.  More  complicated  still 
does  the  matter  l>ecome  in  Tohn,  where  (xix.  25)  we  have 
Jesufi'  mother  uiot  named)  and  her  sisU'r  Mary  the  (wife*/) 
of  Clopas,  aud  Mary  Magdalene.  Of  these  variations  the 
orthodox  explanation  is  the  lapse  of  memory  on  the  part 
of  the  clnonielors — a  mere  evasion  of  the  problem.  In 
view  of  all  the  data,  we  may  torn  with  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence to  the  solution  of  an  ancient  ritual  usage,  with 
occasional  variations,  represented  in  pictures  or  sculpture. 
What  we  already  know  of  ancient  ritual  supports  the 
yiew ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  weighty  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  Christian  legend  was  first  set  forth  in  a 
dramatic  worship.^  The  crowd  of  women  who  in  all  the 
accounts  are  represented  as  following  the  God  from  Galilee 
would  on  this  h^-pothesis  be,  equally  with  the  Maries, 
figures  in  a  ritual  lamentation  such  as  belonged  to  all  the 

*  See  above,  ChriH  ami  KrUhfut,  pp.  22 i  2^j. 
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p^an  worships  of  a  slain  Bavionr  God ;  as  in  the  usage  of 
the  women  weeping  lor  Tammoz,*'  which  the  Hehrew 
prophet  denounced  oentmies  hefore.^  And  even  as  the 
Goddess  wept  annually  over  the  image  of  the  heloved  Attis 
or  Adonis  or  Osiris,  figuring  first  as  consort  or  lover  and 
later  as  mother,  so  in  the  early  Jesuist  mystery-dramat 
which  excluded  the  lover-motive,  would  a  Maria  (a  tradition 
from  a  similar  ancient  Goddess-cult)  weep  over  the  image 
of  the  (  rucilied  One,  lij?nrinp  as  his  (U  v  otcd  disciple  ;  till 
the  i'ourth  Gospel,  which  has  no  Birth  blorv,  ami  which, 
elsewhere  as  hevp  spcakinjr  of  Jesus'  mother  without  naming 
her,  introduces  hi  i  as  the  lii  st  of  three  "Nfanes  who  bland 
by  the  cross.  Th(  rcattcr,  pci  liai^s  against  a  reluctance  of 
many  to  ^ive  the  Go<l  an  earthly  inotlier  at  all,  the  myth- 
cycle  rounded  itself  for  tlie  Cliristian  cultus. 

The  ^tindiiuj  of  the  body  by  a  woman  or  women,  in  any 
case,  was  equally  part  of  tlie  cutts  of  Osiris  and  Attis, 
though  there  would  douhtless  be  local  variations,  ns  in  the 
different  Christian  versions.  And  the  crowd  of  women 
followers  is  in  a  general  way  obviously  preeedented  in  the 
myth  of  Dionysos,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  Christism  copies 
at  several  points. 

To  surmise,  in  the  face  of  all  the  mythic  data,  that  there 
va$  a  Mary  Magdalene,  who  with  "the  other  Mary" 
tka^ight  she  saw  either  the  risen  Lord  or  the  angel 
announcing  the  Lord's  resurrection,  is  a  mere  defiance  of 
all  critical  tests.  Kenan,  accepting  the  myth  for  his  artistic 
purposes,  notes  that  Paul  says  notliin^'  ahoiit  the  women  ; 
and  he  implies  a  touch  of  apostoHc  misogyny.  This  is  hut 
critical  ca})rice.  The  rational  inference  is  that  even  the 
late  interpolator  who  made  Paul  ^p-  il^of  Jesus  as  having 
appeared  to  tive  hundreU  at  once,  either  had  not  yet  mut 
with,  ur  (hsl)elievod,  the  "Ma^'daleiie  story,  though  the 
Gospels  were  already  iu  existence. 

1  Ezekiel  viii.  14. 
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§  8.  ne  Myth  of  Joseph, 

Alike  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  n^rthologist  and  from 
that  of  the  believer,  there  ie  at  first  sight  something  of  a 
crux  in  the  legend  whieh  gives  the  "  Virgin  "  a  husband. 
Had  Joseph  figured  to  start  with  as  tiie  father  of  Jesos,  the 
grafting-on  of  the  mjth  of  the  sapematoral  conception 
conld  have  happened  all  the  same,  that  being  after  all  only 
a  new  form  of  the  coiiiinon  Hebraic  myth  of  the  birth  of  a 
sane  titled  chihl  to  aged  parents.  But  tlie  myilacal  father 
appears,  so  far  as  we  know,  siiuultaneoubly  with  the  mythic 
motliei",  albeit  only  to  occftBinn  the  assurance  that  he  is  not 
really' the  father  at  all.  Thus  he  does  not  siren^Mhen  the 
claim  of  tlie  mother's  virginity;  and  there  is  no  ostensihlo 
gromid  for  his  invention.  Apologetic^  might  hereupon 
argue  that  the  detail  is  thus  obviously  genuine  biography ; 
and  even  the  naturalist  mi^lit  1)6  so  led  to  sarmise  that 

the  Gospel  Jesus  bad  bad  a  known  parentage,  and  that 
the  virgin-birth-myth  was  merely  superimposed  on  the 
facts.  All  the  wbile>  however,  there  is  a  decisive  solution 
in  terms  of  mythology. 

The  first  preoccupation  of  the  early  Judaic  myth*maker8, 
evidently,  was  to  present  the  Messiah  as  Ben  David, "  son  ** 
of  the  hero-king,  himself  clothed  about  with  myth«  like 
Gyrus.  For  this  purpose  were  framed  the  two  mythic 
genealogies.  But  it  so  happened  that  the  Palestinian 
tradition  demanded  a  Messias  Ben  Joseph — a  descendant 
of  the  mythic  patriarch — as  well  as  a  Messias  Ben  Pavul. 
^\  V  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  ori<^in  of  the  former 
doctrine,  which  suf:^fjests  a  partial  revival  of  the  ancient 
adoration  of  the  God  Josei)h  as  well  as  that  of  the  God 
I)aoud,  though  it  may  have  l»een  a  tribal  matter.  '*  It  is 
not  likely,"  says  one  scholar,^  "  tliat  the  idea  of  a  Messiah 
the  son  of  Joseph  would  have  its  origin  anywhere  V»nt 
among  the  Samaritans,  who  were  always  eager  to  raise  the 
tribe  of  Joseph  at  the  expense  of  Judah.*'   The  fourth 

>  Natl,  FngtRtnU  ufa  SamaHtan  Turffum,  1874,  lateod.  p.  69. 
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Gospel^  shows  the  occurrence  of  Samaritan  contacts  with 
the  Jeauiet  cult ;  and  the  book  of  Acts  assnmes  that  it  was 
spread  eqoaUy  through  Samaria  and  Judea.*  There  were 
thus  soffident  grounds  for  adopting  the  &Tonrite  Samaritan 
mjth. 

But  it  suffices  ns  that  the  myth  had  a  general  Jewish 
currency.  The  Hebraist  just  cited  summarizes  the  doctrine 
on  the  subject  as  follows :  **  Messiah  the  Bon  of  Joseph 
will  come  before  Messiali  the  Son  of  David,  will  assemble 

the  ten  tribes  in  Galilee^  and  lead  tlieni  to  Jerusalem,  but 
will  at  last  perish  iii  battle  against  Gog  and  Magog  for  the 
sins  of  Jerohoani."^  This,  however,  ovt^rlooks  the  circum- 
stance that  in  two  Tahnndic  passages  the  "Nfessiah  Ben 
David  is  itlentilied  with  the  Messiah  Ben  Joseph,  or,  as  he 
is  styled  in  one  case.  Ben  Ephraim.*  The  ol)vious  motive 
for  this  identiticatioii  would  be  as  natural  to  Jesuists  as  to 
orthodox  Judaists.  The  Messiah  being  ex|)ected  under  two 
names,  a  claimant  with  either  title  might  be  met  by  denial 
on  the  score  that  he  had  not  the  right  descent.  To  make 
tlie  Son  of  David  a  Son  of  Joseph  by  the  plan  of  giving 
him  an  actual  father  of  the  latter  name  was  a  device 
thoroughly  on  the  plane  of  the  popular  psychology  of  that 
age ;  since  the  Davidists^  could  point  out  to  the  Josephists 
that  their  stipulation  was  now  fulfilled  in  a  manner  which 
showed  them  to  have  misunderstood  their  prophecy.* 

The  myth  of  Joseph,  then,  arose  as  a  real  accessory  to 
the  cult.  Once  introduced,  he  would  naturally  figure  as  an 
elderly  man,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  Virgin-myth, 
bat  in  terms  of  the  Hebrew  precedent,  adopted  in  the  myth 

^  John  iv.   Cp.  Luke  xvii.  11.  ^  Acts  viiu  1,  5,  etc. 

•  KtBtl,  M  e{t«d,  p.  70.   Cp.  liMlte,  fHkort  crail  focy  Kethod  rtUh  Hht  Jew^ 

«d.  1812,  pp.  r27-130;  Li^'litf.K.t.  IIkVu  Ilebraictf :  in  Matt.  i.  2. 

*  Tract.  Succa,  fol.  62,  1 ;  Zobar  Chndash,  fol.  46.  1 ;  and  Pesikta,  lol.  02, 
quoted  by  P.  H.  Beiehwdt,  JMattou  of  the  Jewhk  ChrUHmu  to  the  Jew; 

1884,  pp.  :i7-38. 

^  The  passage  duplicated  in  Matt.  xxii.  41-46,  Mark  xii.  35-36,  and  Luke 
XX.  41-44,  hHows  that  there  was  an  anti-Davidic  group  of  Jesuists,  who 
InlenpoUttod  the  Ooqid*  lor  Iheir  special  purpose. 

itennn.  who  has  w  mnnr  p"Ii>ni[««  -.  tnivt  tome  to  nothing  be<:'ftii>t'  of  his 
lawlebji  method,  has  the  uote :  '  Le  uoiu  Ue  Hen  Joseph,  ijui,  tltkim  le 
Talmud,  disigne  V  un  das  liessies,  d<»m«  kttAAMx^  (VU  ieJ€mi,  4dit  Uta. 
p,  74,  noteh  Bat  be  goM  no  farther. 
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of  the  pareuUige  of  John  the  J>aj)ti8t.  He  its  aecorilingly 
rtprcsenti'd  in  the  apocry|)hal  History  of  Josepli  flic 
Carpenter  (cc.  4,  7)  and  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Birth  o£ 
Mary  (c.  8),  tliough  not  in  those  of  the  canon,  as  a  very 
old  man;  and  this  is  the  view  of  Christian  tradition. 
Such  a  concept  might  of  course  very  well  arise  from  the 
simple  wish  to  insist  on  the  point  Ui.-ii  Joseph  was  not  the 
real  father  of  Jesns.  Bat  here  again  there  is  a  presumption 
that  the  detail,  along  with  that  of  the  leading  of  the  laden 
ass  by  Joseph  in  the  journey  of  the  "  holy  family/*  was 
suggested  by  old  religions  oeremonial.  In  the  sacred 
procession  of  Isis,  as  described  by  Apuleios  in  his  Meta* 
morphMfM,  one  of  the  figures  is  that  of  a  feeble  old  man 
leading  an  ass.  It  is  sufficiently  unlikely  that  the  {^reat 
Isiac  cult  would  adopt  such  a  detail  by  way  of  representing; 
an  episode  oiij^iiiutiug  iu  a  receiU  bj.sttm.  Gruuiidsfor  the 
symbolibm  iu  question  may  be  found  in  Plutarch's  state- 
ment^ that  in  the  forecourt  of  the  temple  of  a  Goddess  at 
Sais  there  were  sculptured  a  child,  au  old  man,  and  home 
animal  figures,  the  two  former  standing  dimply  for  the 
beginning  and  tlie  ending  of  life.  Furtlier,  the  Egyptians 
held  that  all  things  came  from  iSaturn^  (or  a  finular 
Egyptian  God),  who  signified  at  once  Time  and  the  Nile,**  and 
was  always  figured  as  aged.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have 
seen  and  shall  see  throughout  this  investigation,  the 
Christian  system  is  a  patchwork  of  a  hundred  suggestions 
drawn  from  pagan  art  and  ritoal  usage. 

§  4.  Tht  Annunciation, 

This  obvious  introduction  to  the  supernatural  birth  is  ' 
anticipated  in  several  pagan  legends ;  but  the  most  precise 
parallel  is  the  Egyptian  ritual  usage  or  standing  myth  in 
regard  to  the  birth  of  the  ldngs»  which  is  fully  set  forth  in 
the  sculptures  on  the  wall  of  ih»  temple  of  Lnxor,  repro- 
duced and  elucidated  by  Sharpe.'  There  we  have  first  the 
Annunciation  to  the  maiden  queen  Mantmes,  by  the  ibis- 

>  I.  ami  O.  e.  8S.  hi.  c.  59.  •  M.  e.  8S. 

«  Egyptian  MyOioU^,  pp.  1&-19. 
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beaded  Thoth,  Logos  and  mesaenger  of  the  Gods,  that  she 
vill  bear  a  son.  In  the  next  scene  the  Holy  Spirit,  Kneph, 
and  the  Goddess  Athor  take  the  qneen's  hands  and  hold  to 
her  mouth  the  crux  antata,  the  cross  symbol  of  life,  thus 
eupernaturaUj  impregnating  her.  In  another  scene  is 
represented  the  birth  of  the  babe,  and  his  adoration  by 
deities  or  priests.  This  was  part  of  the  systematic  deifica- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  kings ;  a  process  which  sometimes 
included  their  being  raised  to  the  position  of  the  third 
person  in  the  prevailing  Trinity ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
customaril}^  involved  the  doctrine  that  the  king's  mother 
was  the  spouse  of  the  great  God  Amun-ra,  wlio  wiis  there- 
fore the  king's  father.  Tliiib  the  post-rauliuc  creed- 
ninkers  of  Alexmidriu  liad  well-tried  m}tli  mati^rial  lying 
ready  to  tlitir  liaiidb  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  system.  A 
little  had  to  ]>e  leit  out;  but  there  waii  small  ueed  to  iuvent 
auythiug  new. 

§  5.  llie  Cace  and  Stable  Birth, 

Forminpr  an  it  does  part  of  the  late  fabulons  introduction 
to  the  third  Gohpel,  the  storv  of  tlio  birth  of  the  God-Child 
in  a  still )!e  is  as  obviously  urihibLorical  as  tlie  rest  of  that 
nmTnti\e.  And,  wliether  wv  take  the  '*  canonical"  story 
of  the  inn-stable  or  the  "apocryphal"  story  of  the  cave, 
which  has  become  an  accepted  Christian  tradition,  we  have 
clearly  an  ill-disguised  adapts tirvn  of  a  widespread  pagan 
myth.*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cave  shown  as 
the  God's  birth-place  at  Bethlehem  had  been  from  time 
immemorial  a  place  of  worship  in  the  cult  of  Tammus,  as 
it  actually  was  in  the  time  of  Jerome  ;*  and  as  the  quasi- 
historic  David  bore  the  name  of  the  Sun-God  Baond,  or 
Dodo,^  who  was  identical  with  Tammuz,  it  was  not  impro- 
bably on  that  account  that  Bethlehem  was  traditionally 
**  the  city  of  David."  In  view  of  these  variations  of  God- 
names,  however,  and  of  the  close  similarities  of  so  many  of 
the  ancient  cults  ;  and  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  mythical 

1  See  above,  Chrni  and  KrMna^  ra.  107-210. 

>  Epiflt.  6S»  ad  PauUnim,        •         Hibbert  Lwtans,  pp.  M^. 
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Joshua,  son  of  Miriftm,  ms  an  early  Hebrew  deity,  one 
form  of  the  Taomiuz  cult  majf  in  pre-Christian  times  have 
been  a  worship  of  a  Mother  and  Child>  Macr  and  Jeans — 
that  in  short  XfariasMjrrba,  and  that  Jeans  was  a  nanie 
of  Adonis.   Sacred  caves  were  abont  as  common  as  temples 
in  Greece ;  and  Apollo,  Herakles,  Hermes,  Cjbele,  Demeter, 
and  Poseidon  were  alike  wor8hipi)e<l  in  them.*   Bnt  above 
all  tiie  j^ieat  cult  of  Mithra,  the  Mediator,  made  a  cave  pre- 
tniiii*  ntly  the  place  for  worshippinfj  its  GchI  ;  and  it  ui;iy 
\>t  tak»  p.  a-  c.  itain  that  lie.  ami  bimilarlr  Tammiiz,  ht-iug 
represente<i  to  \m  lx>ru  on  what  we  now  call  I  hrLstmas  Day, 
would  be  hgored  as  cave-bom.    Hernips  too,  the  Logos  and 
Messenger  or  Mediator,  was  bom  of  Maia  in  a  cave.*  The 
Btahle  iti'  itive,  again,  belongs  to  an  extremely  ancient  mytho- 
iogy.    The  stable-shed,  which  appears  in  the  Catacomb 
scolptnres,  was  probably  pre-historic  in  the  birth-iitoal  of 
Krishnaism,  and  would  seem  even  from  these  very  scnlptores 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Christians  from  Mithraiam.' 
The  adoration  of  the  "  Magi,"  which  as  we  have  just  seen  was 
paralleled  in  the  K^^yptian  hirtli-ritiial,  has  every  m'^u  of 
heing  oritrinally  a  ritual  u^.ag<J ;  and  the  *' ox  and  ass"  of 
Christian  h  ^^end  in  all  i)n>l»ahility  had  tlio  same  orij^in  ; 
as  had  the  legend  of  the  bending  iialni-tree  as  ^^iveii  in  the 
Koran — a  legend  set  forth  in  a  Cataconih  sculpture,  and 
given  with  a  difference  in  an  a2K)cryphai  Gospel,  but  long 
anticipated  in  the  myths  of  the  births  of  Apollo  and 
Buddha.^    So  again  with  the    child  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes  and  lying  in  a  manger.''   That  is  the  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  Babe-God  Hermes  in  Grecian  song  and  sculpture; 
and  equally  of  the  Babe-God  Dionysos,  who  was  carried  in 
his  manger-basket  in  ritual-procession,  and  so  represented 
in  art ;  and  of  the  divine  child  Ion,  who  is  laid  by  his 
mother  in  his  swaddling  ilothes  and  basket  cradle  in  the 
cave  uf  her  nuptials,  and  carried  thence,  cradled,  by  lltMnies 
to  the  temple.*   In  the  Catacomb  sculpture,  the    manger  '* 

*  PaUBftnias.  ii.  23;  iii.  25;  vii.  25;  viii.  L"),  3G,  42;  x.  :^'2. 

*  Hoiuei  idian  Hymn  to  Hcnnes;  ApollodoruH,  bk.  iii.  x.  2. 

*  See  above.  Christ  ami  KrUhna,  pp.  199-218.  *  Id,  pp.  198,  810. 
»  Id,  pp.  1U«,  199,  200. 
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is  just  the  long  basket  or  liknon  of  the  Greek  God-children.^ 

A  similar  ritual,  too,  is  established  by  Christian  evidence^ 
as  hri\  iiii^  flourished  under  the  rtolemies  in  Egypt.  Tlie 
Cliiinimm  PuHcltalt'  represents  that  even  at  that  period  the 
customary  adoration  of  a  virgin-burn  cliild  lying  in  a 
mangel"^  was  an  ancient  mystery  :  and  we  know  from  other 
sources  that  tlie  ban-God  Horos,  son  ot  the  Virgin  Isis, 
was  represented  annually  as  born  at  the  winter  solstice,  at 
the  moment  of  the  appearance  of  the  constellation  Vinin, 
in  the  temple  where  dwelt  the  sacred  cow  and  boll,  of 
whom  the  former,  like  the  Goddess,  was  held  to  be  super- 
natnrallj  impregnated.^  Nothing  in  hierology  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  Christian  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 
is  a  mere  adaptation  of  these  ancient  pagan  materials. 
The  process  of  myth-manufacturing  can  be  seen  goin^^  on 
in  the  Gospels  themselves,  Luke  adding  the  shepherds,  and 
the  conception  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  machinery  of  the  otlier 
versions,  as  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  add  still  more.  Tlie 
shepherds  came  from  the  same  pre-historic  source  as  the 
rest.  They  belong  to  the  myths  of  Cyrus  and  Krishna; 
and  they  are  more  or  less  implied  in  that  of  Hermes,  who 
on  the  day  of  his  birth  stole  the  cloud  cows  of  Apollo, 
himself  a  divine  shepherd,  and  God  of  shepherds. 


§  6.  The  Birthday, 

That  this  must  have  been  placed  either  on  the  25th 
December,  or  on  some  other  solar  date,  soon  after  the  birth 

*  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 

century  this  symbol  survived  in  Protestant  England.    "  Th«  coftin  nf  our 
Christmas  pies,  io  iihape  long,"  says  ^den,  "  is  iu  iuiitatiou  of  the  cratch'* 
{i.e.,  crffehe).   Table  Talk^  art.  Chbutuas. 
2  Above,  p.  202. 

*  In  this  case  the  word  not  Uk)ii>n  hut  phatnP,  the  term  used  in  Luke. 
This  was  the  name  given  in  liie  Hncient  astronomy  to  the  nebula  of  the  con- 
stellation Cancer  (An  and  Foal) — a  farther  oonneetion  of  the  birth-niTlli 
with  at«tronomy. 

*  By  a  ray  of  li^^ht — on  idea  reproduced  iu  pictorial  treatment  of  the  myth 
of  the  Virgin  Hwry.  The  cow  mjth  was  widely  spread.  Bee  nit.  above, 
p.  901,  note  5. 
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legend  took  Christian  shape,  is  obvious ;  and  the  late  recog- 
nition of  that  date  by  the  Church  wbh  simply  due  to  the 
notorious  fact  of  its  having  been  the  birthday  of  the  Sun- 
God  in  half  a  dozen  other  religions — ^Egjptluii,  Persian, 
Fhosnician,  Grecian,  Teutonic.  Only  when  Chhstism  had 
become  as  powerfal  as  these  oonld  it  thus  openly  ontfoce 
them.  Several  sects,  indeed,  long  persisted  in  fixing  the 
day  on  the  24th  or  25th  of  April,  thus  connecting  it  with 
the  vernal  equinox  rather  than  the  winter  solstice,  while 
others  placed  it  at  25th  May  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Eastern  Church  for  centuries  made  the  date  6th  January — 
the  day  now  called  J-lpiphany.^  All  alila-  were  .sular.  and 
were  chosen  on  i\\t  same  principle  as  had  ))een  acted  on  l)y 
the  Platonists,  who  i)laced  the  master's  hirtlnlay  on  tliat 
of  Apollo- — that  is,  either  at  Christmas  or  at  the  vernal 
equinox.  As  Julian  has  explained,  these  dates  varied  in 
terms  of  the  different  ideas  as  to  when  the  year  began  f 
and  the  Christian  choice  would  be  determined  by  the  pre- 
vailing usage  near  the  Christian  centres.  But  even  in 
Palestine  the  day  chosen  had  long  been  a  sacred  one 
outside  the  prevailing  cult.  It  was  on  the  25th  of  December 
(Casleu  or  Chisleu)  that  Aiitiochus  Epiphanes  caused 
sacrifice  to  be  offered  on  an  **  idol  altar  placed  on  the 
*'  altar  of  God  and  from  what  we  know  of  the  persistent 
polytheistic  tendencies  of  the  Palestinians  at  that  and  earlier 
stages  of  their  history  we  may  infer  that  the  birthday  of 
the  Sun-(jod  was  a  weU-known  date  for  them  as  for  other 
nations,  though  after  the  Maccabean  period  it  would  for 
a  time  be  little  heard  of  in  Jewry,  save  among  the  couuti-y- 
people. 

§  7.  The  Manisaire  oj  the  Innocent  a. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  uhhistorical 
character  of  this  story,  which  appears  only  in  the  late 

preface  to  the  first  Gospel,  being  absent  even  fi'om  the 

>  Bingham,  Chr'n<tian  Antuiuititt,  cd.  1858,  vii.  280-2. 

'  Diogenes  La^rtiun,  PUito,  2. 

"  /n  lietje m  Si.h  iittC 90.  8m ftbov*, Ckfut  and  KrMm, ppw  ^77, 179,  natea. 
*  Mmo.  i.  54-4>9. 
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elal)orate  iirtrnitive  of  the  third,  where  the  element  of  ritual 
is  so  obvious  in  the  first  two  chapters.  It  is  simply  a 
detail  in  the  universal  myth  of  the  attempted  slaying  of 
the  Child-Sun-God,*  the  disappearance  of  the  stars  at 
morning  suggesting  a  massacre  from  which  the  Sun- 
Child  escapes ;  and  we  see  it  already  in  the  legend 
of  Moses,  which  is  either  based  on  or  cognate  with  an 
Egyptian  myth.  In  the  second  century  Suetonius  gives  a 
variant  of  the  myth  as  accepted  history  concerning  the 
birth  of  Augustus.'**  But  all  the  available  evidence  in  regard 
to  tlie  Krishna  myth  goes  to  show  that  tlie  massacre  motive 
alreadv  existed  in  Indian  mvthologv  long  before  the  Christian 
era. 

Note  on  the  Moses  Myth. 

I  have  been  challenged  for  saying  that  the  story  of  Closes 
and  the  Hoating  l)asket  is  a  variant  of  the  myth  of  Horos 
and  tlie  floating  island  (Herod,  ii.  15(>).  But  this  seems 
Huftic'iently  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  reign  of  Ramses  II., 
according  to  the  monuments,  there  was  a  place  in  Middle 
Egypt  which  l)ore  the  name  I-en-Moslie,  "  tin-  inland  of 
MimrnJ"  That  is  the  primary  meaning :  Brugsch,  who 
proclaims  the  fact  {Kiijipt  uiuhr  tJn'  Pliarmths,  ii.  117), 
suggests  that  it  can  also  mean  "  the  river-I)ank  of  Moses." 
It  is  very  obvious,  however,  that  the  Egyptians  would  not 
have  named  a  place  by  a  real  incident  in  the  life  of  a 
successful  enemy,  as  Moses  is  represented  in  Exodus. 
Name  and  story  are  alike  mythological,  and  pre-Hebraic, 
though  possibly  Semitic.  The  Assyrian  myth  of  Sargon, 
which  is  in<leed  verv  close  to  the  Hebrew,  mav  be  the 
oldest  form  of  all ;  but  the  very  fact  that  the  Hebrews 
located  their  story  in  Egypt  shows  that  they  knew  it  to 
have  a  home  there  in  some  fashion.  The  name  Moses, 
whether  it  mean  '*  the  water-child"  (so  Deutsch)  or  "the 
hero"  (Sayce,  Hil).  Lect.  p.  46),  was  in  all  likelihood  an 
epithet  of  Horos.  Tbe  basket,  in  the  later  form,  was  doubt- 
less an  adaptation  from  the  ritual  of  tlie  basket-borne  God- 
Child,  as  was  tbe  birth  storv  of  Jesus.  In  l)io<l()rus  Siculus 
(i.  2i))  the  myth  runs  that  Isis  found  Horus  daul  "on  the 
water,"  and  brought  him  to  life  again  ;  but  even  in  that  form 

»  Above,  pp.  18H-9,  101-2.  »  Octanu/t,  c.  94. 
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the  clae  to  the  Moees  birth-mvlh  is  obWous.   And  there  are 

yet  other  Ejr^'ptian  connections  for  tlie  Moses-saga  ;  since 
th-  Kj^vptians  hat!  a  myth  of  Thoth  (their  Lo^zos)  ha\-ing 
slain  Argns  las  liid  Hermes  i  and  having  bad  to  tly  for  it  to 
Ejl^'pt,  where  he  fiAve  laws  and  leaminir  t<.  tlu-  E^v];>ti;ui=:. 
Yet,  curiou>ily  enoufrh.  thi^  myu\  probably  means  tiitii  th<- 
f^iin-Gofi,  who  has  in  theoli:«  r  -loiy  escaped  the  ma-sacre 
of  \}]f'  innoc^'ntvS     ithe  moniiii;:  >t;u>i.  iidw  plays  th*-  >^layer 
on  hinuvu]  ;v(.-eount.  ainct-  ihtr  flavin;,'  of  njany-tyed  Ar«rns 
probably  lutans  the  exiinciiun  of  iht  otar:-  liy  tlie  inorii- 
injj^  sun  (cp.  Enit  ric- David.  IntnuUut'nm^  enth.  AnotLor 
**  Hermes  "  was  son  of  Nilus,  and  his  name  was  sacred 
(Cicero,  /a-  Sat.  Ih  nr.  in.  22  ;  cp.  16).    The  story  of  the 
floating-child,  finally,  becomes  part  of  the  lore  of  Greece. 
In  the  myth  of  Apollo,  the  Babe-God  and  his  sister  Artemis 
are  secured  in  floating  islands  (Amobins,  i.  86),  or  other- 
inrise  Delos  floats  (Pliny,  HisL  Xat.  ii.  89 ;  iv.  22 ;  Macrob. 
jSat,  i,  7 ;  Callimachas,  H^mn  to  Delos,  213 ;  Pindar,  Ftag* 
cited  by  IMiiller,  Dorians,  Eng.  tr.  i.  832;  Lucian,  Dtor^ 
Dialog,,  On  Delos), 

§  8.  Tlic  Bity  Jesus  in  tJw  Temple, 

BtrausB^  has  pointed  to  the  obvious  nntnistworthiness  of 

the  Ktory  of  the  boy  Jesus,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  being  lost 
by  his  parents  and  then  fuinni  in  the  temple,  among  the 
doctors,  astonishing  them  by  his  wisdom.  It  is  found  in 
T;uke  oTily.  As  agaiiihi  those  critics  who  see  in  the  sim- 
plicity and  non-miraculous  character  of  the  story  a  proof 
•of  its  genuineness,  Htrauss  points  to  the  extra- Scriptural 
atories  of  Moses  leaving  liis  father's  house  at  twelve  to  play 
the  part  of  an  inspired  teacher,  and  of  Samuel  beginning  to 
prophesy  at  that  age.  It  was  in  fact  an  ordinary  Jewish 
myth-motive.  But  Strauss  as  usual  has  omitted  to  notice 
Pagan  parallels,  one  of  which  supplies  the  source  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Gospel  story — ^the  losing  of  the  child. 

In  8trabo*s  account  of  Judaea,  after  the  recital  of  the 
<Tri^ek  version  of  the  Moses  myth,  there  is  a  chapter  of 
rotloction  on  .the  operation  of  divine  law,-  where  are  given 

1  Iht*  Lebtn  Jfitii,  Abs.  i.  K.  v.  §  41. 

*  B.  xvi.  c.  a,  §  8S  (ed.  CMaabon,  p.  762). 
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some  (iuotations  tellin^jj  liow  iniioii^  other  episodes  "parents 
went  to  Delphi,  '  anxious  to  learn  whether  the  child  which 
liad  l)een  exposed  was  still  livin<:^,'  while  the  child  itself 
*  had  ^oiie  to  the  teniph'  of  Apollo,  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
its  parents.'  "  The  }>ai}illel  is  not  exact,  hut  the  clue  to 
the  Christist  myth  is  ohvious  enough.  Strabo's  hook  on 
Syria  and  Judaea  was  sure  to  be  read  by  many  Greek- 
speaking  Jews,  sach  as  constituted  the  first  Jesuist  groups; 
and  the  myth  may  very  well  have  been  adapted  direct  from 
his  text,  which  dates  at  least  a  eentury  before  the  Gospels. 
The  Pagan  myth  he  reproduces  may  have  been  reproduced 
in  art ;  bat  as  a  picture  could  not  easily  convey  by  itself 
the  idea  that  the  child  had  been  lost,  the  written  source  is 
in  this  case  the  more  probable*  Jesuists  who  found  Strabo 
astray  in  the  case  of  the  Moses  myth  would  have  no  scruple 
about  adapting  him  in  another  case. 

The  detail  of  the  Christ-child  prophesying  in  the  temple, 
however,  compares  further  with  the  Egyptian  belief  that 
children  playing  in  the  temple  courts  conveyed  prophetic 
knowledge  hv  their  chance  cries.*  And  here  again  we  have 
to  reckon  with  the  fact  that  in  one  part  of  the  Egyptian 
ritual  Tsis  fipjnred  as  wailing  for  the  loss  of  her  rhihf,  the 
boy  lioros.  Lactantnis,  who  giveb  the  detail,"-  nanitrt  not 
Horos  but  OsiriH ;  hut  is  quite  explicit  as  to  its  lu-inj::  a 
hoy  who  is  lost  and  found  again.  The  ritual  occurring  in 
the  temple,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  lost  boy 
should  l)e  found  there*  Thus,  then,  though  the  Gospel 
story  of  the  abnormal  wisdom  of  the  child  Jesus  represents 
a  development  alike  on  Pagan  and  Jewish  lines,  the  story 
of  the  finding  in  the  temple  is  a  specifically  Pagan  myth. 


§  9.  The  Upbringing  at  Nagaretk, 

That  the  location  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem  is 
mythical  may  be  taken  as  granted  by  all  who  recognize 
myth  in  any  part  of  the  Gospel  narrative.    That  the 

I  FlntMcdi,  I.  ami  O.  o.  14.  •  Div.  JimT.  i.  81. 
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^fes^^iah  Ben  Da^'irl  had  to  be  born  in  the  royal  city  of 
Jacbea  was  an  obvious  pre-reqoisite.    The  rationalist 
criticism  of  the  last  generation  accordingly  proceeded  to 
decide  that  since  Jesus  was  not  bom  at  Bethlehem  he  was 
bom  at  Nazareth  ;^  Stratus  pointing  to  the  nomber  of 
instances  in  which  he  is  called  ''the  Nazarene"  in  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts.   And,  indeed,  the  fewhion  in  which 
the  first  and  third  Gospels  speak  of  Joseph  and  ^larv  as 
settling  in  or  returning  to  Nazareth  after  the  birth,  \\  liile 
the  secoiKl  makes  Jesus  come  from  Nazareth  j>)ii-asr\ 
\)o'mtH  natmally  to  such  a  view.    But  when  l\w  t»-\i<  are 
invc'^ti^nitrd  and  tested  down — a  method   w)u"<'h  Strauss 
never  properly  applied — the  resulting  *'  Primitive  Gospel,** 
as  thus  far  educed  by  inquirers  anxious  to  pre8er\'e  what 
they  can,  presents  a  Jesus  without  any  cognomen  whatever,* 
even  as  do  the  Epistles.   And  any  reader  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  check  down  the  references  to  Nazareth  in  the 
first  Gospel  as  it  stands  will  find  that  for  the  Ebionites^ 
who,  as  we  know,  had  not  the  first  two  chapters,'  there  was 
there  no  mention  either  of  Nazareth  or  of  Jewn  the  ^^Xazarite^* 
or  Xazanuf.    Beginnin*»  with  the  third  chapter,  we  find 
(/•.  IB)  only  "from  Galikt;"    where  Mark   has  ''from 
Nazareth  of  Galilee."    In  iv.  18.  again,  we  have  a  plain 
inter})olation  in  the  phrase  "  leaving  Nazareth,"  since  that 
place  is  not  previously  mentioned  ;  while  in  Luke  (iv.  16) 
the  similar  introduction  of  Nazareth  is  no  less  clearly 
spurious,  being  actually  introdnc  cd  by  mistake  too  early  in 
the  chapter,  so  that  it  tells  of  the  doings  at  Capemaom 
(r.  23)  before  the  visit  to  Capernaum  is  mentioned,  and  we 
go  on  to  read  (v,  31)  of  "  Capernaum,  a  city  of  Galilee," 
after  the  interpolated  mention  of  it.   No  more  fiagrant 
interpolation  exists.   There  now  remains  in  the  first  Gospel 
only  one  more  mention  of  Nazareth,  and  that  is  in  the 
passage  (xxi.  11)  where,  on  Jesus  entering  Jerusalem  seated 
on  the  ass  and  the  ass's  colt,  **  the  multitudes  saul,  This  is 

>  So  Shrauaa,  First  Lehen  Jem,  Abs.  i.  K.  iv.  §  39  (4te  Aufl.  i.  301);  Seoond 
Lehini  -Jr^'i,  B.  i.  31;  ii.  Kap.  i.  $  M  (3(e  Aufl.  pp.  m,  m);  Benui, 
l  ie  lie  J*-»it>t,  ch.  ii. 

*  See*  for  iiiBtance,  the  work  of  Mr.  Jolley,  before  oitod. 

*  EpipbAniUB,  Afftiiiut  Herene*,  xxz.  18, 14. 
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the  prophet  Jesus,  from  Nazareth  of  Galilee  " — a  myth 
within  a  myth.  The  passage  cannot  have  been  in  the 
early  Gospel,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  bad  no  previous 
mention  of  Nazareth ;  and  it  is  quite  eertain  that  no 
Galileaa  prophet  ooiUd  thus  have  been  aoclaimed  at 
Jentsalem. 

There  remains  in  the  first  Gospel  the  solitary  passage 
(zzn.  71)  which,  in  conformity  with  the  superimposed 
second  chapter,  speaks  of  Jesus  the  Nazarite.^  Here* 
again,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  narrative  is 
unhistorical,  the  passage  in  question  is  impugned  by  the 
immediately  previous  oeeurrenee  of  the  same  episode,  in 
whieh  the  phrase  is  Jesus  the  Galilean."  One  maid 
havin;^  said  that,  another  must  be  made  to  say  "Jesus  the 
Nazarite  "  or  Nazarene.  The  whole  passage  is  either  one 
more  lat«  interpolation  or  a  series  of  such,  and  we  shall 
sec  reason  to  regard  the  similar  passage  in  Mark  as  the 
original. 

In  the  fourth  Gospel,  again,  while  JesuR  is  thrice  called 
"  the  Nazarite,"  he  is  never  called  the  Nazarene";  and 
the  only  passage  in  which  Nazareth  is  mentioned  (i.  45,  46) 
is  plainly  interpolated  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  early 
allusions  in  ^latthew  and  Luke.  Philip  is  made  to  tell 
Nathaniel  that  we  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the 
law,  and  tlic  i  i  ophets,  did  write,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son 
of  Joseph";  whereupon  Nathaniel  asks,  "Can  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Nasareth?*'  The  whole  episode,  which 
is  nakedly  fictitious,  is  alien  to  the  synoptics ;  and  its 
spuriousness  lies  on  the  lace  of  the  text.  The  narrative 
runs  that  "  on  the  morrow,"  after  John  has  been  approached 
by  tite  priests  (v.  29),  Jesus  goes  to  John ;  that  **  again  on 
the  morrow "  (r.  85)  John  sees  Jesus  and  calls  him  the 
Lamb  of  God  ;  that  yet  again  "  on  tiie  morrow"  Jesus  goes 
into  Galilee — meeting  Philip ;  while  finally  (ii.  1)  **  the 
third  day  there  was  a  marriage  m  Caiia  of  Galilee.''    A  day 

'  Thr  Revised  Vcihioti  unjustifiably  reads  in  this  place  '*  Nftznrene,"  when 
the  lievisers'  own  Gr«^k  tijxt  teadii  uol  Na^a/^^ros*  but  No^OD/MXtOSi  ^6 
standing  term  for  Nazarite  in  the  Old  Testament. 
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hoA  fj—n  i:  '*^ rf'.4^'l.^  At  the  close  of  the  fourth  Go?5pel» 
fiomlhr,  the  addition  of  the  Nazarite  lo  the  infichption  oii 
the  cross  is  idmiUedlT  the  hA  stroke  in  the  creation  of 
th^  partiealar  mTth«  sinee  none  of  the  svDoptice  have  it* 
thoagh  John  alleges  that  this  title  thereloiB  reed  many 
of  the  Jews.'' 

Tfaoe,  then,  "  Neiareth/'  to  begin  «ith«  diBeppeara  irom 
the  corrected  teit  of  the  first  end  fourth  Gospels,  and  frofm 
one  passa^re  of  the  third.    There  remain  in  Luke  only 

(li  the  meiiUoii  of  N  azareth  in  the  purely  mythical  prehide, 
which  represents  a  lau-r  sta^e  of  Jesui^m  than  even  the 
prelude  j:rafte<l  on  Matthew  :  and  *2)  the  mention  in  the 
late  myth  oi  tlie  child"?  visit  to  the  temple — neither  of  tiiem 
admissible  as  an  instance  of  any  early  l>iographical  datum. 
We  are  left  facing  the  occonence  of  Nazareth  and  the 
use  of  the  cognomen  Nazarene in  Mark;  the  use  ol 
both  Xazarene  "  and  Xazarite'*  in  Luke;  and  the  use 
of  Nazarite  "  in  the  Johannine  story  of  the  captore.  Mark, 
in  the  Greek  text  agreed  npon  by  the  English  revisers,  has 
Nazarene  "  foor  times — a  significant  drenmstance,  since 
in  two  of  the  instances  Matthew,  and  in  the  others  Lake,  fail 
to  correspond,  though  in  one  Luke  is  interpolated  in  Mark's 
terms. 

In  (a)  Mark  i.  24  the  demoniac  cries  thou  Jesus  the 
Nazarene  "  (not  **  of  Nazareth,"  as  the  revisers  translate)  ; 
(h)  in  X.  46  the  l)Und  heg^^ar,  bemg  told  that  "  Jesus  the 
Nazarone  "  is  passing,  cries  "  Jesus  thou  son  of  David 
(r)  in  xiv.  67  the  maid  says  "the  Nazarene>  Jesus and 
{(f)  in  xvi.  6  the  angel  says  "  Jesus  the  Nazarene.'*  In 
Luke  textually  duplicates  Mark,  and  the  others  have 
nothing.  In  b,  Matthew  (xx.  80)  has  no  mention  of  Nazarene 
or  Nazareth ;  while  Luke  (xviii.  87)  has  '*  Jesus  the  Nazar- 
ife.*'  In  c,  where  Mark  at  the  outset  makes  the  maid  say 
"  Nazarene/'  and  does  not  repeat  the  episode  or  the  term, 
Matthew  as  above  noted  makes  one  maid  say  "  the  Galilean/' 
and  another  **  the  Nazarene      while  Luke  (xxii.  50,  If.)  has 

'  That  this  was  later  recognized  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  sxt.  S 
Nathaniel  is  Huddenly  made  "of  Cunii  Id  Onlilee,"  in  order  to  make  one  dlj 
of  this  epiiiode  and  that  of  the  marriage  miracle. 
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the  maid  and  a  manservant,  but  no  mention  of  Nazareth  or 
of  Jesus  with  any  cognomen,  though  Peter  (r.  59)  is  called 
a  Galilean.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  has  two  uses  of 
"the  Nazan7c  "  in  his  story  of  the  capture  (xviii.  5,7), 
where  the  synoptics  have  no  such  passage.  Finally,  Luke 
stands  absolutely  alone  with  the  Emmaus  story  (xxiv.  13,  flf.), 
in  which  (r.  19)  some  MSS.  have  "  Nazarite,"  and  some 
"  Nazarene."  This  being  unquestionably  a  late  addendum, 
the  Gospel  evidence  for  '*  Nazarene "  is  now  narrowed 
down  to  Mark. 

The  peculiar  consistency  of  that  Gospel  in  using  the 
term  *'  Nazarene"  may  stand  prima  facie  either  for  special 
biographical  knowledge  or  for  a  deliberate  adjustment, 
which  has  been  only  slightly  imitated  in  the  others.  And 
when  we  note  that  in  cren/  instance  the  cognomen  is  used 
in  a  mythical  narrative,  leaving  only  the  bare  solitary 
dictum  in  the  first  chapter  that  "  Jesus  came  from  Nazareth 
of  Galilee  and  was  baptized  of  John,"  how  can  we  hesitate 
between  the  alternatives  ?  The  fact,  shown  by  Tischendorf, 
that  the  form  ''Nazarene"  is  supported  mainly  by  the 
Latin  MSS.,  points  to  a  deliberate  control,  a  reduction  to 
quasi-consistency  of  the  chaos  that  had  been  set  up  by  the 
epithet  '*  Nazarite  "  and  the  place-name  Nazareth.  Even 
Luke  does  not  conform  save  in  one  instance  to  the  redac- 
tion ;  a  circumstance  which  excludes  the  plea  of  "  special 
biographical  knowledge  "  for  the  second  Gospel.  We  come 
down  then  to  the  following  facts  and  inferences  : — 

1.  The  earliest  texts  told  only  of  a  Jesus,  knowing 
nothing  of  Nazareth,  and  saying  nothing  of  his  being  a 
Nazarite.    Such  is  the  position  of  Paul. 

2.  After  Paul,  Jesuism  appears  to  have  become  associated 
with  the  old  sectarian  or  ascetic  usages  of  Nazarism.  It  is 
doubtful  whether,  to  begin  with,  the  forms  Nazarene  and 
Nazarite  had  the  same  force,  or  whether  the  name  Nazarene 
was  set  up,  on  the  basis  of  the  "  Netzer  "  or  Nazareth  myth, 
to  distinguish  non-Nazarite  Christians  from  Nazarites. 

3.  After  a  time,  anti-ascetic  groups  (see  below,  Second 
Division,  §  1)  probably  sought  to  counter-check  Nazarism 
by  giving  a  new  quasi-historical  basis  to  the  term  Nazarene  : 
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that  is,  they  invented  the  myth  of  the  upbringing  of  Jesus 
at  Nazareth.  This  then  is  prohabiy  a  later  and  not  an 
earlier  myth  than  that  of  the  birth  of  Bethlehem,  arising  in 
the  order  in  which  the  narrative  developes  in  Matthew.  It 
18  syetematically  imposed  on  Mark  by  (probably  Roman) 
methodizers,  who  here  ignore  the  Bethlehem  myth,  simply 
because  that  retains  the  old  ooninsion  by  suggesting  that 
Jesus  was  NMiormo$  rather  than  "of  Nasare^/*  If 
"Nasareth"  or  "Nasaret,"  the  common  form,  be  the 
proper  spelling,  the  adjeetiTe  should  have  been  NatarettdoM^ 
or  something  similar  retaming  the  t.  The  modem  name 
of  the  village  (Nasrah),  which  drops  fhe  t,  and  the  oocft^ 
sional  reading  "  Kasara,'*  nu^  stand  for  flie  mere  phonetie 
decay  that  is  so  common  in  names.  But  if,  as  Keim 
argues,  the  true  Hebrew  place-name  was  Xvtzcr  or  Xezra, 
then  the  general  adoj^tion  of  tlie  fonu  Nazareth  points  to  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  make  a  new  basis  for  **  Nazarene  " 
witliout  coming  too  close  to  the  Hebrew  A'ai'ir=Nazarite, 
or  Xctzcr  —  '*  the  branch,"  forms  which  would  always 
suggest  tliat  the  geographioal  pretence  was  spurious  or 
nustakeii. 

This  view  of  tlie  process  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
phenomena  of  the  text  of  the  book  of  Acts.  There  there 
ocenr  (1)  six  mentions  of  Jesus  the  Nazarite/'  and 
(2)  one  mention  of  Nazaretli  (x.  (87)  88)  :^  there  is  no 
instance  of  Nazarene."  And  the  mention  of  Nazareth  ia 
plainly  spmioos,  being  thrust  into  an  invertebrate  sentence 
over  and  above  a  previously  complete  chameterisation  of 
Jesns— all  in  a  mythical  (though  early)  discourse  by  Peter. 
The  book  of  Acts,  then,  throoghont  calls  Jesns  fhe  Naiainfey 
as  Mark  throughout  calls  him  the  Naiarene;  and  fhe 
probable  solution  is  that  the  compilers  of  the  Acts  made 
Jesus  a  Nazarite  because  for  them  his  following  were  now 
known  as  Nasarites ;  while  the  methodizing  redactors  of 
Mark,  having  decided  to  ground  that  term  on  the  phice- 
name  Nazareth,  took  the  form  Nuzaiene  as  being  more 

I  The  revisers,  as  usaal,  obsonre  the  eridcnoe  hj  Ufiiiig  tlia  loim  **of 

Kazareth"  throughout. 
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The  problem  as  to  how  the  Jeeoist  eolt,  which  lor  Paul  has 
no  oonneetion  with  NasaritiBm,  came  to  he  associated  with 
that  institation,  beloiigs  strictly  to  the  later  historical  part  of 
our  inqniry.  It  may  here  he  pointed  ont,  however,  that 
while  the  Jesaists  might  develop  into  "  Nasarites  by  way 
of  using  as  their  symbol  the  prophetic  Nasar  **  or  Davidie 
"Branch**  ol  Isaiah,  talran  in  a  general  Messianic 
there  is  a  very  important  special  clae  to  sach  a  departure 
in  the  Old  TeBtament  legend  of  Jesus  the  High  Priest,  who 
ill  Zechmiah  (iii.  1-8;  vi.  11-18)  figures  as  "  the  Branch" 
(lit.  "  the  sprout'*)  and  plays  a  quasi-Messianic  part,  heing 
doubly  crowned  as  priest  and  king.  Here  arises  a  fresh 
probltim.  The  crucial  text,  Matt.  ii.  2B,  refers  to  a  prophecy 
that  the  ^Fessiah  shall  lie  caiied  Xasorauts  (Heh.  Xicir)  ; 
and  the  only  })rophetic  saying  to  which  it  can  he  atlaclied  in 
that  in  Isaiah,  xi.  1,  predicting  that  a  Brancli  "  {nazar,  or 
netzer)  shall  come  from  the  roots  of  Jesse.  In  Zechariah  the 
Hebrew  word  is  notnetoer,  bat  toemoc^;  bat  it  is  perfectly 
possibie  that  the  word  netzer  was  commonly  nsed  in 
reference  to  that,  and  that  in  the  lost  Aramaic  paraphrase 
the  same  word  may  have  been  used  to  render  the  two 
passagee.^  That  the  Umnuk  oi  Zechariah  was  held  to 
point  to  the  Messiah  equally  with  the  netzer  of  Isaiah  is 
made  certain  by  the  Chaldean  exegesis  of  Zechariah,  which 
in  ch.  iii.  8  gave  "a  Messiah,**  and  in  vL  12  "a  man 
whose  name  is  Messiah/**  Here  then  was  an  early 
Messianic  Jesos  who  coold  specially  be  described  as  Naxir 
or  Kasarite»  in  the  sense  of  being  the  mystic  **  branch  ** 
of  Isaiah.  It  may  then  have  been  an  express  reversion  to 
the  symbolism  associated  with  this  priestly  aiul  Messianic 
Jesus  that  Paul  denounced  as  the  introduction  of  "another 
Jesus  whom  we  did  not  preach."  And  the  fact  that  there 
are  nigns  of  tampering  with  the  passage  Zcch.  \'i.  11,  which 
would  appear  to  have  originally  made  Zerubbabei  wear  one 

>  See  this  argued  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  The  Qotpel  according  to  tJu  Hehnwt, 
187H,  p.  33. 
a  G«hen,  m  loe. 
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oi  the  two  erowns,^  points  to  some  special  pre-Christian 
movement  associated  with  the  Jesus  of  Zechariah.  ^Miat 
its  nature  was  we  cannot  tell;'  bat  the  &ct  that  the 
Mazdean  item  of  the  ''seven  eyes"  is  assoeiated  alike 
with  the  Jesus  of  Zechariah  (iiL  9)  and  the  Judaic  JeaiiB 
of  the  Apocalypse  (v.  5-6)  suggests  some  continaoiu 
Messianic  idea.  For  the  rest,  it  is  arguable  that  the 
rise  of  a  special  type  of  Nazir,"  professedly  named 
itftur  the  n>  f:,  r  of  Isaiah  and  Zechariah,  may  have  been 
the  true  origin  of  the  form  Xazarene  as  distinct  from 
Kazaiite.' 

'Whether  or  not  this  theory  of  the  line  of  evokition  l>e 
sound,  there  can  be  no  pretence  that  there  remains  any 
tolerable  foondatiou  for  the  belief  that  the  Gospel  Jesas 
was  a  person  bom  at  Nazareth.  Even  if  he  had  been»  it  is 
obviously  unlikely  that  his  late  followers  (his  disciples  are 
not  BO  named  anywhere,  and  Paul  never  uses  the  term) 
would  be  called  alter  the  small  village  of  his  birth,  when 
practically  none  of  his  teaching  had  been  done  there.  The 
known  historical  use  of  the  term  "  Galilean  "  to  describe 
certain  sectarian  or  fanatical  groups,  excludes  any  such 
proceeding ;  and  as  there  were  ah-eady  the  numerous 
Nazarites,  the  allej^ed  geo^rai)hical  name  for  the  Jesuists 
would  have  been  a  most  rrratuitous  confusion,  quite  alien  to 
popular  habit.  But  there  is  positively  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  prophetic  and  cult-founding  Jesus  was  born  at 
Nazareth.  To  adhere  to  that  view  is  merely  to  defy  all 
the  critical  tests. 

^  Cp.  Bobertson  Smith,  The  Old  Tetttaiuent  in  the  Jewitk  Church,  2ad  ed. 

*  It  is  noteworthy  that  Josephus  namt  s  four  J(;siibm  who  were  high-priests. 
Of  these,  one  wns  a^prived  by  AntifK-hus  Epiphiines,  and  another  by  HenKl. 

"  A  special  contit^ction  between  NnzaiititirD  and  the  Messianic  belief,  how- 
ever, la  indicated  by  the  fact  that  vows  were  made  **to  be  a  Nazaritc  when 
the  son  of  David  will  coniP,"  and  that  such  vowers  npponr  to  haveWn  free  to 
driuk  wine  on  Babbatha,  but  not  on  weeic-days.  Tract.  Eiruvin,  fo).  43,col.  3, 
elted  by  Henhon,  Oeaeth  «Uh  a  Tatmudieat  Commentary,  Eng.  tr.  p.  472. 
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§  10.  The  Temptation, 
I. 

While  the  bh*th  of  the  God  is  seen  to  be  part  of  the  folk- 
lore of  Europe  as  well  as  of  Hindostan,  the  Temptation  of 
the  God  is  a  myth  of  a  specifically  Oriental  stamp,  and  is 
not  to  be  found  in  that  form  in  Hellenistic  mythology 
before  the  rise  of  Christism.  The  latter  myth,  however, 
turns  out  to  be  at  bottom  only  a  variant  of  the  former, 
different  as  the  stories  are ;  and  the  proof  is  reached 
through  certain  Hellenic  myths  of  which  the  origin  has 
not  hitherto  been  traced.  There  is,  however,  no  more 
instructive  instance  of  myth-evolution. 

In  its  Christian  form,  the  Temptation  story  is  a  fairly 
close  analogue  of  part  of  the  Temptation  of  Buddha  ;^  and 
it  has  a  remoter  parallel  in  the  Temptation  of  Zarathustra,* 
both  of  which  myths  have  been  accounted  for  by  M. 
Darmesteter  as  originating  independently  from  the  nature- 
myth  of  the  temptation  of  Sarama  by  the  Panis  in  the  Rig 
Veda.*  As  the  first  part  of  the  13uddhist  story  has  every 
mark  of  a  nature-myth  representing  the  8un-God  as 
assailed  by  the  storm-spirits  at  the  outset  of  his  career, 
this  or  some  other  Hindu  derivation  for  that  idea  seems 
likely  enough  :  and  the  Christist  myth  might  fairly  be 
regarded  as  a  later  sophistication  of  the  same  fancy.  There 
are  decisive  reasons,  however,  for  concluding  that  the 
Christian  story  was  evolved  on  another  line ;  and  in 
tracing  that  we  may  see  some  reason  to  surmise  a  non- 
Vedic  origin  for  the  Zoroastrian  form. 

The  first  clue  lies  in  the  detail  of  the  **  exceeding  high 
mountain  "  of  the  first  and  third  Gospels,^  for  which  we 
have  a  marked  parallel  in  a  minor  Greek  myth.  In  a  story 
of  the  young  Jupiter  given  by  Ennius  in  his  translation  of 
the  Sac  ml  Histitn/  of  Evemeros,  and  preserved  for  us  by 

>  Rhv8  Davids,  lituldhhm,  pp.  3(>-37  ;  lUuldhitt  liirth  Stvria,  i.  84,  UG-lOl, 

*  ZcndAventa,  Vetulidad,  ¥a,rn.  xix.  §  1. 

*  Onnuzd  et  Ahrinum,  pp.  195-203. 

*  Matt.  iv.  8;  Luke  iv.  5.     In  the  Revised  Version  the  '*  hi«h  mountain  " 
Is  deleted  from  the  passage  in  Luke,  as  not  being  in  the  oldest  MSS. 
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the  Christian  Father  Lactantius,  **  Pan  leads  him  [Jove] 
to  the  mountain  which  is  called  the  pillar  of  heaven  ; 
whereupon  he  ascended  it,  and  contemplated  the  lands 
afar;  and  there  in  that  mountain  lie  raises  an  altar  to 
CoeluB  [or  Heaven] .  On  that  altar  Jupiter  first  sacrificed  ; 
and  in-  that  place  he  looked  up  to  Heaven  as  we  now  call 
it/'  etc.^  This  myth  itself,  as  we  shall  see,  is  in  all  likeli< 
hood  framed  to  explain  a  picture  or  sculpture ;  but  taken 
as  a  starting-point  it  would  clearly  suffice,  when  repre- 
sented either  dramatically  or  in  art,-  to  give  the  Christists 
the  hasis  for  their  story. 

Pan,  heinf^  figured  with  horns  and  hoofs  and  tail,  repre- 
sentB  the  Devil  as  conceived  hv  CliriHtians  from  time 
immemorial.  As  the  Terror-Striker,  Pan  had  already  even 
for  the  Pagans  a  formidable  side,  which  readily  developed 
itself.  Satan  showing  Jesus  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  asking  to  be  worshipped,  is  thus  merely  an  ethical 
adaptation  of  the  Greek  stofy.  Any  representation  of  that 
would  show  the  young  God  standing  by  the  Demon  and  the 
altar  on  the  mountain  top;  and  to  a  Christian  eye  this  could 
mean  only  that  the  Devil  was  asking  to  be  worshipped  in 
return  for  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  to  which  he  was 
pointing ;  though,  for  a  i'agan,  ran  was  in  his  natural 
place  as  the  God  of  mountains.*  The  oddest  aspect  of  the 
Christian  story  is  the  naif  recognition  of  Satan's  com]>l*^te 
dominion  over  the  earth — another  of  the  manv  illustratiunb 
of  the  perpetual  lapse  of  Semitic  and  other  ancient 
monotheism  into  dualism.  But  as  such  an  extreme 
conception  of  the  power  of  Satan  is  not  normally  present 
in  the  Gospels,  the  episode  in  question  is  the  more  likely 
to  have  been  fortuitously  introduced* 

It  would  further  eonnect  with  the  zodiacal  astrology  of 
the  period ;  for  just  as  Jesus  at  the  fatal  turning-point  of 

*  Laotaakius,  Divine  In»tUuteg,  i.  11. 

*  No  monnment  described  by  K.  0.  MoUer  in  his  Ancient  Art  is  strictly 
identical  with  the  description  josl  cited ;  bot»  as  ire  shall  ise  bdow,  Pan  is 

pictured  the  tencher  of  Olymput,  the  moiintnin  of  Zeus,  and  personified  as 
a  youth,  und  again  lui  beside  Apollo  on  Mount  Tmolus.  It  was  ail  the  »ame 
myth-cycle ;  and  Pan  with  ZeoB  <m  QHpapM  oonld  Mwily  be  ooneeived  m 
Pan  beside  the  personified  Oljmpiu. 

*  Homeridian  Hymn  to  Pan, 
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his  career  appears  on  the  two  ashes  of  the  sign  of  Cancer, 
so  he  would  be  associated  at  the  outset  with  Capricorn, 
which  leads  the  sun  from  the  lowur  pU^ces  {ah  in/emis 
paHihm)  to  the  highesi,"  and,  in  virtue  of  the  goat  nature, 
proceeds  always  from  low  places  to  the  highest  rocks. 
With  Capricorn,  Pan  "the  Goat-God*'  was  primarily 
identified  through  his  goat-legs ;  but  he  is  farther 
directly  associated  with  the  oonstellation  in  the  myth 
in  whieh  he  strikes  a  Panic  terror  into  the  Titans  when 
they  fight  with  Jupiter,  and  in  the  other  in  which  Fan 
eipiessly  takes  the  form  of  a  goat.' 

But  tiie  symbolic  doe  leads  os  farther  still.  In  Attica 
and  Arcadia  Pan  had  his  special  mountains,  called  by  his 
name;  and  the  rocks  in  one  of  their  caves  were  called 
Pan's  goats  *  And  as  Pan  (originally  Paon,^  the  Pastnrer) 
was  himself  by  word-play  '*  the  AH,"'  Pan's  mountain  and 
*'  the  iiiuiiiiiain  of  the  world,"  whence  all  the  kingdoms 
could  be  seen,  were  mythically  the  same  thing.  This 
precise  duplication  occurs  earlier  in  the  Bemitic  mythology. 
There  the  Babylonian  God  Azrtga-siif];a  was  '*  the  Supreme 
Goat,"  his  name  goinj*  hack  to  the  Akkadian  word  for  Goati 
Vz,  The  Akkadian  Sacred  Goat  was  at  once  a  (iod  and 
the  Capricorn  of  the  Zodiac ;  and  on  early  Chaldean 
cylinders  the  goat  iind  the  gazelle  alike  frequently  figure 
as  standing  beside  a  deity^ — the  probable  artistic  origin  of 
the  Pan  myth  preserved  by  Ennius,  as  Uz  approximated  to 
Pan  in  being  named  the  (Great)  Spirit,"  and  in  being  a 
name  for  the  Bun-God.  Now,  the  Hebrew  demon  Azasel, 
who  is  identified  with  the  goat,*  is  clearly  a  variant  of  the 
Babylonian  Goat-God ;  and  concerning  Asaael  there  is  an  old 
dispute  as  to  whether  the  name  meant  a  goat  or  a  mountain.^ 

*  MiiflroUtM,  SMHftMilia,  i.  21,  rmf. 

^  El  .istotbenes,  c.  27 ;  and  cp.  Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  88,  a»  lo  the  ftttribatM 
of  the  Ooat-Qod  in  F4g7pt,  which  ideni^jr  him  with  Pm. 

*  PausaniM,  i.  32,  end ;  viii.  36,  38. 

«  Pnllar,  GritckUekM  MpthekvU,  L  S81.  8o  K.  0.  Mailw,  W«lol«r,  and 

others,  previAii«ly. 

*  Sayoe,  Hibbert  Lectures,  pp.  284-280. 
'  Lev.  xvi.  8.  iu  Y.,  «nd  B.y.,  autfg. 

'  Sponoor,  !>•  Uglbut  flc6r«orwR,  lah.  iiL  c«p.  i.  DiMOiS  (ed.  1S66, 

U.  451). 
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Here  we  seem  to  have  the  clue  to  the  whole  sequence. 
In  ihe  ancient  Akkadian  lolk-lore  the  Sun  was  called  **  the 
Goat/'  Uz^  because  he  was  par  exceUenee  the  Climber,  the 
High  One;  and  the  same  name  was  given  in  the  nsnal 
mythological  way  to  the  zodiacal  oonsteUation  which  nmrks 
the  beginning  of  the  snn's  upward  climb  in  the  heavens* 
The  astronomicjil  idea  is  curiously  clear  in  the  Babylonian 
sculpt lu-es  which  show  the  God,  clad  in  a  goatskin  robe, 
the  sacred  dress  of  the  Babylonian  priests,  "  watcliing  the 
revolution  of  the  solar  disk,  which  is  placed  upon  a  talde 
and  slowly  turned  by  means  of  a  rope."^  That  the  word 
V2  was  primordially  connected  with  **  height "  is  made 
probable  by  the  fact  that  the  Semitic  Chaldean  word  V2£u 
meant  "  glory."*  But  lor  the  Semites  in  general  the  word 
9iz  came  to  signify  a  goat ;  and  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  alike 
uzaz  meant  or  could  n^ean  a  pointed  or  steep  mountain* — 
the  root  again  being  evidently  one  signifying  height." 
Thns  anciently  were  involved  at  once  the  concepts  of  Goat- 
God,  mountain,  "  pillar  of  heaven,"  and  leading  up  of  the 
sun  on  high.'*  The  whole  ctnnplex  is  hut  a  variant  of  the 
birth  of  the  new  Hun  at  the  winter  solstice. 

It  seems  not  unhkely  that  tliis  may  he  the  true  solution 
of  several  otherwise  unintelli^nhle  Greek  myths,  as  well 
as  of  that  of  Pan  leading  Jupiter  to  the  top  of  the  hi^di 
mountain.  For  instance,  Ovid  in  the  MetauHnphoses  repre- 
sents Pan  as  competing  in  music  O'lke  Marsyas)  with 
Apollo  on  the  mountain  Tmolus  in  Lydia,  the  personalized 
mountain  acting  as  judge.^  We  have  here  probably  just 
another  variant  of  the  pictorially-based  story  of  Pan  taking 
Jupiter  to  the  mountain>top.  Any  foreign  picture  or  vase 
or  sculpture  which  showed  a  figure  like  Pan  with  his  syrinx 
and  a  fif^ure  like  Apollo  with  his  lyre — ^the  symbols  of 
identihcation® — standing  together  on  a  mountain,  would 

1  Sayce,  p.  2a5.  -  Lf.  \h.  "  Spencer,  as  cited. 

<  ThuB  a(  Meudes  the  Apis  bull  =  the  tiun-God  was  identitied  with  Uie 
Ooftt-Ckid.   PlntMoh,  /.  atui  O.  e.  78,  end.  «  Metnvft.  xi.  146-169. 

«  That  for  the  Semites  to  begin  with  the  Sun-God  is  the  Waier  of  the  lyre 
is  made  prnbaMe  by  the  fact  that  David,  who  ha«  so  many  features  of  the 
Sun  God  Duoud  (Sayec,  Hibbert  Lectuios,  pp.  52-57),  figures  in  that  li^dit. 
See  Amos  vi.  5;  and  cp.  Hitzig.  Die  P$almeu,  1886,  U.  8-4,  The  Oofti-Uod 
would  bear  the  syrinx  lii  his  capaci^  of  shqpberd. 
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set  ap  a  speeulation  as  to  what  they  were  doing ;  and  the 
satisfying  Greek  guess  would  he  that  they  were  competing 
as  players.  In  this  way  even  the  more  developed  story  of 
the  satyr  Marsyas,^  like  the  stories  of  Pan  and  Jupiter, 

Jesus  and  Satan,  probably  came  from  the  same  old  Akkado- 
Bemitic  astronomical  picture  of  the  Goat-God  stati  ling 
beside  the  Sun-God  on  the  height  which  was  coniuion, 
as  it  were,  to  Goat  and  Sun.  Mount  Tmolus,  btjiug 
already  personified  in  Lydian  myth,  would  quite  naturally 
be  represented,  as  in  Ovid's  verses,  as  listening  and 
judging;  and  ass-eared  Midas  doubtless  played  an  intel- 
ligible symbolical  part  in  the  original  work  of  art. 

Yet  again,  the  old  Babylonian  symbol-scene  may  very 
well  be  the  root  of  the  later  Greek  stories  and  pictures  of 
the  God  Dionysos  and  his  companion  8ilenus»  the  latter 
being,  as  above  noted,  a  variant  q!  Marsyas,  who  is  a 
variant  of  Pan.  In  late  art  Silenus  has  become  a  comic 
figure ;  but  in  higher  forms  of  the  myth  he  is  tlu^  young 
God's  wortliy  teacher  and  •i.niide,  "  aronsing  in  him  the 
highest  aspiiations,"  and  to  him  it  is  that  Dionysob  "  owed 
much  of  his  success  and  his  fame."  *  He  is  moreover  **  the 
first  king  of  [Mount]  Nysa,  of  an  ancient  line,  concerning 
which  nothing  is  any  longer  known."  ^  From  this  point  of 
view  liis  tail  is  respectfully  treated  as  a  mysterious  pecu- 
liarity. In  all  likelihood  this  is  but  another  way  of 
explaining  the  Goat-6h>d  who  in  the  symbol  stands  like  a 
teacher  beside  the  young  Sun-God,  pointing  out  to  him  his 
course  in  the  heavens;  and  the  subsidiary  myth  which 
makes  Dionysos,  raised  to  a  higher  status,  give  "  Olympus  " 
as  tutor  to  the  young  Zeus  when  he  makes  him  "  king  of 
Eg^'pt,"*  ib  another  complication  of  the  same  primary  idea. 
Sih'inis  the  Goat-God  is  moimtain-king  and  friend  of  the 
8un-God,  even  as  the  goat-like  Marsyas  oi  Phrygia,  in  liis 

« 

'  Ori^'iii-illy,  Miii>yii-,  was  appaiently  a  rinyi^'iun  variant  of  Pan,  figuring 
as  SileniiH  f  HtTodotu'^,  vii.  26),  and  the  »Uny  of  his  flaying'  [)rob!il)ly  grew  oat 
of  the  fa.  t  that  his  sym^i.  ]  ^v•l    a  wineskin.    Miillcr.  AncUnt  AH,  M  cited, 
p.  450;  Iniroituction  to  MgihoUfjjf,  p.  64;  Prelier,  i.  57d. 
*  Diodonie  Sieolna,  W.  4.  Cp.  Prelier,  i.  577,  end  e&tetloni. 


*  Dtodonis,  Hi.  72  (71). 


«  Xd.UL7S(78). 
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fiCQOas  and  haman  asj^^rt:  :.  was  the  true  Mend  and  com-  \ 
pankn  of  the  "  Mother  of  the  Mount,"  the  VizgtD  Goddess  I 
Cybele,  who  took  little  children  in  her  arms  and  healed 
them  with  magical  eoogs^ — m  Ueoding,  lor  once,  <»f  the 
myths  of  the  Son  in  Ca{vieom  end  the  Sun  bom  of  the 
conrtefletion  \  irgo  ei  the  same  aetronomieel  momeiit.  In 
this  myth,  too»  Sileniu  teecfaee  men  the  nee  of  the  flate  as 
an  improvement  on  the  primitive  pastoral  syrinx.  His 
later  decrradation  is  a  sample  of  the  uormai  play  of  artistie 
fancy  in  reliirioiis  myth.  J 
It  mav       airain.  that  in  a  s\Tiil.>olic  scene  of  tht*  same  ' 
order  as  thAt  under  notice  lies  the  clue  to  the  odd  myth  of  j 
Hercules  l>earinj:  the  load  *>!  the  world  for  Alias  while 
Atlas  gets  for  him  the  Hesperidean  apples.^    Mount  Atlas,  | 
obvioosly,  was  a     pillar  of  heaven"^'' the  moontaiu  of 
the  world  "  (for  Atlas  bears  the  pillars  of  heaven  and  earth) j 
and  we  have  only  to  suppose  a  scolpture  representing  Atlas 
on  his  moimtain»  holding  out  the  tarth-baU  to  the  San-Ood —  '| 
another  way  of  showing  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
— in  order  to  get  a  basts  for  the  otherwise  meaningless  . 
myth  nnder  notice.   In  one  acconnt  it  is  specially  affirmed  i 
of  him  that  he  "  first  taught  men  to  regard  the  heaven  as  • 
a  sphere;"'*  and  here  again  the  same  kind  of  pictorial 
representation  would  suffice  to  motive  the  myth.    And  ' 
there  are  yet  other  connections  between  the  t\^e8  of  myth  , 
before  us.     Atlas  l)ein<:j  father  of  the  Pleiades  would  be  J 
apt  to  have  a  place  in  the  constellations  ;  and  as  he  figured  ' 
as  a  Sea-God^  he  had  a  further  aspect  in  common  with  Pan,  | 
since  the  sign  of  Capricorn  ends  in  a  fish's  tail,®  and  Pan 
carries  a  shell  in  his  hand.   Finally,  the  Hindu  mythology 
preserves  record  of  the  mythic  Goat  "  whose  office  is  to 
support  the  worlds  "'—a  virtual  identification  of  Pan  with 
Atlas. 

WMii.  R8.  a  A9oUi)donu,U.6,Sn>   See  h»low,  i  24.  ' 

»  Cp.  rrcller,  i.  438. 

*  Dimlonis  Bieulos,  iii.  60.  ^  Odi/Hitey,  i.  6S.  ( 

'  !'t:itn  tlit  'if  ;  jind  Hyginus,  as  cited.    This  detftll  a^^o  f»oe8  back  to  the 
iiHtivioiuaii  b^uibol,  for  the Euphratean  sign  Capricoruus  in  a  "  Ooat-FUh  " —  j 
A  flso-tailMl  goftt.   Bee  R.  Brown,  jr.,  in  Proceeding f  of  the  Somty  o/  BStHM 
ArriuroUiiiy,  .Tan.  1890,  pp.  148-151,  and  March,  1881,  pp.  93-S8.  1 
f  Oldeaberg,  DU  heUffion  de$  Veda,         p.  72. 
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But  these  are  remoter  analogies  ;  and  the  myth  of  Atlas 
and  Hercules  brings  us  back  towards  our  starting-point ; 
for  a  representation  of  half-bent  Atlas  on  a  mountain-top, 
holding  out  the  earth-ball  to  the  Sun-God,  might  con- 
ceivably also  serve  to  an  early  Christian  as  a  figure  of  the 
Evil  One  offering  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  to  Jesus.  In 
any  case,  Pan  on  the  mountain  pointing  to  the  world  below 
was  exactly  such  a  representation.  For  Judseo-Christians, 
Pan  on  the  mount  was  just  Azazel  the  Goat-Demon  and 
Mountain-Demon  ;^  and  since  Azazel  was  for  Origen  simply 
the  Devil,*  whose  typical  function  in  Israel  was  **  tempta- 
tion,"'* the  early  Christians  had  in  their  sacred  books  and 
glosses  every  inducement  to  see  their  Satan  in  any  figure 
of  the  Goat-God.*  Knowing  nothing  of  the  astronomical 
meaning  of  the  symbols,  they  turned  such  a  representation 
into  history  as  they  did  every  other  piece  of  sjTnbolism  in 
their  primary  documents.  We  shall  see  the  same  process 
taking  place  again  in  the  story  of  the  "  Sermon  on  the 
Mount." 

Curiously  enough,  the  goat  of  the  Hebrew  ritual-mystery, 
which  has  iKjrplexed  so  many  commentators,  is  really  a 
myth-duplicate  of  the  other  ritual-mystery  of  the  red  heifer,** 
which  in  the  Egyptian  mythology  stood  for  Typhon,*  the 
Evil  One.    In  one  fonn  or  other,  the  idea  of  the  Evil 

'  The  Evil  Spirit  seems  habitually  to  have  been  figured  by  the  Jews  as  goat- 
like.  Cp.  J.  C.  Wolf,  Mnuiclucitmn*  nnte  Monuhtron,  1707,  pp.  30-37; 
Selden,  De  Dii*  Syri*,  Proleg.  cap.  3.  The  word  translated  mtyr  in  Isaiah 
xxxiv.  14,  meaning  "hairy  one,"  signifies  either  f/onf  or  dttnum  nylveittru,  find 
evidently  has  the  latter  force  there  (Buxtorf,  s.v.).  But  the  Hun  too  was  "  the 
hairy  one" — e.g.,  Samson,  and  long-haired  Apollo.  Everywhere  the  ideas 
converge. 

>  Aiidiimt  CeUii*,  vi.  43.  Cp.  Spencer,  as  cited,  ii.  453;  and  note  the 
development  of  the  myth  in  the  lltxtk  of  Enoch,  viii.  1 ;  ix.  6;  x.  4  ;  xiii.  1. 

*  See  Strauss,  Lehen  Jenii,  Ab.  ii.  Kap.  ii.  §  5(>,  for  illustrations.  Satan 
Bignitie<l  at  orne  the  "prince  of  this  world"  (.John  xii.31;  xiv.30;  xvi.  11) 
—  that  is,  the  cttKimn-rutor  or  ruler  of  the  heathen  kingdoms — the  bringer-in 
of  all  idolatry,  and  the  inspirer  of  sexual  cults  in  particular. 

*  By  the  early  Christians  the  "  temptation  "  was  orohubly  understood  as 
sexual,  in  terms  of  that  side  of  the  Ooat-0od*s  character  in  Egypt  and 
Hellas.  The  temptation  of  Eve  was  so  conceived  originally.  See  tne  argu- 
ment of  J.  W.  Donaldson,  Jathar,  18.34,  p.  46  sqq.  And  see  Bigandet,  Life 
of  (iamlama,  \.  132,  as  to  the  aeoondary  temptation  of  Buddlia  by  a  spirit  of 
concupiscence.  Cp.  Lillie,  It^ftuenee  of  Buddhimn  on  Christianity,  p.  45 ; 
ItttdtOiism  in  Chri*tendom,  1889,  p.  111. 

»  Numbers  xix.  •  Plutarch,  l»i$  and  (Jtirin,  c.  50. 
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Bpirit  was  thus  irremovable  from  the  monotheistic  systems, 
though  he  is  ostensibly  introduced  only  to  be  formally 
repudiated*  But  the  most  instruetive  aspect  of  the  case  is 
the  final  mythological  lesson,  which  is,  that  the  Demon^ 
the  Tutor,  the  God,  and  the  Mountain  are  all  mere  variants 
of  the  one  original  idea  of  the  Climbing  Son  in  Capricorn, 
the  High  One  who  rules  the  world.  The  same  process  took 
phice  in  Egypt,  where  Osiris  and  his  enemy  Typhon  are 
alike  forms  of  the  Sun,  and  where  the  symhol  of  the  pillar 
l)eginning  in  the  lowest  and  ending  in  the  higliest  heaven 
stands  for  Osiris  and  his  tree.^  Even  so,  in  the  Hebrew 
ritual,  "  the  Lord  "  gets  his  sacriiiciai  goat  as  well  as  the 
<joat-God.  All  reasoning,  a  logician  tells  us,  takes  place 
hy  way  of  ''substitution  of  similars.*'*  The  old  myth- 
makers,  then,  were  reasoners,  albeit  not  very  deep  ones. 

If  the  case  be  admittedly  made  out  as  regards  ihe 
^*  exceeding  high  mountain,"  thus  traced  to  its  mythic 
origin,  it  follows  that  the  introductory  idea  of  Jesus  going 
**into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil"  has  a 
similar  derivation.  **  The  wilderness  *'  was  the  t}^ical 
home  of  the  Goat-God,  of  the  Hehrew  denious  in  general,® 
and  of  mountain-haunting  Pan.  Dionysos  goes  with  his 
guide  Silenus  on  a  far  journey  througli  a  waterless  land, 
passing  through  a  waste  region  where  wild  hensts  dwell, 
and  thereafter  he  fights  with  his  demon  foes  the  Titans, 
slaying  one  and  raising  a  high  hill  "  over  his  body.^  To 
the  neighhouring  folk  he  explains  that  he  is  come  to  punish 
sin  and  make  men  happy.  The  myth  has  here  become 
ethical  with  a  difference ;  but  the  Christians  had  a  Judaic 
lead  also.  It  was  to  the  desert  that  the  Hebrew  ritual 
mystery  sent  Azazel,  the  scapegoat<-iGrod,  the  sin-bearer ;  and 
the  desert  was  the  visible  home  of  evil.   In  the  second 

1  Tide,  Religion  of  Kpifpt.  pp.  46,  47,  60.  In  th«  Greek  form  of  the 

Typhon  myth  he  is  born  of  the  Earth,  half-inan  hiilf  beast .  towtiin^  "  o\ei- 
ell  the  mountainB,  his  heml  often  touching  the  stars,"  and  hi^  hands  could 
reach  "from  the  rUung  of  the  sub  to  its  settiog."  "Fire  rtvged  from  his 
eyes."  He  is  a  Hun-God  diseetabUshed  and  dJslued  by  a  new  raoe,  or  dee 
the  hot  mn  figured  ae  an  evil  power. 

*  JevonK. 

*  Spencer,  as  cited,  pp.  454, 459,  461.  Cp.  Isaiah,  as  cited  in  note  above. 
<  Diodoras.  iv.  72  (71). 
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Gospelt  only  the  desert  ib  meatioued ;  (here  is  no  mountain 
or  temple-pinnaol^  ;  and  it  may  have  heen  that  this  was 
the  first  inrm  of  the  Christian  story;  since  Lake  also 
originally  lacked  the  special  detail  of  the  mountain,  merely 
making  Satan  "  take  him  up/*  Bat  the  simplest  form  of 
the  myth  is  again  traceable  to  probable  art-representations. 
The  myth  of  Goat,  God,  and  Mountain  takes  among  other 
forms  that  of  Pan  teaching  the  young  Olympus,^  who  else- 
^Yhere,  as  we  have  seen,  is  himself  the  teacher  of  the  young 
Zeus — an  inversion  assisted  by  Zeiis's  cognomen,  the 
Olympian.  lu  this  case  the  mountain  is  still  mytliically 
present,  but  Olympus  hgures  as  a  youtli  ;  and  the  scene  is 
represented  in  sculpture,  with  a  cu*cle  of  maenads  and  satyrs 
as  spectators.^  This  scene  in  its  turn  could  give  Christists 
the  due  suggestion  of  **  temptation  ";  and  the  further  detail 
of  the  demon's  simply  "taking  up*'  thf  God  might  be 
equally  well  motived  by  the  sculpture  of  Heliodorus  repre- 
senting "  Pan  and  Olympus  wrestling  "  (luetantes)* — ^itself 
probably  a  result  of  a  misconception  of  some  earlier  sym- 
bolic scene  in  which  the  Groat-God  carries  the  Sun-God  to 
the  top  of  the  cosmic  "  mountain."  The  connection  is 
unfailing  ;  and  we  have  now  good  cause  to  see  in  such 
misreadings  of  uucieut  symbols  the  source  of  myths 
innumerable.* 

For  the  rest,  the  ''pinnacle  of  the  temple*'  is  only  a 

>  A«  <lo38  Mftrajras.  PAiuaiiiftS,  x.  30;  K.  O.  MilUer,  Ancient  Art,  as  cited, 
p.  502. 

>  Miillor.  as  last  cited.  ■  Pliny,  Hut.  Nat.  xxxvi.  iv.  22  (v.). 

*  U  may  be  well  to  note  in  conspectus  all  the  myth-forms  which  we  have 
seen  arising  more  or  less  clearly  from  (he  primary  symbol  of  anoienlChaldaaa, 
,the  Sun  as  Ooat;  (1)  A  constellation  figured  as  the  Goat,  because  there  the 
'Saa  begins  hiAclimb;  (2)  the  GoAt  the  Sign  Capricorn  us,  separately  deified; 
(B)  Ooal-Ood  and  Snn-Ood  together  "on  the  hdght";  (4)  the  Moantain  ae 
God;  (o)  the  Mouiit-iiii  (  Goat-God)  as  compiiiiion  and  leader  of  the  Sun- 
Ood ;  (6)  the  Goat-Gud  himseli  as  (ai  tutor  of  the  Sun-God,  and  {b)  tutor 
of  the  Mountain-God ;  (7)  the  Moantain-God  as  judge  between  Ooat-Crod  and 
Sun-Gotl;  (8)  the  Goat- God  wrestling  with  or  lifting  the  Sun-God;  (9)  the 
Moiuitiiin  H-^  io)  pillar  atn!  (h)  pinnacle  ol  the  temple;  (10)  the  Goat-GM  as 
Devil,  Ui)  tempting  the  Messiah  Sun  God,  and  {b)  carrying  him  to  the 
Moantatn^top;  (11)  Uia  8an-God,  with  the  Ooat'Ood,  building  up  the 
Mountain  n*?  crrave  mound  '^'-  p;  the  Adversnry ;  and  possibly  (12)  the  Gi>at- 
ilod,  as  showing  the  Sun-God  the  earth-ball,  tiguring  as  Atlas  trying  to  get 
rid  of  hie  load.  ICaldn|  a  table  of  the  names  we  get  oot  oi  the  primary  pair 
four  pairs:  Pan  and  &at;  Mar^jaa  and  Apollo;  Bilenne  and  IMonyvoB; 
Jeans  and  Satan. 
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variant  of  tlie  mountain  or  the  **  pillar  of  heaven  " — another 
substitation  of  similars  ;  and  the  forty  days  of  fasting  are 
a  mythic  pretext  for  the  (also  Pagan-derived)  forty  days  of 
toting  in  Lent,  which  proceed^  also,  however,  on  the 
fisered  precedents  of  the  forfy-day  faste  of  Moeee  and  Eliae 
'  — Sun-Gods  both.  It  is  not  impoBsible  that  the  myth  of 
the  "  homed  **  Moses  communicating  with  the  God  on  the 
motmtain-top  was  in  its  torn  one  more  derivatiTe  from  the 
old  Akkadian  symbol  of  the  Goat-God  and  the  Sun-God  ;  for 
Dionysos,  who  at  various  points  duplicates  with  Moses, ^  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  often  connected  with  the  goat.*   And  here, 
percluiuce,  we  liave  in  Babylonia  the  true  primary  deriva- 
tion for  the  ritual  usage  which  lies  at  the  root  of  a  great 
literary  evolution ;  for  Greek  drama  seems  to  begin  with 
Dionysos  and  his  goat ;  the  word  and  the  thing  "  tragedy  " 
deriving  especially  from  the  "  goat  song "  or  "  satyr 
chorus  "  sung  at  the  Dionysiak  festivals.^   Hebrew  religion 
may  possibly  owe  as  much  to  the  Dionysos  myth  as  doea 
Hellene  art.    But  the  Moses  myth  as  it  stood  would  not 
suffice  to  motive  the  introduction  of  Satan  into  the  Jesuiat 
myth ;  and  we  are  accordingly  left  finally  at  our  first  and 
last  points  of  comparison — the  picture  of  Pan  and  the 
young  Jupiter  on  the  mountain-pillar-top  ;  or  of  Pan  and 
the  younjT  01>Tiipus  with  the  nyniphri  and  satyrs  around; 
or  of  Pan  and  Olympus  apparently  wrestling;  or  of  Dionysos 
w  itli  Silenus  lighting  the  Titan  in  the  desert  before  raising 
the  ''high  hill  "  that  haunts  the  whole  intertlueut  dream. 
From  the  foursquare  parallel  there  is  no  escape. 

There  remains,  however,  one  item  of  the  myth  to  be 
accounted  for — that  of  Satan's  suggestion  that  the  God 
shall  turn  stones  into  bread.  On  the  face  of  the  matter, 
it  is  implied  that  for  the  Gk)d  to  break  his  fast  would  be 
a  fatal  surrender :  why?  Here  there  occurs  a  coincidence 

>  See  above,  p.  S8. 

'  Zeus  changes  the  infant  Dionyaoa  into  a  Ud  to  save  hha  item  HAtt. 

Apollodorns  iv.  3,  §  2. 

•  Donaldson,  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  7th  ed.  pp.  40,  UB.  The  old  view  that 
tragoi  in  this  word  stood  for  the  goat  which  at  a  later  period  was  the  prise 
(or  the  cluiniv^  is  set  aside  by  DonaJdRon,  who  derives  the  term  from  tho  laot 
that  tragoB,  "  he-goat,"  was  a  name  for  the  satjrr-attendant  of  Dionysos- 
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of  the  Jesuist  and  Buddhist  myths  so  marked  that  we  must 
either  assume  one  to  have  copied  the  other  or  regard 
both  as  copying  another  cult.  The  question  of  priority 
becomes  the  more  difficult  in  this  case  l>ecause  in  both 
systems  the  detail  under  notice  is  evidently  a  late  addition. 
In  the  Gospels  we  find  the  tirst  form  of  the  Christian  tale 
in  Mark,  where  there  is  a  bare  mention  of  the  forty  days' 
temptation  in  the  wilderness,  followed  by  the  ministry  of 
the  angels — probably  evolved  from  the  pictured  Muses  or 
ma'nads  of  Apollo  or  Dionysos.  Here  there  is  not  even  a 
mention  of  fasting.  In  the  first  and  third  Gospels  we  have 
the  elal)orated  myth — the  forty  days'  fasting,  a/trr  which 
the  God  is  hungry  ;  the  imitation  to  turn  stones  into  bread, 
the  temptation  on  the  pinnacle,  and  the  duplicated  tempta- 
tion on  the  mountain-top.  The  fourth  Gospel  ignores  the 
whole  narrative. 

In  the  Buddhist  literature,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
first  the  simple  nature-myth  of  the  demons  of  the  temi^est 
assailing  the  young  Sun-God  ;  and  only  in  the  late  Lalita 
Vistara  is  there  interpolated  the  highly  sophisticated  account 
of  Siddiirtha's  previous  self-mortifications.  He  practises 
the  severest  austerity  for  six  years,  till  his  mother  comes 
down  to  earth  to  implore  him  to  spare  himself.  He 
consoles  her,  but  does  not  yield,  whereupon  the  Evil 
Spirit  attempts  to  persuade  him  ;  and  the  Buddha  replies 
with  an  elaborate  classification  of  the  emotions,  regarded  as 
the  soldiers  of  the  Demon.  They  are  graded  as  desires  ; 
wearinesses;  hunger  and  thirst ;  concupiscence;  indolence 
and  sleep ;  fears ;  doubts ;  anger  and  hypocrisy  (making 
eight)  ;  and  further  ambition,  fiatteries,  respects,  false 
renown,  self-praise,  and  blame  of  others ;  all  which  soldiers 
of  the  burning  demon  subjugate  the  Gods  as  well  as  men, 
but  cannot  conquer  the  Buddha.  The  demon  l)eing  thus 
discomfited,  the  "sons  of  the  Gods"  come  to  suggest  that 
Siddartha  shall  pretend  not  to  take  any  food  at  all,  allowing 
them  to  instil  strength  into  him  by  the  pores  of  his  skin  ; 
but  he  resists  this  temptation  also.  Then  follow  an  attack 
in  force  by  the  armies  of  the  demon,  and  a  fresh  tempta- 
tion by  his  daughters,  the  Apsaras ;  then  the  mere  verbal 
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affirmation  by  the  demon  of  his  power  as  the  spirit  of 
coneapiseenee ;  ^  and  lastly  another  Tain  attack  in  loroe.' 
Here  we  have  an  obviously  late  literary  development^  partly 
the  work  o!  religionists  who  saw  In  the  demon  of  the 
old  temptation  myth  a  mere  symbol  for  human  passions. 
In  a  stiD  later  development  of  the  tale,  Bnddha  reclaims 
and  baptises  the  Evil  One  and  his  daughters.^ 

AVliat  connects  the  I3iul(lhi>i  and  tlie  Jesuist  myths  is  the 
idea  that  the  Pivii^e  One  nuist  not  vicld  to  tlie  temptation 
of  hunger,  though  he  can  he  led  superuatuially  if  he  will. 
Which,  then,  copies  the  othei*?  The  true  answer  is,  I 
think,  that  both  cults  here  drew  from  a  third.  The 
Gospel  myth,  as  we  have  seen,  is  evolved  from  scenes 
in  Pagan  art,  them  selves  developments  from  an  early 
symbol-scene  of  which  the  meaning  was  lost;  and  the 
bare  item  of  the  temptation  to  make  bread  out  of  stones 
would  be  an  unintelligibly  slight  adaptation  from  the 
luxuriant  Buddhist  myth  if  the  (rospeUinterpolators  knew 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Buddhist  myth  makes  no  use 
of  the  items  of  tlie  mountain  and  pillar,  and  turns  the  idea 
of  food-temptation  to  a  ijuite  different  account.  Vs  e  must 
look  for  the  connnon  {ground  oul^-iile. 

In  all  likcliliood,  then,  this  detail  is  in  ])oth  myths  an 
adaptation  either  from  the  Mithraic  cult  or  from  one  on 
which  that  was  founded.  We  know  that  among  the  trials 
of  the  later  Mithraic  initiation  were  those  of  hunger  and 
thirst  ;*  and  as  the  Adversary,  the  Tempter,  is  a  capital 
figure  in  all  stages  of  the  Mazdean  system,  it  would  be 
almost  a  matter  of  course  that  the  initiate  should  figure  as 
being  tempted  by  him  to  break  down  in  the  probation. 
The  temptation  would  presumably  take  the  form  of  a 
simple  offer  of  food ;  and  in  the  normal  course  of  mytb- 
makinp;  such  a  ritual  episode  would  be  almost  inevitably 
accouiilud  for  as  a  repetition  of  one  in  the  life  of  the  God, 

>  Given  by  Bigandet,  as  cited  above. 

'  Saint-Hilaire,  Le  liomUtha  et  m  Rel'uj'wu,  Se  HM.  pp.  fiO  ni. 

•  Lillie,  lujiutnce  of  llnddh'wn^  p.  45;  lluihihmn  iu  ChriMtmlvm,  p.  112. 

*  H€i>  the  aathor*B  ncture  on  Miikraim  in  ReUffumt  Sffftmt  of  the  Worid^ 
p.  205. 
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In  the  so-called  Temptation  of  ZarathuBtra,  the  only 
tempting  done  is  in  the  offer  of  Ahriman  to  the  prophet 
that  if  he  will  renounce  the  good  religion  of  the  worshippers 
of  Mazda  he  shall  have  a  thousand  years'  dominion ;  and 
Zaraihnstra  refuses;  predicting  the  coming  of  his  yet 
unborn  Son,  the  Saviour  Saoshyant,  who  at  the  end  of 
time  is  to  destroy  Ahriman  and  raise  the  dead.  Further, 
though  there  is   no  hint  of  fabtiii;^',  Zarathustra  goes 
**  8win}iiii«;  stones  in  his  hand,  stones  as  big  as  a  house"; 
and  he  lells  Aiirimau  that  he  will  rejx'!  him  by  the  Word 
of  Mazda,  the  sacred  cups,  and  the  sacramental  Haoma  or 
wine.    Of  these  data  the  first  has  every  appearance  of 
being  derived  from  an  old  nature-myth^  of  the  strife 
between  the  Sun-God  and  the  £vil  Powers,  while  the 
''Word  of  Mazda*'  is  a  later  sacerdotal  item.  Seeing, 
then,  that  Mithra  in  the  late  cult  appears  practically 
to  have  superseded  Zarathustra  for  most  purposes,  he  is 
likely  to  have  had  transferred  to  him  the  temptation- 
motive  and  the  **  stones,*'  which  were  his  own  symbol. 
We  may  thus  reasonably  infer  that  Mithra,  in  the  later 
growths  of  hia  myth,  fasted  and  was  tempted  of  Aliiinian; 
and  the  Tlod's  all-potency  would  easily  suggest  the  detail 
that  lie  siiould  he  asked  lo  make  bread  of  the  sLone  which 
tA^pified  his  own  body.    8iich  would  he  a  sutlicient  ground 
for  the  Christists'  adaptation  of  one  more  Pagan  detail  iii 
thoir  gradually  pieced-out  story,  when  belike  they  were 
bent  on  attracting  the  Mithraists  to  their  cult. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  Buddhist  myth  of 
the  Temptation  was  borrowed  from  Mithraism  in  its  later 
form.  When  we  have  once  realized  what  an  immense  mass 
of  mythology  had  been  accumulated  in  the  cults  of  ancient 
Babylon,  and  how  much  they  influenced  later  systems  in 
I'eisia  and  in  Greece,  we  are  forced  to  admit  the  likelihood 
of  an  early  dissemiiiitUon  eastwards  of  all  manatir  of  mythh 
and  practices  wliicli  later  appeared  in  the  Mediten'anean 
region.  The  ethical  ideas  iiivi>lved  in  the  Buddhist 
temptation-myth,  however,  are  beyond  doubt  relatively 

1  SoDannasteter,  Ormuxd  tt  Ahriman^  m  huift  cited. 
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hkU: :  Aii'i  if  xhey  were  not  adupted  directly  from  the 
Persian  cult  ihev  were  presumably,  like  that,  an  evolution 
from  an  earlier  Asiatic  system  which  gave  the  groundwork. 
In  a  Chinese  Life  of  Buddha,*  the  Buddha  fasts  for  fortv- 
niu<r  days:  and  such  fastings  were  prol>ably  features  of 
many  Asiatic  systems.  We  are  thus  finally  left  questioning 
whether  many  of  the  striking  parallels  of  ritual  and  emblem 
and  implement  between  Buddhism  and  Christism  may  not 
have  been  independently  derived  from  inteiTuediate  cults 
that  dourished  in  Mesopotamia. 

In  any  case,  we  are  entitled  to  affirm  the  rise  of  the  Gosj>el 
mnh  of  the  Temptation  as  a  theological  fantasy  from  the 
mere  misunderstood  sxTubols  of  the  old  Babylonian  astro- 
theosophy,  ix)etically  modified  in  a  slight  degree  by  Greek 
art.  A  process  which  is  often  philosophically  misconceived 
as  primarily  one  of  ethico-philosophical  imagination*  is  thus 
seen  to  have  been  a  growth  by  way  of  concrete  guesses 
to  explain  concrete  phenomena.  The  astronomical 
'*  allegory "  primarily  involved  had  been  entirely  lost 
sight  of ;  and  only  for  the  later  and  more  educated 
Clirisiists,  apparently,  did  any  new  aspect  of  allegory 
arise  ;  the  immediate  framers  of  the  Jesuist  myth,  pre- 
sumably, regarding  the  story  as  a  historical  episode, 
though  even  here  there  may  have  been  deliberate  trickery 
at  the  outset. 


This,  as  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Dupuis,  is  certainly 
an  adaptation  from  the  cult  of  Dionysos.  At  the  nones 
(the  5th)  of  January,  during  the  festival  of  the  God,  a 
fountain  in  the  isle  of  Andros  was  said  to  yield  wine ;  and 
at  Klis,  at  the  same  festival,  there  was  a  custom  of  publicly 
placing  three  e!ni)ty  Hagons  in  a  chapel,  the  door  of  which 
was  then  sealed,  with  the  result  that  next  day,  on  its  l)eing 

'  Uy  Wung  I'lih.  fiUnl  hy  Lillie,  luftiinicf,  p.  44. 

*  ('p.  llnim)  Huuor,  Krilik  ilrr  ei'itntirlixfheii  (iem-hichtf,  2u>  Auti.  1S4^, 
i.  '^44.  iind  his  oitntious,  with  J.  Esthn  Carpenter's  The  Firxt  Three 
<»(m/n  /«.         tnl.  pp.  171-(>. 
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reopened,  the  flagons  were  found  full  of  wine.  This  ritual- 
sniraele  is  certainly  very  ancient,  an  account  of  it  being 
quoted  by  Athenteus^  from  Theopompus  the  Chian,  who 
flourished  about  350  b.c.  The  meaning  of  the  ritual  is 
obvious.  Dionysus,  as  Sun-God  and  Wine-God,  was  the 
maker  of  wine,  and  was  also  that  force  which  in  Nature 
actually  changes  water  into  wine  hy  transmuting  sap  nito 
grape-juice.  And  there  is  reason  to  suppose  from  a  passage 
in  Pausanias  that  some  such  quasi-miracle  was  regularly 
performed  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  At  the  end  of  his 
long  account  of  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi  we 
have  this :  **  There  is  also  a  wine-jar  in  the  painting,  and 
an  old  man»  and  a  boy,  and  two  women,  a  young  woman 
under  a  rock,  and  an  old  woman  near  the  old  man.  Some 
men  are  bringing  water,  and  the  old  woman's  water-pot 
appears  to  be  broken,  and  she  is  poming  all  the  water  in 
the  pitcher  into  the  wine -jar.  One  is  inelinrd  to  vonjertitre 
that  thvii  arc  pcoph'  maLiiiff  a  mod;  t)f  thr  Kh'usin'uui 
nit/Htrrh'H.''^  That  can  hardly  have  been  the  intention ; 
Imt  it  is  clear  that  the  mysteries  involved  some  procedure 
witli  water  an<1  wine-jars,^  and  the  Christian  myth  is  a])old 
appropriation  of  the  heathen  God's  prestige.  The  fact  that 
the  Catholic  Church  places  the  Cana  miracle  on  6th 
Jaauar}'  tells  its  own  tale.  Twelfth  Night  in  pre-Chris- 
tian as  in  Christian  times  was  a  date  of  crowning  festivity ; 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  on  the  mythological  side  that  the 
"  first  miracle "  is  wrought  when  the  Sun-God  is  twelve 
days  old,  even  as  his  appearance  in  **  the  temple  is  made 
at  twelve  years.   As  we  have  aeen,^  the  one  date  stood  for 

»  B.  i.  c.  61.  Compare  Pausanias,  vi.  26;  and  Pliny,  lli^t.  Sat.  ii.  106 
(108).  zxxl.  18.  Diodoras  Sicnlus.  iii.  66  (f»5).  tells  also  that  in  Teos  At  fixed 
diiti '  II  richJy  odorous  well  flows  with  wine,  wliich  the  iK'ople  say  is  proof 
that  Dioajrsue  vbb  born  there.  €p.  Horttce,  (hie«f  ii.  xix.  10;  Euripides, 
Jlareho'^  704  ff.  The  ide»  oeoure  again  in  the  HomeridiAti  Hymn,  where 
y>  \nv  Hows  throagh  the  ship  in  which  the  Ood  is  eftpkive. 
«  Pautuinias,  x.  HI. 

*  Mr.  Frnzer,  ii)  his  admirable  commentary  un  Pausanias,  does  not  deal 
with  ihin  implication,  bot  very  appoaitely  dtes  Plato  (Gortfiuit,  40.%)  as 
sayin;.'  tlmt  in  Hades  the  uninitiated  ciirry  water  in  a  sieve  to  a  hioken  jar. 
ThiM  does  not  alter  the  presumption  that  Paasanias  knew  of  a  procedure  ol 
pouring  water  into  wim-jm  in  Ihe  mysteries. 

*  Above,  p.  178. 
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four  kinds  of  Epipliany  or  manifestation  of  the  God — the  i 

miracle,  the  star  of  the  Magi,  the  baptism  with  its  dove,  I 

and  the  nativity  itself,  so  long  held  by  the  Eastern  Church  i 
to  be  on  6th  January.   All  four  ideas  were  alike  Pagan. 


§  12.  The  Scoitrgin4f  of  the  Money*Chanffer», 

It  has  often  been  shown  that  this  story  is  wildly 
improbable  as  a  piece  of  history.  It  may  be  further 
urged  that  in  all  probability  it  was  invented,  like  bo  many 

other  narratives,  to  explain  a  mj-th.    In  the  Assyrian  and 

Egyptian  systems  a  seoiir^:je-bearing  (iod  is  a  very  commoD 
figure  on  the  moimments  ;  and  though  the  scourge  is  an  j 
attril)iite  of  the  Egyptian  (  <n<,\  ('hem.*  it  is  specially  asso- 
ciated witii  Osiris,  the  Haviuur,  Jiul^e,  and  Avenger,  who  I 
also  carries  the  shepherd'h  crook  or  crozier.^    A  sculpture 
of  Osiris  menacing  or  chastising  thieves,  or  anybody  else,  { 
would  suffice  to  motive  the  Gospel  fiction. 


§  IB.  The  Walking  on  the  Water.  i 

Here  too  tlio  concrete  basis  of  the  myth  is  easily  found,  j 
Poseidon,  as  God  of  the  Bea,  was  frequently  represented  as  • 
"  draped,  and  swiftly  but  softly  striding  over  the  surface  ' 
of  the  sea,  a  peaceful  ruler  of  the  realm  of  billows."'  Even 
the  association  of  Peter,    the  Bock,"  with  the  ChristiaD 
myth  might  be  due  to  the  occasional  representation  of  , 
the  Sea -God  as  resting  his  foot  on  a  rock.*    Yet  again  i 
Dionysos,  whose  popular  cult  supplied  the  Christists  with  - 
their  water-wine  miracle,  is  represented  in  mytli  as  passiu;,'  ' 
over  the  sea  to  return  to  his  followers."'    This  epibode  too 
was  likely  to  l^e  represented  in  religious  art.    And  finally 
there  is  the  story  of  Hercules  crossing  the  sea  iu  the  cup 
of  the  Sun,  going  to  Erythea :  ''And  when  he  was  at  sea* 

•  Shatpe's  Egyptian  Mytholofiy^  Fig.  5  and  Si,  ' 

*  Jrf.  Pig.  18,  2S,  68,  70,  71,  72. 

>*  K.  O.  Miiller's  Ancient  Arf,  m  Cited,  p.  489.  <  Id,  pp.  433-8. 

^  DiodoruB  tiiculus,  iii.  0?. 
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Oeeanus,  to  tempt  him,  appeared  to  him  in  visible  form, 
tossing  his  cup  about  in  the  waves :  and  he  then  was  on 
the  point  of  .shoot in^^  Ocu.uiu.s  ;  but  Ocoanus  being 
fiijTjhtened  desired  him  to  forbear."^  In  the  context, 
uioro  appropriately,  it  is  Hercules  who  is  afraid ;  and  this 
wouM  l>e  the  natural  purport  of  the  episode  in  art.  To 
the  ciakl  like  imagination  of  the  early  Christists,  or  to  the, 
cult-building  ingenuity  of  their  leaders,  all  such  representa- 
tions were  so  much  natural  matter  for  the  construction  of 
their  own  mythology. 

§  14..  The  Heafing  of  Two  Blind  Men. 

It  is  needless  to  cite  pre-Christian  miracles  of  raising 
from  the  dead,  since  such  miracles  were  recorded  not  only 
among  the  Greeks  (chiefly  in  connection  with  .^seulapius), 
but  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews.  It  is  more  to  the 
purpose  to  point  out  that  the  healiiif;,'  of  tlie  two  blind 
men  is  probably  a  Jesuist  pla^'iarisin  from  the  cult  of 
/Esculapius.  Thei-e  is  extant  aii  iiisenptioa  found  in  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  /Esculapius  at  Rome,  which  proclaims 
that  that  deity  had  among  other  cures  in  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  restored  two  blind  men  to  sight. Similar  tales 
must  have  abounded  in  .Esculapian  temples.  This  prodigy, 
thus  originated,  is  related  twice  over  in  Matthew^  with  a 
curious  difference.  In  one  telling  (is.  27-81),  Jesus  is 
represented  as  sternly  threatening'*  (the  translations 
dilute  the  force  of  the  Greek  words)  the  healed  men,  and 
commanding  that  they  shall  let  no  man  know  of  their 
cure.  In  the  other  version  (xx.  30-84)  Jesus  performs  the 
minu'Ie  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude,  and  there  is  no 
pretence  of  their  hein^  ordered  to  kei  p  silence.  In  all 
probability  the  latter  version,  based  on  some  story  about 

*  AtheiuBiu,  xi.  d9,  oitidg  i'hereojrdei. 

*  See  the  whole  ioMripkion  in  Boeekh,  No.  59B0 ;  Orator,  Imct.  AnHq.  ed. 
1767,  i.  p.  Ixi.;  Monifaucon,  Aufl'i.  Kipliq.  T.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  247.  Four  cures 
Rre  mentionM.  thoHe  of  the  blind  men  being  first  and  last.  In  the  first  case 
Uie  populace  are  uaid  to  have  iieen  the  cure  performed ;  in  both,  the  cured 
ram  retam  thanks. 
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iBficulapius,  was  adopted  first ;  and  the  other  was  inter* 
polated  later  by  way  of  providing  against  the  cavils  of 
inqoiierB  who  could  find  no  local  testimony  to  the  miracle. 
The  atory  of  the  curing  of  one  blind  man  in  the  second  and 
third  Gospels^  may  easily  have  had  a  similar  pagan  basis ; 
and  the  name,  probably  added  late  to  the  version  of  Mark, 
might  even  be  copied  from  one  of  the  actual  votive  tablets 
which  abounded  in  the  pagan  temple^.^ 

§  15.  Othi  r  Myths  ttj  Hvahmj  and  Umun  *  (  tiitn. 

There  are  obvious  reasons  for  surniibing,  further,  ihul 
other  miraclu  stories  in  the  Gospels  were  ndnpted  in  the 
saine  way  from  Pagan  ori^^inals.    The  fact  tliat  the  most 
remarkable  miracles  of  ail,  the  raisings  of  deac]  nien,  art^ 
each  found  in  one  Gospel  only,  points  to  their  late  inter- 
polation, and  strongly  suggests  non-Jesuist  precedents. 
The  raising  of  tlie  Widow's  Hon  at  Nain,  it  has  been 
already  orged^^is  in  all  probability  a  variant  of  the  common 
myth  of  the  raising  of  the  slain  young  Sun-God,  reduced  to 
the  stotus  of  a  private  prodigy,  as  in  the  myths  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha.   On  this  view,  it  wOl  be  observed,  the  gospeU 
makers  are  absolved  from  the  charge  of  fabrication ;  for 
had  they  been  bent  on  invention  they  could  easily  have 
framed  many  more  miracle-tales.     The   fact  that  they 
specify  so  few  raisings  from  the  deml  j?oes  to  prove  that 
they  set  down  in  unreasoning  good  faith  simply  the  narra- 
tives they  found  current  concerning  Hebrew  and  pagau 
prophets,  giving  Jesus  the  glory  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  story  of  Lazarus,  indeed,  like  other  parte  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  seems  to  be  in  part  a  newly-planned  fiction ; 
but  the  synoptics  were  compiled  on  less  original  lines.  It 
is  needless  to  point  out  to  the  rationalist  reader  that  if  the 
compilers  of  Luke  had  heard  of  the  story  of  Jesus  raising 
one  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  or  of  Jesus'  acquaintance  with 
him  (John  xi.  xii.),  they  could  not  conceivably  have  told 

i  Mtfk  X.  47-8;  Luke  xvUi.  88-9. 
>  Pnasanias  H.  38;  Btnbo  ▼iii.  6, 1 15.         •  Above,  pp.  358-960. 
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the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man  (xvi.  20)  or  the 
etory  of  Martha  and  Mary  (x.  88-42)  without  alluding  to 
the  miracle.   On  the  same  principle,  we  may  decide  that 

the  story  of  the  raising  of  tlie  widow's  son  was  added  late 
to  Luke. 

Tho  story  of  the  raising  of  Jairus'  dau«^'htei  raises  a  nioru 
c'ciiijih  x  prohlem.  A  closclv  similar  storv  is  foinid  in 
I'liilostratus'  Life  of  ApoUoiuus  oi  Tyaiia,^  the  girl  in 
eac  li  case  heing  8iK)ken  of  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  open 
the  question  of  her  having  been  dead  or  cataleptic.  It  is 
of  course  impossible  to  demonstrate  that  PhiLostratus,  who 
wrote  after  the  Gospels  existed,  did  not  take  the  story 
thence;  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  he 
found  it  in  the  earlier  Life  of  ApoUonius  which  he  pro- 
fessedly followed,  and  that  it  had  been  connected  with 
Apollonius  after  having  been  told  of  other  thauniaturgs 
in  Rome.  Tlie  girl  iu  tliat  storv  is  a  Roman,  ;iiul  is 
described  as  being  of  a  consular  {lirdTors}  family.  Li 
Matthew,^  the  statement  is  that  there  came  to  Jesus  "a 
ruler"  (a/>x<'>»')  or  "a  certain  ruler"  {/i/'X"^'  who 
worshipped  him  and  l)esought  him  to  restore  his  daughter 
to  life ;  and  that  Jesus  did  so  by  simply  taking  the  girl's 
hand.  In  Mark^  the  father  has  become  one  of  the  rulers 
(heads)  of  the  synagogue,  Jairus  by  name while  in  the 
sequel  we  have  three  times  over  **the  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue'* icithoift  the  name  Jairus ;  and  now  Jesus  uses  the 
formula  Talitha  conm.  In  Luke,  again,^  the  father  is  "  a 
man  named  Jairus,  and  he  was  ruler  of  the  synagogue/' 
though  here  aRain  the  desij^nation  is  repeated  without  the 
name.  Now  the  simple  form  preserved  in  Matthew  reveals 
tlie  deli  vat  ion  from  the  story  in  Philostratus.  The  archon 
is  just  the  ancestnd  iVaro^  of  that  story  l>roug}it  a  stage 
nearer  biographical  identification.  And  seeing  that  such 
a  story  was  unsatisfactorily  vague  for  Jerusalem,  where 
there  were  no  archons  proper,  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
local  colour  by  making  the  father  twi'  dpxurvvayt!>ym\ 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  synagogue.   In  Luke  he  is  simply 

* 

1  B.  iv.  0.  45.  *  iz.  18  ff.  •  V.  23.  *  viii.  41. 
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&PX*^  T^s  <rwaytt7^,  "chief  of  the  synagogae,*^  as  if 
there  were  no  others — an  evident  Gentile  blander,  which 
had  to  be  rectified  in  Mark.  The  addition  of  the  name 
Jaime  is  evidently  the  last  tonch  of  all.  And  after  all  the 

God  is  represented  as  having  "charged  them  that  no  one 
should  know  this,"  the  usual  judicious  precaution  a«;ain6t 
the  cavils  of  the  unbelievers  who  found  that  nohuii  v  iii  the 
district  could  verify  tlie  miracle.  Arnolaus,^  recilin«;  a 
series  of  Tesuine  miracles,  some  of  which  are  not  found  in 
the  Gospels,  makes  no  mention  of  this  one :  and  Lactantiiis,* 
in  a  similar  list,  describes  neither  the  miracle  of  the  widow's 
son  nor  that  of  Lazams,  and  has  no  aUusion  to  any  sueh 
case  as  the  raising  of  Jaurus'  daughter. 

5  i6.  The  Feediuff  of  the  Five  ThousamL 

By  all  save  l)eli(ners  in  a  supernatural  Christ,  the  story 
of  the  feednij;  of  the  five  thousand  or  four  thousand  is  takt-ii 
either  as  pure  myth  or  as  agraftnig  oi  nuracie  on  a  ])crfec-tly 
natural  episode.    Count  Tolstoy  and  others  have  i)oiutiHl 
out  that  the  detail  of  the  twelve  (or  seven)  baskets  plainly 
impUes  that  food  supplies  had  been  carried  by  the  crowds 
since  they  certainly  would  not  have  gone  into  the  wilder- 
ness with  empty  baskets.   On  this  view,  the  original  form 
of  the  story  was  something  like  that  of  John»  vi.  9 :  One 
lad  here  has  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  ** — ^with  the  implica- 
tion,  "  and  so  on  throughout  the  crowd.**   In  the  same 
fashion  the  serai-rationalizing  critics  would  reduce  the  live 
thousand  men,  to  whom  Matthew  (xiv.  21)  adds  a  host  of 
"  wouien  and  children,"  to  a  mere  uncounted  crowd,  besides 
j)uttinpf  aside  the  '*  three  days"  (Mk.  viii.  *2)  of  ])reviou8 
fasting  in  the  story  of  the  four  thousand.    The  stories 
being,  further,  so  obviously  identical  in  all  save  the 
numbers,  the  two  are  by  such  criticism  reduced  to  one. 
But  while  this  last  step  is  obviously  right,  the  story 
remains  a  myth  even  as  regards  the  bare  act  of  teaching 
a  multitude  in  the  desert. 

>  Adrer$u9  Qenteitf  i.  46, 46.  *  Dir.  In$i.  iv.  10. 
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It  is  iiotal)le  that,  while  a  discourse  is  put  in  the  mouth 
of  Jesns  on  [lie  mount,  not  a  word  is  L^iven  of  the"  many 
tliin^^s"  he  taught  the  multitudes  ted  ni  the  wilddrness. 
So  liugatorv,  on  the  face  of  the  case,  was  the  maclnnerv  for 
preserving  the  teacher's  utterances.    To  retain,  out  of  such 
a  self-confuting  record,  the  bare  datum  that  the  teacher  did 
teach  crowds  something  in  the  wilderness,  would  seem  a  * 
sufficiently  idle  procedure.   There  is  in  reality  no  reason  to 
regard  any  part  of  the  story  as  aught  save  an  attempt  to 
parallel,  or  an  unthinking  adaptation  of,  the  stories  of 
DionysoB  passing  through  the  desert  with  his  followers. 
As  we  have  seen  in  tracing  the  myth  of  the  Temptation, 
Dionysos  in  the  Libyan  lore  led  his  ,uniy  through  a  waterless 
desert  against  the  Titans — a  procedure  wliich  would  involve 
liis  supernatural  production  of  liquids — and  in  this  connec- 
tion it  is  told*  that  the  friendly  Libyans  (jjave  his  army 
food  "  in  superfluity/'    But  it  is  part  of  the  Dionysiak 
myth  that  the  God  gave  the  power  of  miraculously  pro- 
ducing, by  touch,  corn  and  wine  and  oil  ;^  aud  he  must 
needs  have  been  held  to  have  the  same  power  in  his  own 
person  for  the  feeding  of  his  host.   Pictures  of  such  a 
distribution  of  food,  with  or  without  a  representation  of 
Dionysos  in  the  act,  would  sufficiently  suggest  the  Chris- 
tian story,  in  which,  significantly  enough,  the  multitude 
are  described  in  the  second  and  third  Gospels  as  sitting 
down  "  by  companies  "  or    by  fifties,"  in  military  fashion. 
In  the  earlier  form  ot  the  story,  liowever,  as  in  Matthew, 
this  would  not  ai>i)ear  :  because  for  the  Christist  purpose 
the  mirach'  is  not  an  excrescence  but  the  primary  motive. 
Uithout  it,  there  is  nothing  to  tell ;  and  the  doubling 
of  the  story  tells  of  the  capital  made  of  such  evidence." 


§  17.  The  Anointing, 

As  a  non-miniculous  episode,  the  story  of  the  anointing 
of  Jesus  by  a  woman  has  been  accepted  by  some  Naturalists 
88  historical,  for  the  sake  of  its  peculiar  dramatic  and  moral 

•  Diodorus  Siculug,  iu.  72  (71j.         ^  Ovid,  Metaiiwr^hoten,  xui.  660-4. 
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interest.    Yet  a  raoment*B  comparison  of  the  difTerent 
verfiions^  shows  that  we  are  dealing  with  at  least  a 
measnre  of  fiction.   In  Matthew  and  Mark  we  have  the 
same  story,  almost  word  for  word :  a  woman  poors  precioiia 
nard  over  the  teacher*8  head :  the  disciples — or  some  other 
bystanders — ^murmnr  at  the  waste;  and  Jesus  commends 
*  the  woman.   He  speaks  prophetically  in  his  Messianic 
capacity,  not  as  a  human  l>eiiig :  the  utterance  is  mythic. 
In  Luke,  the  woman,  descrihed  now  as  "a  sinner."  kisses 
his  feet,  weeps  over  them,  wipes  them  witli  her  Imir,  and 
anoints  the  feet,  not  Die  lieail.    In  the  fourth  (iospel,  >rary 
anoints  the  feet,  and  wipes  them  with  her  hair.  l)ut  does 
not  weep.    In  Matthew  and  Mark,  Jesus  says  the  woman 
has  anointed  his  hody  for  the  burying  :  in  Luke  he  does  not. 
Which   story  is  to  be  believed?    bhall  we  say,  with 
some  theologians,  that  there  were  more  anointings  than 
one? 

Some  such  bare  incident,  though  improbable,  may 
certainly  have  taken  place  in  the  life  of  a  popular  teacher 
or  mahdi ;  but  we  have  seen  that  on  every  line  of  investi- 
gation thus  lui  tried  tlie  Gospel  Jesus  resolves  into  a 
composite  of  myth  ;  and  w^hen  yot  another  story  is  found 
to  vary  extensively  in  the  )iands  of  the  different  e van ;^'el- 
makers,  \v((  are  at  the  very  outset  debarred  from  giving  it 
heHef  as  it  stands.  Not  only  might  tlie  hare  story  have 
been  true  of  any  teacher,  but  the  comments  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Jesus  were  certainly  the  composition  of  a  late 
Jesuist.  There  is  no  ground  for  any  specific  credence.  In 
the  synoptic  forms  of  the  story  the  anointing  is  simply  the 
act  of  **  a  woman  and  John's  identification  of  her  with 
Mary  the  sister  of  the  mythical  Lazarus  has  no  more 
historical  value  than  the  later  surmise  that  she  was  Mary 
the  Magdalene. 

Looking  for  an  ori^^nn  in  the  source  of  so  many  myths — 
ritual-mystery- — we  have  first  to  ask  whether  such  mi 
episode  would  be  likely  in  such  a  ritual.    And  the  answer 

'  Malt.  xxvi.  G  13  ;  Mark  xiv.       ;  Lukts  vii.  36-60;  John  xi.  2;  xii.  3-8. 
See  nbove,  p.  5IG0. 
*  8ee  above,  L'hrUt  and  KrUhnat  f  ziv. 
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is,  firet,  that  Btme  process  of  anointing  is  extremely  likely 
to  have  been  thos  set  forth,  Jesus  was  for  his  sectaries,  as 
early  as  Paul,  Messiah  =s Christ = the  Anointed  One;  and 
even  for  the  later  Jews  the  term  was  ceremonially  signifi- 
cant. Many  times  over  does  the  term  "  Messiah  "  occur 
in  the  Old  Tebtameut  in  the  seiibe  of  "  anointed,"  and  it  is 
always  so  translated.  Elisha  is  thus  "Messiah";^  Isaiah 
calls  liiuiself  so  the  battle-priest,^  mccvdoH  hucIhh  ad 
htlhtm,  was  duly  anointed  with  oil.*  If  ever  a  Messiah 
were  to  he  nationally  accepted  by  the  Jews,  he  would 
assuredly  have  been  anointed  with  priestly  oil.  But  for 
the  eaiiier  Gentile  Jesuists,  the  title  of  **the  Christos'' 
must  have  had  even  more  concrete  meaning  than  had 
"  Messiah  "  for  the  Jews,  who  may  have  come  to  use  it  in 
a  secondary  sense;  and  for  such  Gentiles  the  problem 
would  arise,  Why  was  not  the  Anointed  One  really 
anointed  ?   Here  lay  the  motive  for  the  invention. 

Ab  the  Gentile  Christ  was  anti- Judaic,  he  could  not  be 
anointed  by  priestly  liaiids.  By  whom  then  sliould  liie 
iiuoniliHg  l)e  done?  The  liint  lay  in  the  myth  of  the  birth 
and  the  resurrection  ritual  ;  and  generally  in  the  great  cult 
of  Dionysos,  whose  special  followers  are  women.  Obviously, 
the  story  is  Gentile,  not  Jewish:  the  disciples  are  dis- 
paraged as  dull  and  avaricious :  though  in  the  fourth 
Gospel  Judas  is  made  especially  to  play  the  unpleasant 
part.  On  the  other  hand,  women  are  repeatedly  made  to 
figure  in  the  later  interpolations  as  the  teacher's  most 
devoted  followers ;  and  to  no  one  more  appropriately  than 
to  a  woman  could  the  anointing  be  entrusted.  Significantly 
enough,  the  story  in  its  simplest  form  is  placed  as  the  last 
item  in  the  **  Primitive  Gospel "  by  the  school  of  Weiss. 
In  all  probability  it  is  a  late  addendum,  made  after  the 
movement  had  bticome  i)ronouncedly  Gentile.  A  Jew 
would  have  seen  nothing  edifying  in  such  a  j>erforniance  ; 
wliereas  a  Hellene  or  Syrian  was  accubtonied  to  associate 
women  with  many  rites.   It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the 

>  1  KingB  six.  16.  *  Isaiah  ixi.  1.   Cp.  PtMOm  ii.  2. 

*  F.  and  B,  Conner's  Haiadbook  to  the  DWLe,  p.  137,  citiog  Maimonidee. 
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whole  circumstanceB  of  the  anointmg,  includiug  the  detail 
that  it  took  place  in  the  house  of  "  Siiiiou  the  Leper,"  were 
«]q)re8Bly  designed  to  alienate  the  Judaie  seetioDS  of  the 
«arly  Churoh.^ 

8appoBiii<7  such  an  episode,  then,  to  have  heen  introduced 
in  the  primitiTe  mystery-drama  of  the  Man*God*s  life  and 
death  and  resurrection,  it  ooold  easily  vary,  very  maeh  as 
-the  story  does  an  the  Gospels.  One  group  might  make  the 
episode  cnrt  and  ceremonial,  a  bare  anointing;  another 
might  make  it  pathetic  and  amoik»nal,  the  thought  of  the 
•God's  approaching  death  moving  the  women  to  the  tears 
which  so  easily  flowed  from  them  in  all  of  the  ancient  cults 
of  theanthropic  sacrifice.  Thus  would  arise  the  conc'e))tion 
that  the  Lord  was  heing  **  anointed  for  his  burial  ";  the 
Attitude  uf  tearful  adoration  could  readily  bring  about,  in 
conimunities  not  used  to  the  other,  an  aiiunitin?  of  the  feet 
rather  than  the  more  sacerdotal  aiioiiUiii;;  o\  tin-  liead; 
and  the  Rurniifie  that  the  weeping  woman  represented  a 
penitent  niuner  would  as  easily  follow  at  a  later  sta^e.'  A 
hundred  **  pagan  "  myths  and  myth-variants  arose  in  such 
wise ;  and  Christism  was  only  neo-Paganism  grafted  on 
Judaism* 

§  18*  The  Riding  an  the  Aw  and  Foai, 

As  is  remarked  above,  it  has  long  been  an  accepted  view 
that  the  odd  detail  (^latt.  xxi.)  of  the  Messiah  ridin^^  into 
Jerusalem  on  '*an  ass  and  a  eolt  the  foal  of  an  ass"  is  a 
mere  verbal  blunder,  representing  an  unintelligently  literal 
reading  of  a  Hebrew  idiom  which  merely  spoke  tautolo-^i- 
cally  of  "  an  abb  the  foal  of  an  asH."  Such  in  the  wording 
•of  the    prophecy  "  in  Zechariah  (ix.  9) ;  a  passage  which, 

>  See  the  notewoithy  argUmeot  of  Mr.  OInnviile,  in  The  H>&  Umtoven, 
1<J00,  p.  44,  R8  to  the  signiflomc*  of  **  Simon  a  tanner"  in  Acts  xi. 

*  It  is  not  irrelevant  to  remember  how  tha  actress  who  penoDiiisd  the 
-Gndde.-s  of  Bt-ason  in  one  of  the  fAies  of  the  French  devolution  wai^  finaHy 
Htamped  as  a  court«Haai  though  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  that 
^«et.  In  this  CMe  «he  myth  wm  malignant,  aod  Im  fOlMiMof  the  cnsd 
of  the  sinners  of  Tcwiy  conaidared  tbemaelipeft  to  havo  diapoiMJ  of  Um  DaUrta 
.bj  (beir  amiable  fiction. 
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left  thus  construed,  would  be  as  obscure  as  before.  What 
did  it  signify,  either  way  ? 

To  interpret  the  passage  as  an  idiomatic  tautology  when 
there  is  no  other  instance  of  such  a  peculiar  tautology  in 
the  Old  Testament,  is  a  sufficiently  arbitrary  course.  On 
the  face  of  the  matter,  the  Gospel  story  is  a  myth,  whether 
we  read  it  of  one  ass  or  of  two.  The  teacher  is  represented 
as  entering  Jerusalem  for  the  first  time  in  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession, acclaimed  as  the  Son  of  David,  with  '*  a  very  great 
multitude  "  spreading  garments  and  palm  branches  before 
him.  Not  a  single  item  of  the  story  is  credible  history. 
In  Mark  (xi.)  and  Luke  (xix.  30)  the  two  asses  l)ecome  one, 
the  colt  never  before  ridden  by  man — a  detail  introduced 
in  a  no  less  mythical  fashion,  the  Messiah  exhil)iting  clair- 
voyant knowledge,  and  the  owner  of  the  colt  showing  a 
mystic  obedience  to  the  fornmla,  "  The  Lord  hath  need  of 
him."  In  the  fourth  Gospel,  again,  we  have  simply  the 
colt.  Why,  when  the  other  three  Gospels  thus  put  aside 
the  grotesque  detail  of  the  Messiah  riding  on  two  asses, 
was  the  reading  in  the  first  Gospel  retained  ? 

The  solution  lies,  not  in  reducing  the  passage  in 
Zechariah  to  an  obscure  commonplace,  but  in  recognizing 
that  that,  to  begin  with,  has  a  mythic  bearing.  In  all 
probability  it  repeats  the  true  reading  of  the  description 
of  Judah  in  the  zodiacal  chant  put  in  the  mouth  of  Jacob.* 
In  Zechariali  the  passage  occurs  in  the  second  of 
the  two  parts  into  which  the  l)Ook  divides ;  but  the 
conservative  critics  on  internal  evidence  pronounce  the 
passage  before  us  to  be  very  early.^  However  that  may 
be,  it  proves  the  currency  in  Hebrew  circles  of  a  Babylonian 
zodiacal  emblem  which  at  a  later  period  we  find  wrought 
into  the  myth  of  Dionysos.    Among  the  random  elements 

•  OonesiH  xlix.  11.  The  rendering  "foal"  follows  the  Vulgate,  whicli 
(ollows  the  Septuagint.  In  this  case  ^th  would  readily  avoid  the  zo<liacal 
{MUiillrl.  but  the  authoritative  version  of  De  Sola,  Lindenthal,  and  Raphall 
Ijondon,  1H44)  readt  "asK,"  explainint^  that  the  word  means  a  young  ass  fii 
or  riding,  which  in  not  the  sense  of  "  foal.*'  Their  renderinK  is  also  given 
by  Young,  by  Cahen.  and  bj  Martin.  Sharpe  alone,  among  the  later  trans- 
lators, tries  to  make  the  pt    i  >•  mean  "a  foal,  nen  an  ass's  colt." 

*  Bleck-WcUhHUsen,  /■.'  iii  dim  alte  Tentament,  %  224,  4te  Aud. 
p.  440. 
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of  that  111}  til  is  the  story  that  Dionysos,  when  made  mad 
by  Juno,  met  in  liis  wantkriiigs  two  asses,  mounted  on  one 
of  which  he  passed  a  vast  morass,  or  river,  antl  so  reached 
the  temple  of  Dudona,  where  hp  recovered  his  senses.  In 
gratitude  to  the  two  asses  lie  raised  them  to  the  rank  of 
a  constellation.^  Here  we  have  a  myth  to  explain  the  fact 
that  the  Greek  sip:n  for  Cancer  in  the  Zodiac  was  two 
asses  (a  copy  of  the  Babyloniau  Ass  and  Foal  si|^n),  and, 
evidently,  to  explain  some  pictorial  scene  in  which  Dionyeoft 
rides  on — or  with — two  asses. 

To  this  collocation  of  myths  the  zodiacal  sign  gives  the 
dae.  Dionysos  on  the  two  asses  is  simply  the  sim  in 
Cancer,  the  sign  which  marks  his  downward  course,' as 
Capricorn  marks  the  beginning  of  his  upward  climb.  In 
the  Dionysos  myth  the  emblem  signifies  that  the  son  in 
Cancer  is  passing  the  period  of  his  raging  heat :  in  that 
of  Jeens  it  signifies  that  the  Bun-Grod  is  at  his  highest 
pitch  of  glory  and  is  coming  to  his  doom,  even  as  the 
myth  of  Satan  taking  him  to  the  mountain-top  stands 
for  Pan-Capricorn  leading  the  Sun-God  upwards  at  the 
outset  of  his  career.  The  odd  phrase  in  Zechariah  and 
Matthew  stood  for  a  f^loss  of  the  astronomical  syml>ol, 
which  is  at  least  as  old  as  Babylon,'  where  the  eml)lem 
of  the  sun  in  ('a^tricoin  was  of  necessity  coni[»lementtid 
with  one  of  the  sun  in  the  sifjii  of  the  summer  solstice. 

Even  the  reduction  of  the  two  asses  to  one  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  Gospels  is  probably  no  mere  rationaliza- 
tion of  the  story :  it  is  presumptively  another  adaptation 
of  a  symbol.  In  the  Egyptian  symbol-lore  we  have  the 
record  that  "  they  make  cakes  also  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
month  Payni  (Paoni)  and  of  Phaophi,  and  print  apon  them 
for  device  an  099  Hed"^  Phaophi  (the  second  month  of  the 

i  Hyginus,  ii.  24 :  Lactantius,  Dir.  In*t.  i.  21. 

*  Cp.  Poi-phyry,  J>e  nntro  Xijmpharum,  c.  22,  and  Muciobius,  Saturnalia, 
i.  22.  ^ 

.  »  See  J.  Landseer,  Saltean  Ite*earche«,  1823,  pp.  284,  320.  LandFooi  points 
out  that  the  Babylonian  astronomy  follo^red  the  precession  of  the  solstices, 
and  placed  that  of  summer  in  Cancer,  represented  by  the  Ass  and  F<Mtl,  and 
that  of  wiiiti  r  in  Cttpricorn,  while  the  HebrewB  long  adhered  to  Uitt  «ROIMOUI 
statiouH  of  Leo  and  Aquarius,  the  Lion  and  Man  of  Esekiel. 

*  PlQtateh,  /.  and  O,  SO. 
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Egyptian  year)  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ciiesar  began  on  'iOtli 
September,  which  brings  us  to  the  autumn  equinox ;  while 
Payni,  the  tenth  month,  beginning  on  May  26th,  would  end 
about  the  summer  solstice — l)oth  probable  occasions  of  a 
solar  allusion,  but  the  latter  in  particular  coinciding  with 
the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  Cancer.  As  the  reign  of  the 
Night-Sun,  or  Winter-God,  begins  from  that  moment,  the 
single  ass  on  the  Egyptian  cakes  would  presumably  be  his 
symbol.^ 

In  Justin  Martvr^  we  have  a  form  of  the  mvth  which 
suggests  yet  another  Dionysiak  clue,  for  he  speaks  of  the 
ass  as  tied  to  a  vine,  citing  the  mythic  description  of  Judah 
*'  binding  his  foal  to  the  vine,"  omitting,  however,  the 
following  clause,  *'  and  his  ass's  colt  to  the  choice  vine." 
But  although  tlie  new  Jesus  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  made 
to  say  "  I  am  the  true  Vine,"  the  ass  tied  to  the  vine  was 
doubtless  too  obviously  Bacchic,  as  indeed  is  the  old  picture 
of  Judah  (=  Leo)  with  wine-reddened  eyes  and  milk-white 
t3etli ;  and  three  of  the  four  evangels  adhered  to  the  simple 
Egyptian  motive,  leaving  the  tirst  to  preserve  the  less 
obvious  or  more  occult  Dionysiak  glyph,  already  diverted 
from  Babylonian  to  Judaic  use  in  the  pre-Christian  period. 
And  so  well  was  tliis  form  recommended  to  even  the  educated 
Christian  world  of  antiquity  that  we  find  Saint  Proclus,  as 
al)Ove  noted,^  endorsing  the  "ass  and  foal"  version  in  bis 
episcopal  sermons  in  the  Constantinople  of  the  fifth  century. 
Further,  tliere  is  preserved  a  Gnostic  gem  representing  an 
ass  suckling  its  foal,  with  the  figure  of  the  crab  (Cancer) 
above,  and  the  inscription  D.  N.  IHV.  XPS.  :  Doniinim 
XoHtt  r  JrsuH  (liriHfHXy  with  the  addition,  Dei  Filius.*  The 
Gnostics  knew  the  significance  of  the  symbol  well  enough, 
as  doubtless  did  St.  Proclus.  But  from  the  time  of  the 
framing  of  the  Hebrew  zodiacal  myth  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  (in  which  Judah  is  just  the  vinous  sun  in  the 
sign  of  Leo,  next  to  the  sign  of  the  Ass  and  Foal)  down  to 

'  See  above,  pp.  20'.\-4.  *  Aj»)l.  i.  32. 

Above,  p.  230,  note  3. 
*  I  mil  itulebtcd  for  a  copy  of  this  toHeer  J.  van  derEode,  of  De  Dageraad^ 
Aniskerdam. 
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oar  own  day,  the  Cbaldsean  symbol  has  dang  to  the  tiro 
religions  which  claimed  to  have  pat  off  evetything  homan 
and  heathen. 

§  19.  The  Mjfik  of  the  Twelve  Apo$tle$. 

On  the  face  of  all  the  GosptU  alike,  the  choosing  of  the 
Twelve  Apontles  in  a  lictitious  narrative;  and  in  the 
documents  from  which  all  sciuntilic  study  of  Christian 
origins  must  proceed — the  Epistles  of  Paul — there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  body.  In  only  one 
sentence  is  it  mentioned,  and  that  is  demonstrably  part 
of  a  late  interpolation.  In  two  passages  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xi*  23,  S,;  xv.  3,  ff.)  Paul  ia 
made  to  say  that  he  commnnicated  to  his  converts  that 
which  he  ''received*'  concerning  the  Eucharist  and  the 
Besarreotion.  In  the  first  passage  he  is  made  to  say  that 
he  received  his  knowledge  **  of  the  Lord  " ;  in  the  second 
that  formula  is  not  used.  Both  are  inteipolations;^  bat 
in  the  second  there  is  one  interpolation  on  another.  The 
passage  runs : — 

"  For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  ail  thai  which  Aim)  I  received,  how 
that  Christ  died  for  oar  tins  Moording  to  the  Soriptarae;  and  that  he 

was  buried ;  &nd  that  hi-  huth  been  laiiied  on  the  tUzd  day  Moocding  to 
thn  St'i  ipture^i ;  anil  tli  it  ht-  iipppared  to  Cephns ;  then  Tn  the  firelvr  : 
then  he  appeartd  to  iil>o\e  live  luuichcd  brethren  at  once,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  remain  until  now,  but  some  are  fallen  asleep;  then  be 
appeared  to  Jftiiies;  ihm  ioaUthe  apottkti  and  birtof  all,  aa  milo  ona 
born  oat  of  doe  time,  he  appeared  to  ma  alio.*'* 

Seeing  that  the  "five  luindred  "  story  is  not  found  in 
any  of  the  Gospels,  we  are  forced  to  infer  that  it  was  not 
in  riiul's  epistle  until  lon;^  nftcr  they  were  composed ;  for 
such  a  tehlimony,  thus  made  turrent,  would  have  been  too 
welcome  to  he  neglected.   But  the  further  mention  of  an 

^  See  b^w,  §  22.  This  view,  iirst  put  by  me  in  18dG,  I  have  liooe  found 
to  be  held,  as  regards  the  passages  singly,  bj  W.  Seof^  (in  Dtt  Ur»pnniff 
iind  dit  lieilenttimj  dct  Apostolate*  in  der  christlichcn  Kxrche,  1887,  p.  46), 
and  by  Sir  O.  W.  Cox  (lecture  in  Reliijiom  S^tUm*  ^  tht  H'orid,  Jtod  ed.  p. 
242).    It  has  doubtleHs  been  put  by  others. 

*  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  whole  fifteenth  diapfcer  ia  an  pnturgflilattfiB  • 
bat  I  deal  hen  only  with  the  eaeential  portion. 
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apparition  before  "  all  the  apostles  "  is  a  proof  that  the 
previous  phrase,  "  then  to  the  twelve,"  did  not  exist  in  the 
first  interpolation.  Had  the  passage  been  consecutively 
penned  by  one  hand,  the  second  phrase  would  have  run 
'*ihen  ftgain  to  the  twelve,**  or  '*to  the  eleven.**  The 
mention  of  "the  twelve  "  is  thus  the  last  addition  of  all ; 
and  as  this  is  the  one  occurrence  of  the  word  in  the 
whole  Pauline  literature,  the  case  is  decisively  clear. 

Paul,  then,  knew  nothing  of  a  twelve."  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,,  which  is  prol  yl  ly  gi  i  nine,  though 
frequently  interpolated,  he  speaks  oi  the  '*  chietest  apostles*' 
and  the  '*  pillars,"  and  names  Cephas,*  James,  and  John, 
but  nothing  more.  Nowhere,  again,  does  he  speak  of  the 
other  apostles  as  having  been  in  direct  intercourse  with 
Jesus.  His  references  are  simply  to  leaders  of  an  existing 
sect;  and  the  opening  sentence*  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  speaking  as  it  does  of  apostles  sent  out  by  "  a 
man,**  has  presumptive  reference  to  the  twelve  apostles  of 
the  Patriarch,  of  whom  he  must  have  had  knowledge.  In 
fine,  the  word  apostle  **  for  Paul  had  simply  its  general 
meaning  of  "  messenger  "  or  '*  missionary  and  in  all  his 
allusions  to  the  movement  of  his  day  he  is  dealing  with 
Judaizinp:  apostles  who  preached  circumcision — a  practice 
not  once  enjoined  in  tlie  Jesuiiie  discuiirseb  in  the  (lospels. 
To  the  Gospels  then  wo  next  turn,  only  to  ^d  palpable 
myth. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  supposed  to  come  from  "  one  of 
the  Twelve,"  Jesus  is  represented  as  having  collected  five 
disciples,  two  of  them  taken  from  John  the  Baptist,  within 
three  days  of  his  first  public  appearance  (the  mythic 
baptism),  and  as  being  there  and  then  *'  bidden  with  his 
disciples  to  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee.**  Whether  or 
not  there  was  ever  a  teaching  Jesns  with  twelve  disciples, 
this  is  fiction.  And  here  it  is  that  we  are  told  how  Jesus 
told  Simon  on  tlie  instant  that  henceforth  hin  name  should 

>  In  ii.  7,  8,  we  have  mention  ci  "Peter,**  thoo^  Cephas*'  is  named 
iiiiiiio<liHt«  Iv  after.  The  fbnner  passage  is  to  all  appearance  a  late  OentUe 

uiteipplation. 

*  This  maj  or  maj  not  be  qporioiis:  on  either  view  the  argument  against 
the  esrlj  eonren^  of  the  *'  twelve"  stoiy  is  the  same. 
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f«  L%^.  vLieb  beh^c  interpreted  is  Petro  t »  the  Rockl. 
Soon  aft^ir  vL  60  we  find  that  the  difidplee  are  *•  nmny 

vi-  :  v-r*  in  tr. r^t  v^rrv  cvr.tr-xt  Jt>a.-i  is  siidiJenly  made  to 
ft^  ir*— *  "  t:.r  t"^-!^'  *;-/*  Tht-re  his  biHpfi  no  previous  hint  of 
t:.^  '    -  -f  tL.i:  c  ruil-er.   Tbtr  t^eivt  are  ^  mjrthie^j 

Ill  t:.-  s'.T.'  j'ti  :--        case  is  no  better.    In  Matthew  ir. 
Mark  i.  l(d--20.  and  Luke  v.  1-11.  we  have  one 
'^.■•y\i.  \-<"rv — nearlv  identical  Id  thf?  t  vo  first,  emliellished 
in  Lake  by  a  miracle,  which  in  the  iourth  gospel  ixxL 
1-14)  figures  as  an  episode  after  the  reanrreetion'— of  the 
election  of  certain  fishermen,  who,  without  a  word  of 
iniitruetion.  and  without  the  slightest  preliminary  know* 
le'l^e  of  the  Me:>siah.  follow  htm  on  his  bare  eommand,  to 
l>f  niii'k  **fij5her8  of  men."    In  Matthew  these  are  four; 
*'        )!)  called  Peter  and  .\ndrew  his  brother,*'  and  James 
and  John.  -*>n-  of  ZeU'dee :  in  Mark  the  same,  save  that 
Simon  is  Vint  called  IVf*^r.  thi^  ciinifnne  liMf'in|[i  fjiveTi  biin 
only  on  \i'i>  eh-ction  U*  lije  twelve  nil.  Ui*  :  whiU-  iu  Luke 
there  are  only  tiiree,  Andrew  being  excluded.    From  these 
circum-^tantial  beginnings  we  advance  all  along  the  line  by 
a  leap  to  the  appointment  if  '*  the  twelve  ";  and  even  here 
we  have  significant  variations  in  the  M8S.,  some  reading,  in 
Luke  ix.  1,   his  twelve  disciples/*  some  **  the  twelve,*'  boom 
"  the  twelve  apostles."   Again,  Matthew  ix.  9  has  an  isolated 
hUyi  \  of  the  call  of  Matthew  the  publican ;  who  in  Msii 
ii.  14  becomes  Levi  the  son  of  Alphiens,  and  in  Luke  v.  27 
sinii)ly  Levi ;  the  story  l)ein^  substantially  and  in  large 
part  verbally  the  sanir,  ihouji^li  ilie  name  varies.  Between 
these  quasi-cireuuihtantial  details,  carli  lu  inj^inj?  the  others 
into  discredit,  and  the  collective  mention  of  tht-  tvvflve, 
there  is  no  pretence  of  connection.    In  Matth«  \v  \.  1  we 
have  the  abrupt  and  frapjUKTitarv  intimation  :  "  And  wheu 
he  had  called  unto  him  hix  ta  tlvf  dim  ij^m,"  t  •ll'nvod  by  the 
list.    In  Mark  iii.  1B~19  the  hiatus  is  filled  up  in  a  fashion 
still  more  suspicious :  "  And  hegoeth  up  into  the  mountain^ 
and  calleth  unto  him  whom  he  himself  would.  Andk 
apjMintvtl  tivvU-p     while  in  Luke  vL  12-13  Jesus  prays  all 
night ;  "  And  when  it  was  day,  he  called  his  disciples :  and 
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he  chose  from  them  twelve,  whom  also  he  named  apostles." 
It  is  surely  plain  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  source 
of  the  stories  of  the  fishermen  and  of  Matthew,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  twelve  is  arbitrary  and  unhistorical  all  over 
the  ground.  The  slightness  of  the  variations  in  the  lists 
given  in  the  synoptics  only  proves  community  of  source  to 
begin  with,  and  therefore  collapse  of  evidence  :  the  varia- 
tions fiuther  proving  the  degree  of  freedom  with  which  the 
texts  could  be  treated  if  any  reason  seemed  to  arise  for 

ft' 

altering  them.* 

The  critical  presumption  from  the  documents,  then,  is 
that  all  four  (iospels  alike,  or  at  least  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth,  originally  had  no  mention  of  twelve  disciples.  In 
John  the  number  is  thrust  in  with  a  suddenness  which  is 
conclusive ;  but  the  slightly  more  considerate  introduction 
of  it  in  the  synoptics  only  proves  a  little  more  conceni  to 
make  the  statement  plausible.  Luke,  if  not  interpolated 
at  this  point,  either  proceeds  on  Mark  or  upon  a  mystery- 
drama  which  may  have  been  the  first  Jesuist  form  of  the 
myth,  liui  for  such  a  mystery,  or  for  a  first  specification 
of  twelve  disciples,  the  obvious  motive  lay  in  the  actual 
Jewish  institution  of  Twelve  Apostles  of  the  Patriarch  or 
High  Priest,  an  institution  which  preceded  and  survived  the 
Christian  myth  ;^  and  the  point  at  which  the  myth  grows 
out  of  the  Jewish  historical  fact  is  demonstrably  the  all- 
important  ancient  document  entitled  The  Tnuhiufj  of  the 
Tu  rlre  ApoHtlcH^  recovered  in  1873  by  Monsignor  Philotheos 
Bryennios,  Metropolitan  of  Nicomedia,  and  published  l)y 
him  in  1883. 

As  to  that  document,  of  the  genuineness  of  which  there 
is  nodoubt,  it  is  certain  that  at  least  the  first  six  paragraphs 
are  purely  and  unmixedly  Judaic,^  since  they  have  not  a 

I  K.jf.,  the  tanipcriiig  with  the  iiiiuies  Lebbeeus  nnd  Thiuldeus  in  Matt.  x.  3. 
Such  insertions  niiiy  hiive  been  made  by  way  of  fluttering  certain  families  or 
dignitarien  with  a  show  of  aiwstolic  heredity. 

*  Cp.  13at>nage,  Ilistoire  ilrt  Jui/it,  ed.  1710,  liv.  ii.  ch.  ii.     7,8,  and  liv.  iii. 
ch.  ii.  §§  10,  11;  Milman,  Jlintonj  of  the  Jeirx,  1-vul.  etl.  p.  453;  Mosheim 
CoftimriitiirieM  on  the  AjJair*  of  the  (7irix/i<in.i,  Vidal's  tranK.  i.  121;  Jost, 
Gem  hichte  tlen  Jtnlenlhiiiini,  iS.'iO,  ii.  lo'J-«iO;  Kitto's  Cyc.  of  Bib.  Lit.  art. 
AjHmtle. 

*  See  the  author's  articles  in  Satumal  Ileformer,  May  8th  and  15th,  18S7. 
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syllable  about  Jesus,  or  the  Messiah,  or  the  Son  of  God ; 
and  it  has  been  further  shown^  that  in  all  reasonable 

probability  this  document  represented  the  teachiag  carried 

to  tbe  dispersed  Jews  l).v  the  twelve  Jewish  Apostles  afore- 
said, who  were  commissioned  l)y  the  Hi^li  Priest  to  collect 
tribut-e  from  the  scattered  faithful.    No  other  explaiiatiou 
will  square  with  the  remarkable  facts  of  the  case.     Let  the 
student  try  to  tiud  au  escape  in  any  of  the  folio  wing 
h^^otheses,  which  seem  to  be  the  only  ones  open  on  the 
Christian  side :  (1)  That  the  twelve  disciples  of  the  Chris- 
tian legend  drew  up  a  "Teaching"  which  proceeded  for 
six  paragraphs,  nearly  half  its  length,  in  detailed  ethical 
exhortation,  without  a  word  about  Jesus  or  the  Christ  or  a 
Bon  of  God,  and  then  suddenly  plunged  into  a  formola  of 
baptism,  naming  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  without  saying  who  the  Son  was ;  (2)  That  such  a 
document,  after  heiiif,^  widely  circulated,  was  allowed  by  the 
Church  to  fall  into  oblivion  while  believed  to  l)e  genuine: 
(B)   That  post- Apostolic   Christists,  seeking  to   forpre  a 
**  Teaching  of  (thrir)  Twelve  Apostles."  took  the  conr>e  of 
making  the  first  six  paragraphs  absolutely  Christiess, 
aforesaid.    All  tlu'ee  of  those  hypotheses  being  plainly 
untenable,  we  are  shut  up  to  these  conclusions :  (1)  That 
at  least  the  first  six  chapters  went  to  fonn  a  document 
originally  entitled  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
and  that  the  document  was  non-Christian;  (2)  That  the 
Twelve  Apostles  were  strictly  Judaic,  and  that  this  was  an 
official  teaching  promulgated  by  them;  (H)  That  the  Jesoist 
sect  adopted  this  teaching  in  the  first  or  second  century, 
founded  on  it  the  Christian  myth  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
of  Jesus,  and  gradually  added  to  it ;  and  (4)  that  after  a 
time  the  orcjanized  Churcli  decided  to  drop  the  document 
because  its  purely  Judaic  origin  and  drift  were  plain  on  the 
face  of  it.    Only  one  MS.  has  come  down  to  us,  though 
there  ore  various  references,  in  Athanasius  and  elsewhere, 

Coinpjuc  Dr.  C.  Taylor's  kctuies  on  the  Teaching  (Cambr'ul^'c.  18^01  an.l  tho 
admissions  of  the  Rev.  J.  Ucron,  Church  of  the  mb-AjtottoUc  Age^  p.  57,  aoui 
Dr.  Baimob,  cited  hj  Mr.  Heron  (p.  58). 
1  National  Refomer,  November  SOtb  and  87th,  and  December  4th,  1887. 
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showing  that  iu  the  fourth  century  the  document  was  still 
familiar. 

We  may  now,  then,  trace  with  some  confidence  the  course 
of  the  myth.  In  the  earliest  form  of  the  Gospels,  hy  the 
admission  of  the  school  of  Weiss,  there  was  no  naming  of 
any  special  disciples,  though  they  assume  mention  of 
disciples  in  general.  On  this  view  it  is  plainly  inconsistent 
to  set  forth  as  part  of  the  **  primitive  "  text  the  phrase, 
**  And  when  Jesus  had  called  nnto  him  his  twelve 
disciples,"  with  what  follows.*  The  message  given  to 
the  twelve  is  conspicuously  mythical  ;  and  the  nuinl)er 
twelve  is  demonstrahlv  a  \ntv  item.  The  first  Rta«^a^  was 
the  mention  of  the  suddenly  enlisted  fishermen,  itself  quite 
unhistorical,  hut  possibly  motived  by  a  late  memory  of 
the  circumstjinee  that  men  80  named  were  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Jesuist  community  in  its  pre-PauUne  days. 
Concerning  the  story  of  Bimon  being  mystically  sumamed 
Cephas,  there  can  be  no  conclusion  save  that  we  are  in 
contact  with  a  purposive  myth.  On  this  head  there  is  no 
help  from  the  Talmud » which  ascribes  to  the  early  Jeschu 
ben  Pandira  ./fiv  disciples,  named  Matthai,  Nakai,  Netzer, 
Boni,  and  Thoda.**  Here  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  late 
Rahhiiiical  myth,  loosely  based,  as  rej^ards  four  of  the  five, 
on  [\nt  names  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  on  the  sect-names 
of  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites.  And  as  John  names  five 
primarv  disciples,  Matthew  and  Mark  four,  and  Luke  three, 
we  have  no  sign  even  of  a  tradition  as  to  any  ancient  group 
of  Jesuist  disciples. 

That  the  primary  myth  sufficed  for  generations  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  even  the  late  Fourth  Gospel  had  not 
incorporated  the  myth  of  the  Twelve.  That  myth,  in  fact, 
could  not  arise  until  the  movement  had  developed  so  far  in 
Gentile  directions  that  the  solid  historical  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence and  continued  activity  of  the  Jewish  Twelve  Apostles 
was  practically  lost  sight  of — that  is,  by  the  laity  ;  for  the 
lieads  of  the  Christian  Churches  must  have  known  it  well 
fcuough.    To  the  later  Gentile  Fathers,  of  course,  ii  would 

1  Jolley.  77(.  Sijuojilii-  Problem,  p.  •'>•). 

'  Cp.  Heichardt,  as  cited,  p.  7 ;  itoriog-Gould,  as  citodi  p.  61. 
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seem  quite  natural  that  Jesus  should  name  Twelve  Apof;tlei» 
by  way  of  supeiseding  the  Judaic  institution — tlio  \io\\ 
which  recommended  itself  to  Mosheim.  But  the  iTospel- 
makers,  as  we  have  seen,  could  attain  no  more  plausible 
adjustment  than  the  bald  pretence  that  Jesus  suddanlT 
chose  twelve  disciples  out  of  a  larger  number,  leaving  the 
rest  to  shift  for  themselves.  So  clumsily  and  arbitrarily 
was  the  work  done  that  the  list  leaves  out  the  Levi  men- 
tioned in  Mark  and  Luke. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts  o£  the  Apostles  we  meet 
with  another  crude  fiction  of  the  same  order  in  the  state- 
ment that  after  the  death  of  Judas  the  eleven  decided  to 
make  up  their  number  by  lot,  the  choice  falling  upon 
Matthias.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  liclitinus- 
ness  of  the  detail.  Had  there  really  been  twelve  AposUe- 
whose  iunnl)ei'  was  to  he  kept  u]),  it  ou^ht  to  have  been 
renewed  after  the  lirst  deaths  in  the  circle ;  but  it  is  not 
even  pretended  that  this  happened ;  and  most  of  the  Twelve 
thenceforth  pass  out  of  all  scriptural  notice,  to  be  supplied 
with  mart^Tdoms,  however,  by  the  credulity  and  the  inia^:;!- 
nation  of  later  ages.  The  election  of  Matthias  was  simply 
an  expedient  to  meet  the  difiiculty  that  the  Judas  story  took 
away  from  the  number  of  the  Twelve  Teachers.  The 

Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles"  being  long  an 
accredited  document  among  Christists,  the  list  had  to  be 
ceremonially  completed  in  the  fictitious  Apostle-history, 
after  Judas's  exemplary  death.  Thus  du  the  twelve 
respectable  nu  n  of  Paley's  apoloj:^etics  finally  melt 
'*  into  thin  air'";  and  the  mythic  Founder,  deprived  of 
bis  mythic  cortege,  is  once  more  lost  in  the  mists  ot 
antiquity,  tiiere  being  now  no  documentary  foothold  left 
for  the  theory  that  his  teachings  were  preserved  by 
followers. 

If  the  reader  still  scruples  to  believe  that  such  a  myth 
could  be  thus  imposed  on  the  Gospel  history,  let  him  ask 
himself  for  an  explanation  of  the  story  of  the  mission  of 
"the  seventy/'  That  story  occurs  in  the  third  gospel 
only  (c.  X.),  and  is  as  certainly  mythical  as  any  item  in  the 
New  Testament ;    so  obviously  so  that  even  orthodox 
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scholiirship  i-^  lain  to  abaudon  it ;  and  bemi-conservative 
criticism  accouiitn  for  it  fts  *'  an  allegory  of  the  preacliiiig 
to  the  Gentiles."*  It  viaihlv  connects  with  the  Jewish  idea 
that  iliuie  were  oeveiity  nations  in  the  world,  with  tiic  myth 
of  the  "  Beventy  i  ldcrs."  and  with  the  nunil)er  of  menihers 
of  the  banliediim.-  More  clearly  is  this  the  case  when  we 
note  that  many  MSS.  have  the  reading  '*  seventy-two," 
adopted  in  the  Vulgate  ;  for  the  later  Jews  varied  between 
seventy  and  seventy-two  in  their  legendary  arithmetic.^ 
There  is  reason  to  suspect,  however,  that  lor  the  seventy 
myth,  as  for  that  ol  the  twelve,  there  lay  a  motive  in  the 
actual  practice  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue  hefore  and  after 
the  rise  of  Jesnism.  There  is  evidence  that  the  flow  of 
tribote  to  Jerusalem  from  the  Jews  scattered  throughout 
the  Asiatic  and  Boman  empires  was  great  and  constant  ;* 
and  to  collect  such  a  revenue  Twelve  Apostles  way  well 
have  been  inadequate.  In  that  case  the  High  Ftiest—or 
later  the  Patriarch — ^was  likely  enough  to  appoint  seventy 
or  seventy-two  apostles  of  lower  grade,  answering  to  the 
accepted  nunilH  i-  of  the  *'  natiun.s/'  to  du  the  ])nii;aiy  work 
of  uollectiun  ;•'  and  the  later  gospel-makers  had  a  mutive 
to  exhibit  Christ  as  dui)licating  or  superseding  such  a 
Jewish  institution  as  well  as  that  of  the  Twelve. 

But  whellier  tlie  Gospel  myth  be  thus  based,  or  framed 
merely  on  the  theoretic  basis  of  the  seventy  or  seventy-two 
nations,  rayth  it  certainly  is.  If,  then,  such  a  circumstan- 
tial fiction  of  seventy  apostles  could  be  grafted  on  the 
narrative,  and  if  yet  later  fiction  could  suppl}  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  seventy,  where  is  the  improbability  of  an 
earlier  and  similar  graf ting-on  of  a  myth  of  Twelve 
Apostles?    That  it  could  be  done  is  clear;  and  there 

>  J.  B.  Oupenlor,  Tht  Firtt  Three  ConptU,  2nd  ed.  p.  881. 

StrausH,  LeUe  s  JtHu,  Abs.  ii.  K.  v.  §  75,  emA,     Cp.  Cwpenln,  ft*  dtod. 
'  Li^^lioot,  Hor<p  Hehraicte :  in  Luc.  x.  1. 

*  loMphos,  AlUiquitieit,  b.  xiv.  c.  x.  §§  1,  6,  8,  12.  13,  14,  17,21,23,24,25; 
I).  xvi.  e.  vi.  11 8-7.  Cp.  Pbilo,  J^gaHom  to  €uiu$  rOi»  Ambueeadon)  ec  81, 

36,  40. 

*  Philo  (as  cited,  c.  31)  expressly  speaks  of  sacreU  ofticers  ( hieronompoi) 
OS  being  sent  every  year  to  coa?«/  tO  IIm  teniDle  the  gold  ana  tUver 
collected  from  all  thi-  ^ub<MpdiDAte  gimniiiMnta,  ADO.  lie  describes  ihe  praeeat 

as  being  highly  lAboriuiu. 
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remauiB  oothing  bat  to  accept  the  dear  proof  that  it 
was. 

§  20.  The  CharacteritHcs  of  Peter. 

One  of  the  more  pressing  perplexities  of  the  Gospel 
narrative,  from  any  |)oint  of  view,  is  the  peculiar  status 
accorded  to  Peter,  and  the  striking  discordance  between 
some  of  tlie  Gospel  accounts  of  him  and  his  later  standinj^, 
as  well  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Gospel 
accounts  themselves.  He,  the  l^^iiding  apo^,tle.  snid  to  1)0 
chosen  bv  his  master  as  the  luundation  of  his  Church,  is 
represented  in  nil  the  Gospels  as  having  denied  that 
master  in  a  cowardly  and  discreditable  fashion.  Early 
in  the  Acts,  again,  we  find  him  not  only  holding  a  foremost 
place  in  the  new  movement,  bat  working  a  miracle-murder  • 
on  two  members  whose  offence,  on  any  possible  \new,  was 
much  less  heinous  than  his  own  recent  treason.  The  Acta 
story  is  of  course  clearly  onhistorical ;  but  even  as  a  fictum* 
it  raises  the  difficulty  as  to  how  any  one  who  knew  the 
cock-crow  story  to  be  current  could  have  written  it  without 
a  word  of  misgiving.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  suppose, 
however,  that  if  the  (Gospel  Peter  were  the  Cephas  of 
Paul's  epistles  the  latter  would  not  have  made  some  use 
of  the  treason  story  by  way  of  resisting  Peter's  pretensions. 
In  the  Gospels  the  story  is  of  a  most  damning  kind : 
wliy  is  it  never  heard  of  outside  these  ?  Paul  avows  his 
siub  as  a  persecutor  ;  Peter  never  once  mentions  his  as 
a  renegade.  It  is  impossible,  in  all  tlie  circumbtances,  to 
believe  that  the  treasoii  story  was  in  existence  in  Paul's 
time.  Once  more  we  hnd  that  for  Paul  there  is  no  trnce 
of  any  personal  connection  between  the  apostles  and  the 
Founder. 

In  seeking  to  account  for  the  invention  of  the  story,  I 
do  not  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  hifitorical 
existence  of  Peter — a  problem  still  left  open  after  thd 
able  demonstration  by  Baur  and  his  school  of  tlie  existence 
of  a  conflict  between  a  Petrine  and  a  Pauline  body  in 
the  early  Church.  The  present  inquiry  has  shown  reason 
for  rejecting  as  fictitious  many  data  which  Baur  accepted 
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as  historical ;  aiid  in  particular  the  legendary  conception 
of  the  Twelve  ApostloB  has  had  to  be  parted  with.  Farther, 
however,  it  Ib  imposBible  to  connect  the  hietorical  Cephas 
at  any  point  with  the  legendary  8imon  Peter  of  the  Gospels 
and  Acts,  or  to  connect  either  with  the  writer  of  the 
First  Epistle  of  Peter — ^not  to  speak  of  the  presumptively 
forged  Second  Epistle.  Paul's  Cephas  is  simply  one  of 
thb  apostles  of  a  Judaic  cult  that  preaches  circumcision, 
not  one  of  the  pupils  and  companions  of  the  crucified  Jesus. 
Finally,  tliere  is  found  to  exist  an  ohvious  Pagan  basis 
for  tile  main  features  of  the  Petrine  myth  as  developed  in 
the  Gospels. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  decisive  evidence  that  one 
important  item  in  the  myth,  the  appointment  of  Peter 
by  the  Christ  as  foundation  of  the  Church,  was  added  late 
to  the  Gospels  as  they  stand.  The  use  of  the  word  ecdesia, 
which  appears  nowhere  in  the  Gospels  save  in  this  and  one 
other  interpolated  passage  in  Matthew  (xvi.  18;  xviii.  17), 
is  a  clear  proof  of  late  fabrication  ;  and  the  passage  appears 
not  to  have  existed  in  Tatian's  Diatessaron.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  peculiar  myth  is  motived  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  rock  in  Mithraisui,  wliich  system,  as 
we  shall  see,  fuini^lied  to  Christianity  its  doctrine  of  tlie 
Lord  b  iSui)])er  and  a  large  part  of  its  resurrection  legend. 
And  the  mythical  bestowal  on  Peter  of  the  keys  of  heaven 
and  hell,  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  on  earth  and 
heaven,  points  still  more  pressingly  to  the  same  source, 
seeing  that  Mithras  in  the  monuments  bears  two  keys, 
which  clearly  connect  with  the  further  symbols  of  raised 
and  lowered  torches,  standing  for  life  and  death.  Here  in 
Mithraism,  it  may  be  conjectured,  lies  the  point  of  union 
between  the  Christist  myth  of  Peter  in  its  earlier  form  and 
the  developed  forms  given  to  it  at  lionie. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  valuable  solutiuuh  lon^^'  ago 
luUanceil  l»y  Dupuis.  that  Peter's  legend  is  substantially 
constructed  on  the  ])asis  of  the  Roman  myth  of  Jaiuis. 
Jhuus,  like  Peter,  bears  the  keys  and  the  rod  ;  and  as 
opener  of  the  year  (hence  the  name  January)  he  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  twelve  months,  as  Peter  stands  at  the  head 
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of  the  Twelve  Apostles.    The  name  of  Janns  doubtless 
caused  him  to  be  reputed  the  God  of  doors  cjanm^  a  door)  : 
but  he  Ib  historieaUy  an  ancient  Italic  Sun-God,  and  be 
held  a  very  high  place  in  the  Roman  pantheon,  being  even 
paired  with  Jupiter  ae  the  beginning  of  things,  while 
Jupiter  was  the  highest.^    He  was  indeed  a  "  Grod  of 
Gods/*'  and  in  this  view  was  the  Cause  as  well  as  the 
Beginning,  though  his  cultus  lost  ground  before  tliat  of 
Jupiter.    Originallv  Diuuus,"^  tlie  Sun-God,  ii-'^  l^iiutii  was 
Moon-( «  )  I  less,  lie  came  to  bold  a  sul>ordinatti  tliou^h 
always  a  i  npahir  placo  in  tlie  God-group,  and  was  for  tht^ 
later  Konian  world  especially  the  Key-keeper,  the  Opener 
{Patulcins)  and  Closer  {Clusius)*    Doubtless  these  attri- 
butes are  originally  solar,  as  Pi  t  iler  decides,  the  sun  being 
the  opener  and  closer  of  the  day  f  only  thev  become 
specialised  in  Janus.   He  is  Deus  Claviger,  the  key-bearing 
God ;  and  as  coelestis  janitor  atdae,  the  gate-keeper  of  the 
heavenly  palace,  he  looks  Eoag  partes,  Hesperiasque  gintui^ 
at  once  on  the  eastern  and  the  western  parts ;  hence  his 
double  head  in  his  images.*   Not  only  does  he  thus  control 
the  downward  and  the  upward  ways,  but  it  is  given  to  him, 
as  Ovid  makes  him  say,  to  govern,  to  bind  or  loose,  open 
or  close,  all  things  in  heaveu,  on  earth,  ou  the  seas,  and 
throughout  the  universe : 

**  Qitidquitt  nhiiptf  rhlflf,  roi'liiiii,  inure,  Mtibi'tu,  terras: 
Omnia  mnt  nostra  cluum  patcntque  luanu. 
Me  pene*  eat  iiniim  vai^  eu^odia  mnudi, 
Bt  jui  vertendi  eardinU  omne  memn 

It  is  he  who  makes  peace  and  lets  loose  wai-.  Jupiter 
himself  only  goes  forth  and  returns  by  his  funetioning. 
To  liim,  therefore,  are  paid  thelirst  offerings,  as  t-ontroUing 
the  means  of  access  to  the  Gods.^  There  could  not  be 
a  more  exact  parallel  to  the  Petrine  claims;  and  the 

>  Varro,  quoted  by  AiigUHtine,  De  Cir.  J)ei,  vii.  9.  See  all  the  other  aricienc 
data  AB  to  JiuiUB  in  Prdler,  I&mhehe  Mfftholoifie^  1865,  pp.  67, 148, 164.  Cp. 

Keightley,  Myfholo;),/  of  Aiirietit  Greece  and  Italff^  2nded.  pp.  521-S. 
Macrobius,  SatunuUiUt  i.  9.         "  Id,  id. 
*  Ovid,  FaMti,  i.  129-180;  Macrobius,  as  cited. 

»  Cp.  Hoiact'.  Ciinui  ii  SucuUire,  9-10. 

«  /VMff,  i.  2-2H.  i;i'.i-i40i  Macrobius,  as  cited. 

'  lanti,  i.  117-120.  *  Macrobiun,  na  cited. 
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correspondence  is  extended  to  minor  attributes.  As  the 
mythical  Peter  is  a  fisherman,  so  to  Janus,  on  coins,  belongs 
the  symbol  of  a  barque,^  and  he  is  the  God  of  havens. 
Further,  he  is  the  source  or  deity  of  wells,  rivers,  and 
streams.  It  is  not  unlikely,  by  the  way,  that  a  representa- 
tion of  Jamis  beside  Toseidon,  in  his  capacity  of  sea- 
VQffenl,  luiiy  have  motived  the  introduction  of  Peter  into 
the  myth  of  Josus  walking  on  tht*  waves,  though,  as  belor© 
suggested,  the  liock  may  have  given  the  idea. 

Now,  if  we  assume  tlie  first  elements  of  the  Petrine  myth 
to  have  come  from  Mitliraism,  it  beeonics  easy  to  under- 
stand bow,  thus  started,  it  should  be  closely  assimilated  in 
Rome  to  the  myth  of  Janus.  Of  all  the  foreign  cults  of 
the  empire,  none  seems  to  have  made  more  headway  in 
official  Rome  than  the  Mithraie;  and  whether  before  or 
after  the  decline  of  Mithraism,  as  being  the  religion  of  the 
Persian  enemy,  the  adaptation  of  the  Mithraie  features  to 
ihu  strictly  Roman  cult  of  Janus  would  be  both  natural  and 
easy,  (  "lirislihm,  by  embracing  both,  would  secure  a  sj)ecial 
hold  on  tho  all-important  army,  since  Mitlua  and  Janus 
Were  pK  (  iiiinently  the  military  deities.  Snoli  a  combina- 
tion in  the  person  of  the  mythic  founder  of  tiie  Church  of 
Rome  was  an  obviously  telling  stroke  of  strategy. 

Tliesi  origins  of  the  Christian  myth  lie  on  the  face  of 
the  cults  ;  but  it  has  not  been  noticed,  I  believe,  that  the 
two-faced  image  of  Janus  connects  alike  with  the  dual 
aspect  of  Mithra,  who  is  two-sexed,  and  the  myth  of  Peter's 
repudiation  of  Jesus.  The  epithet  hifrons,  two-faced,  doea 
not  seem  to  have  become  for  the  Romans,  as  it  is  for  us,  a 
term  signifying  treachery  or  duplicity ;  doubtless  because 
Janus,  to  whom  it  belon^^i  d,  was  a  benign  God.  For  minds, 
however,  which  were  about  the  business  of  forming  niytlis 
in  explanation  of  old  ritual  and  old  statuary.  Init  doing  m 
in  coiuieetion  with  a  new  cult  which  rejected  the  old 
theosophies,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the 
surmise  that  the  personage  with  two  faces,  looking  forward 
and  backward,  had  been  guilty  of  some  act  of  double-dealing* 

1  I<f.  939-980. 
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The  concoetion  of  such  explanations  was  the  life-work  oi 
the  later  Pagan  mystics  as  of  the  Talmudists  ;  and  the  rise 
of  the  Christian  Gnostic  sects  was  only  the  inevitable 
eitension  in  the  new  system  of  the  tendencies  which  bad 
been  at  work  in  the  old  ones,  and  which  had  affected  it  from 
the  first.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  either  the  simple- 
mindedness  or  the  ignorance  of  the  early  Christians;  in 
whose  intelleotiial  life  the  influence  of  tiieir  Pagan  snr- 
roondings  is  a  constant  feature.  It  is  no  longer  disputed 
that  their  early  art  is  wholly  a  reflex  of  the  Pagan ;  and 
their  culture  was  certainly  on  a  lower  plane.  "  Faults  of 
lanpfuage  and  of  ortlioj^raphy  abound  in  the  Christian 
inscription^  iiiore  than  in  tliose  of  Paj^anibm  which  belong 
to  the  same  epoch."*  We  have  seen  how  they  appropriated 
to  their  Saviour-God  the  ancient  miracles  of  Dionvsos  and 
iEsculapius,  and  the  attributes  of  Poseidon  :  it  was  only 
another  step  in  the  same  process  to  identify'  with  the  chief 
of  their  Twelve  Ai)0stles  the  at  once  subordinate  and  pre- 
eminent Janus  of  the  Roman  world,  who  (himself  Winter) 
led  the  three  seasons  of  the  year  as  well  as  the  twelve 
months. 

Precisely  how  the  attributes  of  a  Roman  deity  came  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  Jesuist  apostle  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  show  in  detail.  But  the  first  point  of  contact  may  con- 
ceivably have  been  the  Greek  myth  of  Proteus,  who  passed 
as  the  Hellenic  equivalent  of  Janus.  He,  too,  singularly 
enough,  bears  the  keys  of  things,  and,  being  "  first,"  is 
entrusted  by  Nature  with  the  power  over  all.'  As  Sea-God 
he  walked  on  the  waves,  and  as  the  ever-changing  one  he 
stood  for  fickleness — ^this  being  doubtless  the  characteristie 
which,  with  his  keys,  made  him  for  the  Romans  the  parallel 
of  Janus;  like  whom,  furtlier,  he  knew  thinjifs  past  and  to 
come.  The  very  uaiiie  of  Proteus,  with  its  connotuliuu, 
might  serve  for  a  hoBtiio  sect  as  an  antithetic  name  to 
Petros,  the  rock. 

There  are  two  ways,  then,  in  which  the  story  of  Peter*  s 

*  Raoul  Itochette,  Tableau  de«  Vatacombes  de  Home,  1853,  lutrod.  p.  UU 
^  See  the  Orphic  hjmn  to  Piotans,  Um  date  ol  whleh  dow  nol  mEmI  the 
poini  of  hia  AttriboteB. 
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treachery  may  conceivably  have  entered  the  creed.  It 
might  be  that  his  identification  with  Mithra  or  Janus,  or 
both,  led   to  the  invention  of  the  story  as  a  way  of 
explaining  the  *'  two  faces  ";  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
might  be  that  an  early  charge  of  tergiversation  against  the 
memory  of  Peter  by  a  hostile  faction  in  the  Church  was  the 
cause  of  his  being  identified  with  the  two-faced  Janus  or 
the  fickle  Proteus ;  and  that  the  attributes  of  key-holding 
and  general  vice-gerentship  were  added  later.    But  there 
are,  as  I  have  shown,  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  assumption  that  the  treason  story  was  current  in  the 
time  of  Paul.    It  is  thus  certainly  a  myth  ;  and  when  we 
find  the  other  characteristics  of  Peter  obviously  borrowed 
from  the  attributes  of  Mithra  and  Janus  and  Proteus,  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  treason  story 
arose  in  the  same  way.    As  to  this,  indeed,  there  can  be  no 
certainty.    If  invented  by  way  of  damaging  Judaic  Chris- 
tianity, it  would  still  be  a  myth  ;  and  it  may  have  been  so 
invented :  though  it  must  have  been  at  a  comparatively 
late  period.    Had  it  been  floated  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Church  by  an  anti-Petrine  party,  the  Petrine  party  must 
needs  have  opposed  it ;  but  we  find  it  inserted  in  all  the 
Gospels.    Everything  points  to  a  late  origination,  on  some 
basis  which  raised  little  or  no  question  of  extreme  jmrtizan- 
«hip.    That  basis,  1  submit,  is  found  in  the  two  faces  of 
Mithras  and  the  figure  of  Janus  Bifrons,  with  whom  the 
mythic  Peter  is  otherwise  so  closely  identifiable.    On  such 
a  l)a8is  the  story  would  find  easy  entrance  ;  and  it  could 
well  be  that  an  anti-Judaic  bias,  still  sur^^ving  in  the  form 
it  is  seen  taking  in  the  Acts — that  of  a  sacerdotal  tactic  of 
separation  from  the  Judaising  Christians — would  be  grati- 
fied by  putting  a  certain  blemish  on  Peter  in  his  pre- 
Gentile  aspect,  even  while  he  was  retained  as  head  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

U  need  only  be  added  that  the  figure  of  Janus  was  one 
which  would  meet  the  Christians  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  old  Janus 
coins,  with  the  double  head  on  one  side  and  the  ship  on 
the  other,  are  said  b;  writers  to  have  been  last  struck 
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in  Rome  by  Pompej ;  but  we  have  evidence  that  «t«il«r 
coins  were  in  nse  in  Sicily  and  Greece ;  and  they  are  foond 
to  have  been  struck  by  at  least  one  Emperor,  Gallienoa.* 

The}'  must  have  been  abundant,  for  Macrobius  tells*  how 

the  boys  of  Rome  in  tossing  pennies  always  cried  '*  heads 
or  ships/ '  as  we  cry  "  heads  or  tails." 

§  21.  llie  Mijth  of  JuduH  Incariot. 

While  tlie  solution  of  the  myth  of  Teter  is  complicated 
and  uncertain,  that  of  the  myth  of  the  betrayal  by  .Tudas 
Ul's  oil  the  fiicc  of  tlie  narrative,  studied  in  the  light  of  I  lie 
estahh'slied  mythopoeie  conditions.  No  non -miraculous 
detail  in  the  Gospels  is  more  plainly  mythic,  though  none 
has  been  more  generally  accepted  as  historical. 

Broadly  stated,  the  myth  of  the  betrayal  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  Lord  expected  and  predicted  his  ezecation»  knew 
in  advance  all  the  details,  and  went  about  openly  teaching 
in  Jerusalem  while  his  capture  was  being  decided  on  ;  yet, 
nevertheless,  Judas  secretly  arranged  with  the  high -priests 
to  "betray"'  his  master,  whom  they  could  easily  have 
seized  by  day,  or  followed  up  by  night,  without  any  such 
assistance.     In  the   normal  way  of   tentative  progress, 
criticism  hay   [na  aside  the  supernatui  aHst  dt^tails  and 
ip^nored  the  practical  incredihility  of  those  which  remain.^ 
The  GoB)>el  narratives,  as  usual,  are  full  of  discrepancies 
and  divergences,  from  the  point  as  to  the  degree  of  pre- 
meditation of  Judas's  act  to  that  of  the  manner  of  his 
death  ;  hut  still  the  myth  passes  for  biographical  fact. 

Looking  for  outside  corroboration,  we  find  in  Paul's 
Epistles  only  the  interpolated  passage  describing  the 
establishment  of  the  Lord*8  Supper  (1  Cor.  xi.  2dr-27),  where 

1  Atheiiseus,  xv.  46;  PxeUer,  as  cited,    164;  K.  0.  Miiller,  Ancient  Art^ 

as  citrd,  p.  549. 

2  HatiiniaUa^  i.  7. 

*  While  many  have  argued  fhe  injustice  of  blaming  Jttdaa  for  the  for»- 

plHnned  sacrifice  in  which  he  is  merely  r  chosen  instrument,  I  have  noted 
only  in  Derenbourg  { K»*ai  mr  Vhhtoire  i-f  hi  nco<jrajihie  hi  PiiUntinr 
1B07,  Note  ix.)  any  remuik  on  the  couipkte  facitliouiineb^  oi  ihtj  nanrutive  of 
evento  of  (he  lietrayal  and  trial. 
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there  is  allasion  to  a  betrayal»  but  no  mention  of  Judas. 
In  the  recentlj-recoyered  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter^  the 
narrator  is  made  to  tell  how  after  the  crucifixion  "  we  the 
twehre  digciples  of  the  Lord  wept  and  grieved/*  no  hint 
being  given  of  any  defection  by  any  one  of  the  group.  At 
the  stage  of  the  composition  of  this  Gospel,  then,  the  Judas 
myth  was  not  current.  It  is  true  that  tlie  later  Cainites 
defeuileil  Judas  :  hut  here  there  is  not  even  a  hint  of  the 
action  hiter  (hspute<l  over.  In  the  '*  Primitive  Gospel,"  as 
restored  Ity  conservative  criticism,  the  narrative  ends  before 
the  i)eriod  of  the  betrayal  and  capture  is  reached.  In  fine, 
Judas,  like  the  Twelve  of  ^^  horn  he  is  one,  is  a  late  myth  ; 
but  the  Judas  myth  is  the  later  of  the  two. 

A  probable  solution,  which  would  dispose  of  every  detail 
in  the  problem,  lies  in  the  hypothesis  of  the  primitive 
mystery-play.    Therr,  where  all  was  poetic  and  mythic,  a 

betrayal  "  of  the  €rod  would  be  almost  a  matter  of  course, 
given  the  primary  myth  that  he  died  as  a  sacrifice  among 
the  Jews,  who  would  not  receive  him  as  their  Christ.  In 
the  (losjicf  of  Peter  **  the  Jews  "  figure  as  equivalent  factors 
with  lleroil  and  Pihite  in  the  crucifixion  ;  and  in  a  ritual- 
drama  written  for  an  audience  so  prepared,  unnamed  Jews 
would  figure  as  the  God's  enemies  and  captors.  At  a  later 
period,  the  anti-Jewish  animus  which  led  to  the  present- 
ment of  the  whole  twelve  in  the  Gospel  story  as  deserting 
their  Lord  at  the  supreme  moment,  would  easily  develop 
the  idea  of  the  actual  treachery  of  one  of  the  twelve,  and 
to  him  would  be  allotted  the  part  of  the  leading  captor, 
who,  to  start  with,  had  simply  been  loudaios,  a  Jew." 
A  bag  to  hold  the  reward  would  be  a  natural  stage- accessory : 
in  this  way  would  arise  the  further  myth  that  the  traitor 
who  ''carried  the  bag"  was  treasurer  of  the  gr(jup,  and  a 
miser  and  thief  at  that :  while  out  of  Tniuldio.s  would  grow 
the  nani«'  loudan.  Details  which,  presented  as  l)iography, 
are  a  mere  tissue  of  incredibilities,  could  thus  arise  spon- 
taneously as  effective  episodes  in  a  mystery-drama.  There 
the  God  would  fitly  exhil)it  foreknowledge  of  his  betrayal, 
and  could  yet  go  through  the  form  of  asking  the  betrayer 
for  what  he  is  come.   There  he  could  acceptably  say  to 
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his  captors,  in  tlie  ])}iraseology  of  tiie  solar  ciiUh,  This 
IB  jour  hour»  and  the  power  of  darkness."    To  glose  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  story  thus  fortuitously  framed  was  ' 
left  to  the  compilers :  for  the  uncritical  spectators  of  the  ' 
primitive  mystery-play  there  was  nothing  that  needed  ! 
explaining.    They  believed  in  the  treachery  of  Judas 
because  they  had  seen  it,  and  there  an  end. 


§  22.  The  I  And' a  Supper. 

That  the  Lord's  Sui)per  "  was  an  imitation  of  a  pre- 
existing ritual  practice  lies  on  the  face  of  Paul's  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  (x.  21)  and  of  the  earliest  patristic 
evidence.  Father  Garucci  argues^  for  the  priority  of  the 
Christian  rites  on  the  score  that,  "  instead  of  recognijdng 
that  the  Christians  had  copied  the  usage  of  the  sectaries  <^ 
Mithras,  the  Fathers  complained  that  the  latter  had  imi- 
tated the  Christianfl  and  that  "  it  is  in  this  way  that  i 
they  explain  tliuir  [the  Pa«i:ans']  austerities,  their  bathings 
of  re<reneration,  and  their  syinhols  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  hodv."  What  the  Fathers  did  sav  in  some  of  tlu^  vtsrv 
I)aH.sa^;cs  he  liiinself  cites  was  tliat  '*  the  devil  "  or  "  de\-ils  '* 
had  introduced  into  the  relif^ion  of  Mithra  usaf]je8  similar  t<» 
those  of  the  Christians.^  The  very  nature  of  the  reproach 
shows  that  there  could  be  no  pretence  of  ordinary  historical 
imitation  (for  in  tliat  case  there  need  be  no  question  of  the 
action  of  devils),  but  an  assumption  that  the  Evil  One  had 
conveyed  divine  secrets  to  the  worshippers  of  false  Gods* 
Tertullian  indeed,  in  a  characteristic  passage,' tells  how, 
when  the  Christians  preached  of  judgment  and  heaven  and 
hell,  they  were  scornfully  reminded  that  these  thin^^^s  had 
been  already  set  forth  by  the  poets  and  philoHopbers. 
**  Whence  is  it,  the  n,  '  asks  the  Father,  "  that  you  have 
all  this,  so  like  us,  in  the  poets  and  philosophers  ?  The 

1  MynCrnn  tlu  Syncrrtmnf  J^hryyien,  1S54,  p.  63. 

*  Justin  Martyr,  1  Apol.  66  (M).   Tertullian,  Ve  pra0*eri^ione  haertti' 

coruiii.  40. 
»  Ajiol.  47. 
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reason  simply  is,  that  they  have  taken  from  our  reli^non." 
And  his  anbwer  to  the  Pagan  claim  of  origuuiiity  is  a  mere 
reiteration  of  that  of  his  own  side :  If  they  maiutaiu  their 
sacred  mysteries  to  have  sprung  from  their  own  minds,  in 
that  case  ours  will  be  reflections  of  what  are  later  than 
themselves,  urhich  by  the  nature  nf  thingt  is  impossiblt;''  In 
other  eases,  the  devout  Father  avowedly  believed  things 
because  they  were  impossible.  Here,  however,  he  is 
asserting  that  the  Pagans  imitated  not  Christian  bat 
Judaic  doctrines;  and  similarly,  long  before  Tertullian, 
Justin  Martyr^  accuses  the  Mithraists  of  having  borrowed 
their  doctrine  of  ilie  divine  rock  from  Daniel  and  Isaiah; 
going  on  to  explain  that  **  the  deceiving'  serpent  counter- 
feited "  the  story  of  Perseus  being  horn  of  a  virgin— a 
legend  much  older  than  Isaiah.  Above  all,  after  giving  the 
story  of  the  Christian  Eucharist  as  he  liad  found  it  in 
the  "Memoirs  of  the  Apostles"  used  l>y  him,  he  writes: 

Which  the  wicked  devils  have  imitated  in  the  mysteries 
of  Mithras,  commanding  the  same  thing  to  be  done.**  In 
the  same  way  Tertullian,  in  the  passage  before  cited, 
declares  that  the  devil  "  by  the  mystic  rites  of  his  idols 
vies  with  even  the  most  essential  things  of  the  sacraments 
of  God.'*  Their  pretence  of  Christian  priority  is  thus  dis- 
credited hy  their  own  language;  and  when  they  do  allege 
Pagan  imitation  they  reveal  their  incapacity  to  judge. 
Justin  goes  aliout  to  show  that  Plato  got  his  ideas 
concerning  the  Loj^os  from  ^^OHes ;  and  that  it  was  the 
demons  who  started  the  idea  of  setting  images  of  Kore  on 
fountains,  hy  way  of  perverting  the  doctrine  of  Crenesis  as 
to  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  moving  on  the  waters^ — a  proposi- 
tion which  chances  to  possess  a  permanent  importance  as 
showing  that  Justin  conceived  the  Holy  Spirit  as  feminine. 
It  is  after  a  series  of  philosophic  exploits  of  this  description 
that  he  sums  up'  that  "  it  is  not  we  who  take  our  opinions 
from  others,  but  they  who  take  theirs  from  us/' 

But  even  if  it  were  not  thus  plain  from  the  puerilities  of  the 
Fathers  that  they  knew  nothing  ui  the  history  of  religious 


I  Dialogue  with  Trifpho,  70.  *  1  Aj^,  64. 
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ideas,  and  that   they  simply  swore  to  wlisitever  seemed 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  faith,  we  have  the  decisive  | 
e\nd6nee  of  Paul  as  to  the  existence  of  a  Pagan  Lord's 
Supper  in  his  day.     **  Ye  cannot  ch  ink,"  he  tells  his 
Corinthian  flock,  "  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of 
dfemons :  ye  cannot  partake  of  the  table  of  the  Lord  and 
of  the  table  of  diemons.**    Here  there  is  no  pretence  , 
whatever  of  imitation  on  the  Pagan  side,  whether  by  thd 
providence  of  the  devil  or  otherwise :  there  is  simply  an 
implicit  admission  that  some  Jesuists  were  disposed  to 
eat  a  Gentile  Lord's  Supper.     It  may  he  left  to  the 
defenders  of  tlie  faith  to  say  whetiier  it  is  Hkely  that, 
in  the  very  l)e<fiuiiing8  of  the  Chnrcli  at  Corinth,  tlie 
Gentiles  had  already  set  up  au  iuBtitution  originated 
a  poor  and  despised  sect  of  Jews, 

Paul's  position  on  the  Lord's  supper,  however,  lias  heen 
obscured  by  tamperings  with  his  text.  It  is  evident  that 
the  passage  in  which  he  is  made  to  stato  the  origin  of  the 
rite  (1  Cor.  li.  28-27),  or  at  least  the  first  part  of  it,  is  an 
interpolation — ^in  part  a  late  insertion  of  the  words  in 
Luke  (xxii.  19-20),  which  w.  24-25  closely  follow.  No  one 
pretends  that  the  third  Gospel  was  in  existence  in  Paul's 
time  ;  and  the  only  question  is  whether  Luke  copied  Paul 
or  a  late  copyist  suppleiueiited  Paul  from  l.iike.  But  to  the 
former  view  the  internal  evidence  is  entirely  opjwsed.  As 
the  passafje  in  tlie  epistle  stands,  it  is  an  ohvious  paren- 
thesis hetween  tlie  'I'lnd  verse,  in  which,  in  his  most 
characteristic  style,  Paul  tells  his  converts  he  cannot  praise 
them  for  their  scandalous  way  of  eating  the  bupper»  and 
the  26th  or  28th,  in  which  last  he  goes  on,  in  natural  coo- 
tinuation,  "But  let  a  man  prove  himself,"  ete.  The 
passage  has  admittedly  been  tampered  with.  The  BeviBed 
Version  drops  the  words  take,  eat  *'  (v.  24),  which  are 
lacking  in  all  the  most  ancient  manuscripts ;  and  also  the 
word  "  broken,"  mentioning  that  the  latter  word  is  found 
in  "  many  ancient  autliorities,"  hut  saying  nothing  what- 
ever ahout  the  ahandoninent  of  the  two  otlicrs.  They  were 
clearly  taken  from  Matt.  xxvi.  '26 ;  pro])ahly  at  the  same 
time  that  the  "eat"  was  interpolated  in  Mark  xiv.  22, 
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whence  also  the  revisers  have  now  dropped  it.  We  are 
faced  by  the  old  question,  If  dogmatists  or  copyists  made 
interpolations  even  in  epistles  at  a  comparatively  late  date, 

how  can  it  be  doubted  that  they  sometimes  interpolated 
successfully  in  earlier  times  '?  Now,  tlie  passaj^e  in  question 
has  every  appearance  of  being  an  interpolation.  It  intro- 
duces in  a  straiij^^ely  alirnpt  manner  Paul's  one  written 
(Ie!^eription  of  the  origni  ot  the  rite,  hurriedly  yet  minutely 
Huuimarized  in  the  middle  of  an  exhortation,  where  it 
was  not  needed  if,  as  he  is  made  to  say,  he  had  already 

delivered the  doctrine;  and  this  is  done  after  he  had 
spoken  of  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  (x«  16) 
without  any  historic  allusion.  What  is  specially  remark- 
able is  that  he  is  made  to  say  he  **  received  of  the  Lord  *' 
the  doctrine  he  has  "  delivered."  That,  save  for  the  words 
"  of  the  Lord,"  is  precisely  the  formula  which  he  is  made 
to  use  in  1  Cor.  xv.,  where  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
chapter  is  clearly  interpolated.  Paul's  "gospel"  else- 
where does  iutt  incdude  thene  details  which  he  there  puts 
forward  as  specially  cdiaracteristic  ;  and  the  double  use 
of  the  phrase  **  according'  to  the  scriptures,"  which  cannot 
refer,  in  the  second  case  at  least,  to  tlie  Old  Testament, 
is  eminently  signihc&ut  of  intermeddling.  According  to 
what  ''scriptures"  save  the  gospels  did  Christ  rise  on  the 
third  day ;  and  what  scholar  now  argues  that  Paul  had 
read  the  Gospels  ? 

Indeed,  all  of  these  closing  chapters  of  First  Corinthians, 
with  their  abrupt  paragraph  transitions,  their  allusions  to 
"the  churches"  (xiv.  84,  85)  at  a  time  when  the  sect 
cannot  conceivably  have  had  "churches  "  in  Corinth ;  their 
oddly  obscure  direction  as  to  "prophets"  (//>.  37)  ;  their 
odd  injunction  to  the  Corinthians  to  do  as  the  (ialatians 
had  been  ordered  to  do  (xvi.  1  2) — all  raise  quesiioiis  of 
tamix  rin;^.  The  two  passages  which  I  have  above  discussed, 
introduced  as  they  are  by  the  same  formula,  point  to 
systematic  redaction  by  one  hand ;  and  the  drift  of  both 
is  the  abnormal  specification  of  details  as  to  Jesus — the 
preoccupation  of  a  post- Pauline  period,  and  one  noticeably 
absent  from  the  rest  of  Paul's  writings.   How  could  he, 
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just  after  telling  his  converts  that  he  had  como  "  deter- 
miued  not  to  know  anything  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ, 
and  him  eracified,**  develop  soch  an  anxiety  to  Test  his 
claim  on  predae  details  of  the  lonnder's  teaching,  <m  multi- 
plied testimonieB  as  to  the  resorreetion,  and  on  hia  having 
"received"  certain  of  the  former  detaib  ''from  the 
Lord'*? 

If  we  ooold  accept  as  genuine  the  passage  in  which  Paol 
says  he  had  **  received  of  the  Lord  "  what  he  "  delivered," 

the  words  would  fair  ground  for  the  assumption  that 

it  was  Paul  who  introduced  the  Supjier  into  the  Jesuist  cult, 
and  that  his  pretence  of  supernalui  al  Uiiiion  was  an  attempt 
to  outface  the  plain  fact  that  he  had  adopted  a  Mithraic 
rite.  But  nowhere  does  he  pretend  to  liave  introduced  the 
Christian  Su])per  ;  and  where  he  clniuis  or  is  made  to  claim 
independence,  it  is  with  an  implicrt  jid mission  of  concur- 
rence. In  the  other  well-known  passage  (Gnl.  i.  11  ff.)  in 
which  he  claims  that  he  had  his  Gospel  not  from  man  hut 
thronpfh  revelation,  lie  proceeds  to  say:  "Immediately  I 
oonf erred  not  with  iiesh  and  hlood;  neither  went  I  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  them  which  were  apostles  before  me:  hut  I 
went  away  into  Arahia,  and  again  I  returned  unto 
Damascus.'*  There  are  reasons  for  suspecting  the 
genuineness  of  this  passage  also,  since  it  would  he  some- 
what idle,  if  the  Lord's  Supper  were  already  establiahed 
from  the  first  among  the  Judaic  Jesuists,  to  pretend  that 
^e  had  received  supernatural  intimation  of  a  particular 
practice  of  which  he  could  easily  have  learned  the  details 
even  while  he  was  a  persecutor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  Supper  was  a  Mithraic  institution,  and 
that  Paul  recognized  its  existence  outhide  his  sect.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Tarsus  was  a  Mithraic  centre,^  being  the 
headquftrters  ui  the  Cilician  piratpR  throu«^li  whom,  in  the 
time  of  Ponipey,  Mithraisni  was  introduced  into  the  Roiii-in 
empii'e  and  army.*  As  a  natn  e  of  Tarsus,  then,  he 
doubly  unlikely  to  pretend  that  the  bupper  was  a  rite 

♦ 

1  Prellur,  nnmhrJu^  Mi/thnhMiie,  p.  758. 
*  Plutarch,  L^J'e  qf  I^oni^eyj  c.  24. 
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established  by  Jesus  ;  so  that  on  every  ground  we  may 
conclude  that  the  narrative  of  the  foundation  of  the  Supper 
in  1  Cor.  xi.  is  an  interpolation  made  after  the  Gospels  had 
given  the  myth  currency.  The  doctrine  of  the  communion 
over  the  body  and  blood  (x.  16),  which  is  simply  an 
adaptation  of  the  Pagan  symbolism  of  Sun-worship,  could 
perfectly  well  l)e  current  for  a  time  without  any  myth- 
narrative  of  the  God's  institution  of  the  practice,  though 
such  a  myth  was  l)ound  ultimately  to  arise. 

That  that  narrative  first  took  Christian  shape  in  a  Jesuist 
mystery-drama  seems  the  most  likely  view  of  its  origin. 
The  Supper  itself  was  a  mystery-drama    and  to  introduce 
the  God  in  i>erson  was  only  to  do  what  the  Greeks  had 
done  long  before,  as  in  the  Ikicvhav  of  Euripides,  and  what 
the  Egyptians  did  in  the  rites  of  Osiris.*'*     It  is  thus 
probable  that  the  gospel   story,  interpolated   in  Paul's 
Epistle,  was  just  a  narrative  adaptation  of  the  dramatic 
ceremony  of  the  Supper.    The  **  take,  eat,"  would  merely 
be  an  attribution  to  the  God  of  the  words  customarily  used 
by  the  later  priest  or  ministrant.     That  a  Supper  on 
Mithraic  lines  was  established  among  the  earliest  Jewish 
Jesuists   mav   be   inferred   from   the  references  in  the 
Apocalypse — admittedly  Judaic  in  its  origin — to  "the  Lamb 
slain  for  us,"  a  symbol  which  the  description  identities 
with  the  lamb  of  the  Mithraists,  who  are  known  to  have 
eaten  that  animal  in  their  Eucharist  just  as  did  the  early 
Christians.*    But  they  also  had  the  sacrament  of  bread 
and  water  ;  and  we  know  from  Apuleius  that  in  the  later  rites 
of  Isis  an  officiating  priest  bore  the  name  of  Mithra* — pre- 
suiniibly  in  imitation  of  a  previous  combination  of  the 
Mithraic  cult  with  that  of  one  of  the  Mother-Goddesses. 
That  is  to  say,  the  minist^^ring  priest  personified  the  God. 
Only  at  a  late  period,  however,  were  such  usages  of  the 
mysteries  disclosed  in  writing.    And  that  the  insertion  of 
the  story  in  the  Gospels  was  late  indeed  is  pretty  well 
proved  by  the  absence  of  the  Supper-ritual  myth  from  the 

I  M.<.v,  1  «  Herodotus  ii.  171. 

ret  du  Sijncr^ti*me  Phryijien,  lH.54,  g  1*2. 
b.  xi. 
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fourth  Gospel,  in  which  there  ie  no  lack  oi  ioterpolation 
drawn  from  the  Byiioptio8. 

Ab  to  the  varying  usages  of  wine  or  water  with  bread  in 
the  Eucharist,  it  iB  needless  here  to  inqoire,  beyond  noting 
tliat  the  Christian  practice  seems  to  have  oeeillated  between 
Mithraic  and  Dionysiak  preeedent.  In  the  mysteries  of 
Bionysos,  God  of  wine,  wine  was  sore  to  be  drank, 
though  probably  mixed  with  water,  as  the  God  was  fabled 
to  have  advised and  when  his  cult  was  combmed  with 
that  of  Demeter,  the  bread  and  wine  were  the  respective 
symbols  of  the  Goddess  and  the  God.  As  regards  tiie 
later  Mithraic  sacrament,  the  actual  references  tell  only 
of  the  use  of  luead  and  wuter.  But  in  the  older  Mazdean 
system  the  luystic  haomay  =  the  Vedic  noma,  plays  an 
imix)rtant  part :  and  it  seems  ahnost  certain  that  a  sacra- 
mental wine,  f<jllo\vinf(  lliat  precedent,  wuulci  be  used  in  the 
more  important  Mithraic  ceremonies  also.  If,  as  iioscher 
eouelufles,  Dionysos  **is  undoubtedly  the  which  in 

the  West  would  be  represented  by  wine,""^  Mithra  must 
needs  have  \yeen  no  less  so.  A  uniform  Christian  usage 
of  bread  and  wine  appears  to  have  been  finally  established 
only  after  a  long  period,  in  which  some  groaps  used  water 
and  some  ate  a  lamb  at  the  period  of  the  vernal  equinox, 
or  sg,1)stituted  for  the  lamb  a  baked  image  of  one.  The 
probability  that,  farther,  many  groups  for  a  time  ate 
saeramentally  a  baked  image  of  a  child  has  been  discussed 
at  length  in  the  preceding  treatise.*  All  the  evidence 
consists  with  the  theory  of  a  final  regulation  of  a  long- 
varying  rite;  and  such  regulation  could  best  be  aooom« 
plished  by  the  inserticHii  oi  the  specific  myth  in  the 
Gospels. 

$  2d.  Tkf  TrantjuinraUon  and  the  Panion. 

These  mythic  episodes,  both  occurring  on  a  mountain, 
may  be  bracketed  as  being  alike,  in  all  probability,  deri\  ed 
from  a  mystery-drama.    In  the  first  the  white-robed, 

*  DiodortiB  Sictilas,  Iv.  3.  Cp.  Athenaeus,  xv.  17,  ns  to  the  diiukiiig  of 
watered  wine  to  the  name  of  Zeui^  the  Baviour. 
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shining  bun-God  is  grouped  with  Moses  and  Elias,  equally 
solar  figureB,  known  to  Jewish  religionists — the  first  as 
having  been  similarly  transfigured  on  a  moontain,  the 
second  as  being  carried  up  into  heaven.  It  has  been 
suggested^  that  the  actual  disciples  of  an  actual  Jesus 
arranged  some  such  performance  by  way  of  accrediting 
him ;  but  this  resort  to  Evemerism  is  visibly  barred  by 
the  Gospel  narratives  themselves,  which  provide  for  the 
denials  of  opponents  by  declaring  that  the  disciples  wli  b 
conin><iii(l(Ml  to  say  nothin;^'  of  the  vision  till  the  Son  of 
Man  wcrt;  risen  from  tiie  dead.^  It  is  idle  to  book  ^nch  a 
historic  Icisis  for  a  myth  unknown  to  Paul,  and  declared 
even  hy  the  Gospel -makers  to  have  been  kept  from  the 
Jews.  To  carry  through  a  mock4ransfif]^uration  on  a 
mountain  was  a  task  beyond  the  powers  of  the  time ;  but 
in  an  indoors  mystery-drama  it  would  be  managed  as 
such  exhibitions  were  by  the  pagans,  who  were  wont  to 
introduce  a  blaze  of  light  at  thrilling  moments. 

And  that  the  Passion  in  the  original  mystery-drama  may 
have  been  connected  with  the  Transfiguration — ^both  being 
enacted  on  the  scenic  mountain — is  suggested  hy  the  fact 
that  in  the  third  Gospel  the  accompanying  disciples  in  both 
coses  alike  fall  asleep,  as  they  do  in  the  story  of  the  Tassion 
in  the  other  synoptics.  In  the  latter  case  the  (hamatic 
origin  of  the  myth  is  especially  suggested  hy  the  fact  that, 
the  disciples  being  repeatedly  described  as  unable  to  keep 
awake,  there  is  not  even  a  pretence  that  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  who  is  at  a  distance,  could  he  historically  reported ; 
whereas  the  scene,  so  enacted  before  the  spectators*  eyes, 
would  leave  them  undisturbed  by  any  craving  for  testimony. 
The  detail  of  the  bloody  sweat,  given  in  Luke  only 
(xxii.  44),  in  what  appears  to  be  a  late  interpolation,' 
may  stand  for  a  realistic  effort  in  some  particular  per- 
formance, and  was  perhaps  onyinuily  suggested  by  the 
effect  of  the  crown  of  thorns. 
The  sleep  ol  the  disciples  during  the  Passion,  tinally, 

>  Bv  Mr.  Vickars,  The  CmcijUiott  MutUry^  IStfd,  y.  od. 

«  MM,  M.  9;  Mark  iz.  9.  Cp.  Lake  is.  86. 

*  II  is  laokiiig  ia  the  AleundriMi  and  Vailoan  oodtoee. 
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would  866111  to  be  one  of  the  items  in  the  Gentile  process 
of  disparaging  them.^  In  the  case  of  the  Passion  thay 
figure  as  failing  to  give  their  Lord  sympathy  and  com- 
panionship when  he  most  needed  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  introduction  of  Moses  and  Elias,  the  two  typie  fore- 
ninners,  in  the  Transfiguration 'soene,  where  also  the  three 
apostles  answer  to  Aaron,  Nadah,  and  Ahihu,  points  to  a 
Judaic  origin.  As  Strauss  notes,  the  cloud  and  the  voloe 
are  exact  repetitions  of  the  Hebrew  myth.  And  the  fact 
that  Joshua  is  there  (Ex.  xxiv.  IB)  asBocint^d  with  Moses 
as  his  "minister"  sug^^estn  an  iudeliUiit  auiujuity  for  the 
Jehuitjt  myth  even  as  such.  , 


S  24.  The  VrvHfixion, 

On  a  full  survey  of  the  data,  the  crucifixion  remains  one 
of  the  most  obscure  of  the  quasi-niythical  elements  in  the 
Jehuist  legend.  Here  even  more  than  elsewliere  the  docu- 
ments are  invalid,  seeing?  that  iu  the  "  Primitive  Gospel  " 
as  reconstructed  hv  conservative  criticism  tin  -u»rv  of  the 
trial  and  execution  has  confessedly  no  place.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  primary  facts,  the  Gospel  story,  framed 
long  after  the  alleged  event,  and  after  a  Jesus  memoir  was 
ahready  current,  has  no  evidential  value.  And  the  trial  before 
Pilate,  the  story  of  the  two  thieves,  and  the  sa^'ings  on  the 
cross,  have  all  the  marks  of  circumstantiil  fiction.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  obvious  reasons  for  supposing  that 
this,  a  datum  in  Paul*s  gospel,.stands  for  some  histprical 
fact.  A  slain  Messiah  was  so  unlikely  a  basis  to  be 
inrenUd  for  a  Jewish  cult  that  the  historical  presumption 
must  be  that  some  teacher  of  Messianic  pretensions  had 
really  been  put  to  death,  and  that  his  followers  had  carried 
on  the  movement  in  the  faith  that  he  would  come  again. 
When,  however,  we  investigate  the  relation  of  the  Goepels 

^  Ck>mpare,  however,  blrauss's  oorioos  pamllel  of  tbe  sowe  of  8ocra(es 
oakwftloUng  all  bia  oompantons  at  the  Sympodom.  I^cActt  Jim,  Aba.  ti. 
K.  10, 1 107,  note  10. 
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to  the  Epistles,  and  find  not  only  that  Paul's  spectral  Jesus 
has  no  traceable  connection  with  the  teaching  Jesus  the 
Nazarite  "  or  Jesus  of  Nazareth/*  but  that  the  Gospels 
themselves  betray  plain  traces  of  a  factitious  connection  of 
these  cognomens,  and  that  the  original  Jesus  of  the  first 
Gospel  had  no  cognomen  at  all,  we  see  cause  to  suspect 
that  the  movement  really  originated  with  the  Talmudio 
Jesus  Ben  Pandira,^  who  was  stoned  to  death  and  lian^ed 
on  a  tree,  for  hlftsphemy  or  heresy,  on  the  eve  of  a  I'ubs- 
over  in  the  reign  of  AleMinder  .1  anna; us  {ha:.  10()-79V  l)r. 
Low,  an  accomplished  Hebraist,  is  satisfied^  that  this  .jei>us 
was  the  founder  of  the  Esseue  (or  Jessean)  sect,  whose 
resemblances  to  tlie  legendary  early  Christians  have  so 
greatly  exercised  Christian  speculation.  That,  however^ 
must  remain  a  hypothesis,  since  the  Jesus  in  question 
is  little  more  than  a  historic  name.  His  time  and 
place  are  further  obscured  through  his  being  identified 
in  the  Babylonian  Gemara  with  one  Ben  Sotada  or  Stada 
or  Batda,  who  by  one  (doubtful)  clue  is  put  in  the  period 
of  Kabbi  Akiba  in  the  second  century  c.e.  Of  the  Talmudic 
Jesus,  as  of  Ben  Stada,  it  is  told  that  he  was  stoned  and 
then  hanged  on  a  tree  on  the  ove  of  the  Passover  ;  but 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  been  so  executed  at  Jerusalem,  and 
lien  Stiida  at  Lydda.  Rabbinical  commentators  and  later 
Hebraists  geneirally  tak^  the  view  that  two  historical 
personages  are  thus  indicated,^  and  that  it  was  a 
Rabbinical  error  to  identify  them.  It  seems  impossible, 
however,  to  trust  to  the  sole  chronological  clue  in  the  Ben 
Hatda  story,  which  is  bound  up,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the 
name  of  Mary  Magdala*  We  must  be  content  to  say  that 
there  is  a  Talmudic  trace  of  a  Jesus  who  was  put  to  death 
on  the  eve  of  the  Passover  a  century  or  more  before  the 
time  of  Pontius  Pilale.     Tlie  quehtion  is,  then,  wan  this 

*  Cp.  Dereiibourg,  Emmi  mr  Vhi*toire  et  Ui  {tt'oijraphie  tie  Ui  Palestine,  18G7, 
Note  n.;  Lightfoot,  Hora  Hebraica;  in  AJatt,  ii.  14;  xxvii.  50;  in  Luc. 
viii   2;  Md  Baring  Gould,  The  lA>$t  and  HottiU  Gotpelt,  1874,  PI.  i. 

«8.4. 

■■'  Ginsbuigii  h>i»enei>^  p.  29. 

'  Cp.  LiKhtfoot  in  Matt.  it.  14;  Derenboorg,  a«  cited;  und  Joel,  BUette  in 
die  reiigknugetekiekte,  BtmImi,  1880,  U.  M. 
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Jesus  lit^iallv  erucitied  ?  It  seems  certain  tliat  tho 
expression  **  hanging"  was  frequently  used  in  (ireek  in' 
the  iiouittu  period  for  eiueifixion  ;^  and  the  early  Church 
was  content  to  h*ave  stan(hng  the  passages  in  the  Aet.^ 
whieli  dfcscril)ed  Jesus  as  "  hanged  on  a  tree.  '  The  detail, 
however,  remains  prohlematical,  since  the  Talmud  expressly 
talks  of  hangibg  on  a  tree  ath  r  stoning^ — that  is,  the 
hanging  up  of  a  dead  body,  whieh  to  cnidfy  would  be 
futile. 

If  the  Jesus  of  Paul  were  really  a  personage  put  to  death 
under  Pontiua  Pilate,  the  Epietles  would  ghre  us  tiie 
strongest  ground  for  acoeptang  an  actual  erucifixion. 
We  have  seen  that  certain  important  passages  wera 
interpolated;  but  the  references  to  a  crucified  Jesus  are 
constant,  and  offer  no  sign  of  interpolation.  But  if  Paul's 
Jesus,  who  has  taught  nothing,  and  done  nothing  but  die, 
be  really  the  Jesus  of  a  hundred  years  before,  it  becomes 
readily  hitelligible  that,  even  if  he  hud  heen  only  hanged 
after  stoning,  he  sh»)ul(l  hy  that  time  have  come  to  liguro 
ui\lhicallv  as  cnicitied.  For,  as  we  shall  see.  the  cross  was 
itself  a  myth  element  jieculiarly  lik<'lv  to  1h>  hound  up  with 
the  cult  of  any  Sa\  iour  (iod  of  thai  period.  The  historic 
crucifixion,  scour}j:in<^.  and  suhsejpient  slaying  of  Antigonus, 
the  last  Asmonean  King  of  the  Jews,  hy  Mark  Antony,* 
would  further  supply  the  motive  for  the  story  of  Jesus 
having  been  cruc  ified  with  a  parade  of  the  kingly  tiUe,  as 
Antigonus  doubtless  would  be.  And,  historically  speaking, 
it  is  probable  enough  that  a  crucified  king  should  have  had 
set  on  his  head,  in  mockery,  a  crown  of  straw  and  thorns, 
by  way  of  heightening  his  degradation.  Yet  again,  Philo 
tells  a  singular  stoiy  of  how,  during  the  reign  of  Caligula, 
King  Agrippa  was  insulted  at  Alexandria  hy  the  populace, 
who  took  a  lunatic  named  (oddly  enough)  Karabbas, 
honoured  and  dressed  him  as  a  mock  king,  and  hailed  him 

'  Fruzer,  GoUlen  llough^  L  226,  note. 

■  •  Cp.  SoUhy  fel.  98,  ool.  1,  died  I7  Henhon,  GenetU  with  «  MmMiSeal 

('tnii)nt  iii(tnj.  Eng.  tr.  1888,  p.  433. 

Dio  Ciissiu!-.  xlix.  23.  .Tosephus  does  not  give  the  detail  of  the  Crooiflrion, 
and  most  of  the  Christian  historians  have  ignored  it. 
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**  Maris,"  the  Syrian  name  for  king.^  But  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  Aotagonus,  poBsible  history  is  overlapped  by  mytho- 
logy, and  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  latter  factor. 

The  story  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  scourging^  and  the 
kingly  title,  is  wholly  absent,  like  the  rest  of  the  Gospel 
narratives,  from  the  letters  of  Paul,  and  may  without 
hesitation  be  held  to       mvlhical,  wluitever  we  decide  to 
hold  concerning  the  crucilixion.    The  first  explanation  that 
oceuih  to  the  student  of  compiirative  mythology  is  that  the 
crown  of  thorns  is  simply  the'  ancient  ninihus  of  the  Sun- 
God    and  this  is  in  all  probability  the  root-motive,  l^ut 
it  happens  that  in  Pagan  mythology  there  is  a  closer 
approximation  to  the  crown  of  thorns  than  the  nimbus  ;  a 
missing  link,  so  to  speak,  which  would  serve  to  explain  the 
manufacture  of  this  part  of  the  Christist  story,  as  we  have 
seen  so  many  other  Christist  myths  to  be  framed  out  of 
Pagan  art  and  mystery  ritual.   Two  of  the  leading  Saviour 
fibres  of  Paganism  were  Prometheus  and  Herakles,  and 
each  of  these  is  mythologically  represented  as  wearing  a 
mock  crown.    The  myth  connects  the  two  heroes.  Accord- 
inj^  to  Athenjeus,^  Jupiter  condemned  I'rometliens,  when  he 
i(  leased  him  from  captivity,  to  wear  in  memory  of  tliat  a 
crown  of  osiers  and  an  iron  ring;  and  the  antiquarian 
further    quotes    from    the    lost    Pnnnrthnix  fifJ^mnd 
and  the  Sphinjc  of  /Eschylus  to  the  effect  that  wor- 
shippers wear  a  crown  in  honour  of  Prometheus,  thereby 
symbolically   representing  his   bondage.     The  crown 
was  thus  a  memorial  of  a  sacrifice  undergone  for  the 
good  of   mankind.^     But   it  is  in   connection  with 
Prometheus  that  such  a  crown  is  associated  with  Herakles. 
According  to  the  old  mythologists,  when  Herakles,  seeking 
the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  came  upon  Prome- 
theus and  plew  the  eagle  which  tortured  him,  Prometheus 
in  gratitiuh'  warned  hiiii  not  to  seek  the  apples  himself, 
hut  to  send  Atlas  for  them ;  which  Herakles  did,  Imiring 

>  PhUo  Mmm^  Apaimt  FUttem,  e,  6. 

*  Cp.  I'hilo'H  story  of  CaiuM,  I.fijation  ta  Coitt*  fOn  AmUMttadon}^  c.  18, 
»  B.  XV.  oc.  13,  16.    Pp.  672/,  674rf. 

<  Oa  hU  retorn  to  Olympus,  Pramethens  beeomes  »  prophet  and  oounaeUor 
of  the  Oodi.  Frailer,  Qriteki$eke  MythohgU,  2te  AnlL  i.  78. 
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the  burden  of  the  heavens  the  while  in  Atlas'  place.  But 
when  Atlas  got  the  apples  he  proposed  to  take  them  him- 
Bel!  to  Eurystheas  (who  hiid  set  the  finding  of  them  to 
Herakles  as  his  eleventh  labour)  and  leave  Heraklea  to  bear 
theheavene.  Again  Prometlieus  eounaelled  his  Saviour 
to  feign  acqiiieaoence,  and  to  beg  of  Atlas  a  momentary 
resumption  of  the  load  while  he  (Herakles)  made  a  wiap- 
pad  for  liis  head.  Atlas  consented,  and  of  course  Herakles 
left  him  with  his  load  for  ever.^  Thus  it  is  Herakles  the 
Savioiu'  lliat  wears  the  mock  crown.  This  special  detail  is 
probably  one  of  the  innumerable  stories  concocted  to  expliin 
ancient  mystery-ritual ;  from  which  we  can  only  conclude 
that  in  ritual  or  mystery  Prometheus  and  Herakles  were 
represented  as  crowned  with  osiers  or  weeds.  It  may  have 
been  that  such  crowns  were  actually  worn  by  the  initiates ; 
and  in  a  cult  like  that  of  l^Iithra,  from  which  the  ChrististB 
took  their  Lord's  Supper,  an  ascetic  crown  of  thorns  wotild 
be  likely  enough.  A  symbolical  crown  of  some  sort  was 
certainly  used,  on  the  testimony  of  TertuUian.*  In  the 
Ma^^dan  Mithra-worship,  too,  the  bacriiicial  victim  was 
Clowned;^  and  in  Pn«^an  cults  generally  this  usage 
prcviiilfcd.*  We  know,  too,  from  Athen«;U8^  that  in  Eijypt 
crowns  of  tliorns  had  a  Bpecial  religious  vogue,  there  Iteing 
certain  thorn -trees  about  Abydos  whose  branches  curled 
into  garland  form.  Any  collocation  of  these  garlands 
with  1  religious  rite  could  give  the  hint  for  the  Gospel 
myth.  We  have  it  further  from  Herodotus^  that  the 
Greeks  had  a  story  that  when  Herakles  landed  in  Egypt 
the  Egyptians  crowned  him  with  a  garland  and  led  him 
in  procession,  intending  to  sacrifice  him  to  their  supreme 


'  Apr.llo.loins,  ii.  5,  §  11.  Cp.  Keight\ey,  Mtjtholo/jy  of  Oreet'e,  2n(l  e«l. 
p.  Aii'2,  citing  Pherecydcs  fruia  the  Scholiast  oa  Apollonius  lihodius,  iv.  1396. 
Bee  above*  §  10,  for  a  theory  of  tlie  nmin  part  of  the  my^ 

^  l)e  I'Krucriptione,  c.  40. 

^  Strabo,  xv,  8,  %  13.  UerodotUH,  whom  btrabo  maiulj  foUowg,  gives  fche 
erown  to  the  priest  (i.  181) ;  hot  Stiabo  seems  to  have  had  some  other  flOtmiBe. 

In  any  ( use,  the  crowning  of  sacrifice- victims  wasagenenl  ntsgs* 

*  B  ihi .  SynitmUk,  i.  3(i3,  ii.  252  v.,  and  reff. 

•  B.  XV.  c.  2o,  citing  the  lost  History  of  Effyi^  ol  ilellanicus,  and  the  ioBl 
Hiiftory  of  tke  TM»0$  U>  he  U€n  fit  E$ff]^  hig  DeHMtriUB. 

«  U.  45. 
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God ;  but  when  he  got  to  the  altar  the  hero  fell  apon  them 
and  slew  them.  Herodotns  warmly  repudiates  this  story, 
on  the  seore  that  the  Egyptians  had  no  human  sacrifices ; 

hut  it  points  none  the  less  to  an  Ej?yptian  ritual  in  which 
a  Saviuur-(i()(l  wus  led  as  a  prisoner  in  procession  wearing 
a  crown,  inol>,ihU  one  of  those  in  use  at  Abvdos.  At 
hottoni,  AH  above  bug^ested.  the  wliole  ritual  might  very 
well  lie  svmholical  of  the  ancient  nniihiis. 

But  there  is  the  alternative  explanation  m  ingeniously 
wrought  out  l)y  Mr.  Frazer  in  his  Gnhlvn  Bomjh,    He  has 
shown  that  in  the  ancient  Babylonian  festival  of  the  Sacaea 
a  prisoner  condemned  to  death  was  dressed  in  the  king'a 
robes,  throned,  and  allowed  to  disport  himself  as  the  king 
for  five  days,  whereafter  he  was  stripped,  scourged,  and 
crucified.^   This  was  a  combination  of  the  common  prtictice 
of  sacrificing  criminals  as  scapegoats,^  and  of  the  special 
usage  of  slayinfj;  a  divine  man  by  way  of  renewing  the  youth 
of  vejjetation  in  particuhir  and  life  in  general.''     In  all 
of  tin  se  .suci  itic»;s,  as  in  that  of  ci iiniiiiils  to  Apollo  in  the 
festival  of  Thar<.*elia  at  Athens,^  the  victim  was  crowned, 
like  the  animal  victim  in  ordinary  sacrifices.    Here,  tlien, 
we  have  a  likely  source,  not  only  of  the  tale  of  the  mock 
crowning  of  Jesus,  hut  of  the  proposed  substitution  of  the 
criminal  Barabbas,  who  in  the  time  of  Origen  figured  in 
most  MH8.  as  being  named  JcHiim  Uamhltaa,^   And  in  the 
care  taken  by  the  Greeks  in  the  Thargelia  to  remove  the 
body  of  the  slain  victim  to  a  distance  we  may  have  the 
true  clue  to  the  story  of  the  removal  of  the  body  of 
the  crucified  Christ.    Given  an  ancient  Christist  ritual 
mystery,  this  might  well  be  an  integral  part  of  it.  The 
drink  of  jjjall,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  figured  in  the  mysteries, 
of  Denu  It  r.** 

Another  item  in  the  Gospel  story  can  witli  still  ^'renter 
probability  be  traced  to  Pagan  myth  and  art.    One  of  the 

1  Thf  (ioUlen  liouijh,  1890.  i.  396.         *  Id,  ii.  312.         •  Id.panim. 

*  MmIIi  i.  I'ori.ii.s.  tr.  i.  2i',(). 

^  Hm  the  evideDces  as  to  this  reading  coliectc'd  bj  Mr.  NicboliM>u  in  hi^. 
woik  on  The  Owj^l  Actwding  to  tkt  H^rtv,  ia79,  pp.  141-3. 

*  Clon.  Alei.  Protrept,  ii. 
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mbfiidiary  laboim  of  HeraUes  was  the  aettmg  up  of  Iwo 
piUars  at  Gades  (CSadis)  to  mark  &e  boundaries  of  Europe 
and  Libya.^  Here  the  colt  of  Herakles  oombinee  with  that 

of  his  Phoenician  double,  the  Sun-God  Melkarth,  worsliipped 
at  Gades,  of  whose  mythus  the  Samson  lepjend  m  the 
Hebrew  IklAe  is  a  variant.  The  two  julhirs  tit]jit'sented 
ill  the  Hebrew  as  in  tlie  Pha^nician  temples)""^  are  simply 
ancient  symbol-limits  of  the  course  of  the  sun  in  the 
heavens;  and,  as  usual,  we  have  a  variety  ol  legends 
in  the  different  mythologiee  to  explain  them.'  In  the 
SamBon  legend  tiiey  occur  twice,  figuring  in  one  epiaode 
«8  the  gateposts  of  Gasa^  which  the  hero  carries  off ;  in 
another  as  the  two  pillars  of  the  Philistine  hall,  between 
which  the  shorn  and  blinded  hero  sits  in  his  captivity ; 
f^amson  here  being  the  winter  sun,  weak  and  raylees, 
at  the  end  of  his  course,  and,  therefore,  toueliiug  at  It'jist 
one  pillar.    Now,  junt  as  Samson  in  one  story  carries 

1  Apollodonu,  U.  5,  §  10.  Cp.  Diodoros  Sieoliu,  i.  34 ;  Pomponlufl  M«l»t 

L  5;  u.  6;  iii.  6* 

•  8olomoa*t  temple  w»  ftn  imitation  of  tiial  of  Tyre,  whidi  we  know  was 
•dedicated  to  Hernkles,  and  had  two  piUan.   Herodotiis,  il.  44 ;  Lodaa,  D* 

Uea  Syria,  o.  m.    P.  468. 

»  Professor  llobiiUou  Smith  {EeligUm  uj  the  Scmiieg,  pp.  190-1,  104,  -iSS) 
OppoflM  the  phallic  theory  erf  mcred  piUars,  though  inconclusively,  but  takes 
no  nt^t.  nf  the  simple  nstronomical  explnnation.  Sir  Geor^'o  Cox  Tnnke>  the 
same  overnightjlas  I  regard  it)  in  discuiisiiig  the  "  pillais  '  of  Herakloi,  0»iri4, 
Dionysos,  and  Seeoetrla,  wbieb  be  makee  menlj  pliallic,  though  animliatliig 
them  with  the  world-tree  of  Scandinavian  mythology  or  the  pillar  of  Atlas, 
whi<*h  supports  the  henvens  / MythoUniy  of  Oie  Ari/nn  Saturn*,  new  ed.  pp.  268, 
aSl).  Duuhtkss  the  "  pillars"  of  Dionysos  (Luciiin,  l)e  J)ea  Syria,  hist  cit.) 
and  Osiris  (Diodorus,  i.  20)  were  phallic ;  and  so  may  have  been  thoM  of 
Sesostris  (Herodotus,  ii.  102,  lOr)),!''^  vv  bit-h  see  Payne  Knit,4it  r  Sjinihul.  T.ann. 
■of  Ahc.  Art  aiui  Mythol.  new  ed.  p.  U-i),  whom  Sir  George  Cox  seems  to 
UXkm.  Bol  etui  the  pillars' whiofa  mark  the  oourae  of  the  Ban-Oad  haire  an 
obvious  enou<^h  tiuii-phallic  si^'tiificaiu'e.  Tluit  iin  iistn)iiomico-geographical 
meaning  was  involved  is  clear  from  Virgil's  reference  to  the  roluwfms  Profn'. 
which  were  in  Egypt  (Servius  on  .Eneiti,  xi.  262),  and  from  ihe  othtr  tiuiion 
that  Heraoles'  columns  were  on  the  northern  coast  of  Eur<jpe  (Tacitus, 
aernuinia,  xxxiv.).  Pindar  repeatedly  rs£nrs  to  the  PiUan  of  Herakiea  as  the 
bounds  of  poaaible  travel. 

«  Note  tte  oorrespoodeiioe  of  tiie  names  Oasa  and  Oades.  Steinthal  (Ema j 
on  Sitiii.tini,  tranc;.  in  vol.  with  Gulilziliei 's  JJehrnc  Mijtholixiij.  pp.  40H— 4) 
connects  the  Gaza  episode  only  with  Herakles'  fight  at  the  gate  of  Hades.  I 
think  we  may  go  further.  In  regard  to  the  pillar-bearing  it  should  be  noted 
thai  Atlaa.  whose  place  Herakles  temporarily  takes,  is  bearer  of  the  "pillar 
of  hcnven  nnd  enrth  *'  on  his  shoulders  "in  the  western  rcj^ions."  .ilsch. 
rnmu  Vinct.  66^  (374-t)).  Cp.  Hesiod,  Thfogony,  dl»,  74«;  rA/y««ey.  i. 
4(8-4—**  colimms  dlmiDg  heaven  and  earth.** 
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the  pillars,  so  did  Herakles,  as  became  his  strength,  carry 
his  pillars  to  their  places ;  even  as,  in  the  Tjrian  form 
of  the  legend,  he  dies  at  the  very  place  where  he  has 
set  them  up.^  And  in  ancient  art  he  was  actually  repre- 
sented carrying  the  two  pillars  in  such  a  way  under  his 
arms  that  they  form  exactly  a  cross."  Here,  probably,  we 
have  the  origin  of  the  myth  of  Jesus  carrying  his  own  cross 
to  the  place  of  exet:ution.^  Christian  art  has  always 
represented  him  sta^;<^orinj^  under  the  load,  as  even 
Herakles  stoops  with  the  weight  of  his  columns.  Singu- 
larly enough,  the  three  Synoptics  substitute  for  Jesus  as 
cross-bearer  one  Simon,  a  man  of  Cyrene.  Cyrene  is 
in  Libya,  the  legendary  scene,  as  we  saw,  of  the  pillar- 
carrying  exploit  of  Herakles ;  and  Simon  (Simeon)  is  the 
nearest  Greek  name-form  to  Samson — ^which  in  Greek 
might  be  read  as  Simson,  following  the  Hebrew.^  But 
in  Palestine  Simon,  or  Sem,  was  actually  a  God-name, 
representing  the  ancient  Sun-God  Semesh,  identilied  with 
Baal,  from  whose  my  thus  that  of  Samson  unquestionably 
arose  :  and  the  God  Simon  was  especially  worshipped 
in  Samaria.^  That  dibtnct,  lyin^  l)etween  Galilee  and 
Judea,  must  needs  at  an  early  period  have  tended  to  atVect 
the  Jesuist  legend,  which  in  the  fourth  Gospel  makes 
the  Founder  visit  the  region  and  make  converts  in  it. 
What  more  likely  than  that  a  representation  of  the  Sun- 
Hero  Simon  (so  recognizable  by  the  many  Jews  settled 
in  Greece),  carrying  his  pillars  crosswise,  should  come  to 
figure  as  that  of  a  man  Simon  carrying  a  cross  ?  The 
two  versions  of  the  cross-bearing  satisfy  us  that  the  story 

'  Preller,  as  cited,  li.  20^,  citiiiK  Arnobius  i.  36,  elc. 

*  See  the  engraving  from  MtifTei  in  MonifAuoon,  VAutiquit^  Expliqtt/e^ 
'P.  i.  Vt.  li.  p.  '210,  iinfl  at  tho  t-nd  of  riif.';^'ins's  Annciiliji)sis,  vol.  ii. 

^  John  XIX.  17.  The  uiv  th  of  liiuac  caxryiag  tho  wood  tor  hia  sacrifice 
(Oen.  xxii.  6)  b  a  remoter  {mrallel. 

*  The  Qerniun  transliteriition  of  the  name  is  Simson. 

Vo!l<in  u ,  />!>  HcUijion  Jemi  nud  ihre  ersU  EntivickdutuK  1H57,  pp.  2S7, 
Volkiinii  truces  the  legend  uf  Simon  Muijus  (  .Siuiuii  Mcjan,  the 
QiMt),  *Hh«  0(«at  Power  of  God  "  (Acts  viii.  10).  to  the  Bamaritan  Sun-God 
callus.  Cp.  MovcrK,  Die  I'h'nnizifr,  i.  417,  031.  find  the  r.nk'rculuR  of 
EmlOKtbeiiwi  (io  Cory's  Anc'utU  Fragment*^  pp.  13*.),  14U,  141),  where  Sem 
appears  in  lb*  eombipationa  **  aenaapphis"  (Sauphis  s  HemMs)  and  Sam* 
pnaentlM,  **  who  ia  Harealaa  Havpocratee.*' 

BB 
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is  a  myth  :  is  juiv  hypothesis  more  prol)ahle  than  that 
himoii  the  Cyreuiaii's  task  is  a  variant  o£  that  of  thd 
Oyrenian  Bimou-Heraklee  ? 

If  the  ciOBB-bearing  and  thorn-crown  motiTeB  in  the 
Jemiist  legend  be  thne  reducible^  like  so  many  others* 
to  a  well-eetabliahed  Pagan  type,  the  greater,  clearly,  is 
the  likelihood  that  the  idea  of  crucifixion  is  a  mythio 
development  on  the  basis  of  the  simple  hanging  of  the 
original  Jesus  ben  Pandira,  a  century  before  the  "  Ohristisn 
era."  Not  onlv  was  the.  cros.s-svinl»ol,  as  all  scholars 
now  admit,  al)solutely  uiiiveisal  in  pre-Christian  times, 
aud,  as  a  nilo,  a  recoi^nized  symbol  of  life  or  immortality, 
hnt  the  actual  idea  of  a  mystic  or  exemplary  crucilixiou 
was  perfectly  familiar  in  Pagan  theology.  Obvious  myth 
combined  with  real  and  legendary  history  to  cr^-stallize  the 
conception.  The  cracifixion  of  Autigonus,  King  of  the 
Jew8|  would  alone  set  up  an  enduring  impression  in  8yria 
and  Egypt;  and  the  story  of  the  crucifixion  of  Cyms,^ 
who  had  actually  figured  as  a  Messiah,  or  Ghtistos,  for  tfie 
Jews  in  theii*  prophetic  literature,*  would  go  still  further 
to  establish  the  mjrth-motive  of  a  crucified  Messiah  wher- 
ever the  Jews  went — that  is  to  say,  throujrhout  the  Graeco- 
llomau  empire.  The  legend  of  the  prepared  sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  the  Only-begotten  8on,  in  which  the  Son  is  1)0111(1 
ou  wood,  and  a  ram  finally  takes  his  place,  would  further 
serve  tlie  record- worshippiii<^'  Jcnvs  as  a  forecast ;  as 
would  the  story  of  the  saving  of  the  Israelites  by  the 
outstretching  of  the  arms  of  Moses.  But  over  and  abovs 
all  this,  a  theolo;^ncal  crucifixion-motive  pervaded  mytho- 
logy both  in  the  JBIast  and  the  West. 

The  mystic  crucifixion,  like  the  cross-symbol,  represents 
rather  the  eoincidenoe  of  a  number  of  symbolic  and  mystic 
notions  than  any  one  in  particular.  That  the  cross  is, 
among  other  things,  a  phallic  emblem,  there  can  be  no 
reasoriahle  doubt ;  l)ut  iL  is  also  hij^dily  prolyable  that  it 
was  from  the  earliest  times  associated  with  the  tire-sticks, 
which  among  the  Ai'yaus  iu  ludia  retained  a  theological 

1  Diodorutt  Sloulu«»,  i>«  44.  '<<  Isaiah  xlv.  1.   See  above,  p.  185. 
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sacredness  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  necessary 
for  household  uses.  In  the  Vedas,  Agni,  the  Fire-God» 
18  perpetually  figured  as  a  divine  child  born  of  the  two 
arani9;  and  to  represent  the  God  as  bein^  generated 

by  the  friction  of  the  crossed  sticks  would  be  to  fij?ure 
him  on  the  cross.  And  this  is  the  probable  origin  of 
various  symbolic  conil)ination8  of  the  cross  with  the  sun  : 
as  the  liguriiig  of  th**  l)»  ity  in  the  Assyrian  system  as  a 
cross,  of  which  the  upright  is  a  human  figure  and  tlie 
transverse  beam  a  conventionalized  pair  of  wings,  a  type 
which  in  Eastern  Mithraic  remains  becomes  a  crucified 
figure;^  that  in  turn  holding  out  with  one  hand  a  wreath 
or  crown,  which  was  doubtless  connected  with  the  use  of 
a  crown  (of  thorns  ?)  in  the  Slithraic  mysteries.'  And  in 
the  MUir  Yaskt  ritual,  in  the  Zendavesta,  Mithra,  the  Sun- 
God,  drives  in  his  chariot  across  the  heavens  "with  his 
arms  lifted  up  towards  immortality.'*^  It  is  a  perfectly 
intelligible  variation  of  the  same  idea  which  appears  in 
the  myth  of  Txion,  crucified  on  his  "four-spoked  fetter," 
as  Pindar  calls  it.*  Ixion  was  himself,  uiKiuubtedly,  in 
suuie  mythology,  at  some  time,  the  actual  Sun-God.  and 
would  as  such  be  figured  outstretched  at  once  on  the 
fire-cross  and  on  the  sun-wheel.  But  the  apparent 
torture  of  the  mystic  position,  misunderstood  by  worship- 
pers of  another  system,  would  appear  as  a  punishment, 
and  so  we  have  the  myth  of  the  presumptuous  guest 
of  Olympus,  who  dared  to  aspire  to  the  favours  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  and  is  first  baffled  by  Zeus*s  substitution 
of  a  cloud  for  H«re,  and  then  bound  by  Hermes,  on  Zeus's 
command,  to  the  fiery  wheel  which  revolves  for  ever  in 
Hades.'^   How  easily  any  such  story  found  cui'rency  is 

»  See  Bryant  s  Analysis  v/  Ancient  MyUioloffy,  1774,  4k).  i.  232-4,  2Hi 
also  the  pUtM  in  Lsjiua^s  AtUw  to  his  Imtnduetim  d  V  Etude  du  CuUe  de 

Mithra. 

»  Above,  p. 

"  DarmesWU-i  a  Zendavftta,  ii.  1j2  (Snrred  Dook»  of  the  Kn»t). 
«  PyihiMis,  ii.  74. 

CSompAre  Co\.  Mi/fholoiji/,  p.  202:  "The  proud  Ixion  himself  is  fastened 
U>  ibe  foiir-ipoked  wheel  of  noonday,  for  his  presuinplion  in  seekmf{  the  love 
of  tho  wile  of  Zoos.  The  sun  u  ollmbing  the  heighte  of  heftren,  and  wooing 
the  bright  eUiar,*'         (Jnno)  —  the  Air]  "is  ui  arvogant  being  who  must 
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farther  shown  by  tlie  transference  of  the  four- spoked- wheel 
motive  to  the  bird  liinx^  (the  wryneck)  for  no  better 
r^^n,  perhaps,  than  the  resemblance  of  its  name  to  that 
of  Ixion,  thoogh  here  again  we  may  be  touching  prim»val 
Aryan  mythology,  for  the  zig  zagging  lightning  is  Id 
mythology  a  bird — eagle,^  hawk»  or  woodpecker;  and 
certain  birds  were  fabled  to  be  fallen  flashes  of  lightning. 
At  Babylon  tour  Innxes  were  figured  in  gold  on  the  canoj^y, 
or  roof,  of  the  kiiif^'s  throne-room,  "to  keep  the  king  in 
memory  of  the  goddess  of  vengeance,"  and  the  mages 
called  them  the  ''tongues  of  the  Gods."^  In  the  AVi^Hc 
hymns,  again,  Agni,  the  fire-God,  is  a  "  golden-winged 
bud,"*  and  his  thunderbolts  are  **  well-winged  ones'';  while 
Indra,  the  thunderer,  is  the  well- winged  red  one  **;  and 
the  sun  itself  and  the  moon  are  well-winged  birds  which 
fly  round  the  tree  of  the  sky.*  With  all  this  the  winged 
Sun-God  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  art,  and  the  winged 
Sun-Angel  of  Ghristism,  connect  easily  enough.  The  step 
to  the  Messianic  sacrifice  is  only  a  stage  further. 

In  this  crucifixion  of  the  Sun-God  or  Fire-God,  again, 
wc  have  one  of  the  clues  of  the  myth  of  Prometheus. 
Despite  some  recent  German  scepticism,  the  connection 
of  Prometheus,  the  fire-hringer  or -stealer,  witli  the  Sanskrit 
Pramantha,  or  fire-generating  boring-stick,  and  the  variant 
word  pranidthipf 8 ^hoieVy^  or  Kobber,  seems  sufticiently 
well  made  out ;  and  the  mythical  chaining  of  I'rometheus 
on  a  rock  on  the  Caucasus,  in  such  wise  that  he  cannot 
keep  the  eagle  of  Zeus  from  gnawing  his  liver,  implies  the 
posture  of  crucifixion.   Lucian,  indeed,  expressly  desoribes 

be  bound  to  the  fiery  cross,  or  whose  flaming  orb  must  be  mada  to  Jesceml  u> 
Ihe  west,  like  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  just  when  it  has  reached  the  zenith,  or 
summit  of  the  liill."  It  Khouhl  l>e  added  thiit  Txioii  may  have  been  oriKiniilly 
Tepre(>ente<l  symbolicnlly  as  the  Sun-God  on  his  wheel  without  anj  thought  ol 
punishment  That  is  probably  a  late  guess. 
»  Pindar,  Pi/th.  iv.  35H. 

*  Thus  Jupiter's  eagle  atul  his  thunderbolts  are  kindred  symbols. 

*  Philostratos,  Life  of  Jimlltniiu*,  i.  96. 

*  Steinthal  on  the  Prometheus  Legend  (trans,  in  vol.  with  Goldziher). 
pp.  citing  Kelly^B  CurumtUt  of  Indo-Eufopeau  Tradition  and  <Fott- 
Lare  on  the  cognate  myths. 

*  Gubernatis,  Zoological  Mythology,  ii.  168-9. 

*  Id  the  Theoj^ny  Jhrometfa«as  steak  the  fire  in  hollow  reed*. 
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him  as  crucified  by  Zeus.^  In  one  version,  however,^  the 
chains  of  Prometheub  are  passed  tlirough  the  middle  of  a 
cohinin  :  and  here  we  are  biouglit  in  touch  with  the  form 
of  the  Mitiering- Saviour  myth  in  which  the  God  is  fastened 
to  a  tree.  Phoronens,  son  of  Inachos  tlie  water-God  fpro- 
l)ably  =  N each  =  Enoch)  who  in  Argos  was  revered  as  the 
fire-bringer,^  as  Prometheus  was  elsewhere,  had  for  mother 
the  nymph  Malia,  ^'the  Ash'';  and  though  Stein thal^ 
perhaps  assumes  too  readily  that  he  was  figured  as  a 
bird,  from  the  derivation  of  his  name  from  the  Sanskrit 
epithet  of  Agni,  hhuranyn^^  rapid,  darting,  flying,*'  still 
the  Greek  name  of  his  mother  connects  him  with  the 
trqe.  And  the  fact  that  on  the  one  hand  Prometheus  was 
said  to  have  made  men  from  clay,  and  that  on  the  other 
PhoroneuB  was  fahled  by  some  to  l)e  the  first  mau,^  brings 
us  still  furtlier  into  connection  with  the  (Traco-Jewish 
si^^'nitieancc  ot  the  God-ChriHt,  who  as  Loyos  had  presided 
over  the  creation  of  the  world. 

The  actual  use  of  the  symbolic  tree,  however,  is  l>est 
known  in  connection  with  the  widespread  ascetic  worship 
of  the  self-castrated  God-man  Attis,  who  was  specially 
honoured  in  relation  to  Cybele,  the  Virgin  Mother, 
from  the  22nd  to  the  27th  March,  a  date  pointing  at  once 
to  the  vernal  equinox  and  the  arrival  of  spring.*  At  that 
season  the  Sacred  Tree  of  Attis — ^a  pine — ^was  cut  down, 
and  was  carried,  swathed  and  crowned  with  violets,  to  the 
temple  of  the  Great  Goildess  as  a  s>Tnbol  of  the  lost  demi- 
god. Then  he  was  sou<]^ht  for  in  the  hills  and  woods  with 
a  ritual  <•!  frcn/.v  aiui  lamentation,  wliich  after  tlu'ee  davs^ 
was  followed  by  jubilation  on  his  being  given  out  to  be 

1  De  Saer^U,  o.  6.  *  HMiod,  Theopoay,  Kfil. 

•  PftOsaniAS,  ii.  19.  *  As  cited,  p.  868. 

s  prellcr,  firierh.  Myth.  ii.  36,  citing  Clemens  Alexandrinus  Mid  PUtO. 

*  PrcUer,  Rinn.  }frith.  p.  736;  M»crobiu«,  Srftnrnnlhi,  i.  21. 

^  The  oonfiwion  of  the  Gospels  as  to  the  time  bttwceii  Jasus'  death  (uul 
nmmctloti  b  doobUeat  due  to  ^  faet  that  other  cults  varied  in  this  respect. 
Attis  was  ritually  found  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  (cp.  Frazer. '  f  ^  jj  I'ontih, 
i.  21)7;  Creuzer,  StfinMik,  2  Auti.  ii.  3«h  and  Adonis  on  the  second  (Lucian, 
J)e  Dea  Syria,  c.  0).  It  should  alwaye  M  nuMmbeied  thai  Adonis  WM  "  tho 
liOrd*'  par  exetUiHett  «ad  that  Attis  too  wotdd  have  that  title. 
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fotuid  again.^   Attis  was  fabled  to  have  been  changed  into 

the  pine  by  the  Goddess  in  punislnnent  for  his  breach  of 
chastity  but  the  tree  seems  siuiilarly  to  have  been  identi- 
fied with  the  nymph  he  loved  :®  and  Julian,  tenin<:f  that  tlie 
symbolic  tree  was  annually  cut  down  "at  the  ukwik  nt  wheu 
the  snn  arrives  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  equinuctiai  are/* 
states  that  the  cutting  of  the  tree  ''has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  rites  which  it  accompanies."  These  were  **  holy  and 
not  to  be  divulged,"  and  included  **  the  sacred  and  ineffable 
harvest  of  the  God  Gallos,"  Lc^  autrattu.  Obviously  the 
eat  pine  symbolized  the  ent  phallas,  the  life  principle  of 
Katore  and  humanity.  We  learn  from  the  Christiaa 
Father,  Julias  Firmicus,  who  had  no  scruple  about 
pnblishing  Pagan  mysteries,  that  on  the  pine  tree  there 
was  bound  the  image  of  a  youth  ;*  and  the  same  writer 
reveals  that  a  ritual  of  tree  and  image  existed  also  in  the 
worship  of  Isis  and  Osiris  and  in  the  cult  of  the  Virgin 
Persephone.^  In  the  Isiac  mysteries  tlie  coltin''  of  Osiris 
would  seem  from  this  evidence  to  have  been  a  hollowed 
pine  tree  ;  and  in  those  of  Persephone  the  "  sacred  tree," 
after  being  cut,  was  formed  into  the  image  of  a  virgin,  over 
which  the  worshippers  lamented  for  forty  nights,  buming 
it  on  the  fortieth. 

Here  we  have  the  arbor  crt(d«,  clearly  enough,  along  with 
the  whole  idea  of  suffering,  mourning,  resurrection,  and 
rejoicing.  Attis,  risen,  became  '*  Papa,"  Father  and  Lord  ;^ 
as  Osiris  remains  the  Father-God,  Creator  and  Judge  of 
all  flesh,  Boul  of  the  world,  and  Saviour  of  mankind.  And 
Dionysos,  on  the  whole  the  most  popular  of  the  Grieco- 
lioman  deities  in  the  period  just  before  Christianity,  is  in 
the  same  way  a  God  of  the  Sacred  Tree,  a  Saviour,  and  a 

*  I'reller,  Or.  Myth.  i.  .'iOil-Sll ;  Julian,  In  Deoruiu  J/nfrriw,  cc.  '^-5; 
Aniobius,  Adv.  QettU  x,  v.  10,  17. 

«  Ovid,  Metamorpk,  103-107. 
»  Fa$ti,  iv.  281-2. 

*  Dt  Errore  Profanarum  ReUgUmnm^  nvUi. ;  ep.  Diodonu  Saoolra,  Ui.  §9. 
In  the  cult  of  Adonis,  anininls  were  hung  on  tree  trunks  in  the  b*^m|fa^ 

and  burned  with  the  trees.   Lucian,  De  l)ea  Syria. 

*  Or  coffin-containing  tree.  See  the  mjih  in  Plntftrch,  and  OtirU^ 
c.  XV.  Cp.  the  words  of  Pooipey,  '*  tectum  Ugm  Otirim,**  as  cited  in  LeetMittiML 
i.21. 

'  Hippolytus,  Refutation  of  all  Htretiev,  v.  4 ;  Diod.  Bic,  iii.  58. 
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sacrifice.  One  of  his  epithets  was  lU'iulritrx}  **  pertaining 
to  the  tree";  he  had  his  sacred  pillar;  and  in  Bcpotia  he 
was  called  viuh  ndvoH^  "  in  the  tree."*^  In  his  case  the 
divine  suffering  does  not  seem  to  have  heen  undergone  in 
that  connection ;  like  Mithra,  he  is  the  victim  sacrificed  in 
his  cult  ;^  and  as  Mithra  was  certainly  the  divine  Bull,  and 
equally  the  divine  Ram  or  Lamb,  so  Dionysos  was  the 
divine  Bull,  and  doubtless  also  the  divine  Ram,  which  was 
most  commonly  sacrificed  to  him,*  as  being  the  animal  into 
which,  in  one  legend,  he  was  actually  turned  by  Zeus  in 
his  childhood  to  save  him  from  Here.^  In  his  childhood, 
however,  in  a  common  story,  he  is  actually  slain  by  the 
Titans  and  in  various  legends  he  suffers  persecution.  In 
his  case,  no  doubt,  his  special  association  with  the  vine  gave 
the  determining  bent  to  the  symbolism  of  the  cult ;  but  his 
wooden  images  were  made  of  the  phallic  fig-tree,  and  a 
stump  of  that  sometimes  8>'ml)olized  him.'  In  EgjT)t, 
again,  all  cultivated  trees  were  sacred  to  Osiris.^  Whether 
or  not,  or  in  what  order,  these  systems  borrowed  from  one 
another,  it  is  now  very  hard  to  trace ;  but  the  presence  of 
the  Sacred  Tree  =  Cross  in  so  many  cults  proves  the 
universality  of  the  idea.  Attis,  the  unsexed  youth,  though 
probably  in  origin  a  God  of  Vegetation,'  finally  represents 
the  combination  of  sun-worship  and  moon-worship,  and 
the  transference  to  the  Moon-God,  Ihun  Luhhh^  of  the 
sex  attributes  of  the  Moon-Goddess  ;  while  his  worship  at 
the  vernal  equinox  in  coiniection  with  the  Mighty  Mother 
identifies  him  in  one  aspect  with  the  sun,*"  then  supposed  to 
be  reunited  with  the  earth,  and  so  to  renew  vegetation. 
The  cult  was  to  all  appearance  of  Asiatic  origin,  as  was 

•  Preller,  i.  5.55,  citing  Plutarch,  Symp.  v.  1. 

'  Id.  p.  562,  citing  Henychius.    See  also  above,  p.  84. 

•  Compare  Frazer,  (ioUleii  Uourih,  i.  328. 

•  Brown,  The  Great  Dioiii/tiak  Myth,  ii.  65. 

»  HyginuB,  cited  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Myth.  In  Apollodorus  (iii.  4,  3)  he  is 
changed  into  a  kid. 

.  "  Preller,  dr.  Myth.  ii.  53  ;  Clemens  AlexandrinuH,  iVofrfji.c.  2;  Arnobius, 
L  40;  Justin,  1  Ajntl.  21,  54  ;  Pausanitis,  viii.  37. 
'  Lang,  Myth,  liitiml,  ami  lUliyion,  ii.  235,  citing  Maximus  Tyrius. 

•  Plutarch,  Wi*  nml  Onrit,  c.  3.5. 

•  Frazer,  as  cite<l,  i.  298. 

^  Macrobius,  .Satiinialin,  i.  21. 
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ceriaiuly  that  of  Millna,  another  comiwsite  Deity,  who, 
however,  represented  sun  and  moon  in  being  tM  V-sexed, 
not  imsexed,  iiiul  wlio  is  represented  in  art  and  symhol  x^itli 
a  crescent  l)ehind  his  slioulders,  makinf^%  as  Firniiciis 
vehemently  insists,  a  vutuai  crucilix.^  In  his  cult,  too, 
as  we  gather  from  the  monuments,  there  %ured  the  Sacred 
Tree ;  and  at  the  foot  of  this  tree»  on  the  sacred  aunirersary, 
there  was  sacrificed  a  ram,  that  is,  a  male  lamh,^  for  the 
sacrifice  must  be  immaculate.  Osiris,  again,  finally  repre- 
sents a  great  complex  of  myth,  being  at  once  Night  Sun  and 
Day  Sun,  Moon,  moisture,  Nile,  seed,  and  other  principles; 
and  Persephone,  yet  again,  is  the  buried  Germinal  One, 
whom  the  Mater  Dolorosa  seeks  with  lamentations,  and 
who  is  tinally  restored  to  her  mother  for  part  of  the  yeiu", 
Hving  al)ove  as  fruit  and  ^rain,  and  heueath  as  seed  : 
whence  the  myth  of  her  capture  by  Pluto  and  her  queea- 
ship  of  Hades. 

But  the  full  mytliic  significance  of  the  Sacred  Tree  in  all 
these  systems  cannot  here  be  traced.^  In  the  reiigiou  of 
ancient  Gaul  its  cultus  seems  to  have  been  closely  connected 
with  the  cannibalistic  holy  communion,  since  the  victims 
slain  to  be  eaten  were  first  crucified  in  the  temples.* 
Enough  that  it  seems  to  have  been  a  world-wide  myth ; 
and  that  in  ancient  Mexico,  strangely  enough,  there  was 
developed  the  closest  parallel  to  the  Christian  cultus.  The 
Sacred  Tree  was  there  made  into  a  cross  on  which  was 
exposed  a  baked -dongh  figure  of  a  Saviour  God  ;  and  thid 
was  after  a  time  climbed  for,  taken  down,  broken  u}),  and 
sacramentally  eaten.'^  Tlie  very  name  of  the  Mexican  cross 
meant  "tree  of  our  life,  or  flesh."''  And  there  too  the 
cross-figure  had  a  special  religious  significance,  one  of  the 

1  De  Errorc,  xxii.  Firmicus  quotes  Isiviah  iis  U>  the  Son  who  shall  have 
the  government  upon  his  Bhooldera,'*  and  adds,  "  thme  are  Ihe  hor&a  of  Hm 

orofis,"  comparing  them  to  Mithia's  crescent. 
^  Id.  xxviii.;  Garuoci,  as  cited  above,  p.  3*J1. 

*  On  this  wide  subject  see  Mr.  J.  O.  Eraser's  masterlj  reaeardi  in  Th$ 
CtoUlen  Itoiojh,  and  the  eioeU«it  monograph  of  Mrs.  Philpot,  The  Sacred  Tne^ 

1897.    Cp.  Cox,  p.  351. 

*  Strubo,  b.  iv  .  c.  iv.  ?j  5;  I'liny,  Xul.  Hint,  xxx.  4;  i'luUrch,  MurceUui^. 

*  H.  H.  Bancroft.  Xntire  Ihwe*  of  the  Padtic  State*  of  North  Aflteriea, 
ii.  am,  509.   Cp.  Stephens'  Central  America,  1S42,  U.  846. 

«  Bancroft,  ii.  506. 
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hideous  rites  of  the  system  being  the  staDding  of  the 
murderous  priest  in  the  skin  of  a  newly-slain  woman 
victim,  with  his  hands  spread  out  '*  like  a  cross,**  before  the 
image  of  the  War-God.^ 

That  the  cross-83'mbol  had  already  many  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era  acquii'ed  an  abstract  or  mystical  impor- 
tance in  (ireek  thcolop^y  is  Bhowu  by  the  sinj^ular  pro}X)si- 
tion  in  the  Timo  us  of  Plato,'''  to  the  ctYect  that  when  (iod 
had  compounded  the  soul  of  the  univeise  he  divided  it 
lengthways  into  two  parts  which  he  joineil  to;^ether  *'  like 
the  figure  of  a  x»"  so  imposed  it  on  the  world.  Not 
only  does  Justin  Martyr'*  cite  this  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  cruciiixion  of  the  Logos,  hut  we  know  that  the 
populace  of  Antioeh  in  the  time  of  Julian,  referring  to  the 
Christian  reign  of  Constantiua  as  the  time  of  "  Chi  and 
Kap^ta,***  signified  their  favourite  Saviour  God's  name  by 
the  initial  letter  which  itself  was  one  of  the  names  for  the 
cross  * 

Tliat  the  phallic  significance  of  the  cross  should  connect 
with  all  its  other  aspects  is  perfectly  intelligible.  For 
primitive  peoples — and  in  that  delmition  we  may  inchide 
the  i)upalace  of  civilized  Paganism — such  symholisiji  w  is  in 
no  way  monstrous,  being  perfectly  spontaneous  and  natural; 
and  the  raging  invective  of  the  Christian  Fathers  against  the 
Pagan  usages  proved,  not  the  vice  of  the  Pagans,  but  the 
growth  of  a  new  sophistication  and  sense  of  sin  and  shame, 
which,  rising  in  Greece  with  the  ascetic  and  flesh-mortifying 
cults  as  it  had  done  among  Jews  and  Orientals,  became 
specially  associated  with  Christianity,  the  religion  jmr 
fxccltenre  of  salvation-buying  self-abasement.  As  Voltaire 
long  ago  pointed  out,  what  are  to  us  indecent  practices 
could  not  have  l>een  so  to  the  peoi)le  who  invented  them. 
It  was  in  the  nature  of  religious  evolution  that  symhoiibm 

1  M.  iii.  866.  t  Jowett*g  trans,  iii.  SIS. 

Pinto's  il<><  trine  is  doubtlcMti  a  mere  theosophizitiK  of  the  u»i(;c  o(  repie 
sentin^  the  fai  th  as  a  globe  divided  in  four  by  croKHing  bandH.    See  it  on  a 
GO\n  of  Augustus,  in  a  note  of  Gronovius  on  rompouiuH  Mela,  i.  1.  This 
WM  no  doubt  the  mesnfaig  of  the  croM  on  the  anoient  Boman  dBnarius. 

»  1  Aju'l  GO. 

*  Conhtantiufii'  name  iu  Giutjk  beginning  with  A*. 

*  Gibbon,  note  to  cfa.  M,  oittng  Julian's  Mitapogon, 
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Bhoti]^  crjstallize ;  and  long  ritnalistie  association  of  the 
8aered  Tree  or  Cross  with  the  God's  soffering  and  death 
ironld  gtre  it  a  special  significance  of  that  kind  for  the 
devout.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Togne  of  the 
symhol  was  in  large  measure  tirst  seciireti  by  its  popular 
emUematic  ineaiiiii;:;  and  iuii&much  as  the  cross  was  thus 
already  an  amukt^  of  life-preser\'int^  virtue,  Cliristism 
protited  by  its  acceptance,  and  could  make  that  tlie  basis 
for  a  new  mystico-historical  doctrine,  of  the  kind  which 
formed  the  staple  of  ancient  theology.  Wherever  Cliristism 
went,  the  cross  was  l)efore  it;^  and  when  it  was  found  that 
the  ancient  symbolical  rosary*  was  tenadonsly  preserved 
along  with  the  correlative  emblem,  Christism  simply 
adopted  the  rosary  as  it  had  done  the  cross.  The  vitality 
of  the  popular  notion  has  been  shown  by  the  retention  of 
phallic  cerciiionial  in  parts  of  Christian  France  and  lialy 
down  to  our  own  time.*  And  in  respect  of  at  lea^t  ontj 
symbol,  Christism  traded  from  the  outset  on  Pa<?an  usa^e. 
The  bishop's  crozier,  or  pastoral  staff,  had  un(|uestionably 
an  emblematic  meaning  in  the  Osirian  cult,  from  which 
the  Christians  deliberately appropriatf  I  it;  and  here  the 
symbolism  of  cross,  crozier,  and  tree  of  life  was,  as  we  saw, 
specially  bound  up  with  the  worship  of  a  shun  Savionr-God. 
"  The  emblem  became  the  stattroi,  or  cross  of  Osiris,  and 
a  new  source  of  mythology  was  thus  laid  open.  To  the 
Egyptian  the  cross  thus  became  the  symbol  of  immortality, 
and  the  God  hiniiulf'  nan  crucifit'd  to  the  tree  irhieh  denoted 
his  fnieti/ifinq  poirfr."^  The  ritual  lamentation  of  the 
divine  sisters,  Isis  and  Nephthys,  for  O^^iris.  referred  to 
in  a  previous  section,*"  is  found  ill  the  temple  rcmanis  of 
the  island  of  Philae  expressly  connected  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  Osiris  in  the  form  of  a  crucifix,  the  God's  head 
standing  on  the  top  of  a  four-barred  Nilometer,  faced  by 

1  It  is  still  so  tised  in  Italjr.  See  rayne  Knight's  SyinboUcal  Language,  m 
before  cited,  p.  30. 

*  Bit-  >i))<>ve,  Chri»t  ami  Kri*hua,  Seol.  xxi,;  and  for  the  onivMml.voslie  of 

the  symbol  see  GoMtt  D'Alviella's  Mirjrnfion  of  SymhiAif. 

*  Id,  p.  31.  For  iiiuly  Ktruscnn  sAmples  of  the  cross  and  roearjr  see 
Montftwoon,  Antiq.  Kxpliq.  Sitppl.  iii.  77. 

*  Hte  Dulaure,  VuUen  Itiferfim. 

*  Cox,  Myikologfft  p.  8d8.         «  Above,  p.  323. 
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the  mourning  female  figures.  Here,  too,  he  represents  the 
Trinity,  combining  the  attributes  of  Phtah-Sokari-Osiris.* 
There  need  then  ))e  no  perplexity  for  rationalist  students 
in  regard  to  the  text  in  Revelation  (xi.  8)  alx)ut  "  the  great 
city  which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt,  where 
ftlso  their  [in  many  Greek  versions  our,  as  in  our  A.  V.] 
Lord  was  crucified." 

Yet  again,  the  common  representation  of  the  Hermae 
(figures  or  emblems  of  Hermes,  God  of  boundaries,  serving 
as  landmarks),  in  the  form  of  a  cross  with  a  head  for  top,* 
would  connect  the  cross  in  particular  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Logos  or  Word,  Hermes  being  the  Logos  in  Greek 
theosoph}'  long  before  the  Christian  era.  Yet  further,  the 
recognized  use  of  the  mt.r  ansata  as  the  syml)ol  of  Venus, 
and  the  worship  of  it  as  such  in  her  cult,*  would  connect 
the  emblem  just  as  effectively  with  a  doctrine  of  Love. 
In  fine,  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  equally  in  the 
uncivilized,  the  svmbol  of  the  cross  was  found  more  or 
less  directly  associated  with  deity.  It  was  built  into  the 
foundations  of  Egyptian  temples  ;  it  is  found  in  mosaic, 
with  a  superimposed  head  of  Neptune,  making  it  a  crucifix, 
in  the  ruins  of  a  Gallo-Roman  villa;*  it  was  the  sign  by 
which  Osiris  gave  eternal  life  to  the  spirits  of  the  just ;  it 
was  the  hammer  (  lightning)  with  which  northern  Thor 
(Thonr,  thunder  Indra)  slew  the  serpent  and  restored 
the  slain  to  life.^  Always  it  meant  salvation,  life ;  often 
it  meant  the  death  of  a  God. 

The  instance  of  Neptune  brings  us,  finally,  to  another 
fruitful  source  of  cross-mythology.  In  his  early  Etruscan 
fonn,  as  Nethuns,  he  appears  to  have  l)een  a  solar  deity, 
standing  for  the  risen  sun.*^    In  any  case,  as  a  God  of  the 

•  See  the  plntes  in  RoHsellini's  Moinimeuti  ileW  Ktjitlo  e  dtlUi  Sithui,  Tom. 
3<^,  Tav.  23;  and  the  de>w?riptioii  in  his  Moutimrnti  del  ('m//o  (IMsa,  1844), 
p.  157.  The8e  wall-pictures  appear  to  have  been  in  a  peculiarly  nacred  and 
secret  chamber.  See  also  Kenrick's  Ancient  hUtypt  under  the  Pharaoht,  1850, 
i.  415. 

.  ■  See  the  fi^^ures  in  Montfaucon.  art.  Mercure. 
■  Payne  Knight,  p.  3(),  citing  Troclus,  I'amphr.  IHoUm.  Hi.  p.  97. 

*  Baring-Gould,  Curiouf  Mtjth$  of  the  Middle  Afien,  p.  344. 

^  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  serpent  itself  Hynilx>lizes  the  lightning  which 
sUjs  it.    Strabo,  xvi.  c.  ii.  §  7. 
"  I.  Tajlor,  Etrutcttn  lle*<archet,  1874,  p.  139. 
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underworld,  ruling  the  8ea>  but  meddling  with  the  afiifurs 
of  the  earth,^  he  would  figure  on  a  cross  as  representing 
his  divided  or  overlapping  power.  But  most  clearly  does 
the  cosmological  significance  of  the  cross  appear  in  the 
astronomical  representation  of  the  Lamb  or  Bam  of  the 
zodiac,  which  is  actnally  that  of  a  qoasi-cnicifixion  of  the 
animal'-  liy  tht"  crossing  lines  of  the  equinoctial  arcs. 
Astroiu)uiically  speaking,  the  back  of  the  zodiacal  sij^ii 
Aries  i.s  about  ten  degrees  in  length,  and  tlie  equinoctial 
cohn*e,  or  intersecting  line,  would  pass  through  it  at  ou« 
part  or  another  during  seven  centuries.^  Here,  then,  whs 
the  Lamb  on  the  Cross  in  astronom>',  and  by  conseqaenoe 
in  the  religious  mysteries.  Melito  of  bardis,  arguing  that 
the  Lord  was  a  lamb,  like  the  ram  which  Abraham  saw 
caught  in  the  hush,"  explains  that  the  bush  "  represented 
the  cross.**^  And  the  killing  of  the  Lamb  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sacred  Tree,  above  referred  to,  was  doubtless  a  symbolic 
Hacrilice  ol  zodiacal  bearing,  as  was  the  earlier  slaying  of 
the  Bull  by  Mithra.  The  entrance  of  the  sun  into  Ari»\s, 
too,  was  for  the  ancients  the  Birthday  of  the  World  ;^  ami 
Aries  was  thus  the  chief  of  the  signs,  all  of  which  were 
in  their  turn  identified  with  the  Sun-God.®  The  fiu-ther 
significance  of  the  Lamb  as  symbolizing  purity  is  likewise 
apparent  in  Pagan  cults  before  Christianity.''  AVbile 
Hermes,  who  as  Kriopftorog,  the  Ram-bearer,  supplied  the 
art-type  for  the  Good  Shepherd,  had  no  special  repute  for 
purity,  Apollo,  who  also  was  named  Xomif)$,  the  pastoral, 
and  dfn'OKnfuji^  lamb-haired,  or  lamb-fleeced,' is  repeatedlt 
specihed  by  Pindar  (despite  the  countervailing  legends) 

»  Cp.  Cfttullu-.  xxxi.  3. 

*  See  the  ti^fiire  in  Brown's  ed.  of  Aratos. 

«  WhiHton's  Confntatum  of  Sir  I$aae  Seittw,**  Chromioffy, 

*  FniKnient  v. 

®  Macrobius,  In  Stmniiinii  .S'(  t/'/oiitK,  i.  21. 
SutumalM,  i.  21.    In  the  Egyptian  slajinK  of  the  raiu  for  Ammon,  W» 
Blain  ram  was  moarned  for  and  laid  on  the  ima^e  of  the  Ood,  and  uumt 
iniap«>  of  the  Sun-Gotl  brought  to  it  (Herodotus,  ii.  42). 

T  ]l\  II  piocf  ^^  of  inversion,  the  grown  ram  seems  to  have  slguiiied,  wheu 
sttcrilked,  tlit  idea  of  lust.    In  Persian  mythology,  a  ram  helps  to  ^ 
fint  man  and  woman  into  sexuality  and  sin,  and  is  the  first  animal  WJ 
sacrifice  (Spiegel.  KrAui$ehe  Altfrthnnukuudet  i.  611-2). 

*  SatunialiUf  i.  17* 
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as  the  &yv99  ^cos,  **the  chaste  God";^  and  the  Greek 
kagnos,^  chaste,  would  certainly  he  coupled  with  the  Latin 

offHiiSy  lamb,  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.^  In  Apollo's 
own  temple  of  Larissa  the  oracle  was  given  out  by  a 
prieytes^,  who  once  a  month  tasted  by  night  of  the  blood  of 
a  sacrilifed  lamb,  and  became  possessed  b^'the  God."*  Here 
we  have  one  more  precedent  for  tlie  Christian  sacrament. 
But  a  ritual  lament  for  a  slain  lamb  is  further  pointed  to 
hy  the  Song  of  "  Linus/'  a  name  apparently  given  hy 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks^  to  Adonis  or 
some  other  Syrian  God,  who  was  fabled  to  have  grown  up 
''among  the  lambs"  and  been  slain  by  wild  dogs,  and 
who  probably  figured  the  destruction  of  the  fresh  spring 
by  the  summer  heat.*  And  though  the  Jewish  Passover, 
with  its  sacrificed  lamb,  liad  a  different  pretext,  that  too 
has  clt'arly  an  astronomical  basis,  its  date  beinpj  determined 
1)}'  certain  rt  lations  of  snn  and  moon.  Ancient  mythology 
is  a  shoreless  sea  of  dreams,  of  which  we  can  only  say  that 
in  their  strange  way  they  too  must  represent  the  working 
oi  constant  psychological  law,  if  we  could  but  catch  and 
follow  the  clues. 

To  sum  up,  then :  the  story  of  the  crucifixion,  firstly,  ma^ 
rest  on  the  remote  datum  of  an  actual  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
Ben  Pandira,  the  probable  Jesus  of  Paul,  dead  long  before, 
and  represented  by  no  preserved  biography  or  teachings 
whatever.  But  had  this  Jesns  really  been  only  "  hanged 
on  a  tree,"  the  factors  of  a  crucilixion  myth  were  strong 
enougli  to  turn  the  han;;ing  into  a  crucifixion. 

Secondly,  whether  or  not  Jesus  Ben  Pandirawas  actually 
crucified,  it  was  the  mythic  significance  of  crucifixion  that 
made  the  early  fortune  of  the  cult,  with  the  aid  of  the 

1  Olymp.  vii.  106;  Pyth.  ix.  102;  .K-ichylus,  Suppliantt>,  222;  Plutnrch, 
De  Ei,  c.  20;  De  Erilio,  e.  17.  The  nAine  adjective  was  applied  to  Adonis, 
Dionysos,  Persephone,  and  Hephaistoe  in  tlw  Orpliie  hjnma. 

*  In  modern  Git'ck  the  aspinitf ■^;  fire  not  sounded. 

'  Thus  tha  Git^tik  aym>i  t^il  tree  like  the  willow)  is  the  Latin  atfiuis 
eaUm.  It  was  with  rods  of  this  tree,  by  the  way,  that  the  acapegoat  alave  was 
beaten  at  Chaeronea,  as  described  by  Plutaroh,  who  offidalM  onoe  as  chief 
niaKisti  nto  (Conviruil  Quutiottif  vi.  8). 

*  i'auBanias,  U.  24. 

*  Praller,  OHeeh,  Myth,  i.  860. 

<  S.  0.  Mailer,  Lit.  of  Atte.  Greece,  Lewis*  trans.  1847,  p.  IB, 
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mythic  significance  of  the  name  Jesus  or  Je8cha»Jofihtia, 
the  ancient  Sun-God. 

Thirdly,  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  Gospel  cmcifixion  is 
pure  myth.  The  Last  Supper,  the  Passion,  the  Betrayal, 
the  Denial,  the  Trial,  the  false  witnesses,  Pilate's  wile's 
dream,  Pilate's  repudiation  of  responsibility,  the  snbetitn* 
tiou  of  Barabbas,  the  crown  of  tliorus,  the  y.Ul  ami  vinegar, 
the  carryinjj;  of  the  cross,  the  mocking:  inscription,  ilit-  talk 
of  the  two  thieves,  the  "  >ry  Gcu],  my  (KhI,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?"  (a  quotation  from  Tsahn  xxii.  1),  the  **  It  is 
finished'' — all  these  details  are  as  truly  mythical  as  the 
rending  of  the  temple  veil,  the  preternatural  darkness,  the 
rising  of  the  saints  from  their  graves,  and  the  rising  of  the 
Crucified  One  from  the  rock  tomb.  The  non-miraculous 
items  are  historically  as  unfounded  as  the  miraculous*  All 
alike  are  late  accretions,  probably  dramatic ;  and  to  take 
them  as  history  is  no  more  reasonable  than  to  see  history 
in  the  JiaccJue  of  Eunpules. 

§  25.  The  SeaiiileM  Ttmtc, 

The  account  in  the  fourth  (lospel  of  the  parting  of  the 
OocVs  ^nrments  among  the  soldiers  is  a  good  instance  in 
little  of  the  process  of  myth-making.  In  the  synoptics 
it  is  simply  stated  that  the  soldiers  cast  lots  for  the 
garments,  such  being  doubtless  the  practice  at  exeen* 
tions ;  the  "  prophecy in  the  Psalms  (xxii.  IB)  being  as 
a  matter  of  course  kept  in  mind,  though  not  cited.  But 
in  the  fourth  Gospel  a  late  liaiid  has  wrou*,'ht  up  the 
narrative  with  sinpjiilar  iiifehcity,  describing'  the  I\v>iii.ui 
soldiers  ab  }>i(  u^ly  agrefin^j^  among  themselves  to  fiUlil  tliti 
Jewish  propiiecy  by  abstaining  from  rending  the  Lord's 
chiton,  or  inner  garment,  which  was  *'  without  seam,  woven 
from  the  top  throughout,"  at  the  same  time  dividing  the 
other  garments  into  "  four  parts,  to  every  soldier  a  part." 
In  order  to  lay  stress  on  the  seamless  character  of  the 
tunic,  resort  is  had  to  the  absurdity  of  suggesting  that 
the  natural  procedure  of  the  soldiers  with  such  a  tnnie 
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would  be  to  cut  it  up,  thereby  making  it  worthless. 
Absolute  myth  ib  set  forth  with  the  circumetantiality  of 
an  eje-witnesB,  very  likely  on  the  strength  of  a  dramatio 
representation. 

Like  the  water*wine  miracle,  equally  special  to  the  fourth 
Gospel,  the  myth  of  the  seamless  robe  is  specifically  Pagan. 
In  Sparta,  says  Pausanias  concerning  his  own  day,  every 
year  the  women  weave  a  rJiitnn  for  Apollo  at  Amyclie  ;  and 
they  call  the  place  where  they  weave  ii  i  liiton.'"^  So  at 
Elis  every  tilth  year  sixteen  matrons  wove  a  pcplos  or 
shawl  for  Here,  a  special  place  being  appointed  for  the 
work  in  this  case  also.^  The  function  was  rated  high,  and 
in  some  cultn  the  robe  had  a  mystic  as  well  as  sacred 
significance.  Whether  or  not  this  significance  was  stressed 
in  later  Greece,  it  has  entirely  disappeared  in  the  Christian 
myth,  where  the  story  of  the  seamless  chiton  has  no  point 
whatever. 

The  mvfitic  meaning,  however,  is  obvious  enough. 

riutarcli  tells,  the  robe  of  the  solar  Osirin,  unlike  tliat  of 
Isis,  is  one,  whole,  and  indivisible,  that  rol)e  being  tlie 
universal  li^'ht ;  whereas  the  light  of  the  moon  is  yariable 
and  chequered,  and  the  rolniof  Isis  is  accordinj^ly  so  made  ; 
both  robes  being  actually  so  represented  in  the  mysteries* 
and  in  the  monuments.^    But  the  two  symbols  blend. 
The  solar  child  Cyrus,  like  the  young  Josopli,  is  clothed 
in  '*a  coat  of  many  colours."^    In  the  Magian  system,, 
again,  "  Ahura  Mazda,  together  with  Mithra,  Rashnu,  and 
Spenta  Armaita,  puts  on  a  garment  decked  with  stars,  and 
made  by  God  in  such  a  way  that  nohodji  can  gee  the  ends  of 
itH  partH."^    So  in  the  Orphic  and  other  mysteries  the  Sun- 
God's  robe  is  ii  i)urple  peplos — like  tliat  put  on  Jesus  by 
the  mocking  soldiery' — with  a  fawnskin  added  to  symbolize 
tlie  dappled  uight-sky,  aud  a  golden  cincture  to  mark  the 

»  B.  iii.  c.  It'..  »  r<l.  V.  ir»;  vt.  24.  emi. 

8  On  I»U  and  u»irU,  c.  7S.     Cp;  lamblichus,  De  MyiteriU^  i.  9,19;  vU.  3,. 

*  B:ihr>  SijmhoUh  de»  mMaUchtn  CmI(m«,  i,  818. 

^  Herodotus,  i.  111. 

"  EUiug,  Euayt  on  the  ParnU,  p.  207. 

V  Mail,  xxvil.  28;  Hark  zv.  17. 
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8uii*8  path.^  Pan,  yet  again,  wears  a  deerskin  of  many 
colours  to  represent  "the  all'*;   and  for  Clement  of 

Alexandria  the  robe  of  the  high-priest  is  "  the  symbol  of 
the  ^'orld  of  sense."^  Nearly  uvery  God  has  hi.s  t\7>ie 
•garment.  Dioiiysos,  the  God  of  the  Night-Sun.  wear^ 
the  dappled  deerskin  as  l)eing  "  an  imapje  of  the  starlight 
in  which  he  is  clothed  Attis  is  crowned  by  Cyl>ele 
with  a  starry  cap;^  and  Bosipolis,  the  guardian  God  of 
Elis,  is  figured  as  a  boy  in  a  many-coloured  cloak  covered 
with  stars.*^ 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  early  Christian  dramatic 
mystery  most  of  the  details  of  the  symbolic  vestures  of 
the  other  cults  were  reproduced  in  the  garments  divided 

into  "four  parts";  and  not  unlikely  that  the  whole  pro- 
cedure of  the  gorgeous  apparel "  was  copied  in  the  first 
instance  from  one  of  the  miniio  cults  already  described. 
But  a  myth  Christianized  was  a  luylh  materiaHzed ;  <ind 
the  seamless  tunic  has  for  the  Christian  world  heeon^e 
a  meaningless  particular,  like  the  many-coloured  coat  of 
Joseph. 

§  26.  The  Burial  and  Resurrection, 

Such  iiari.aivi  s  as  those  of  the  rock-burial  aial  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Saviour-(h)(l  in  the  Gospels  are  beyond  all 
rensonahle  douht  simple  developments  of  those  mourning 
rituals  whicii  we  liave  seen  to  be  in  use  in  so  many  ancient 
systems.  The  lost  Persephone  was  mourned  for  forty 
nights ;  the  lost  Attis  and  Adonis  were  sought  for  with 
lamentation,  followed  by  rejoicing,  when  they  were  cere- 
monially found ;  the  body  of  the  slain  Osiris  was  searched 
for  with  lamentation ;  and  the  prepared  image,  when  found, 
seems  to  have  been  further  mourned  over  and  then  rejoiced 
over.^   Whatever  may  have  been  the  order  of  the  ceremony, 

>  Maorobins,  Sat.  i.  18,  end,    Cp.  Clrnn.  Alex.  Stromaiat  vi.  2,  citing 

Phprecydcs. 

'*  Clement,  Stromata,  v.  6.         '  Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  11. 
4  Juliftn,  In  Matrtm  Deorum,  oe.  3,  6.        *  PMuaniaa,  vi.  96. 
Firmicus,  l)e  Errore,  c.  2  ;  Juvenal,  viii.  89.    Id  Plllte»dl*«  TCrnOD  of 
the  myth,  Isis  loses  the  body  after  ilodiog  it. 
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it  is  certain  that  the  burying  of  an  image  of  the  slain  God 
was  a  regular  part  of  it.  And  above  all  in  the  cult  of 
Mithra  is  the  basis  of  the  Gospel  legend  apparent.  There 

the  stone  image  of  the  **  God  from  the  rock  "  was  laid  on  a 
bier,  was  mourned  for,  was  placed  iu  his  rock  tonil)  in 
the  sacred  cave,  was  withdrawn  from  that  tomb,  and  was 
litm'gically  rejoiced  over.^  The  early  Christians  who 
adopted  the  Mithraists'  Lord's  supper,  adopted  at  the 
same  time  their  resurrection  mystery;  and  the  Church 
finally  made  an  r  \pLinatory  legend  out  of  the  ritual,  just 
as  the  Pagans  did  in  mjrths  innumerable.  The  later 
authorized  myth  of  the  Descent  into  Hell*  is  only  a  develop- 
ment or  variation  of  the  God's  death  and  burial,  and  was 
already  especially  familiar  in  the  mysteries  of  Dionysos, 
who  descended  to  Hades  to  bring  back  his  mother  Semele 
and  carry  her  to  heaven  ;^  and  in  the  worship  of  Attis, 
whose  Flight,"  "  Concealment,"  "  Vanishing,"  and 
**  Descent  into  the  Cave"  are  all  specified  by  Julian* 
as  part  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Vernal  Equinox.  The 
only  wonder  is  that,  seeiog  the  Athenians  celebrated  the 
mysteries  of  DemetSr  twice  a  year,  the  Lesser  mysteries 
at  the  vernal  equinox  and  the  Greater  at  the  autumnal,' 
the  Christist  system  did  not  adapt  both,  as  the  Attis 

1  Flnnletw,  De  Brrore^  xxiii.  (xzU.  ed.  Hftlm).  Mr.  Fraier remarks  (Golden 
Bough,  i.297,  «.,29S,  h.)  that  the  ceremony  here  ileacribed  by  Firmicus  lm>cte 
quadam  i^imuUn'ritm  in  Uctica  fupiniim  pouitnr,et  per  uiimcm.i  dviefth jletihn* 
pUiiujUui . . .  .Iilolum  »epeli».  Itlolnm  planffitnr,  etc.)  "  nmy  very  well  be  the 
moorning  and  funeral  ritea  of  Attis,  to  which  he  hii<l  more  f»ri©fly  refr'rrt  il  in 
C.8."  But  \w  hiid  ••!-!>  referre<l  to  tho  funeral  rites  of  Osiris  (a^'Hiii  mentioned 
Id  c  27);  he  had  repeatedly  referred  to  Mithroism;  and  he  speaks  of  the 
foneral  riim  of  Attii,  BCr.  fVazer  thinks,  in  o.  97.  The  detimB  there  ar« 
different.  Ami  in  c.  23  (22)  there  are  details  which  seem  to  me  to  point 
dcfinitoly  to  Mithra  and  not  to  Attis.  The  ulolnm  here  is  of  atone  (tn  jacentia 
UwidiM  membra  componit,  tii  i»*enitUnU  corriyU  Mxum) ;  whereas  in  Uie  Attis 
oml  the  imaK^  was  wo<)<1<mi  (c.  27)  like  that  of  Osiris.  He  deaaritiea  too  a 
process  of  nnointing,  and  breaks  nut,  Hnhct  enjo  THaholn^  ChrUtoit  nnoi — a 
phraae  more  applicable  to  Mithra  than  to  Attis.  Nor  is  there  any  reference 
m  the  context  to  the  Attinan  praotloe  of  oaetrationt  dlBeussed  in  o.  4,  or  to 
the  principle  of  vegetation,  discussed  in  o.  8.  Apart  from  the  special 
RTTiiholisms,  (loubtlesa,  the  religLous  comfort  given  waa  much  the  same  in  the 
dilferent  cxxOh. 

*  See  above,  ChrUt  and  Kri*hna,  Sec.  xvi. 

"  Pausanijis.  ii.  31,  37;  ApoUodorus,  iii.  5,  3. 

*  In  Jieortim  Matrem,  5,  6.    Cp.  MacrobiuSf  Sat,  i.  21. 

*  Julian,  lust  cit.  o.  8. 
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^vorshippers  seem  to  have  done.  That  it  did  not  do  so 
ie  doubtless  due  to  the  greater  vogue  (despite  the  name 
**  Lesser  ")  of  the  vernal  celebration. 

That  the  contradictory  Christian  details  as  to  the  manner 
of  the  finding  of  the  slain  6od*s  body  are  to  be  explained 
by  the  natural  variations  of  their  special  mystery-drama 
we  have  already  .seen.  The  "Maries"  in  particular  belong 
to  the  Judaic  envirunment.  Such  circumstantialities  give 
an  air  of  reality  to  the  story  so  long  as  their  discrepancies 
are  ignored.  But  when  all  the  phenomena  are  alike  taken 
into  account,  the  solution  supplied  by  comparative  mytho- 
logy is  found  to  meet  every  aspect  of  the  problem* 

§  27.  The  Banquet  0/  Seven, 

In  a  chapter  which  is  obviously  a  late  appendix  to  the 
fourth  gospel  (xxi.)  ve  have  one  more  addition  to  the 

resurrection  myth  of  the  synoptics.  The  risen  God 
appears  to  seven  of  his  disciples  by  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
and  after  helping  them  to  a  tireat  haul  of  lish,  causes  iLt 
to  partake  of  a  meal  of  lisli  and  bread,  he  himself  nut 
lieing  represented  as  eatiii*;.  In  Mark  and  Luke  we  have 
two  different  stories.  Mark  gives  us  a  manifestation  to 
the  eleven  **  as  they  sat  at  meat and  Luke  gives  the 
story  of  the  "  two  of  them  on  the  way  to  Emmaos,  to 
whom  the  God  gives  bread,  followed  by  his  appearance  to 
**  the  eleven/'  on  which  occasion  he  himself  eats  broiled 
fish.  The  narrative  in  Mark  is  in  the  admittedly  late 
appendix  (xvi.  9-20) ;  and  that  in  Luke  also  may  confi- 
dently be  pronounced  a  late  compilation,  in  view  of  its 
giving  details  which  the  other  gospels  lack.  The  unhis- 
torical  character  of  the  whole  set  of  stories  is  too  obviouB 
to  need  enforcement  ;  but  it  seems  possible  to  throw 
greater  light  on  their  origination  than  has  yet  been  done. 
In  all,  we  have  stress  laid  on  the  act  of  eating,  either  by 
the  God  or  those  to  whom  he  ministers ;  and  in  a  religiona 
ceremonial  of  eating  we  may  look  to  find  the  origin  of  the 
various  myths. 
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As  regards  the  party  of  seven,  the  cue  lies  to  hand  in 
the  Mithraic  Catacomb  remains.  The  banquet  of  the 
Srjttcm  Pit  SarerdoteSt  the  seven  holy  priests,  there  repre- 
sented as  part  of  the  syncretic  cult  of  Mithras- Sabazios, 
was  in  all  probability  a  feature  in  the  cult  of  Dionysos, 
who  also  was  identified  with  Sabazios  ;  and  the  Christian 
story  is  simply  one  more  case  of  a  myth  invented  to  explain 
a  ritual  usage.  The  wide  vogue  of  that  is  to  \ye  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  a  set  of  seven  priests  figures  repeatedly 
in  the  Veda ;  and  that  a  group  of  seven  rulers  of  sacrificial 
feasts  existed  in  Pagan  Rome.*  The  materials  of  the 
banquet  in  the  Catacomb  painting  are  noteworthy.  There 
is  a  pasty,  a  hare,  a  fish,  an  object  which  the  Abbe  Garucci 
calls  a  goose,  but  which  is  smaller  than  the  hare,  and 
might  as  well  be  a  lobster;  and  fifiht  cakes  or  muffins, 
red  in  colour,  each  marked  with  a  cross  and  four  dots  or 
punctures — exactly  the  cross  and  four  wounds"  of  the 
Christian  myth,  represented  on  the  solar  disc*  In  the 
Christian  story  we  have  simply  bread  and  fish,  as  befitted 
a  poor  and  struggling  cultus  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
Jesuist  legend ;  but  it  is  significant  that  in  the  supposed 
Christian  Catacomb  paintings  which  represent  a  banquet 
of  seven — and  which  orthodoxy  supposes  to  represent  the 
episode  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  without  a  word  of  regard  to 
the  adniittiidly  Mithraic  remains — there  are  commonly 
i'ijfht  hdshf'ts/itl  of  bread.  This  number  is  viewed  by  the 
Catholics  as  indicating  that  the  early  Christians  aimed  at 
a  symbolical  truth,  and  to  that  end  deliberately  disregarded 
literal  accuracy ;  not  a  word  being  said,  again,  of  the 
eight  cakes  or  cross-buns  on  the  table  of  the  Srptnn  V'd 
SacrnlotcH.^    It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  in  one  of 

'  See  above,  ChrUtt  and  KrUhna,  p.  23S,  and  refs.  Cp.  Garucci, 
Myntf-ret  tia  Syncr^tUme  l*hry(jien,  18.'54.  The  Persian  monarchy,  being  held 
theocratic,  had  seven  hij;h  officialn  answering  to  the  seven  Amshaspands 
(Bahr,  i.  12) ;  and  the  same  ide^i  would  in  all  probability  influence  the 
secret  cult, 

2  Thus  the  **  hot-cross-bun  "  is  a  Pagan  emblem. 

»  Norlhcote  and  Brownlow's  ed.  of  lUmn  Sotterauea,  1H79,  ii.  07-71.  I 
erred  in  slating,  formerly  (Christ  find  Krishna,  ed.  1889,  p.  87),  that  the 
figures  in  the  quasi-Christian  picture  (PI.  xvii.)  wore  Mithraic  caps.  They 
are  bareheadeil  in  the  sample  given ;  and  in  Garucci's  Mithraic  picture  only 
three  of  the  seven  wear  caps. 
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these  Chi'istiaa  "  catacomb  pictures  the  seven  figurea  are 
nude.  We  may  surmise  that  a  picture  in  which  one  -of 
the  seven  was  clothed  would  suffice  to  motive  the  odd 
statement  (John  xxi.  7)  that  Peter,  previously  naked»  % 
drew  a  garment  ahout  him  when  he  was  about  to  plunge 
into  the  sea.  The  frequency  of  the  subject,  as  compared 
with  the  ostensibly  mucb  more  important  Supper  of  the 
TwielvG,  is  a  hiiftieient  proof  that  it  rested  on  .some  broack-r 
and  older  basis  than  the  boiilary  narrative  of  the  fourth 
Gospel. 

\\^hether  the  story  of  the  meeting  with  the  eleven  doe^ 
not  rest  on  some  similar  ancient  ceremonial,  and  whether 
the  myth  of  the  meeting  on  the  way  to  Emniaus  is  not 
in  turn  based  on  some  concrete  fact  in  ancient  art  or 
hierology,  we  cannot  at  present  pretend  to  decide.  Two 
things  only  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  that  connection. 
The  story  of  the  treachery  of  Judas,  as  we  have 
as  mythical  as  any  of  the  details  we  have  been  consideriui^  ; 
and  just  as  thenuml)or  Twelve  is  a  factitious  arrangement. 
60  ma}*  the  number  eleven  ha\  e  l)een  deteiinined  by  some 
outside  fact,  and  the  betrayal  story  have  been  frjimed  in 
consequence.    As  our  knowledge  stands,  however,  the 
probable  solution  seems  to  be  that  the  banquet  of  the 
eleven  is  a  late  invention,  which  sought  to  supersede  or 
outweigh  the  Banquet  of  Seven,  of  which  the  Pagan  origin 
and  vogue  were  notorious,  by  a  story  more  in  harmony  with 
the  established  Christian  tradition.    On  that  view,  the 
Banquet  of  Seven,  mythic  in  itself,  is  the  occasion  of  the 
other  myth. 

^  28.  The  AHirnsiou, 

Of  all  the  Christian  miracles,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
obviously  a  fable  born  of  ignorance.  Only  in  a  world  living 
under  the  primitive  delusion  of  a  flat  earth  and  a  solid 
overarching  firmament  could  such  a  fable  have  been  framed ; 
and  it  is  a  standing  proof  of  the  moral  frailty  of  the  religious 
intelligence  that  such  a  tale  is  still  allowed  to  perplex  and 
delude  the  simple.   Orthodoxy  may  however  be  a  little 
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more  ready  to  coiibcnt  to  its  disappeaiancu  when  the  mass 
of  Christians  realize  that  it  is  one  more  of  the  standinp^ 
myths  of  Paganism.  Even  as  Enoch  and  Elijah,  mvihic 
figm*es  both,  ascend  to  heaven  in  the  Old  Testament,  so 
does  demigod  after  demigod  ascend  to  Godhood  in  the 
heathen  world.  Krishna  thus  mounts  through  the  firma-- 
ment  of  Indra.^  At  Byblos,  after  the  annual  mourning 
over  the  dead  Adonis,  he  was  believed  to  rise  on  the  second 
day  and  mount  to  heaven  in  the  presence  of  his  wor- 
shippers.* Herakles  in  turn  rises  to  heaven  and  immortality 
from  the  funeral-pyre  which  in  his  case  rounds  the  solar 
inyth,^  the  suggestion  coming  from  the  spectacle  of  the 
lit  ten  L'h)u<lH  of  sunset.  So  Dionvsos  in  one  account 
ascends  to  ]i«'!\ven  with  his  consort  Ariadne,^  in  others  with 
his  mother  Semele  which  latter  myth  is  supplied,  in  the 
Christian  system,  only  after  the  Gospel-making  pen'ofl,  hy 
the  doctrine  and  the  festival  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Such  beliefs  were  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
opinion  in  an  age  m  which  it  was  quite  worth  while  to  go 
through  the  procedure  of  letting  loose  an  eagle  from  the 
funeral  pyre  of  each  deceased  emperor  by  way  of  demon- 
strating his  ascent  to  lieaven. 

True,  there  were  many  scoffers  ;  and  it  lies  on  the  face 
of  the  Gospels,  especially  of  Die  fourth,  that  the  Gospel- 
makers  relied  for  credence  nmch  more  on  tlieir  elaborated 
circumstantial  stories  of  the  risen  God's  reappearances  than 
on  that  of  his  ascension,  which  in  the  synoptics  is  barely 
alleged,  and  which  in  the  fourth  Gospel  is  not  asserted  at 
all.  But  Christianity  rose,  in  an  atmosphere  of  thickening 
superstition,  with  the  decline  of  ancient  knowledge  and 
civilization;  and  the  ascension  myth,  once  set  up  for 
modem  Chistendom,  is  thus  far  no  more  expungible  by 
the  science  of  Copernicus  and  Newton  than  were  the  pell- 
mell  of  Pagan  mytlis  by  the  better  knowledge  ol  uiiU(|uity. 

Be  the  event  what  it  may,  the  general  truth  is  such  as 

'  Above,  p.  140.  Lucian,  De  Den  Syria^  c.  6.    Cp.  Frazer,  i. 

*  Cp.  Bobertson  Smith,  ReliffUm  of  the  Semite*^  pp.  873,  469. 

*  LactantiiM,  IHv.  Im,  i.  10.        *  Beta,  above,  p.  dSO. 
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he  who  runs  may  read.    In  fhe  fourth  century,  the 

exasperated  Finiiicus,  met  at  every  point  by  Pagan  pre- 
cedeiit  for  tlie  legends  of  his  gospels,  could  only  shriek : 
**  JIahct  iJiaboliiif  Chriato.s  s,  — the  Devil  has  liia  Christs.'* 
We  hue  now  seen  in  some  detail  that  the  Christs,  that 
of  1*  irmicus  iucluded^  were  all  inau'e.  The  Jesui&t  system 
is  only  one  phase  in  a  continuous  development  of  ancient 
religion,  in  which  God  after  God,  Name  after  Name,  is 
associated  with  the  same  immemorial  and  dimly  compre- 
hended symbols.  In  all  probalnlity  there  has  been  no 
long  break  for  many  thousands  of  years  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Sacred  Birthday  on  Christmas  Day  at  the  Tammuz- 
cave  at  Bethlehem  ;  and  only  a  slight  variation  in  the 
dramatic  ceremonial  of  the  death  of  the  God  at  Easter, 
which  if5  still  regularly  performed  at  Jerusak-in.^  Long 
before  Biblical  Judaism  was  known,  the  people  of  Palestine 
shared  in  the  universal  rituals  of  the  primeval  colts  of  sun 
and  moon.  Nature  and  symbol ;  and  the  successive  wsms 
of  conquest,  physical  and  mystical,  have  only  transformed 
the  primordial  hallucination*  It  might  well  last  two 
thousand  years  more  after  subsisting  from  the  dawn  of 
civilization ;  and  it  will  disappear  only  when  all  haliucina- 
tion  alike  is  solved  in  science. 


1  IH  Erwre,  c.  23 
s  See  the  Cbureh  timet.  Hay  llth,  18S8. 
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SECOXD  DIVISION. 
Myths  of  Doct&in£. 
$  !•  The  JcfHine  Discourses  in  General. 

CoMma,  fiiiall3%  to  the  teachingB  as  distinct  from  the 
actions  attributed  to  the  Gospel  Jesus,  we  shall  do  well 

first  to  recull  as  closely  as  may  be  the  tenor  and  cast 
of  the  Jesuiiiu  discourses,  and  to  try  to  imagine  their  being 
delivered  in  aTiti^uity  to  groups  or  crowds  of  Syrian  peasants 
ill  the  fashion  the  Gospels  descril)e.  It  is  surprising  how 
little  misgiving  has  been  shown  on  this  point  even  by  critical 
students.  I>r.  Edwin  Hatch,  the  one  English  ecclesiastic 
of  recent  years  who  has  shown  any  original  insight  into 
the  problems  of  Christian  origins,  remarks  concerning  the 
obvious  transition  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the 
Nicene  Creed  that  The  one  belongs  to  a  world  of  Syrian 
peasants;  the  other  to  a  world  of  Greek  philosophers."^ 
Is  this  really  a  just  judgment  ?  Is  there  any  more  of  the 
spirit  and  speech  of  tlie  peasant  in  tlie  "  Sermon  "  than  in 
the  Creed?  Certainly  they  ditier  \viil*l\  enough.  The 
first  comes  from  moralists,  the  second  from  pragmatic 
theologians,  combining  old  theosophy  with  new.  But  is 
the  former  any  more  on  the  plane  of  Syrian  peasants  than 
the  other  ? 

With  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount''  in  particular — 
pronounced  by  Baur'  to  be  undoubtedly,  with  the  parables 
about  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  most  genuine  and  original 

1  Hibbert  Lecturejt  on  The  Influence  of  Oreek  Meat  and  Uwagee  on  the 
Chritthn  Church,  1800,  hriiiuirit'  i. 

*  Da»  ChrUtenthum  und  die  vhnMliche  Kirche  der  diet  ci  f^teu  Jahrhunderte^ 
1853,  p.  84.  BeoMi,  on  the  olher  lumd,  reeognlMS  fb«t  the  maxims  of 
Sornion  hii<I  lon^'  Wii  "  the  current  money  of  tM  ijnagOglies.**    YU  dtJ4iue, 
jfsiL  d«  1»  13e  idiU  p.  x\iii,   Cp.  ch.  v.  p.  86. 
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element!?  of  the  Jesiiiue  Luaching  prebervtnl  to  us— we  hluiU 
deal  in  dettiil  below,  showinp^  tluit  it  was  never  a  Sermon, 
and  thai  the  Mount  is  just  thai  of  the  old  God-and-Mouutaiu 
myth  over  again.  Bui  the  reader  is  requeated  first  of  all 
to  put  to  himself  in  reverie  the  question  whether  that 
cento  of  eiyatalUssed  ethical  madme  and  eiyptic  sayings 
was  the  kind  of  discourse  that  would  be  acclaimed  by 
Syrian  or  any  other  illiterate  peasants  in  any  age.  It 
is  tme  that  a  number  of  the  maxims  in  the  Somon  are 
as  such  much  litter  for  popular  instruction  lliiin  many 
of  the  mystic  parables — to  say  nothing  of  the  impossible 
discourseH  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  But  it  is  with  the  total 
Sermon  as  a  possible  discourse  delivered  extempore  to  i\ 
multitude  that  we  are  concerned.  The  sermons  even  of 
educated  and  thoughtful  preachers  to  educated  and  com- 
paratively thoughtful  audiences  in  our  own  day  fall  far 
short  of  the  Gospel  discourse  in  brevity  and  obscurity 
of  phrase  and  condensation  of  propositions—^  they  had 
need.  Contrasting  them  with  the  Bermon  on  the  Mount* 
men  in  any  age  might  well  say  that  Jesus  preached  as 
never  man  preached.  But  ib  not  this  comment  the 
iiiiwiiLing  confutation  of  the  claim  that  this  uiiLxaiiipled 
preaching  really  took  place,  to  the  satisfaction  of  multi- 
tiides  of  Syrian  puasants'?  Will  any  man  to-day  umler- 
take  to  enthral  any  audience,  Syrian  or  other,  to  whom 
the  matter  is  new,  by  repeating  the  Gospel  oompilation 
of  texts  as  it  stands? 

The  same  questi<m  forces  itself  in  face  of  such  an 
utterance  as  the  passage  Matt  xi.  25-90,  which  begina : 
'*  At  that  season  Jesus  an$ieered  and  m<f»  I  thank  thee,  O 
Father,  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth,*'  and  ends,  "  For  my 
yoke  is  easy  (r^i^«eo<ss  gentle,  beneficent)  and  my  burden 
is  light."  Such  an  allocution  has  not  even  the  semblaiice 
of  a  historical  utterance  by  a  teacher.  It  l>eguis  with  a 
prayer  to  God,  and  passes  without  any  attempt  at  juncture 
into  a  general  address,  including  the  fornuila,  "Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  1  will  give  you 

rest.    Take  my  yoke  upon  you  "    What  was  the  yoke, 

and  what  was  the  rest  ?  What  effect  could  such  an  addroes 
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have  upon  an  audience  ?  There  is  no  preceding  explanatory 
talk,  no  specification  even  of  a  way  of  life  as  constituting 
the  *'yoke."  \Vu  arc  dealin^^  with  an  utterance  put  in 
the  month  of  a  God,  as  sncli,  without  even  an  account  of 
circunihtances.  As  history,  the  btateuient  is  simply  unin- 
telligible ;  it  can  seem  otherwise  only  to  those  who  habitu- 
ally think  ol  Jesus  as  a  supernatural  figure. 

Considered  as  a  myth,  on  the  other  hand,  the  passage 
explains  itself  at  once.  It  is  an  utterance  of  the  God  in 
the  mystery-drama.  In  the  Baccha  of  Euripides  the 
Chorus  sings :  Coming  from  the  Asian  lands,  having 
left  the  sacred  ,Tmolus,  I  dance  in  honour  of  Bromius, 
a  pleasant  lahonv  and  a  toil  mHilif  borni%  honouring  the  God 
Bacchus."^  In  tlie  mysteries  of  Mithra,  a<;ain,  the  priest 
recited  the  formula  :  "lie  of  good  coura<^'e,  Mystae  :  ye  have 
heen  instructed  of  the  (rod  :  and  ye  shall  have  salvation 
from  your  sorrows.''^  bimil&riy,  in  the  mysteries  of  Isis,^ 
the  Goddess^  first  announcing  her  powers  and  titles  as 
Jesus  announces  that  **  all  things  have  been  delivered  unto 
me  of  my  Father/*  proceeded  with  phrases  of  reassurance 
and  comfort:  "I  come  compassionate  of  your  woes:  I 
come,  helpful  and  propitious.  Cease  from  tears  and  make 
an  end  of  lamentations ;  put  away  despair :  now  doth  my 
providence  cause  to  shine  the  salutary  day.**  The  believer 
is  told  to  *'  fear  not  that  the  way  is  hard " ;  the  priest 
exhorts  him  to  wear  a  joyous  countenance,  in  keeping  with 
his  white  robe,  and  to  bear  willingly  the  "  yoke  "  of  his 
new  ministry,  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his  new  "  liberty  — a 
liberty  dependent  on  a  new  strictness  of  life.  By  such 
parallels,  the  speech  of  Jesus,  inexpUcable  as  it  stands  in 
the  Gospel,  is  at  once  elucidated:  it  is  the  dramatic 
language  of  the  God  in  the  mystery-play,  transferred  at 
haphazard  to  the  Gospel  as  something  said  by  the  Messiah 
in  life,  apropos  of  nothing. 

1  JUicclue,  64-66. 

*  1  umicufi,  De  Errore,  xxiii.  Cp.  DauiHecius,  cited  bjr  Fiazer,  i.2U8,  note, 
'  i^nlMOft  (MtiaMorji)hi>»e$,  1.  x.^  thus  makm  lui  addreaa  the  prajing 

Lucius.   The  langofegp  is  evidentlj  liniUtiYe  ot  tfttt  iwd  in  the  tnTiteriea  of 

iniUfttion,  which  foUow  in  the  tale. 
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So  little  concern  for  verihiuiilitiide  had  the  gospel-makers 
that  in  the  very  next  chapter  to  that  in  which  Jesus  made 
to  declare  "  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart/'  he  is  repre-  \ 
sen  ted  as  saying  of  himself,  a  greater  than  Bolomon  is 
here."^  That  utteranoe^  too*  is  historioaiiy  inreooneOablA 
with  the  notioo  o!  a  eane  teacher ;  it  belongs  to  tiie  proMS 
of  myth-makiiig.  But  no  less  obrioiisly  fictitioiis  is  the 
leitemted  attsranoe  to  the  disdples  that  whataoevt^r  tfa^ 
shall  hind  on  earth  shall  be  bonnd  in  heaven.*  Here  wa 
have  a  figment  of  cliurch-niaking  priest^*,  who  doubly 
betray  themselves  l)v  the  previous  fonnula,  "if  he  refuse 
to  hear  the  f'r<7<  «m,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  the  Gentile  and 
the  publican " — this  at  a  time  when  there  was  for  the 
Jesuists  no  ccdesia.  Following  on  this  stands  the  entirely 
discordant  command  that  the  inveterate  offender  shall  be 
forgiven  "  until  seventy  times  seven/*  Bhall  we  then  say 
that  this  teaching,  which  is  sapported  by  the  parable  aboiil 
forgiving  trespasses  onder  fear  of  fatore  ponishment,  is  the 
earlier  wad  the  genoine  one  because  it  is  the  better,  and  thai 
the  obviotts  ecclesiastical  forgery  is  necessarily  tiie  later  f 
That  course  is  barred,  firstly,  by  the  fact  that  the  eccle- 
siastical forgery  belongs  btill  to  the  Judaic  period,  while 
the  parable  is  clearly  Gentile ;  and  secondly  l>y  the 
very  structure  of  the  liigher  teaching,  for  there  aliso 
Jesus  is  made  to  speak  Messianically  of  ;////  heavenly 
Father,"  even  as  he  does  in  the  prior  teaching  about  the 
little  ones  whose  "  Angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  mp 
father  which  is  in  Heaven/'  These  are  not  the  words  of 
an  actual  teacher:  th^  are  formulas  put  in  the  God*8 
mouth  by  his  worshippers. 

In  the  case  of  such  teachings,  the  problem  is  relatively 
simple:  a  priori  and  a  potierutri  the  decision  must  be 
against  the  traditional  acceptance.  But  in  regard  to  a 
number  of  the  Jesuiue  utterances  the  grounds  lor  foiuiing 
au  o})iin(W!  are  scantier ;  and  a  further  process  of  analysis 
is  ueceasary  before  \\f  cnn  sny  with  the  same  conlldeuce 
that  we  have  seen  a  myth  couatructed.   For  instance,  we 

«  Malt.  xiL  42.  *  MaU.  xvuL  18-19. 
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have  the  story  ol  the  warning  to  the  scribe  who  proposed 
to  become  a  diaeiple :  "  Foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of 
the  air  have  nests ;  bat  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to 
lay  his  head/'^  Any  wandering  Jndaio  teacher,  clearly, 
might  have  said  this,  since  any  snch  might  call  himself 
**  ^  Son  of  Man."  Bat  that  the  raying,  if  traditionalt  is 
merely  a  tradition  aboat "  somebody/'  becomes  fairly  elear 
when  we  note  that  the  episode  ends  there.  The  sayiiig  is 
{oiiuiioiis  :  it  in  flit  I  y  opposed  to  others  of  *'  tlio  Gospel 
Jesus,*'  who  imiaediatelv  afterwards  tij^ureb  as  exphiining 
why  his  ilisciples  do  not  fast,  and  as  avowinj:^  that  he  has 
come  "eating  and  drinking":  it  is.  ii^  eiiect,  a  pragmatic 
fiction,  framed  either  to  show  that  the  Messiah  expected  to 
sofifor,  or  to  countervail  new  doctrines  which  made  him 
anti-ascetie.*  In  Lake  (is.  59)  the  otterance  is  followed  by 
the  story  of  his  saying  "  nnto  another.  Follow  me/'  and  of 
the  other  asking  for  leave  to  hury  his  &ther.  In  Matthew 
that  story  is  introdoced  by  the  phrase,  '*  And  awjtker  &f  hit 
dUeiples  said  nnto  Him/'  the  scribe  in  this  case  \mng 
impUcitly  styled  a  disciple.  But  the  latter  story  in  hoth 
forms  is  a  pra^^nnatic  variant  on  that  in  the  myth  of  Klijah 
and  Elipha,^  where  Elisha  gets  the  ieavr  which  Irsu.^ 
refuses.  We  are  not  dealinfj  with  biograpliy  at  all.'  In 
neither  ease  Ia  aught  said  of  the  effect  of  the  saying  on  the 
**  disciple.** 

Thus  the  stories  of  Jesas  explaining  why  his  disciples  do 
not  fast,^  and  why  he  comes  eating  and  drinking,*  are 
arraigned  in  advance.  If  these  be  biographical,  the 
previous  story  of  professed  hardship  is  not.  Bat  since 
the  previoos  story  is  myth,  may  not  these  be  biographical  ? 
The  second,  indeed,  nii<:];ht  very  well  be  true  of  a  non- 
ascetic  te.iclu?r,  twitting:;  hiri  censurers.  But  with  what 
other  elements  iu  the  Gospels  does  this  story  conceivably 

1  Matt  vUi.  90. 

*  That  there  was  an  anti-asoetic  school  in  Jf^wiy  is  c]ei\v  from  the  number 
of  pasMges  in  praise  oi  wind-drinluiig  ia  the  Talmud.  See  them  ooUecied 
by  Hershon,  Genent  tritk  a  TaimMdie  Commtutary,  Eng.  tr.  pp.  229-232. 

»  1  Kings  xix.  20. 

*  "The  facility  of  transfer  of  ft  tale  from  one ptnon  lo  Wiolber  is  «IIMfk 
of  the  mjUi."    Dr.  Gardner,  as  cited,  p.  112. 

*  MML  Is.  1«,  •  UmM.  %L  19. 
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eoalesee?  With  any  of  the  varioiu  doctrines  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  7  With  the  nanow  Judaic  Messianisitt 
which  framed  one  Messianic  disconrse  exolnding  Oentilea 

and  Samaritans,  mid  uiiolher  j^-oiiuisiug  that  tlie  twelve 
should  sit  on  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  ? 
We  are  not  eiititUd  to  say  that  with  this  last  frame  of 
mind  it  coidd  not  consist :  hut  we  are  entitled  to  sav  that 
a  teacher  \\  '\\h  tlu'so  for  his  central  doctrines  answers  only 
toafiagmeut  oi  the  total  tradition,  and  is  not  at  all  the 
accepted  Jesus  of  modern  imagination.    And  when  at  least 
four-fifths  of  the  Gospel  teachings  collapse  into  myth  on 
judicial  scmtiny*  how  shall  we  rattonallj  found  on  a 
residuimi  that  merely  evades  our  primary  tests?  In  the 
lore  of  Paul  there  is  not  even  that  residuum.  That  is  to 
say,  there  was  in  Paul's  time  a  Jesnism  which  had  a 
crucilied  Jesus,  hut  no  Jesuine  teaching ;  not  even  that  of 
*'  the  kingdom.*' 

And  this  elenchus  is  fatal  to  the  hiographiciil  pretensiun.^ 
of  even  the  best  Gospel  teachinp^s.  Some  of  these  are  at 
once  proved  late  by  the  simple  test  of  comparison  of  ^fS8. 
Dr.  Farrar,  finding  that  the  saying,  "  For  the  Son  of  Man 
came  not  to  destroy  men*8  lives,  but  to  save  them,''  is 
absent  from  the  four  earliest  codices,  exclaims  that  this 
glorious  utterance  '*  is  "  omitted  by  the  copyists.  "  There 
were  scribes  so  ignorant,  and  so  steeped  in  the  Elijah- 
spirit  of  persecution,  as  to  regard  it  as  dangerous/'^  liCr. 
J.  Estlin  Carpenter  justly  comments  that  "this  charge 
heems  to  be  really  without  foundation.  The  evidence 
points  to  gradual  accretion  rather  than  to  intentional 
omission."*  But  the  critical  process  mu^i  go  further  than 
it  has  been  carried  by  the  school  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  who 
chronically  fall  back  on  assumptions  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  other  Jesuine  utterances,  and  quite  unwarrantably  salve 
the  fourth  Gospel  as  giving  "  interpretations  of  the  Master's 
thought."'' 

A  scientific  criticism  must  set  aside  all  such  obviously 

1  I-:.rj»>.-itar,  April,  18SU,  p.  2411. 

a  The  Firnt  Three  GogpeU,  2ud  etl.  p.  394.  -  ;./.  p.  55. 
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arbitrary  compromises ;  and  it  must  expressly  refuse  to  let 
the  attractiTeness  q!  any  doctrine  in  the  Gospels  certify  its 
genuineness.  Jesus  at  one  point  is  made  to  insist  that 
every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  Mosaic  law  must  be  accomplished, 
and  at  another  to  rebut  Sabbatarianism.  Paul  knows  of 
neither  teachiiify.  Shall  we  then  say  that  the  second  comes 
from  the  Jesus  we  //  /s//  to  believe  in,  merelv  because  we 
like  it?  Or  shall  we  siiy  this  of  the  hnmanitariaii  teaching  : 
**  Inasmucii  as  ye  have  ilone  it  unto  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me  "  ?  It  is  impossible :  that 
particular  teaching  is  mythical  to  the  core,  being  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  God  as  such,  not  of  any  actual  teacher.  We 
may,  if  we  are  determined  to  be  arbitrary,  proceed  to  say 
that  the  man  who  ivrote  that  myth  had  in  him  the  high 
quality  men  used  to  ascribe  to  Jesus ;  and  profess  to  make 
shift  with  an  idealisation  of  him.  But  the  teaching  in 
question  is  a  palpable  adaptation  from  the  ancient  ritual  of 
the  Egyptian  liook  of  the  Dead,  where  the  .^uul  at  the  bar 
of  judgment  pleads:  1  have  given  bread  to  him  that  was 
iiungry,  water  to  him  that  was  thirsty,  clothes  to  the  naked, 
and  shelter  to  the  wanderer."*  Thus  are  we  carried  back 
to  the  humanism  of  ancient  polytheists,  the  immemorial 
rituals  of  one  of  the  oldest  civilisations.  And  it  needed 
no  supernal  prophet  to  frame  these  any  more  than  the 
Christian  adaptations.  Kmg  Saneha  on  his  monuments 
praises  himself  in  the  language  of  the  ritual  cited;  and 
"  that  very  Saneha  who  refreshed  the  thirsty,  and  protected 
the  oppressed,  has  no  diiticLilty  about  punishin;:,'  his 
conqu(!red  enemy  pitilessly.  He  causes  the  concubines  of 
this  enemy,  the  innocent  victims  of  his  venjifeance,  to  l>e 
devoted  to  tlie  deity.  He  appropriates  all  his  enemy's 
goods,  plunders  his  house,  and  proceeds  in  all  this  on  the 
maxim  that  he  ought  to  do  to  his  enemy  as  his  enemy 
had  meant  to  do  to  him."^  Saneha,  alas,  is  thoroughly 
historical.  Christendom  still  duly  produces  its  generations 

^  Ticlc,  Enyptian  Religiant  p.  227.  Cp.  Kuenen,  The  Relifjiim  of  lirael^ 
Euy.  tr.  i.  397. 

«  Tide,  03  cited,  pp.  129-130. 
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of  moderately  modified  BanehaSy  as  regularly  as  its  hanresls ; 
and,  like  him,  tells  of  its  religion  of  love. 

If  ou  tliihj  it  be  urged  ihut,  even  us  uicii  are  compounds 
of  contrftdiction — even  as  a  hundred  historical  teacljers.  from 
Plato  to  iiUfikni,  give  internecine  and  irreeoncilablt^  laws 
as  their  gospel  to  men — so  may  it  have  Imen  with  a  .Je^us 
in  the  days  of  Pontius  Pilate ;  if  this  be  urged,  the  answer 
is  that  that  line  of  reasoning  evades  alike  the  documentary 
and  the  psychological  problem.  The  eontradicfcionB  of  the 
Ooapel  teaching  are  not  as  the  incidental  self-oontradietioiia 
of  Hegel  and  Kant  and  Gomte  and  Arnold  and  Bnskm : 
-they  areas  the  oppugnant  doctrines  of  these  and  many  more 
varying  men  intertwined  with  each  other they  belong  to 
clashing  sects,  to  changing  generations,  to  a  hundred 
hands  ;  they  occur  in  documents  which  are  visibly  wrought 
of  bhreds  and  patches  :  they  are  inextricably  l)ound  up  with 
myths  "gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable";  and  all  the 
while  they  are  faced  by  the  eternal  veto  of  the  silence  of 
Paul,  who  knows  not  a  word  of  Jesoine  teaching,  and  to 
whom  even  the  later  interpolators  attribute  at  njost  a 
knowledge  of  the  Dominical  ritual  of  the  £aoharistj  itseil 
pore  myth. 

After  Paul,  there  may  hypothetioally  have  been,  aay, 
three  Jesnses  who  taught  and  figured  as  Messialifl — a 
second  Jesus  without  cognomen,  a  third  who  was  a  Nasarite, 

a  fourth  who  *'  came  eating  and  drinking."  But  to  none 
of  these  faraway  and  problematic  shadows,  passing  like 
changing  clouds  across  the  remote  horizon  of  our  imagina- 
tion, can  we  sciLiiLifically  ascribe  a  sinc:le  saying  in  the 
Gospels,  any  more  than  we  can  scieiiiihcally  credit  them 
with  raising  the  dead.  The  discourses,  like  the  miradest 
reveal  their  mythic  origin  to  the  instructed  eye  of  reason* 
And  when  we  fully  realise  what  the  mythopceic  faculty  can 
do,  we  have  positively  no  reason  left  for  belieying  that  any 
aspect  of  the  composite  Gospel  Jesus  is  projected  even 
remotely  l>y  any  real  person  living  the  life  of  a  wandering 
teacher.  Men  who  had  grafted  Gentilism  on  a  neoJudaic 
cult  of  a  demi-god  Messiah  could  strike  out  the  conception 
of  a  Son  of  Man  "eating  and  drinking,"  as  they  could 
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graft  the  scattered  higher  Judaic  ethics  on  a  crude  cult  of 
salvation  by  blood  sacrifice.  Against  such  liberalism,  other 
and  more  sectarian  adherents  conld  frame  the  myth  that 
the  teaching  Jesus  was  like  them  a  Nazarite,  and  ascribe  to 

him  the  teachings  they  favoured.  Against  this,  in  turn, 
another  group  or  generation  coiiUl  call  tlieni.^tlveti  Naza- 
renes  in  the  sense  of  **  Netzerenes,"  members  of  the 
Messianic  cult  of  "the  Branch  or  they  could  frame  tlie 
myth  of  the  sojourn  at  Nazareth,  seeking  a  neutral 
etjTnology  wliich  should  leave  them  Jesuists  without  even 
a  shadow  of  Nazarite  burdens.  When  we  can  set  formal . 
or  pragmatic  limits  to  the  generative  power  of  the 
mythopoeic  faculty,  we  may  pretend  to  save  some  shred  of 
historical  fiict  from  the  Jesus  legend  as  it  stands ;  hot  not 
till  then. 

Nor  can  we  with  any  pretence  of  historical  and  logical 
method  any  longer  claim  to  stamp  certain  doctrines  as 
framable  only  by  "the"  ideal  Jesus  of  tradition.  This 
persistent  pctiflo  princijni  is  committed  l)y  none  more 
arbitrarily  than  by  John  Mill,  who  like  Arnold  thought  to 
solve  the  Gospel  problem  on  a  mere  general  survey  and 
inference.^  "  Who  among  his  disciples  or  among  their 
proselytes,"  he  asks, "  was  capable  of  inventing  the  sayings 
ascribed  to  Jesus,  or  of  imagining  the  life  and  character 
revealed  in  the  Gospels?  Certainly  not  the  fishermen  of 

Galilee ;  as  certainly  not  St.  Paul  ;  still  less  the  early 

Christian  writers  About  the  life  and  sayings  of  Jesus 

there  is  a  stamp  of  personal  originality  combined  wiLli 

profundity  of  insight  '**    Had   Mill  known  iinything 

about  the  legend  and  lore  of  T^uddba;  had  he  paid  lieed  to 
the  evolution  of  moral  ideas  in  Egypt  and  Cliina ;  had  he 
weighed  with  any  comparative  care  the  ethic  of  Seneca  and 
Marcus  Aurelius ;  and  had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  note 
how  often  the  Jesuine  teaching  is  a  mere  repetition  of 
teachings  in  the  Old  Testament,  he  could  never  have 
penned  his  headlong  endorsement  of  the  average  Christian 
prepossession*    His  words  expressly  homologate  all  the 

>  Cp.  Professor  Bain's  J.  S.  Mill.  p.  139. 
*  Thru  Kuayi  on  Meligiont  pfi.  2$2»-L 
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Ba^-iiigs  in  tho  Gos]K'ls,  l}ioiij]:h  he  goes  on  to  contemn  the 
fourth  Gospel  rii  hhn\  on  grounds  which  invohe  Hh^  over- 
throw of  his  claim  for  the  synoptics,  whose  teaohiiig  is 
80  often  and  so  profoundly  inconsistent.    Where  the  pro- 
fessed j-ationalist  thus  ontsuigs  the  pagans  of  faith,  tha 
devout  Newman,  as  we  have  seen,  deHherately  snrrenderB 
the  elaim  made  as  historically  false.  The  sufficient  anewer 
to  Mill  is  that  if  nobody  bat  one  in  the  whole  Helknistie 
world  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era  was  ca2)able  of 
framing'  the  Jesuine  teachings,  those  teachin^g  ecmld  not 
possil)ly  have  foUnd  any  acceptance.    His  conception  is  the 
old  historical  chimera,  a  mere  survival  of  super  naturalist 
concepts.    Tt  was  certainly  nv)t  the  mythic  "  lisherinen  of 
Galilee  "  who  frnTit(     the  Gospels,  which  did  not  exist  in 
the  time  at  wiiich  they  are  pretended  to  have  Uved ;  and 
as  little  was  it  Paul,  whose  utter  ignorance  of  any  Jesuine 
teaching  might  have  given  Mill  pause  if  he  had  been  doin^ 
aught  but  voice  an  unreasoning  prepoBsessioUt  acquired 
from  his  environment.    But  in  the  Judeo-Hellenistic 
world  of  the  second  century  there  was  demonstrably  the 
power  to  frame  each  and  every  doctrine  in  the  New 
Testament. 

The  fjeneral  principles  heing  thus  reached  and  laid  out, 
it  remains  to  trace  and  anatomise,  in  series,  some  of  the 
salient  myths  of  doctrine  as  we  have  done  with  the  myths 
of  action.  The  forms  of  demonstration  vary ;  hut  the 
exhibited  processes  of  Action,  the  exposed  psychology  of 
error  and  credence  in  the  two  species,  are  essentially 
akin. 

§  2.  The  Preaching  of  John  the  Baptist, 

The  menace  to  the  "  otYspriug  of  vipers"^  might  con* 
ceivahly  be  delivered  (in  a  more  paraphrased  form)  in 
ancient  Palestine  by  any  fanatic  who  expected  the  speedy 
coming  of  a  conquering  Messiah;  it  has  no  relevance 
whatever  to  the  coming  of  an  ostensibly  beneficent  and 
suffering  and  teaching  Messiah.   There  is  therefore  some  ' 

1  Maa,Ui.7. 
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presamption  in  favour  of  a  real  tradition  of  such  preaehing 
by  a  man  named  John,  and  of  its  having  been  adapted  by 
Ghmtists  io  some  one  of  their  purposes*  But  here  again 
arises  the  normal  difficulty:  Paul  knows  nothing  of  the 
Forerunner ;  and  again.  Why  should  Christists  who  repre- 
sented Jesus  as  preachiiig  f()r<;ivenes.s  and  love,  desire  to 
make  use  of  such  a  factor?  In  the  lack  of  evidence  we  can 
only  surmise  that  the  Forerunner-niotive  was  introduced 
(a)  before  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  other  passages  of 
a  pacific 'tenor ;  perhaps  (b)  in  the  period  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  when  predictions  of  that  event  were 
ascril^ed  to  Jesus.  The  pretended  acclaiming  of  Jesus  as 
Messiah  by  John  is  of  course  absolute  myth. 

§  3.  JenUH  an  a  Preavhw  of  I'nin  i  suUhih, 

In  connection  with  the  miraculous  healing  of  the 
centurion's  servant  (Matt.  viii.  11)  Jesus  is  represented  as 
declaring  that  many  Gentiles  shall  enter  uito  the  Jewish 
kingdom  of  heaven,  while  the  Children  of  the  Kingdom 
shall  be  cast  into  perdition.  Here,  on  a  quite  mythical 
occasion,  we  have  a  teaching  possible  to  a  revolutionary 
mahdist  somewhat  Uke  John,  but  in  no  way  congruous  with 
the  Judaic  doctrine  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  in  Matt. 
X.  5-6»  where  he  tells  his  disciples  to  go  only  to  the  cities 
of  Israel,  expressly  avoiding  the  Gentiles  and  the  Samari- 
tans. It  is  arRuahle,  prima  favic,  that  eitlier  doctrine  may 
he  the  earlier,  and  the  other  a  later  interpolation.  But  on 
the  view  that  the  earlier  doctrine  was  the  universal ist,  we 
must  conclude  that  a  universalist  cult  was  captured  hy  or 
relapsed  into  a  purely  Judaic  one — an  extremely  unlikely 
development.  A  narrow  cult  might  be  expanded  into  a 
broader ;  but  into  a  cult  which  began  on  the  broad  basis 
no  narrow  Judaists  would  ever  have  entered.  The  whole 
Pauline  literature  points  to  the  converse  process ;  and  on 
that  view  the  universalist  doctrine  is  a  late  pro*Gentile 
fiction  ;  though  the  story  of  the  sendint^  of  the  disciples 
through  Israel  is  also  unhistorical,  Iwiii;^  an  item  iu  the 
myth  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.   Both  of  the  conflicting 
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teaichmgB  are  thus  alike  mythical.  The  «arly  JesniM 
mavemeiit  ttoB  anti-G«ntile  and  anti-Bamaritaii ;  but  the 
story  of  the  Messiah  preaehing  these  dootrines  is  afiologetie 
myth.  And  the  connected  conoeptioD  of  a  popular  teaeher 
avowedly  sending  forth  disciples  "  as.. sivBep  in  the  midst 
of  wolves,"  and  predicting  wholesale  massacre  for  his 
followers,  in  myth  pure  and  simple:  tln^  creation  of  the 
latf^r  age  in  wlin  li  destmctive  persecution  )\m\  acUuiJlj 
been  t^uffered  :  tlit  iH  ocess  being  psycliologically  iikin  to 
that  which  prcuhices  myths  to  exphiin  ritual.  After  the 
Master  was  held  to  have  been  put  to  death,  the  doctrine 
(hat  it  is  enough  lor  the  disciple  to  be  as  his  master  *'  was 
an  ohvioos  comment  when  the  followers  in  turn  sofferpd 
violence ;  and  to  pat  the  doctrine  into  the  Master's  month 
was  in  the  normal  way  of  mythopoiesis. 

§  4.  Je^us  an  Meaniah. 

Much  speculHtioii  hii8  l»een  spent  on  the  piol  lem,  **Id 
what  li^ht  did  .l»if>iis  rep^nnl  l)is  mission  ns  Mf  N^i  ih?"'  and 
no  sokition  has  ever  been  reached  which  fi;ivcs  any  common 
standing-ground  for  those  who  have  abandoned  the  aaper* 
naturalist  view.  On  that  view  the  Jewish  Messiah's 
function  was  to  make  a  tremendous  display  of  miraealoos 
power,  to  be  triumphantly  acclaimed  at  Jerusalem,  yet 
to  fail  to  convert  the  Jews  to  belief  in  his  divinify,  and 
thereupon  to  get  pot  to  death  by  them  for  the  salvaUon 
of  mankind.  Putting  such  irrationalism  aside,  men  begin 
to  ask  whether  Jesus  had  not  some  humanly-intelligible 
plan,  some  sclieme  of  either  social  or  iu(Uvi(Uial  reform 
for  hih  own  country,  to  begin  with.  He  has  thus  been 
conceived  as  predominantly  (1)  a  socialist,  (2)  an  unti- 
ceremoiiialist,  Ci)  a  mental  indiMdiialist,  in  the  sense  of 
|)reaching  a  care  for  the  higher  life  as  freed  from  econoioie 
concern.  But  none  of  these  views,  nor  any  other  scheme 
of  characterisation,  serves  to  explain  why,  starting  as  such 
a  teacher,  he  should  call  himself  the  Messiah.  For  the 
Jews  that  word  connoted  primarily  a  restorer  of  the  Jewiah 
national  fortunes.    Later—it  matters  not  to  our  present 
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problem  how  lonp;^  before  the  rei^'u  of  Herod — there  began 
to  arise,  possibly  fruiii  Mazclean  sources,-  the  conception  of 
a  spiritual  Messiah,  who  should  secure  to  his  fullnwers  not 
an  earthly  but  a  iitavciiiy  salvation.  The  (luestion  is, 
How  shall  we  conceive  any  sane  moral  teacher  as  regarding 
himself  in  either  of  these  lights  *? 

We  have  seen  that  the  Gospels  swing  at  the  will  of 
their  framers  and  interpolators  between  a  Judaie  and 
a  universalist  conception  of  salvation.  On  either  line, 
wherein  was  the  Messiahship  to  consist?  The  sending 
out  of  the  twelve  disciples  to  Israel  is  myth :  are  we  then 
to  fall  back  on  the  assumption  that  a  real  Jesus  sought 
to  make  a  i>opular  movement  among  the  Jews  bv  t(  lliii;^ 
them  :  **  The  kingdom  f)f  (iod  shall  be  taken  fiuin  \  ou  and 
given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof"?^  Are 
we  to  be  asked  to  believi-  tliat  on  the  strtngtli  of  such 
anti- national  teaching  any  man  was  welcomed  by  the 
whole  populace  of  Jerusalem  with  hosannahs*?  Or,  putting 
aside  both  factors  of  the  contradiction  as  ob\'iously  late 
pragmatic  myths,  shall  we  try  to  conceive  of  a  Jesus  who, 
without  the  machinery  of  Twelve  Apostles,  circulated  simply 
the  doctrine  of  a  speedy  end  of  the  world,  in  which  he 
should  appear  in  the  clouds  as  the  Hon  of  Man-  Son  of 
God?  On  that  view  we  are  dealing  with  an  insane 
visionary — a  possible  enough  phenomenon  in  ancient 
Jewry,  bui  no  subject  for  modern  atlniiiation.  And  here, 
as  always,  there  faces  us  the  tacit  negation  of  Paul.  VukVh 
JvHKH  had  tjiveti  no  MesHtanie  teaching.  He  did  Out  Metutiani- 
(  (dlji  du\ 

There  was,  in  fine,  only  one  sense  in  which  any  sane 
Jew  of  the  period  could  regard  himself  as  the  Messiah,  and 
that  was  as  a  national  leader  against  the  Roman  rule.  A 
series  of  such  Messiahs  did  actually  arise ;  and  as  each  of 
them  would  be  called  "the  Lord"  by  his  followers,  it 

'  See  Nicoliw,  Uen  IhH'trlue*  fdifjiemn'*  (/^n  Jmi/a,  ISOO,  ch,  v.,  for  »  concise 
view  of  the  developiucuU.  Cp.  Schiuer,  //itf.  of  the  Jttcish  Peopk  lit  the 
Titm  o/  Chritt,  Eng.  tr.  Dir.  ii.  vol.  il.  i  29. 

*  Cp.  GusUive  d'BicbthiU,  Tm  ErauffiUt,  18S3,  i.  88-89,  315-216. 
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remamB  a  possibility  that  some  of  the  ethical  sayings  oi 
one  or  other  of  them  may  have  got  into  eircaiation  and 
lieen  mistakenly  preserved  in  the  Gospels.  But  the  solid 
fact  remains  that  the  Oospeis  preserve  no  saying  uttered 
in  such  Messianic  capacity,  the  position  forced  on  all  the 
Gospel-makers  being  that  the  slain  and  risen  Messiah  vas 
not  a  political  leader  at  all.  He  is  represented  as  being 
asked  what  the  Jews  should  do  in  the  matter  of  trilaite,  aud 
as  returnin«5  a  juggling  answer,  the  tiual  force  of  which 
is  that  the  Roman  rule  should  be  suhniitt*  to.  And 
story  of  the  miraculous  fish  with  tlie  coin  in  its  mouth 
reveals  once  for  all  that  such  teachings  are  as  mythic  a» 
the  minicle  itself. 

Thus  the  whole  Messianic  teaching  of  the  Gospels 
exposes  itself  as  pure  myth  on  the  most  general  crittciBm ; 
and  a  particular  analysis  only  strengthens  the  conclosioii. 
A  dozen  times  over  Jesus  is  represented  as  grounding  his 
Messianic  claim  on  his  miracles — myth  certifyiuf*  myth. 
In  one  episode,  as  we  have  seen,  he  is  made  to  repudiate 
the  Davidic  descent  wliich  the  ;.^enealop:ies  claim  for  hiiu. 
Yet  again,  such  a  quasi-^Iessianic  utterance  as  Matt. 
x\'iii.  11,  *'  For  the  JSon  of  Man  is  come  to  save  that  which 
was  lost/'  is  in  that  connection  admittedly  spurious,  being 
absent  from  the  oldest  codices ;  and  the  same  passage  in 
Luke  (xix.  10)  has  every  mark  of  fiction.  The  teacher 
is  represented  as  saying  that  he  has  saved  Zacchiens,  when 
the  sole  rational  purport  of  the  story  is  that  Zacclueus  is 
saved  by  his  own  goodness.  For  the  rest,  the  teacher's 
Messianic  assumption  is  again  and  again  connected  with 
teachiij;^  that  is  no  less  palpably  lictitious,  as  the  prediction 
of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem — an  utterance  discredited  on  iht^ 
one  hand  as  inii)lying  supernatural  knowled}j;e,  and  mi  thf 
other  hand  as  unknown  to  Paul.  Alwavs  we  come  hack 
to  that  dead  wall  of  rebuttal,  even  if  we  evade  the  palpable 
falsity  of  the  Gospel  record. 

Any  attempt  on  rational  lines,  then,  to  reach  a  rssl 
personality  for  the  Gospel  Jesus  must  at  an  early  stagv 
give  up  the  hypothesis  that  he  claimed  to  be  Messiah  in 
any  sense  whatever.   That  is  plainly  a  cult*myth.  What 
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Hympjitlu'tic  criticism  wjints  to  save  in  the  moral  teacher  ; 
nnd  the  moral  teacher  is  not  to  be  combined  witli  a 
magistral  or  theiirgic  pretence  of  "  saving,"  either  on 
earth  or  in  heaven.  Every  such  pretence  stultifies  the 
function  of  humanly  teaching  men  liow  to  live  aright, 
though  such  a  pretence  could  conceivably  be  foisted  by 
later  devotees  on  a  primary  moral  teaching  really  given. 
But  the  moral  teaching  in  turn  must  be  investigated  upon 
its  documentary  merits;  for  when  once  the  presence  of 
superimposed  didactic  myth  is  {^ranted,  it  is  obviously 
illicit  to  deny  the  likeliti'xKl  that  the  primai;)  mural 
teaching  is  itself  either  in  wiiole  or  in  pait  mythic. 

S  5.  Jenun  as  PrejHtrmf  the  Kintfdom  oj  God. 

in  the  lore  of  "  the  kingdom  of  God  "  we  have  a  position 
conceival)Iy  midway  l)etween  an  im|>ossible  profession  of 
spiritual  Messiahship  by  a  teacher  in  his  own  person,  and 
the  simple  utterance  of  moral  exhortations  or  theistic  moral 
philosophy.  There  at  once  arises,  however,  the  problem 
as  to  what  "  the  kingdom  of  God  "  really  meant.  In  the 
Bermon  on  the  Mount  the  '*  kingdom  of  heaven  **  is  named 
in  the  tinst  sentence,  and  several  times  afterwards,  with  no 
elucidation,  but  in  the  o8tensil)le  sense  simply  of  heaven" 
— a  happy  and  lastin^^  (hvelling-place  on  liigh.  Here,  then, 
and  in  other  passages  of  the  same  orcier,  a  certain  line  of 
conduct  is  specified  simply  as  securing'  happiness  in  a 
future  state  ;  and  the  meaning  attached  to  the  Forerunner's 
prediction,  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  [or  of  God]  is  at 
hand,**  would  seem  to  have  been  that  the  earthly  order 
was  soon  to  pass  away.  Similarly,  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  "  would  seem  to  have  meant  the  same 
doctrine  jdus  the  assurance  of  salvation  to  the  poor  (or  the 
poor  in  spirit)  :  to  those  who  keep  the  law  (Matt.  v.  17-19) ; 
or  to  those  who  are  peaceable  and  forgiving,  and  in  general 
"do  the  will  of  mv  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'*  In  this 
asjiect  the  kingdom  of  Goil  is  merely  the  heaven  promised 
to  the  good ;  and  any  teacher  may  have  thus  supported  his 
prescriptions,   buch  a  teaching,  too,  might  later  be  made 
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a  basis  for  fietitions  Messiaiiic  dainiB  put  in  &d  ieaeher  • 
month.  On  that  view  the  teachings  themseiveB  are  a 
eabjeet  for  investigation. 

In  other  passages,  however,  "the  kingdom  of  God'* 
becomes  u  mystery.     "  I  nto  you  [the  disciples]  is  ^ven 
[A.  V.    it  is  given  to  know  "]  the  mystery  of  the  kiugdoiu 
of  God  ;  but  unto  them  that  are  without  all  things  are 
donv,  in  jiarables."*    Putting  asiile  for  tlie  present  the  still 
more  cryptic  context,  we  have  here  an  entirely  tUtierent 
strain  from  that  above  noted.   About  the  ''kingdom  of 
heaven    in  the  former  teachings  there  is  no  allied  or 
implied  mystery ;  and  the  delivery  of  the  latter  teaching 
by  the  same  teacher  is  simply  oninteUigible.    By  thoee 
who  fomid  on  the  other,  this  most  be  set  aside  aa  aptirioiu. 
So  with  the  parables  which  "  liken  **  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
to  a  measare  of  leaven,  a  hidden  treasnre,  a  fishing  net,  or 
a  grain  of  mustard  seed  that  grows  into  a  <^reat  tree :  the 
reference  is  not  to  the  "early  heaven,"  but  to  th(^  process 
of  the  new  cult  or  to  the  suppus<Ml  liappiness  actjuired  by 
joininpf  it.    Baur's  groupmg  of  tiiese  with  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  -  is  his  most  singular  oversight ;  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  in  that  docoment  is  simply  the  future  state  of 
reward,  whereas  the  concept  of  the  parables  is,  as  he 
himsell  avows,  subjective.   It  is  therefore  a  seoondaiy 
doctrinal  development* 

80,  too,  with  the  formula  in  Matt.  zii.  28 :  "  If  I  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  cast  out  demons,  then  is  the  kingdom  of  God 
come  upon  you  the  puri)ort  is  aupematuralist,  and  alien 
to  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  heavenly  reward.  Yet  again, 
however,  we  have  in  Luke  (wii.  '20-21)  the  remarkable 
saving,  in  replv  to  a  (luestion  a.^  to  tlie  time  of  the  advent, 
•*  The  kii  iL^doni  of  God  Cometh  not  witli  ohsen'ntion  ^i.r., 
**  with  outward  show,"  *'  in  a  visil)le  form  "],  neither  shall 
they  say,  Lo,  here  !  or  There  !  for  lo,  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you.'*  Is  this,  then,  the  doctrine  of  the  teacher 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  kindred  lore*?  If 
BO,  how  is  this  solitary  isaying  to  be  explained,  as  standing 

•     1  Markiv.!!^  iUU.  xUi.  11.  •  A»  died  above,  p.  4dB. 
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among  a  multitude  representing  au  utterly  different  cast 
of  thourrht  *?  •  • 

The  answer  is  inevilal^le  :  this,  the  one  truly  renuirkahle 
and  imprensive  Gospel  saying  on  the  subject  of  tlie 
**  kingdom,"  is  a  late  intellectuiil  developinent :  the 
**origiuar'  thought  is  an  interpolation  from  or  by  some 
unknown  thinker.  To  fasten  upon  this  as  a  truly  Jesuine 
teaching  because  it  is  so  striking,  is  to  violate  every 
principle  of  coherent  criticiam.  If  thi9  he  Jesaine»  the 
whole  remaining  mass  of  the  Gospels  is  not  only  spurious 
but  an  immense  stultification  of  a  Jesuine  doctrine  actually 
current  to  start  with.  But  this  memorable  doctrine  is  not 
only  unknown  to  Paul:  it  is  the  negation  of  ///»  entire 
cult.  Finally,  it  occurs  in  the  confessedly  late  tbiid 
Gospel;  ai^d  it  occurs  in  context  with  (1)  a  passage 
accrediting  the  Samaritans  and  (2)  a  passage  predict inij 
the  day  of  judgment.  With  neither  of  these  has  it  any 
connection.  It  is  one  of  the  most  manifest  interpola- 
tions  in  the  Gospels  ;  and  it  is  in  conflict  no  less  with  the 
other  "kingdom*'  passages  in  Luke  than  with  those  in 
Matthew  and  Mark.  What  can  criticism  do  but  give  it  up 
as  a  late  rationalistic  fiction  ? 

As  regards  the  doctrine  of  the  "  kingdom  of  God  **  then, 
we  niubt  recede  for  our  basis  to  the  simple  form  of  it  which 
pervades  the  Gospels,  and  which  represents  a  standing 
Ijelief  in  later  Judaism.  Tliu  conception  of  "  tin-  kin<^<l<)ni  ' 
as  a  *'  myhlery  "  belongs  to  a  GnoHtie  or  priestly  intluence 
wliicli  repeatedly  appears  in  Mark:  the  highest  form  of 
all  is  the  most  impossible  as  a  starting-point.  To  the 
primary  form  there  attaches  no  originality.  All  the  more, 
of  course*  it  may  conceivably  have  been  part  of  the  lore  of 
a  non-Messianic  moral  teacher,  part  even  of  the  lore  of  the 
remote  Jesus  of  Paul,  since  Paul  holds  by  a  heaven  and  a 
hell.  But  no  such  commonplace  of  current  religion  can 
constitute  a  significant  nucleus  for  a  personality.  The 
significant  element  inuA  he  the  mural  teaching  combined 
with  it — a  moral  leaching  of  which,  lie  it  noted,  Paul  shows 
nu  knowleilge.  Let  us  then  waive,  for  the  argument's 
sake,  the  veto  of  Paul's  silence  and  consider  whetlier  the 
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moral  teachings  in  tnrn  can  have  been  the  genuine 

utterances  of  a  Jesus  broadly  answering  to  the  Gospel 
iiunalives. 

§  C  The  Senuttu  on  the  yiouiiL 

In  the  first  Gospel  (v.-vii.)  Jesas  is  represented  as 
uttering,  on  a  mountain,  a  short  but  for  the  most  part 
highly  concentrated  ethical  discourse,  fit  for  use  as  a 
written  cult-code,  of  a  primitive  sort,  but  extremely  unfit 
for  oral  commnnication  to  a  popular  audience,  who  could 
not  possil)ly  get  more  than  fragments  of  it  by  heart.  In 
the  third  Gnnpel  (vi.),  parts  of  the  same  document,  won! 
for  word,  with,  however,  some  marked  and  vital  cliaii'^cs  of 
phrase,  are  represented  as  being  delivered  "on  the  plain/* 
Neitlier  mount^iiii  nor  plain  is  named. 

The  demonstration  of  the  mythical  character  of  both  the 
discourses  and  the  typographical  details  is  to  be  reached  by 
way  of  a  decomposition  of  the  main  document  into  its 
component  texts,  which  are  nearly  all  pre»Christian.  The 
SoHHS  Scientifiqiw  TAtteraire  hrailiu  a  generation  ago 
published  a  work  by  its  perpetual  secretary,  M.  Hippolyte 
Hod rigues,  entitled  Oi  i<jinrs  du  Si  rnioii  dr  la  Montu4jm^ 
showing  that  tliere  is  hardly  an  item  in  it  which  is  not  to 
])e  found  in  one  form  or  another  in  JririsJi  literature,  earlv 
and  late,  quite  independently  of  any  Christian  triwlition. 
A  selection  of  the  more  important  parallels  cited  by 
M*  Bodrigues  (with  some  others)  to  the  sentences  of  the 
Sermon,  from  Hebrew  literature,  will  suffice  to  show  as 
much  here.  Let  the  passages  which  follow  be  compared 
with  the  verses  in  Matt,  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.  corresponding  to  the 
numbers : — 

V.  :i  The  Lord  presenreth  (he  simple:  1  wasbroa^k  low  and  a«T«d 

nie.    I's.  (  xvi,  (». 

Mysteries  are  revealed  unto  the  meek ....  The  Lor-d . . . .  iti  horioureti  of 
tbelowl;.  EeokaiMticm  iii.  19-90. 

He  that  is  of  a  lowly  ipirit  shall  obtain  boooor  [**  oteraal  glory "  In 
the  Terslon  of  M.  Bodrigow].  Prov.  xzli.  38. 

t  Paris:  Michel  L^vy  Fr&res,  18S8. 
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Wherever  there  ii  tmj  quertioii  in  the  Bible  of  the  greatneee  of 
God,  his  love  for  the  hnmble  iff  spoken  of.  Talmud,  Megttla,  p.  SI, 

recto. 

I  dwell  in  the  high  ami  holy  pince,  with  him  al.su  that  is  of  u  roiUi  ite 
and  humble  ftpirit,  to  revive  the  H^hit  of  the  humble,  aud  to  revive  the 
heart  of  the  contrite  ones.   Isa.  Ivii.  15. 

4.  He  healeth  the  broken  in  hewt,  and  bindeth  np  their  wonnds. 
Ps.  exlvii.  8. 

5.  The  meek  Khali  Inherit  the  land,  and  shall  delight  themselves  In 

the  Klxindance  of  peace.    Ps.  xxxvii.  11. 

H«  giveth  grace  unto  ihv  lowly.    Prov.  iii.  H4. 

0.  He  that  walkctti  righteously  and  siieaketh  uprightly ....  he  shall 
dwell  on  high.  laa.  zzslii.  15. 
Thon  wilt  bless  the  righteous,  O  Lord.   Ps.  v.  18.   (Cp.  xv.  19.) 
Thig  is  the  gste  of  the  Lord;  the  righteous  shall  enter  into  It.  Ps. 

cxviii.  20. 

7.  FTe  that  followeth  after  righteousnesg  and  mercy,  hndeth  life, 
righteouKne^s,  and  honour.    Prov,  xxi.  21. 

8.  Who  shall  aiscend  into  the  hill  of  the  Loi*d  ?  He  ihut  iuith  clean 

hands  and  a  purs  heart.   Pik  xxW.  8, 4. 

9.  Seek  peace  and  pursue  it.   Ps.  xxiiv.  14. 

Love  pca<  I  and  Hcek  it  nt  any  price.  Talmud,  Billel,  Pirk^-Ahotkt  i.  12. 

10.  Hemember  that  it  Ia  bettor  to  be  persecuted  than  persecutor. 

Talnind,  Voin'i,     Uereeh  Fret:. 

Were  liie  jm  i sttuior  a  just  nmn  und  the  persecuted  an  in^piouK,  GoW 
would  still  be  on  the  side  of  the  persecuted.  Midiash,  ]'uyikra  ltabha, 
xxvli.  11  and  13. 

Verses  13  to  21  are  hardly  worth  comparing,  though  even 
their  phraseology,  and  in  particular  the  stress  laid  on 
**  these  least  commandments  ** — a  stress  which  is  in  flat 
denial  of  some  of  the  main  dogmas  of  the  Christian  religion 
—is  obviously  Judaic.  At  verse  22  we  retuni  to  bpecilic 
precepts : — 

22.  He  who  causes  his  hrothrr  i)ti)ilicly  to  blush  shall  have  no  pari  in 
the  future  life.    Talmud,  Ahoih,  iii.  I.H. 

It  were  better  for  a  man  to  cast  himself  in  a  furnace  than  to  cause  his 
brother  to  blush  in  public.  Rabbi  Simeon,  Ben  Jochai,  Talmud,  &*ola, 
fol.  19. 

He  who  causes  his  neighbour  to  mrow  pale  in  public  shall  have  no  part 
in  the  world  to  conic.    KIrnzar  i>f  Mudi'iii,  Plrkf-AUoth,  iii.  15. 

Thon  4iiih  not  hutt  thy  bintlicr  in  tliine  heart.    Lev.  xix.  17. 

The  stranger  ihat  sojourneth  with  you..  ..thou  shalt  love..  ..as  thy- 
self.   Lev.  xix.  34.    (Cp.  Deut.  x.  lU.) 

34.  Bear  not  hatred  to  thy  neighbour  for  every  wrong,  and  do  nothing 
at  all  by  injurious  practices.   Eoclesisstiens  x.  6. 

Be  slow  to  embroil  thyself,  and  be  ea^  to  be  reconciled.  Talmud, 
Pirki'Aboth,  ii.  10. 
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To  whom  cloeb  God  paidoa  hinn  ?  To  Imu  uho  bim.Hel/  (orgivij^ 
injnriee.  Talmud,  MegiUa,  CoL  98» 

The  frioids  of  Ood  an,  Im  who  does  not  grow  wioA,  and  fete  who 
gives  the  enunple  of  humility.    Tahuud,  Pemchim,  113. 

Whoever  is  prompt  to  perdon,  his  sins  slso  shall  be  facdoned.  XaUnod, 
MeijilhK  fol.  25. 

It  is  it\,  umn's]  glory  to  pass  over  a  transgression.    Prov.  xix.  li. 
[Note  in  contrast  the  ethical  significance  of  Matt.  v.  26.] 

96.  Ttaoa  ahalt  not  twtt  thy  neighbour's  wife.   Ex.  sx.  17.  Deat. 

V.21. 

lie  who  regards  n  womnn  witli  an  impure  intention  has  already  a»  it 
were  committed  adultfiy.    Talmud,  Kalhih,  iK-^^inninj:. 

In  every  act  it  is  above  all  the  thought,  tlie  ititentioii,  which  God 
inquire  into,  and  which  he  will  judge.  Tahnud,  Yotmi,  fol.  2*J,  <i. 

99.  [The  doctrine  is  old  in  Jadaiam.  Midmth  JaUont^  Section 
Wayechi,  No*  16,  on  Oen.  v.  48,  gives  the  story  of  Rabbi  Nathia  ben 
Harms,  who,  tempted  by  the  Devil  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  womao, 
burned  out  h\>  eyes  with  a  red-hot  nail.  Thf>  sirv^'f!  lliiphae!  wa**  «ent 
restore  his  »ight,  but  he  feared  fresh  temptation.  Then  Gml  pronu**^i 
that  the  Evil  One  should  never  tempt  him  again,  and  he  couMeuted  to  be 
healed.] 

82.  A  wife  nrast  not  be  sent  away  save  for  adultery.  Shammal  in  the 
Talmud,  p.  90. 

The  altar  itself  sheds  teen  on  him  who  radiates  his  wife.  Eiieier, 

ihul. 

84.  .\ccn>toni  not  thy  mouth  to  swearing;;  neither  use  thyself  to  ihfr 
naming  oi  the  Holy  One.    Ecclus.  xxiii.  '.». 

Let  your  nay  be  nay.  Let  your  yea  be  yeu.  Talmud,  llaba'Me:ia, 
fol.  49,  verso. 

89.  Let  him  give  his  oheek  to  him  that  smiteth  him.  Lsm.  iii.  90. 

Say  not  thou,  I  will  recompense  evil.    Prov.  xx.  22. 

Say  not,  I  will  do  so  to  him  as  lie  hath  done  to  me.    UL  xxiv.  it'. 

Thou  shalt  not  take  vengeance ....  but  thou  shalt  love  thy  ueighbcur 
as  thyself.    Lev.  xix.  18, 

I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off 
the  hair.  Isa.  1.  6. 

Those  who  undergo  injury  without  returning  it,  those  who  hear  them- 
selves vilitied  and  do  not  reply,  who  hnve  no  motive  l)tit  love,  who  accept 
evils  with  joy.  it  is  of  them  that  the  prophet  speaks  when  he  ^jhv!?.  the 
friends  of  God  shall  shine  one  day  as  the  sun  in  all  his  splendour. 
Talmud,  Yoma  or  Yom-Kiinmr,  p.  23,  col.  1 ;  Sabbath,  p.  s« ;  Oittin, 
p.  86. 

If  thy  comrade  call  thee  ass,  put  on  the  pack-saddle.  Tslmud,  Itab*' 

Kama,  27. 

42.  The  righteous  dealeth  graciously,  and  j^tveth.    Ps.  xxxviL  21. 

All  the  day  lon^  he  dealeth  ^rariously  and  U-ndi'th.    hi.  '2*'k 

Thou  shalt  surely  give  him,  and  thine  heart  shall  not  be  grieved  when 
thou  (pvest  unto  him.  Dent.  xv.  10. 

Stretch  thine  hand  unto  the  poor,  that  thy  blessing  may  be  perleoted. 
Ecclus.  viii.  39. 
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44.  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  Mi;  and  if  he  be 

thirsty,  give  him  wnter  to  drink.    Prov.  xxv.  21.' 

45.  It     not  the  wi(;ked  we  should  httte,  but  wickedness.  Talmud, 

liLiiu  lnttli,  y.  10,  lecto. 

There  is  one  event  to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wicked.   Eodee.  ix.  2. 
46-7.  [See  above., 

48.  Be  like  Ood,  oompMsionate,  mendfol.  Talmud,  Sabbath,  p,  138 
Terse. 

Ch.  vi.  1-4.  As  well  not  give  as  give  with  OBfcentation  in  public. 
Talmud,  i  htttfitfttf  lo\.  o  recto. 

He  who  gives  alms  in  secret  is  greater  than  Moses  himself.  Talmud, 
haba-Bathra^  p.  9  verso. 

He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendath  lo  the  Loid.  Prov.  xix.  17. 

Here  be  the  eif^t  degrees  of  charity : — The  first*  the  highest,  is  that  of 
the  man  who  helpf  the  poor  be/ore  fu'n  fall.  The  second  is  that  of  him 
who  givw  without  knowing  and  without  hein';r  known.  The  third  thut 
of  him  wlio  kno\\>  to  whom  he  gives,  hut  does  not  make  liim^elf  known, 
etc.    MHiiiiuiiides,  iltU-het-MataHut-Amynn,  x.,  ba.setl  un  the  Talmud. 

5-6.  Who  ie  it  that  shall  not  see  the  face  of  Ood?  First,  hypocrites ; 
next,  liars.  Talmud,  Sota,  p.  49. 

The  doctor  who  is  not  within  as  he  is  without,  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  doctor.   Talmud,  IViiikt,  fol.  72. 

[The  ''Lord's  Prayer"  culls  for  separate  treatment,  and 
will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  section,  in  which  we  shall 
offer  evidence,  which  wan  not  available  to  the  compilers  of 
tlie  ()ng%ne»  du  Sennon  (U  la  Montague^  that  the  entire 
formula  was  in  Jewish  use  before  the  rise  of  the  Jesuist 
movement.] 

Chapter  vi.  14  follows  ui)  the  prayer  with  a  return  to  a 

point  already  put — the  necessity  of  mutual  forgiveness;  and 
here  again  there  are  close  Judaic  parallels. 

14*15.  He  that  revengeth  shall  find  vengeance  from  the  Lord,  and  he 

will  surely  keep  his  sins  in  remembrance.  Forgive  thy  neighbour  the 
hnrt  that  he  hath  done  unto  thoe,  so  nhall  thy  sin>»  also  he  forgiven  when 
thi'U  |)iiiye'.t.  One  man  Ix-ureth  hatred  against  iinotlu  i  .  find  Hoth  he 
bwk  pardon  from  the  Jx)rd  He  showeth  no  mercy  to  a  man  which  is 
like  himselft  and  doth  ha  ask  forgiveness  of  his  own  sins?  If  he  that  is 
but  flesh  nourish  hatred,  who  will  entreat  for  pardon  ci  sins?  Eccle* 
siasticus  xxviii.  1-5.    [See  Prov.  xix.  11,  before  cited.] 

1  have  delivered  him  that  without  cause  was  mine  adversary.  Ps. 
vii.  4.   (Cp.  Job  xxxi.  29.) 


*  The  Oosiiel  statement  that  of  old  men  were  taught,  "  hate  thine  enemy," 
is  understooil  to  refer  to  Deut.  xxiii.  (>.    But  even  in  that  context  there  had 

i)e<.'n  interpolated  some  higher  tetvcliings. 
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Oil  the  question  o!  fasting,  the  Talmudists  have  no  s|)ecuU 
parallels  to  offer ;  b^t  an  important  question  will  arise  on 
this  head  when  we  proceed  to  consider  the  evidence  lor  a 
pre-Jesuist  use  of  the  "Lord's  Prayer.**  Meantime  we 
take  the  remaining  parallels : — 

lU.  ItAy  up  thy  treasure  according  to  the  coniinandments  of  the  Mo:^i 
High  [or,  tu  the  JevM  tmtulatef  place  your  treasure  where  the  Most  High 
commandg  you  to  place  it] ,  and  it  shall  liring  thee  more  pcoflt  than  goUL 
Eodeaiasiious  xxix.  11. 

20-21.  I  wish  to  ania8s  inexhaustible  treasures,  while  my  fathers  have 
sought  perishable  gold  in  this  world.    Talmud,  Unho-fttithnt,  p.  14. 

T  shnll  teach  my  son  nothinp  but  the  law,  for  we  aie  nomishe*!  >>v  !*s 
fruits  in  this  world,  and  the  principal  (U  capitah  is  secured  to  us  for  the 
life  to  oome.  Babbi  Nehorai,  in  the  Miahna,  KutiuekiR,  fol.  82. 

Be  not  as  eervants  who  swve  their  master  in  view  of  wafes,  hat  be 
rather  as  slaves  who  serve  (heir  master  without  hope  of  rBWinneratioD. 
Antigone  de  Socho  (2nd  c.  n.c).  in  Talmud,  Pirk^-Alntth,  i. 

The  son  of  tbo  (jncon  of  Abiadena,  the  king  Monnbazen,  thn>  answer<id 
his  brothers,  x\ Km  i  j  roached  him  with  Innwu,  protiigal  iu  chuiity:  "My 
ancestors  have  laid  up  ireasure  for  etirtii,  i  lay  up  treasure  for  heaven ; 
my  aneestors  have  laid  their  wealth  in  a  place  whne  it  is  in  dangers,  I 
have  plaeed  mine  in  an  impregnable  plaee;  their  fortune  prodoced 
nothing,  mine  has  fruits ;  they  heaped  up  treasures,  I  collect  treasures 
of  the  soul ;  they  savetl  for  others,  my  savings  are  for  myself ;  they 
gathered  for  this  world,  I  gather  for  a  life  to  come.  Talmud,  Jtalta- 
Ikithra^  11a. 

Verses  22-23  are  obvious  commonplaces.  Verse  24  has 
several  Judaic  equivalents,  some  of  which,  like  so  much 

of  what  we  have  been  considering,  represent  the  moral 
commonplace  of  all  ages.  For  instance,  I'rov.  xxx.  8-9, 
whicli  puts  the  commoii -sense  of  the  subject  rather  more 
persuasively  than  does  the  Uospei : — 

Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches;.... lest  1  be  full  and  deny  thte, 
and  say,  Whu  is  the  Lord?  or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal,  aud  use  profanely 
the  name  of  my  Ood. 

Again  we  have : — 

Many  iiave  sinned  fur  a  small  matter;  and  he  thai  seekeUi  for  abun- 
dance will  turn  his  eyes  away  [from  the  law] .  Eoolns*  uvii.  1. 

As  a  nail  stieketh  fast  between  the  joinings  of  the  stones,  so  doth  sin 
stide  ol<^  between  buying  and  selling.    /</.  xxvU.  2. 

BIesse<l  is  the  rich  that  is  found  without  blemish,  and  hath  not  gone 
after  gold.   xxxi.  8. 

Here  the  note  is  much  less  uncompromising  than  that  of 
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the  Gospels,  which  tell  of  an  anti-plutocratic  movement. 
But  the  parallels  continue : — 

34.  He  that  loveth  gold  shall  not  be  juslified,  and  he  that  followeth 
oorrupkion  eball  h»,ye  enoni^  thereof.  lb,  5. 
85-84.  Delight  Ihyaelf  also  in  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  give  thee  the 

desires  of  thine  heart.    IN.  xxxvii.  4. 

The  Lord  will  not  sufTer  the  soul  of  the  ripihteous  to  famish.    Prov.  x.  H. 

The  yniiiiji  linn*  do  lack,  and  suffer  hunger ;  l)ut  they  that  seek  the 
Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing.    Ps.  xxxiv.  10. 

But  there  is  another  view  i-^ 

Yonder  is  (Ik-  ai'ii,  ^reat  and  \vidL>.  wherein  are  rirejiinn  iitiini'^  innu- 
uietable. . . .  iVt<'M<r  wait  all  upon  thee,  thai  thou  niayesit  give  tbeut  their 
meat  in  due  season.... Thon  openest  thine  hand,  the^  are  satisfied. 
Ps.  eiT.  85-38. 

27.  Watching  for  richer  consotneth  the  flesh,  and  the  care  thereof 
driveth  nwnv  sleep.  Watching  care  will  not  let  a  nism  lumber,  as  a 
«iore  disease  hreaketh  sleep.... The  poor  laboureth  in  his  poor  estate,, 
aud  when  he  leaveth  ofl  he  in  Htill  nee<ly.    Ecoliui.  xxxi.  1-4. 

Thou  openest  thine  hand  and  satisfiesttlie  deure  of  every  living  thing. 
Pto.  cslv.  16. 

Ho  giveth  food  to  all  flesh,  for  his  merc^  endnreth  for  ever.  Ps.. 

cxxxvi.  'i."). 

He  <,nveth  to  the  beast  his  food,  and  to  the  young  ravens  which  ory. 

Ps.  cxlvii.  9. 

O  fear  the  Lord,  ye  his  saints,  for  there  is  no  want  to  them  that  leai 
him.  Ps.  exzxiv.  9. 
He  who  haa  only  a  morsel  of  bread  In  his  basket,  and  asks,  What  shall 

I  eat  to-uiorrow  ?  is  a  man  of  little  faith.    Talmud,  .S'oM,  p.  686. 

Each  hour  suffices  for  its  trouble,    hi.  Ilnnirhot,  fol.  U  verso. 

VI 1.  1.  Judge  not  yotir  neighbour  when  you  have  not  been  in  his. 
place,    lii.  .ilntth,  ii.  *>. 

2.  Man  is  measured  by  the  lueasuie  he  has  meted.  Id.  Sota^  p.  8b,. 
and  elsewhere. 

One  should  abstain  from  jud|png  one*8  friend  and  one's  enemy,  for 
one  does  not  easily  see  either  the  faults  of  one's  friend  or  the  merit  ot 

one's  enemy.    /</.  Kftonhoth,  105,  col.  2. 
He  who  cbu  itfihl  v  judges  his  neighbour  shall  be  charitably  judged  by 

God.     hi.  Schnhhiiolh,  i.  27. 

Physician,  heal  first  thineown  wound.   Mldrash Babba,  IterenchU^ 

xxiii. 

Babbi  Tryphon  suggested  that  the  habit  of  rejoinder  hindered  men 
from  profiting  by  remonstrances.  "Alas,  if  you  say  to  someone,  Take 
that  strnw  nut  of  your  eye,  you  get  for  answer,  Talw  that  beam  oot  of 
your  own."    Talmud,  Arakhin,  fol.  16. 

Rabbi  Tryphon  seems  to  have  seen  a  wide  of  the  matter 
which  tUii  liol  htrike  the  Jesuists  who  com|jilud  the  Sermon 
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c-n  ibe  Mcnr.!.  Tv  tLe  comiiHyid,  "  Gm  doI  that  which  u 
Lolj  onto  the  iiocs.**  vhich  a|ipeari  to  hare  sigpilled  that 
the  Gospel  vat  not  meant  lor  Gentiles  and  Samaritans, 
the  Jevs  are  natnnllT  not  amdons  to  provide  closer 
l^rallels  than  Pniv.  xxxiiL  9 :  "*  Speak  not  in  the  hearing 
4'i  a  fooL'*  Bot  the  ^^riitimeut  ia  in  tolerable  harmooT 
viiih  m^nv  i)ii->a^'«r^  of  the  Old  Testament. 

7-11.  Tb*-  ^i.Uf<  -A  p:3»TgT  Are  never  closed.    Tj^'r-v  :  !.  S'/<i.  p.  4V»n. 
>h^:i        me^  *.Q>i  land  me  when  je  timii  search  tor  mm  vuh  «li 
■i^n^tiinh  ixiju  13. 

U.  Dto  DOC  onto  odbm  that  whSA  it  vtvold  be  ^iMffwahla  to  jou  to 
culler  vooml|.*ibM  b  the  flttio  |»Mt  of  the  kw ;  all  the  rest  »  onlj 
CDmmeniai?.  HUkL  T«lniiid.  s^ymitk,  306. 

13-11.  The  waT  of  <inoer>>  mAde  plain  with  ifeoOieB,  bat  at  the  cnt 
thereof  i-  the  pi*    '  r- 10. 

lo.  Need  hardi,^  'ue  ytuAilKivti  tivv.t  ihr  writings  of  iht:  pujyheis.  The 
0<>-pel  text,  be  it  noted,  ia  plAUsiblj  supposed  to  have  been  framed  or 
the  Jodaist  Jcraisto  in  dcnimriatioii"  of  PkaL: 

16.  For  the  work  of  a  man  shall  be  rendered  unto  him,  and  eaoee 
4?verT  man  to  Hnd  according  to  hie  waje.    Job  uzir.  11. 

17-20.  Thoa  reodcreet  to  every  man  aoeordBng  lo  his  worik.  Pe. 
Uii.  12. 

I  will  judge  vou.  O  house  ot  ii^rael,  every  one  according  to  hia  wajss 
^ith  the  Lord  God.    Ezekiel  xviii.  30. 

Proridenee  eeee  all,  libet^  is  gtvcn.  the  world  is  jud^  bj  goodoeeK, 
and  every  one  is  rewarded  aoeording  to  his  works.  Talmod,  Pirk^- 
AlH>th,  iii.  10.    liabbi  .\kiba. 

Shall  not  be  render  to  every  men  aooordtng  to  his  work?  Prov. 
xxiv.  12. 

21.  Truiit  ye  not  in  lying  words,  saying,  The  temple  of  the  LonI,  th« 
temple  of  tfie  Lord,  the  tem^  of  the  Lord  are  these. . .  .If  ye  thoroughly 
amend  your  ways.... then  will  I  osnse  yon  to  dwell  in  this  place. 

Jeremiah  vH.  4-7. 

23.  Depart  from  me,  nil  ye  workers  of  iniquity.    V&,  vi.  8. 

'1\  21.  A•^  tiinltt'i  ^,'iit  Hiifl  hoiinf!  tnj^othcr  in  a  buildinj?  cnnnot  he 
loo-»  iH'tl  with  shaking,  so  the  licart  that  is  stahlished  by  advised  council 
hhall  feur  iit  no  time.  A  heart  nettled  upon  a  thought  of  uudergtAading 
in  A8  a  fair  plabtering  upon  die  waU  of  a  gallery.   Eodas.  xxli*  1S~18. 

For  tlie  flosing  verses  of  the  8t^\  enth  chapter  the  com- 
pilers of  the  (h  igineti  <ln  Si  rmon  <le  la  MoiUagne  suggest  an 
t  inendiition  to  the  effect  that  the  people  were  filled  with 
admiration  because  Jesus  had  taught  them  alter  the  manner 
4)f  Ben  Birach  and  Hillel  and  Bhammai»  reproducing  the 
brief  and  incisive  maxims  in  which  those  teachers  abound, 
and  not  verbosely  after  the  manner  of  the  scribes.  It 
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might  be  remarked  on  this,  first,  that  the  Oriental  mind  in- 
general  runs  to  wibo  commoiii>liLces,  and  that  among  the 
Jews  in  particular  compilations  of  such  were  in  favour- 
as  the  books  of  Proverbs,  Ecelosiastes,  Eccle.siasticus,  and 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  show — because  of  the  lack  of 
iinaginative  literatare.  Among  the  Greeks  the  maxims  ol 
Theognis  were  not  ranked  very  high,  because  they  had  more 
suceulent  literary  food  in  Homer  and  their  drama«  The 
Jews  had  little  but  proverbs,  laws,  ehronieles,  and  the 
declamations  of  the  prophets.  But,  as  we  shall  see  further 
in  dealing  with  the  '*  Lord's  Prayer,*'  there  ifi  no  reason  to 
belit^ve  that  the  '*  Sermon"  as  such  was  ever  delivered  by 
any  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  wo  now  1  iiuw,  from  evidence  that 
was  not   available  when   the  (Jrifiinrs  iln   Scrnain  were 
compiled,  that  such  fresh  stringing  together  of  ethical 
maxims  for  didactic  purposes  was  practised  in  the  Jewish 
community^  just  l)efore  the  development  of  Christism. 
Binoe  the  publication  of  the  Oriftinfs  there  has  been  given 
to  the  world  the  most  valuable  treasure-trove  of  modem 
Christian  archsology — ^namely,  the  Teachiiuj  of  the  Tivelre 
Ajn)sfh'g,  discovered  by  M.  Bryennios  in  1873,  published  by 
him  in  1888.    Of  that  document,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Judaic  origin  is  incontestable  ;  and  no  less  obvious  is  the 
fact  that  the  early  document  contained  matter  that  has 
l)een  since  embodied  in  the  Sermon  on  tlie  Mount.  The 
Christian  tampering  begins,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  seventh 
paragraph.    But  although  there  is  a  clean  cleavage  between 
that  and  the  preceding  matter,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
original  document  ended  with  the  sixth  paragraph.  That 
would  have  been  a  very  abrupt  ending.   What  is  more,  the 
first  paragraph  contains  some  of  the  ipsistiima  reHta  of  the 
Sermon  in  Matt,  v.;  and  the  eighth  section,  after  the  plainly 
irrelevant  plunge  into  baptism  and  the  Trinity,  goes  on 
with  more  of  the  words  found  in  the  Sermon.    The  more 
ttiguilicant  passages  in  the  first  panigrapli  are  : — 

**  Ble^  them  that  curie  jou,  and  pray  for  your  enemieet  uid  fa^t  for 

1  Cp.  Ewald,  Getchichte  Chrutiu' ttnd  seiner  }ieit,9{eAusg.  1867,  pp.  35-39, 
as  to  striogB  of  maxims  by  BSllel  and  other  Rabbig. 
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Iheni  Ihftt  ixTsecuto  ynu ;  for  what  rewaid  have  ye  if  ye  love  tibetn  thAt 
love  yon  ?  Do  not  the  Oentiles  n}<n  the  snme?  But  love  je  them  that 
hiito  vou,  and  ye  shall  have  no  enemy.  Abstain  from  the  ^♦"ilily  am! 
wuiidly  lufitft.  If  anyone  give  thee  a  blow  on  the  ri|;ht  cheek,  tm  n  k» 
him  vi»  dtmr  abo,  and  tboa  ahali  he  piifeol;  if  anyone  compel  tfiae  l» 
0D  one  mile,  go  vifb  him  Iwein;  if  ftoyone  teke  thy  elMk,  give  him  tiif 
coat  alM);  if  MiyDne  l^e  Tiom  lliee  what  is  thine,  ask  it  not  back; 
for  indeed  thoa  flUMt  noi.  To  eteiyoiie  tb«l  eeketh  Ihee  give,  and  mat 
QOl  back.*' 


Even  in  the  ChriHtian  redaction  in  which  the  clocuLuent 
has  come  down  to  us,  it  is  not  iu  any  way  soggeated  Uiai 
these  paBBages  are  repetitions  from  ttie  Gospels.  Beyond 
all  eandid  question,  they  are  parts  of  the  pra-Ghnafciao 
doenment  officially  compiled  for  the  moral  tngtmctum  of 
Jews  living  in  Pagan  commnnities.  That  purpose  Uea  on 
the  faeeof  many  of  the  preseriptions;  and  it  ms  the  broad 
suitability  of  such  instmetion  to  the  practical  needs  of  the 
early  Jesiiists  that  caused  tlie  Tfoi-himi  so  lon^  to  \M'\m 
current  among  them.    There  it  was,  then,  that  thev  fonnd 
the  hasijs  for  their  myth  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  belt » re  the 
Gospels  exist  1(1  ;  aud  there  the  Gospel  makers  had  a  tirst 
model  for  the  didactic  discourses  they  attributed  to  Jesu.s, 
and  iu  particular  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The 
factitious  character  of  that  doenment  is  thus  established 
twice  over. 

If  indeed  it  be  dispassionately  considered  on  its  jWuMi 
facte  claims  to  credit,  it  is  seen  to  he  factitious.  Even  had 
such  a  string  of  quotations  been  delivered  as  a  disooune, 

who  was  to  report  it?   Why,  again,  should  the  Sermon  lie 

so  lonj^  11)  tin  first  (Tospel  and  so  short  in  the  third  if  there 
existed  any  early  tlucuiueulury  l)asis  fur  the  former 
vernion  ?  In  regard  to  no  unsectarian  issne  would 
criticism  hesitate  to  decide  tliat  the  htory  of  the  Sermon 
was  invented  to  give  an  air  of  circumstantiality  to 
the  claim  made  for  the  compiled  teaching.  And  in 
the  item  of  The  Mount,'*  finally,  we  return  to  a  myth  of 
action. 

Nothing  could  be  more  plainly  fictitiouB  than  the  fBshion 
in  which  the  first  and  third  Go^)els  at  the  outset  represent 
Jesus  as  addressing  only  his  disciples,  and  finally  assert 
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that  he  had  been  addressing  the  multitude.^  It  is  clear 
that  either  he  was  originally  asserted  to  have  addressed  his 
disciples  only,  or  he  was  first  represented  as  addressing  the 
multitude,  and  the  preliminary  phrase  about  the  disciples 
and  the  Mount  in  Matthew  is  an  interpolation.  And  this 
is  in  every  way  the  probable  solution.  That  the  teacher 
could  primarily  be  described  as  leading  a  multitude  to  a 
mountain  top  in  order  to  speak  to  them  for  at  most  ten 
miuutes  is  not  a  plausible  view.  It  is  the  mountain  and 
the  twelve  that  are  interposed  ;  and  this  for  clear  mythic 
reasons.  It  is  not  merely  tliat  Moses  gave  his  law  from  the 
Mount,  but  that  the  God  on  the  Mount  is  the  Sun-God 
once  more  on  the  "  pillar  of  the  world,"  this  time  sur- 
rounded by  his  "  twelve  " — the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
It  is  the  same  motive  that  operates  in  the  fiction  of  the 
naming  of  the  twelve :  "  And  he  goeth  into  the  mountain, 
and  calleth  unto  him  whom  he  himself  would :  and  they 

went  unto  him.   And  he  appointed  twelve  Here  we 

have  the  language  of  pure  myth.  The  twelve,  as  we  liavo 
seen,  are  demonstrably  unhistorical ;  and  this  introduction 
of  them  mij^lit  alone  suggest  as  much.  A  picture  or 
sculpture  of  the  Bun-God  on  his  Mount,  with  the  zodiac 
arrayed  around  him,  suggested  the  repeated  Gospel 
presentments  of  Jesus  choosing  and  teaching  his  twelve 
disciples  on  "a"  or  "  the  "  mountain — not  any  mountain 
in  particular — a  narrative  which  only  the  spell  of  tradition 
and  eeclesiasticism  enables  men  to  regard  as  probable.  The 
specification  of  "  the  plain  "  in  Luke,  finally,  is  evidently 
a  late  device  to  account  for  the  difierenoes  between  the  two 
versions  of  the  discourse  ;  the  disciples  being  there  also 
interpolated  in  imilation  of  Matthew,  perhaps  with  a  view- 
to  raising  their  traditionary  status. 


i  Matt.  V.  I;  vii.  28;  Luke  vi.  20;  vii.  1. 
•  Mark  iu.  1$-14;  cp.  Luke  vi.  13. 
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§  7.  The  "  Lonf «  Prayer/* 

The  so-called  Lord*8  Prayer,  placed  as  it  is  in  the  Senuoo 
on  the  Moant,  turns  oat  to  derive  like  that  from  pre-Chi» 
tian  Jewish  lore,  and,  like  psrtB  of  the  Sermon,  from  m 
eetuaUj  eurent  JewiBh  document  in  pertieiiler« 

First  let  as  fake  tiie  main  pandlel  passages  in  tfai 
Talmud  and  the  Bible  and  the  Apocrypha,  cited  by  tlw 
Jews 

On  whom  do  we  rest?  On  oor  Falber  who  U  in  He&ven.  TiJUuu«l 
Sotak,  end. 

Om-  Ood  b  in  the  heftras;  he  hath  don*  irfMtMWW  hm  |i1inri 

Pb.  cxv.  3. 

Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  saith  the  Lord,  and  not  a  God  afar  off  ?.  .,.D» 
not  1  till  hearen  and  earth,  5^ith  the  Lord?    Jeremiah  xxhi.  23—4. 

Blessed  be  God  every  day  for  the  daily  hread  which  he  gireih  u*. 
Talmud,  Yani  'fob,  p.  liitu  Hiliel. 

Forgive  thy  neighbour  tha  hart  that  hfl  hilb  done  onto  tlie«,  ao  iUl 
Ibj  gliui  alio  be  fofgivcn  when  ttioo  pnjwt*  EmIqb.  nriii.  S. 

Whosoever  b  prompt  to  tegtve,  his  taoM  •lao  ehall  1m  focgifW  bi& 
Talmud,  ^frrjiWi,  fol.  28. 

Bufler  not,  0  Lord,  that  we  should  be  led  into  sin,  or  into  trnnsgrts- 
sion,  or  into  disgiiuie ;  put  fai  awuy  from  us  evil  thoughl^^,  in  ortief  Uj** 
we  maj  attach  ourselves  to  those  which  are  good.  Prayer  for  everjf  itf 
In  th£  Jariih  rHuol. 

Thine^  O  Lord,  Is  the  greftlneae,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the 
victory,  and  the  majesty ;  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  <^arth 
is  thine;  thine  h  the  kingdom,  O  Lofd,  and  thou  art  exalted  ae  bead 
above  all.   1  Chron.  iiii.  11. 

It  is  liardly  necessary  to  remark  here  that  the  Xahnadie 
parallels  to  any  part  of  the  8ermon  on  the  Mount  cannot 
conceivably  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Babbis  from  the 
Christian  Gospels :  they  wonld  as  soon  have  borrowed  from 
the  rituals  of  the  Pagans.  This  is  now  tacitly  admitted  bj 
Christian  scholars;  and  tlie  claim  made  for  the  "Lord's** 
authorship  of  the  prayer  ascribed  to  iiim  takes  the  foUowiug 
shape : — 

*'  The  prayer  is  doubtless  based  upon  expref^nions  and  scntiiutnl* 
already  famiiiai-  to  the  Juws;  indeed  paiaikl  piuiu>c»  to  nearly  all  iU 
eoQteota  have  been  diaoovered  In  the  Talmod.  lUs,  hnwew,  dow  ^ 
detract  from  ita  beauty  or  oriffittaUiff,  a$  a  tthoU,**^ 

1  Art.  "  Loui>'m  ruAVKK  "  in  MeCUntodc  and  Strong's  BibUcal  C^ekf^ 

Cp.  TroUope,  Liiunjy  oj  bt,  Jarnet* 
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In  none  save  an  eoelesiastieal  eause  would  saeh  a  claim 

now  be  made ;  and  it  is  needless  here  to  deal  with  it,  since 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  i>ia^  as  a  whole  is  pre-Christian. 
E  ven  the  authui  il}  ciUj<l  admits  that  *'  The  closing  doxology 
is  omitted  by  Luke,  and  is  proltahh/  sjnirioun  in  Mattliat\  as 
it  is  not  foimd  there  in  any  of  the  early  M8S." 

That  is  to  say,  even  after  the  Gospels  bad  taken  substan- 
tially their  present  shape ;  even  after  the  third  was  com- 
piled, Christians  did  not  hesitate  to  add  to  tlieir  Lord*€ 
Pn^r  fhra»€9  already  in  Judaic  use*  There  need  then  be 
no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  other  phrases  of  the 
prayer  were  taken  even  in  their  present  context  from  a 
Jewish  foriuula.  "We  have  seen  in  the  analysis  of  the 
so-called  Sermon,  as  a  whole,  how  much  of  'iuilaic  ethical 
commonplace  went  to  make  it  up ;  and  the  haliit  of 
borrf>\\  ing  coukl  easily  be  further  illustrated.  Take  another 
orthodox  testimony. 

Of  the  Talmudic  treatise  Sotah^  or  The  Erring  Woman" 
says  Dr.  B.  Pick,  the  last  sections 

"  are  rvj  intenMling,  bocMae  Umj  foratoU  Om  aicDs  ct  the  approaching 
Mwiiili,  (ui(!  wind  up  with  the  following  temarkaUe  wordg:  'In  the 

time  of  tiiu  Messiah  the  people  will  be  impiKltnt  and  bepiven  to  drinking; 
publio-huusen  will  flourish  and  tho  vine  will  he  dejn  r.  .  .  .the  wisdom  ot 
the  iiiCiiUiii  will  be  blinking;  fear  oi  0<xl  will  Uj  despistU. .  ..The  young 
men  will  shame  the  old,  the  old  will  rue  against  the  young ;  the  i»on  wiU 
despise  Ihe  iatiier;  tlie  daughter  will  rise  against  the  mother,  the 
danghler-itt'law  against  the  moiher'io>law,  and  a  man's  foee  siiaU  be 
thej  of  his  own  household.  The  face  of  that  generation  is  aa  the  face  of 
a  dog;  the  son  shall  not  reTerenoe  the  father."  * 

Compare  this  passage  with  Matthew  x.  85.   Here  are  the 

vtiiy  words,  first  of  Micah  (vii.  6),  and  next  of  a  Rabbi, 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  as  lii-  uwn  ;  and  iliis  in  a 
[)assa}j;e  which  every  rationalist  critic  iniiRt  recognize  to 
have  been  complied  iui  Christian  purpo.seb  long  after  the 
sect  had  taken  shape,  and  when  it  was  undergoing  persecu- 
tion.  Certainly  there  has  been  a  process  of  sifting. 

"In  one  of  the  treatises  of  the  Talmud  oalled  Challah  we  find,  ahnost 
TOrbatim,  what  our  Lord  says  in  Matt.  38,  and  yet  that  portion  of  the 
Taimnd  is  written  in  langoagw  so  obsoene  and  immorai  that  it  would  be 

1  Art.  Talmud  in  McCiintock  and  Strong's  Biblical  Vycloj^ftdia,  x.  179. 
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dilBcnlt  lo  mtei  ito  equal  among  the  moit  licentiouB  publications  of 
ancient  or  modern  tlmp^.  We  chiiUengi  usj  adinirar  oC  thft  Xftlimid  to 
kanftUte  the  trMtise  and  publiiih  it."^ 

Doubtless  the  belieyer  will  dedde  that  it  was  abnonnal 
good  taste  that  eliminated  the  objectionable  portions ;  but 

we  shall  see  that  such  elimination  could  very  well  be  made 

by  a  mortal  niul  forgotten  Tew,  whether  or  not  tangbt  by 
Pagan  decorum  to  rise  above  ilu'  [>rui  ient  piu'rilitieb  which 
octupit  tl  -o  much  of  the  tboughis  of  the  Ral)l)is. 

A  much  closer  and  more  striking  parallel,  lios^uver,  than 
any  cited  in  the  OntjiiwSf  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by 
Christian  scholars.  The  Bev.  John  Gregorie,  who  wrote 
over  two  hundred  years  ago,  presents  a  compilation  from 
the  Jewish  "  £uohologues  "  in  the  following  terms 

**  Oor  Fafhar  whi«h  art  in  Haavan,  ba  graoloiia  to  oa,  O  Lord  oar  CM, 
hallowed  be  thy  name,  and  let  the  nsBiflmbiance  of  thee  be  gloriiSod  in 

heaven  above,  and  upon  o  n  th  here  below.  Let  thy  kingdom  reign  over 
us  now  am\  for  ever.  The  holy  men  of  old  said,  remit  and  for^ve  unto 
all  men  whiitsiufcvef  kh^y  have  ilone  ngninst  me.  And  leiul  not  iuto 
templutiou,  but  deliver  us  from  tho  evil  tluug.  For  thine  i»  the  king- 
dom, and  thoo  dialt  rdgn  in  glory  for  ew  and  for  evenBOM.*** 

This  is  cited  by  Evan  J;rereditb,^  who  also  makes  reference 
to  Basnage^  as  saying  that  the  Jews  had  an  ancient  pra^-er 
called  the  Kadish,  "precisely  like  Jesus's  prayer/'  But 
these  citations  are  somewhat  misleading,  alike  in  Gregorie 
and  in  Basnage*  The  former  does  not  profess  to  find  his 
compilation  as  it  stands :  he  takes  it  piecemeal  from  the 
Babbinieal  writings.'  Even  in  thai  regard,  however,  the 
parallel  made  out  is  somewhat  closer  than  that  drawn  up  in 
the  OriffiiH's  du  Sermon  (U  la  Montafiiie ;  and  we  sluill  be 
better  able  to  understand  why  when  we  turn  to  Basnage. 
bi>cakii]g  of  the  rrp^ular  Jewish  worship  of  Ilia  own  day 
{circa  1700),  that  liibtorian  says : — 

*«Xhe  inlitialar,  auppoaiiig  that  Uia  paopla  hava  ndted  fbair  fngw, 
commenoea  lha  dafly  aorrioa  by  a  Fiyw  whicb  is  called  AdM,  baeaaaa 

1  Dr.  Pick,  m  Inst  cited,  p.  174. 

•  Gregotie's  Works,  4th  ed.         p.  168. 

•  The  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  1863,  p.  426. 

•  Hii'tfire  dcf  Juif.t,  Hv.  v5,  chnp.  sviii.  section  7. 

s  Citing  Tefhill.  Lumtan.  p.  115 ;  Hepher  Uammu$t4tr.  adiz.  1 ;  Com.  la 
JPMii  Abah,  tuL  94;  and  Btph*  Bammtutar,  iz.  M. 
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H  asks  of  Ood  the  Mnetijication  of  his  nftme :  '  0  (K>d,  be  thy  name 
nmgnitied  and  hallowed  in  the  world  which  thou  hast  created  according 
to  thy  {»r»od  plensurc;  enuse  thy  kingdom  to  come  (faite*  rcfiw''  t'''tre 
Tiegntj :  let  Kedeiuption  tiourish ;  and  let  the  Messinh  conie  specilUy; 
let  thy  name  be  celebrated/  etc.  Thiti  prayer  is  the  moai  ancient  of  all 
thai  tibe  Jews  h»v«  preaerved ;  and  as  it  is  read  in  tlie  Chaldaic  language, 
there  ia  some  gronnd  for  sappoung  thai  il  ia  om  of  the  pxay«ra  which 
were  made  at  the  return  from  Babylon  for  Hie  use  of  the  people,  who 
understood  Hebrew  wilh  difficulty.  It  is  several  times  repeated  in  the 
s€r\  icp  as  being  the  most  important,  and  thf  p-oplf  »rc  obli(;'ed  to 
respond  several  times,  Amen,  Auitn.  Thus  it  is  |ii  >[><  ly  an  Hiiihtjm. 
If  the  Oerinaos  have  cut  away  what  lias  regard  to  tiie  liedumption,  the 
ooming  of  the  Ifeaeiah,  and  the  deliveranoe  of  the  people,  it  ie  not  that 
th<y  believe  that  this  Bedeenier  b  eome,  but  thej  are  penoaded  that  all 
these  lid  vAolagas  are  included  in  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Jesus  Christ  seems  to  have  borrowed  the  first  words  of  this  prayer,  since 
he  has  made  us  also  say  'hftllowed  be  thy  namo.  thy  kingdom  come'; 
and  this  confirms  what  we  have  said  as  to  the  antiquity  of  this  prayer." 

Basnage's  version,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  correspond 
strictly  to  the  Christian  formula ;  but  his  remarks  throw  an 
important  light  alike  on  these  textual  discrepancies  and  on 
the  absence  of  all  save  one  or  two  parallel  phrases  from 
the  extract  given  in  the  modem  Orujines  du  Sermon  de  la 
Montague.  In  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  in  the  time  of 
Basnage  the  Jewisli  Kaditsh  was  read  in  Cbiiklean  {i.e.f 
Aramaic)  is,  as  he  says,  a  clear  proof  of  its  great  anticjuity. 
In  all  prohaljiiity  the  proof  goes  further  than  In  thought; 
for  there  is  reason  to  surmise  that,  as  so  many  of  the 
Jewish  legends  and  myths  are  originally  Babylonian,  so 
the  "  Lord's  "  prayer,  or  Kadish,  is  oiigindlly  a  liahyhmian 
prayer^  Bat  Basnage  makes  the  significant  intimation 
that  the  Oerman  Jews  had  already  in  his  day  dropped  part 
of  the  ancient  formula;  and  he  goes  on  to  show  inci- 
dentally what  the  forces  were  that  compelled  such  exci- 
sions : — 

After  the  antheiii  is  usually  reeited  the  Deealogue,  which  Is  the 

*  This  paii.sagt?  was  first  prinU-<l  iti  Stpt<>nil>or.  18U1.  In  the  Jounutl  ,>/  the 
lioyal  Aniatic  Societif  for  October,  Mr.  T.  Q.  rinches  published  lor  the 
first  time  a  translation  of  a  tablet  toand  at  Sippara  in  1883,  In  whieh  thtto 
ooonr,  in  an  tnvoeatioo  of  Iferodach,  the  lines :~ 

May  the  abundance  of  the  world  de>,cen(1  into  thy  [the  eltj's]  midst; 

May  thy  command  be  aocompliished  in  time  (o  come.*>« 

May  [the  evil  spirit]  dwell  outside  of  thee.'* 
Ben  He  have  prajer-nonns,on  the  lines  of  the  Lord's  Frsijer,  dating  perhaps 
4000 
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foundation  of  the  Judaic  roliprion;  but  the  doctor'^  e;ay  thni  tb-  >  hftVL 
been  obliged  to  ahnlhh  thin  uMnpe  hcciiugc  of  the  Jin-f'tif^  or  i  ht  iJ^tiafU. 
who  Insist  that  God  had  given  only  these  ten  coiimiu 1 1 d men U  on  Sinai. 
To-d«y  tbegr  ooataBt  ^maattm  irith  MtdiBg  tOBU  pawgw  DmIb- 
lonmiij  wliiah  Umj  edl  SeMrndk**  (bMMiM  of  tibe  inl  wwd). 

Here  wo  have  the  whole  sohitiou.    The  prayer  of  the 
Jews  has  ])een  gradually  modified  out  of  fear  of  persecuUnf^ 
Christians,  who  would  not  let  them  use  what  passed  for  it 
Biblical  or  Cbristiiiii  iormiila.   The  phrase  "  Di€u  n*avmt 
donne  que  ees  dix  comnumdemens  ftnr  la  Sinai "  is  nol  VWJ 
lucid ;  bat  we  can  easily  imagine  how  Chriatiaa  fanalidam 
would  argae  the  case.  It  is  not  clear  how  the  French  Jews 
have  lost  si^t  of  these  modifications,  or  why  they  do  not 
mention  them  if  they  are  aware  of  them ;  hat  it  is  consistent 
with  many  known  facts  that  the  modifications  should  have 
been  made.    After  the  reviviil  of  Hebrew  learning,  the 
R.al)l)is  took  precautions^  to  keep  out  of  the  published 
copies  (»i  the  Talmud  those  [KisHj^^^es  referrinpj  to  the  early 
Jesus  w  ho  was  stoned  and  han<;e(l  on  a  tree  on  the  eve  of 
the  Passover,  such  alluaions  being  supposed  by  Christians, 
and  even  by  some  Jews,  to  refer  to  the  Jesus  of  the  Qospels. 
They  probably  did  so  refer,  indeed,  in  a  sense  which 
neither  side  realised,  since  the  chances  are  tiiat  the  Gospel 
biography  was  originally  a  collection  of  mythical  matter 
relating  to  the  early  Jesos,  and  that  he  was  really  the 
Jesas  of  Paal,  who  shows  no  ac(|uaintanee  with  the  Goepel 
narratives.    But  all  we  are  here  concerned  with  is  the  fact 
of  the  suppression  of  the  passages  in  the  later  printed 
editions  of  the  Talmud.    If  the  Jews  had  to  do  that,  and 
had  to  drop  tht  vri  y  decalogue  from  their  ritnnl  still  more 
likely  would  be  tlie  compulsory  abandonment  of  the  gist  of 
a  prayer  which  ran  closely  parallel  to  one  specially  claimed 
by  the  Christians  as  theirs.    This  was  probably  not  the 
atfeitade  of  the  real  scholars.   Gregorie,  who  well  deserves 
the  latter  title,  was  qoite  satisfied  that  Jesus  had  copied 
established  forms : — 

*'Noto  that  our  Locd  gfttiuNd  np  Ub  fonn  ol  injw  out  of  the 
traditioii8.of  IIm  eldws.  It  miwl  noi  wmm  rtnage  lo  joo :  if  know 

1  For  axue  detaUa  set  LeaUe's  Sliort  and  Ea»y  Method  vcith  the  J«w«,  ed. 
1812,  pp.  S-S. 
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how  to  oonsiaer  of     joa  wUl  perodftt  thai  noUiing  oooUl  1m  more 
parpoMlj  done," 

But  it  ms  one  thing  for  a  scholar  to  think  thus,  and 
another  for  the  average  priest  and  pietist  to  tolerate  the 
Jewish  use  of  a  form  of  prayer  which  seemed  a  parodj  of 

or  parallel  to  their  own  principal  pra\'er. 

We  have  still  to  cite,  however,  one  of  the  mnin  aud 
definitive  proofs  that  the  Christian  prayer  was  really  in 
Jewish  use  he  fore  Jesuism  l>egan,  and  that  not  merely  in 
the  form  of  the  Kadish,  but  iu  the  express  terms  in  which 
we  now  have  it.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  absorbs  certain  typical  passages  from  the  early  and 
pnrely  Judaic  portion  of  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  ApotUes, 
the  Christian  additions  beginning  only  with  the  seventh 
paragraph,  which  suddenly  prescribes  baptism  with  a 
Trinitarian  formula.  But  that  there  remain  further 
portions  of  the  Judaic  document  is  niatle  highly  probable 
by  the  wuitlinpj  of  the  eightli  paragraph,  whicli  would 
follow  (iuit<'  naturally  on  the  sixth,  if  we  dropped  the 
seventh  altogether.   The  sixth  ends  : — 

**Aiidooaoaniing  food,  what  thou  urt  Able,  bear;  but  of  that  oflered 
to  Idols,  bewart  OKoaedini^ ;  for  it  is  a  worahip  of  dead  Qods." 

This  is  the  language  of  Jews  instructing  fellow  Jews  living 

among  polytheists.    The  ei;^litii  paiugraph  runs  : — 

"But  let  not  your  fastiiiK^^  he  in  common  with  the  hypocrite^;  for 
tlujr  fftHt  on  the  second  day  of  the  vv<^k  and  on  the  tlfth ;  but  do  >e  fast 
during  tbt  fourth  and  tiis  preparation  daj.  Nor  pray  y«  liko  tba 
liTpooriteSt  bat  a«  the  Lord  eommandtd  in  M«  fio&pA^  tiras  pta7:-^0nr 
father  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name,  thy  kingdom  (x>me,  thy 
will  be  done, as  in  heaven, so  on  earth;  give  us  tliis  day  our  daily  br«;iid, 
and  forj^ve  us  our  debt  fts  wc  also  forj^ivc  our  debtors,  and  bring  us  not 
into  tenipttttion,  hut  deliver  us  from  the  evil  [one] ,  for  thine  is  the  powet 
and  the  glory  for  ever.    Three  times  in  the  day  pray  ye  thnt.*' 

Then  follows  a  freeh  Jesoist  (Ehionitic)  paragraph,  begin- 
ning "  Now  coneeming  the  Eucharist,  thus  give  thanks/* 
Bat  the  words  *'  as  the  Lord  commanded  in  his  gospel 
are,  be  it  observed,  the  very  first  alliision  in  the  whole 
docmnent  to  either  the  Lord  or  the  GoepeL  In  the  first 
paragraph  we  had  a  quantity  of  the  matter  which  figures 
in  the  Seimon,  but  not  a  word  of  its  being  taken  from  the 
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Lord  or  "  the  gospel."  It  is  conceivable,  indeed,  tiiat  the 
eighth  chapter  may  be  wliolly  a  Jesuist  addition  ;  but  is  it 
not  immeasurably  more  likely  that  it  was  in  the  origmal 
Judaic  document,  and  that  only  the  phrase  *'  as  the  Lord 
commanded  in  his  gospel  **  is  interpolated? 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  even  the  six  earlier 
chapters  of  the  Teaehimi,  though  still  free  of  Jesuism,  do 
not  survive  in  their  earliest  form,  but  had  undergone  Judaic 
manipulation  before  reaching  Christiiiu  hands;  and  Christian 
maiiii'iilators  would  certainly  nut  hesitate  to  insert  a  phrase 
in  one  of  the  Judaic  chapters,  any  more  than  to  interpolate 
Jesuist  chapters.    Even  as  it  is,  the  Christian  patching 
shows  different  stages.   The  ninth  chapter  at  first  intro- 
duces only    Jesus  thy  servant/*  the  formula  of  the  early 
Ebionites,  so  that    the  Son  "  of  the  seventh  chapter  is  a 
later  Trinitarian  touch.  The  eleventh  chapter,  again,  whieh 
might  easily  have  followed  on  the  ninth,  has  no  mention 
of  Jesus ;  and  its  "  the  Lord  '*  may  be  purely  Judaic,  or 
may  more  proliably  be  a  Jesuist  interpolation,  for  ihe 
sentences  in  which  it  occurs  arc  extremely  luutological. 
The  name  of  Jesus  does  not  once  occur  after  the  tenth 
chapter,  thouf];h  "Christ"  and  "Christian"  do  in  the 
twelfth,  and  "the  gospel  of  our  Lord"  again  in  the 
fifteenth.    In  the  sixteenth  (the  last),  notably  enough,  in 
the  prediction  of  the  end  of  the  world,  occur  the  words : 
then  $hdU  oppear  the  wafid^ceirer  m  the  son  cf  God"  la 
this  Judaic  or  Christian  ?  Critically  speaking,  it  may  be 
either :  that  is,  it  may  have  been  first  penned  by  Jesuiata 
protesting  against  new  Messiahs  ;  or  it  may  have  been  part 
of  a  late   Jewish   edition  of   the   T caching  designed  to 
discredit  the  Jesuists,  and  may  have  been  copied  by 
Jesuists  either  wittingly  or  unwittingly.    The  fomer, 
however,  is  the  more  probable  solution. 
But  however  that  may  be,  the  Jewish  origin  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,"  as  of  the  rest  of  the  Sermon,  remains 
certain.  £ven  the  Sermon,  as  a  whole,  or  much  of  it,  may 
have  been  circulated  separately  by  the  Jewish  Twelve 
Apostles.   Paul  knows  nothing  of  it :  none  of  the  Epistle* 
writers  cites  any  part,  or  speaks  of  a  Lord's  Prayer.  Is  it 
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credible  that  Paul  would  have  eaid  nothing  of  the  Prayer 
if  it  was  eurrent  in  his  time  9  And  if  it  was  not,  where 
was  the  report  to  come  from  later  ?  Plainly  there  was  no 
report,  no  sermon,  no  extempore  composition  of  a  prayer, 
in  the  case.  The  prayer  was  an  officially  promulgated 
Jewibli  luniuila  ;  the  Sermon  was  a  documentary  conii)ila- 
tion,  never  preached  by  any  man  save  as  such.  And  it  no 
moie  came  from  Paurs  Jesus  than  it  did  from  Paul  hmis?elf. 
The  orthodox  scholar  makes  an  admission  which  of  itself 
makes  an  end  of  the  orthodox  doctrine : — 

"  The  earlieet  raferenoe  found  to  it  [the  Prayer]  as  k  litorgiciil  formula 

in  actual  use,  is  in  the  so-called  Apostolical  Constitutions,  which  give 
the  form  entire,  and  enjoin  its  stated  use  (vii.  44),  hwi  solely  bjr  bapltied 
perscms,  a  rule  which  was  afterwards  strictly  observed."  ^ 

The  "Apostolical  Constitutions"  helong  to  the  third  or 

fourth  century;  and,  as  the  American  editors  of  the 

Teach imj  admit,  is  '*  largely  indebted  to  the  Teaching."* 
The  chaui  oi  evidence  is  complete. 

I  8.  The  Wiunan  Tak*  n  in  Adidtciy, 

No  Gospel  teaching,  probahh%  has  better  served  to  create 
an  idea  of  Jesas  as  an  original  moral  teacher  (though  it 
does  not  really  warrant  sach  a  view)  than  the  story  of  his 
rebuke  of  those  who  were  about  to  stone  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery.  It  must  therefore  have  been  a  shock  to  many 
English  readers  to  find  that  in  the  Revised  Version  this 
story  is  given  up  as  being  absent  from  the  oldest  codices, 
and  clearly  an  interpolation.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
however,  tluit  sonu;  such  story  occurred  in  the  lost  "Gospel 
according  to  the  iieluews  and  it  is  arguable  that  it  may 
have  been  there  told  to  the  same  effect.  Is  this,  then,  to  he 
taken  as  biographical  *? 

That  such  a  teaching  should  have  been  given  by  a  Jewish 
moralist  is  perfectly  possible.  It  is  indeed  hard  to  conceive, 
despite  the  normal  one-sidedness  of  the  morals  of  sex,  that 

>  Art.  iH'foif  cited,  Hitchc(X'k  luid  Brown's  e<l.  (Niinmo),  p.  xlvi. 

•  Nichoibon,  The  Gmptl  According  to  the  llebretct^  pp.  52-58,  and  App,  F. 
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the  Jewish  middle  class  were  in  general  capable  of  the 
bmtal  iniquity  of  stoning  a  woman  taken  in  adultery,  while 
the  man  went  soot  free.  And  if  we  are  to  nnderstaad  **  the 

one  without  sin  among  you  **  as  meaning  ''the  one  innocent 
of  adultery,'*  we  are  presented  in  the  Gospel  story  with  the 
picture  of  a  p^roup  of  men,  all  themselves  adulterers,  rea4v 
to  stone  an  adulteress  to  death,  if  they  ^^  ^re  not  shamed  out 
of  their  purpose.  It  is  paying  no  great  compliment  to 
Jewish  ethics  in  the  first  century  to  grant  that  a  Jewish 
teacher  may  have  heen  capahle,  lilve  an  average  Greek  or 
Boman,  of  seeing  the  atrocity  of  such  a  code  as  this.^  And 
the  detail  of  the  teacher  stooping  down  and  writing  on  the 
ground  has  a  distinct  air  of  circumstantial  truth. 

If,  however,  the  story  existed  in  its  present  form  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  before  the  compilation  of  Matthew, 
how  came  it  that  the  latter  Gospel,  which  emlx>dies  so 
many  oi  the  otlier  fragments  of  the  lost  book,  entirely 
omitted  this  ?  Was  it  that  the  compiler  found  the  ethic 
too  high  for  him  ?  This  is  indeed  conceivable,  but  ouly 
on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  a  late  addition.  A  writer  who  gave  the  teaching 
"  Love  your  enemies/'  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and 
the  precept  Judge  not,  that  ye  he  not  judged/*  can  hardly 
have  blenched  before  the  teaching  that  sinful  men  ought 
not  to  stone  to  death  their  fellow-sinner,  man  or  woman. 
But  the  first  Gospel  chimes  with  the  Hebraic  in  giving  the 
teachinf^  of  forj:jiveness  **  until  seventy  times  seven  ;  and 
it  is  unintelligible  that  a  compil^M-  who  would  accept  that 
would  reject  the  storv  of  the  forgiven  woman.  Recognising 
the  former  teaching  to  V)e  a  late  addition,  we  are  still  left 
asking  why  the  story  of  the  forgiven  woman  is  not  also 
added.  Two  hypotheses  are  framable :  (a)  That  the  story 
as  it  stood  in  the  Hebrew  Crospel  had  not  the  moral  merit 
of  that  given  in  the  latter  MS8.  of  the  fourth  Gospel ;  or  (ft) 
that  the  story  was  late  in  the  Hebrew  Oot^tel,   Of  these, 

>  Mr.  Nicholson  writes  (p.  57,  iiofe)  that  "it  \n  not  likely  that  theThid  uy 
thought  of  really  stoning  thia  woman.  They  might  nol  put  to  death  witboot 
leave  from  (he  Hotnan  Oovfmor,  who  would  hwdljr  give  It  in  eoeh  OMts  w 

this." 
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the  second  alone  seems  on  reflection  to  be  tenable.  What- 
ever the  original  story  was,  the  lator  editors  of    Matthew  " 

would  hardly  have  set  it  aside  if  it  had  any  moral  signi- 
ficance whatever.  But  if  we  supposii  the  story  to  have 
been  added  to  the  Hebrew  Gospel  some  time  after  the  com- 
position of  th«  canonical  one,  the  whole  problem  is  solved. 

And  to  this  solution  there  can  be  no  critical  objection.^ 
The  earliest  first  li and  allusions  to  the  story  as  oocurriug 
in  the  TTobrew  Oospel  belong  to  the  fourth  century ;  and 
thoogh  £a8ebiu8  cites  Papias  as  having  so  mentioned  it, 
even  that  statement  wonld  dato  the  passage  no  earlier  than 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  when  an  early  recension 
of  Matthew  is  known  from  Papias'  own  evidence  to  have 
existed.  Thus,  then,  there  is  finally  no  evidence  that  the 
story  in  question  was  told  of  the  Gospel  Jesus  till  at  least 
a  century  after  the  date  given  for  his  death  ;  and  we  are 
forced  ])V  the  silence  of  the  ftrst  Gospel  to  suppose  that  it 
really  was  not.  But  it  does  not  even  follow  that  the  story 
existed  in  Papias*  time.  His  book,  mentioned  by  Eusebius, 
was  likely  to  be  interpolated  like  every  other  Christian 
writing  of  the  period:  indeed  more  likely  than  others, 
seeing  that  he  had  no  canonical  statos.  The  whole  story 
may  be  a  product,  then,  of  the  foorth  century ;  and  that  this 
was  the  case  is  made  at  least  possible  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
so  late  to  enter  a  canonical  Gospel. 

Even  if,  however,  we  credit  it  to  the  second  century,  it 
has  no  biographical  value.  It  may  ))e  true  of  any  teacher; 
and  it  presents  Jesus  as  teaching  with  authority  in  the 
temple — an  aspect  which,  by  the  admissiou  of  the  scliool 
even  of  Weiss,  does  not  l)elong  to  the  early  portions  of  the 
synoptics,  and  which  is  in  no  way  countenanced  by  the 
Epistles  of  Paul.  It  is  thus  part  of  the  Messianic  myth. 
When  all  is  said,  too,  it  does  but  represent  the  teacher  as 
passing  a  jiulgment  which,  by  Christian  consent,  mi^t 
have  been  passed  in  such  a  case  by  the  Roman  governor. 

1  It  b  notewoi-thy  ihal  thfi  first  fragment  (Nicholion,  pp.  9S-80)  o(  the 
H*.hrf  \v  Gospol  has  clear  mni  ks  of  a  Inter  stii^jf  of  prf>wth  tnan  we  f<ee  in  the 
canomcalH.  Jesus  iR  nia<le  to  narrato  in  hm  own  p^^rson,  and  we  have  the 
formula,  I  wUl  therefore  that  je  be  twelve  apoetles  for  a  testimonjto  IirMl.*' 
Whetlier  w«  pot  such  writing  mrlj  or  Utte,  it  is  blanklj  onhistoriMl. 
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It  is  part  of  the  effect  of  the  saeroaaoel  oonnotations  of  the 
whole  Gospel  story  to  make  lu  overrale  on  the  one  hud 
the  moral  origiiiality  of  ite  hetter  demente,  and  on  the 
other  ignore  the  fanltmesB  of  the  worse.  On  any  mv 
of  the  moral  importance  of  the  teaching,  however,  it  is 
doctrinal  myth  in  so  far  as  it  is  ascribed  to  Jesus  the 
Christ. 

§  9.  Onostic  and  L'ly^iic  Poi'Mes. 

If  in  the  posthmnoiifi  aocomtts  of  any  and^t  hialoneai 
personage  who  had  left  no  written  remains  we  found 
ascrihed  to  him  two  sets  of  teachings  so  different  as  those 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  certain  sets  of  sayings 

and  parables  ascribed  to  Jesus,  we  shouKl  without  hesita- 
tion ])rounouiice  the  tradition  false.    A  man's  teaching 
may  indeed  vary  with  years;   but  the  Go^i't  1  Jeiius  is 
represented  as  having  taught  at  the  most  for  two  years; 
the  general  tradition  (which  here  significantly  reverts  to 
a  mythological  basis)  patting  the  time  at  one  year.  It 
avaib  nothing,  then,  to  snggest  that  a  moral  teacher  of 
exceptional  power  passed  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  or 
one  or  two  years,  from  the  attitude  of  a  public  instructor, 
laying  down  principles  of  oniversal  application,  to  that 
of  a  commnnieator  of  occnlt  Imowledge.    The  contrast 
l)etween  the  *'  Cunie  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  "  and 
the  **  Ask  and  it  shall  \ye  given  you,"  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  sininter  nssin  ;uiee  to  the  disciples  that  the  mystery  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  given  imto  them  alone,  the 
l>eople  being  judicially  blinded — such  an  antithesis  of  tone 
and  feeling  represents,  not  any  one  teacher's  vacillations, 
but  the  countervailing  interpolations  of  totally  different 
schools  or  sectaries. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  how  certain  sectaries, 
conscious  of  the  general  hostility  of  Jewry  to  the  Jesnist  colt, 
should  retrospectiyely framefortheteacher  a  bitter  doctrineof 
exclusiveness.  **  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  Iht  myblLiicb 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to  them  it  is  not  given.  For 
whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even 
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that  which  he  hath.  Therefore  speak  1  to  them  iu  jmnihlca ; 
because  seeing:;  they  «ee  not,  and  hearmg  they  hear  not, 
neither  do  they  understand.   And  luito  iliem  is  fulfilled 

tie  prophecy  of  Isaiah  This  is  obviously  later 

doctrine  than  that  which  follows  in  the  context,  where, 
after  a  recital  of  certain  cryptic  parables  about  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  it  is  explained  that  without  a  parable  spake  he 
nothing  unto  them,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  hy  the  prophet,  rtayiug,  I  will  open  my  mouth 

iu  parables  A  teacher  who  speaks  invariably  in 

parables  either  in  order  to  fulfil  ii  prophecy  or  in  order  not 
to  be  understood,  is  a  doctrinal  myth. 

But  the  cryptic  parables  in  themselves,  apart  from 
glosses,  represent  no  real  teaching.  They  are  obscure,  and 
possess  no  moral  value  whatever.  Nor  are  they  conceivable 
as  popular  discourses.  Mystic  conceptions  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  under  various  analogies  could  but  mystify  the 
populace  to  no  puriK)se,  whether  the  preacher  meant  it  or 
not.  A  current  phrase  is  in  these  parables  used  in  a 
non-niiturni  sense,  stimdin^  only  for  the  later  mysticism  of 
a  sect  couHeiuus  of  posstssing  an  exclusive  salvation  ;  and 
the  interpolators  reck  nothing  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
stultifying  half  the  Gospel. 

Ail  the  while,  the  cancelling  of  any  one  of  the  antithetic 
teachings  counts  for  nothing  in  favour  of  the  other.  Given 
that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  myth  of  doctrine,  the 
cryptic  parables  do  not  thereby  become  more  credible  as 
historical  utterances.  They  stand  for  a  totally  different 
kind  of  factor  from  the  legendary  teaching  of  Jesus.  Given, 
again,  that  they  are  mythr^  of  doctrine,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  18  in  no  way  salved.  The  negative  arguments  in 
the  two  t  ;L^(  T  are  finally  independent  of  the  antithesis, 
though  the  antithesis  is  Utiy  to  be  made  a  premiss  in  the 
research. 

It  is  no  port  of  the  present  undertaking  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  ciyptio  parables.  But  it  is  bistoricMly 

1  Matt.  xiii.  11-14.    Cp.  Mark  iv.  11-12 ;  Luke  Tiii.  10. 
«  Matt.  siiL  S4-S6. 
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important  in  passing  to  take  note  that  here  in  the  Jiidauil» 
in  the  Goepel-making  period,  we  find  at  work  the  cimoDtIri 
spirit  of  GnoBtieismy  that  olaun  to  aa  ooonlt  and  soperior 
knowledge  whieh  Paul  denomieeB  or  ia  made  to  denoonoe 
on  the  GentOe  aide* 

§  10.  The  LaU  Ethical  ParabUs  in  Lake. 

A  ^ance  at  any  "Hanoony  of  the  Goapela*'^  which 
eihibitB8ynoptteaIlythedlatribation<^  the  vanoQa  elemente 
will  show  that  a  whole  seriefl  of  the  higher  ethical  teachinga 

occur  only  in  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke.  Tims  (1)  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Baiuaritaii,  (2)  the  htory  of  Mai  iha  and 
Mary,  (8)  the  ])arable  of  the  covetous  rich  man,  (4)  the 
doctrine  that  sutierers  are  not  special  sinners,  (5)  the  insis- 
tence that  it  18  riglit  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath,  (6)  the  incul- 
cation of  humility,  (7)  the  parable  of  the  angels*  joy  over 
one  saved  Banner,  (8)  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son — 
thesOi  as  well  as  certain  other  teachings  of  leaa  moral  or 
literuy  value  but  of  a  nmilar  individuality,  occur  in  thia 
gospel  alone.*  Sinoe,  then,  the  compiler  expreaalj 
profesfles  to  redact  previous  narratives,  we  are  faced  by 
this  dilemma:  Had  the  compiler  of  the  first  Gospel 
deliberately  rejected  the  teachings  nnder  notice,  though 
they  were  current  in  written  fuini,  or  are  they  additions 
made  to  the  third  Gospel  bume  time  after  its  coiii|)ilation  ? 

The  first  alternative  seems  out  of  the  question;  tht  re  in 
nothing  in  the  ethic  of  these  n;n  t  iitives  that  should  have 
repelled  the  first  editors  of Matthew."  What  is  more,  it 
is  unintelligible  that  the  editors  of  a  comparatively  lata 
period  should  not  have  added  these  narratives  if  they  were 
then  available  in  Luke.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
certain  other  narratives  of  good  ethical  quality  which  are 
found  both  in  Luke  and  Matthew  were  really  added  to  the 
first  Gospel  from  the  third,  and  not  vice  rfrm,  belonging 
avb  they  do  to  the  ethical  strain  of  the  better  pai'ts  of  Luke* 

^  E4f.,  that  of  tha  Bev.  J.  M.  Fuller,  published  by  the  S.r.C.K. 
■  lAlMX.  25-97, 8S-4a;  ziL  IS-Sl;  sifL        lir.         xt,  S-SS. 
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If  then  additions  could  thus  he  made  from  Lake  to 
Matthew,  there  is  a  double  presumption  that  the  ethical 
parables  peculiar  to  Luke  are  s[)eciaUy  hite.  It  Ih  with 
these  as  with  the  formula  about  the  Son  of  Man  com  in;;  not 
to  destroy  life,  but  to  save  it :  the  doctrine  is  inserted  long 
after  the  period  asaigaed  to  Jesus,  aad  its  ascription  to  him 
is  a  mytii.  The  source  is  still  proximately  Judaic;  but 
there  is  no  ground  lor  the  belief  that  it  originated  with  a 
teacher  answering  to  the  deseription  of  the  Gospel  Jesus, 
or  that  it  was  orally  delivered  at  all. 

To  persist  in  crediting  an  ideal  Jesus  with  such  utter* 
ances  because  they  have  a  more  oi  less  high  moral  quality 
is  to  persist  in  uncritical  methods,  and  in  a  conception  of 
ethical  evolution  which  is  discredited  by  comparative 
history.  There  is  positively  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Jews 
unknown  to  lame,  living  in  contact  with  other  cultures, 
were  capable  of  reaching  the  moderate  ethical  height  of 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  which  is  partly  prece- 
dented  in  Old  Testament  teaching.^  Such  teachings,  though 
the  best  in  the  Gospels,  seem  manrellous  only  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  Christian  tradition ;  there  is  nothing  in  them 
which  could  seem  wonderful  to  a  morally*educated  Greek, 
Roman,  Egyptian,  Chinaman,  or  Hindu  at  tlie  beginninfjj 
of  our  era.'^  The  contrast  they  ])resent  to  normal  jirut  Ucc 
is  only  that  which  always  suli^i^ts  between  the  hif^'her 
current  ideal  and  average  practice,  and  which  was  never 
more  flagrant  than  to-day, 

§11.  The  DUcounet  of  the  Fourth  Ooapel, 

Tlie  first  step  in  the  documentary  criticism  of  the  Gospel 
nanutive  as  a  whole  was  the  separation  of  the  fourth 
Gobpei  from  the  synoptics  as  being  essentially  alien  to 

*  i>eu(.  xxiii.  7 — aii  interpoliUioo.    Cp.  iho  book  of  lluth. 

*  The  Cambridge  MS.  Oodex  BeM  or  D.  inserts  in  Luke  after  verse  10, 
a  story  of  •Tc'^us  teliing  a  man  who  worked  on  the  Sabhath  that  if  he  knew 
what  he  did  he  was  biesaed,  bat  if  not,  cursed.  TroUop«  ( Qotpel  according 
to  St.  Luke,  Bowlandson's  ed.  1870.  p.  35)  notai  tlwl  **iome  era  inclined  to 
receive  tliis  as  auUienUc  on  account  of  its  fonn  and  oomlente.*'  And  why 
should  tbey  nol,  on  the  luaitl  arbitruy  prind^? 
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them  in  the  theology  of  its  preface  and  in  the  picture  it 
gives  of  a  mystical  teacher.  A  certain  poetic  strain  a. 
these  teachings  and  the  touches  of  refined  pathos  in  part- 
of  the  narrative  have  won  for  it  nil  the  special  likmg  of 
many  readers  of  literary  tastes,  who,  however,  have  more 
or  less  consciously  put  aside  the  less  attractive  features 
ol  the  concretely-wrangling  Jesus  and  fastened  on  the 
mystic  generalizations.  Such  minds  resist  methodical 
criticism  in  an  unteaehabie  spirit  of  self-assertion.  Thus 
the  late  Mr.  Arnold,  who  never  made  a  scientific  atudj 
of  any  part  of  the  subject,  settled  the  problem  ^}y  mere 
arrogant  disparagement  of  the  **  insight  *'  of  all  who  opposed 
his  convictions,  and  praise  of  the  **  snre  feeling  and  true 
insight**  of  thuse  who  agreed  with  him.  In  this  simple 
fashion,  without  a  word  of  relevant  argument.  Kwald  is 
exalted  over  Baur,  Strauss,  and  Kenan, ^  and  the  whole 
complex  critical  problem  is  simply  burked. 

One  ol  the  ways  in  which  Mr.  Arnold  ostensibly  satisfied 
himself  that  the  Johannine  discourses  must  be  genuine  was 
to  point  to  the  explanatory  comment  on  the  saying  of  Jesua 
in  the  passage  in  John  vii.  8&-d9,  and  to  insist  that  the 
teaching  is  "  great  and  free,'*  and  the  interpretation 
"narrow  and  mechanical";  the  teachings  of  Jesus  heing 
thus  shown  to  be  clearly  out  of  the  reach  "  of  the  writer 
of  the  Gospel.  This  is  pure  faUacy.  Mr.  Arnold  does  not 
seem  ever  to  have  realised  the  conditions  under  whicli  the 
Gospels  were  compiled  and  preserved.  The  inadequate  ** 
comment  is,  in  all  probability,  a  late  interpolation;  and 
the  original  saying  may  perfectly  well  have  been  the 
invention  of  the  first  writer  of  the  Gospel,  or  even  of  a 
later  editor. 

Taking  by  itself  the  saying  under  notice,  we  have  an 

illustrulion  of  the  complete  arbitrariness  of  Mr.  Arnold's 

critical  procedure.  The  Gospel  tells  that  "  Jesus  stood 
and  cried,  saying,  If  any  man  thirst,  let  hini  come  unto 
me  and  drink.  He  that  believeth  on  me  as  the  scripture 
hath  said,  out  oi  his  belly  shall  fiow  fountains  of  Uviug 

i  Literature  and  Dogmas  oh.  vi.  ft  4. 
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water."  It  is  extremely  instmctive  to  realiBe  that  a  mind 
like  Mr.  Arnold's,  claiming  to  vork  with  a  delicate  taot  and 
the  insight  of  a  ripe  literary  experience,  should  see  in  such 
a  deliverance  "sweet  reasonahleness "  and  intellectaal 

greatness.  The  meaninj^less  vaunt,  the  grotesque  phraseo- 
lof:^y,  the  monil  umptiiieHs  of  the  allocution— all  are  trans- 
lijjnred  hy  the  traditionary  prepossession,  even  as  every 
BeuteJice  in  the  Koran  in  transli*^'ur«(l  for  the  devout 
Moslem.  Professing'  to  apply  the  tetit  of  cultivated  intel- 
ligence, oi  the  literary  "  spirifc,  the  critic  turns  his  back 
on  that  spirit,  and  fanaticises.  Had  any  teacher  of  an 
alien  cult  been  represented  as  thus  preposteronsly  crying 
aloud  in  the  market-place,  Mr.  Arnold  would,  like  any  other 
educated  man,  have  seen  that  the  story,  as  such,  was  a 
myth,  and  the  pretended  utterance  a  concoction  of  a 
narrow  and  barren  fanaticism.  It  was  the  moral  and 
intellectual  nullity  of  such  utterances  that  led  such  a 
writer  as  Mill,  convinced  of  the  ahnornuility  of  the  ethics 
of  the  synoptics,  to  ])rotest  tliat  "  the  East  was  fnll  of 
men  who  fonld  lia\e  stolen  any  (juantity  of  thib  poor 
stuff,  as  the  niuUitmlinous  Oriental  sects  of  Gnostic!^  after- 
waids  did  ^  and  such  a  writer  as  Menan  to  defy  whoever 
would  to  compose  a  credible  life  of  Jesus,  making  use  of 
the  Johannine  discourses — '*ceff  tlinrom's  raid*  et  gauchn^ 
dont  U  ton  egt  n  iourent  faux  et  inegal,'*^ 

Such  deliverances  may  serve  to  countervail  the  mere 
dogmatism  with  which  Arnold  pushed  his  favourite  views. 
But  the  decisive  critical  method  is  represented  by  neither 
of  the  judgments  cited,  valid  as  both  are  in  themselves. 
The  question  is  not  whether  the  discourses  peculiar 
to  the  I'ourth  Gospel  have  any  value,  but  whether  they  are 
{(1)  at  all  con;^auouR  with  any  of  the  discourses  in  the 
synopticb,  '»r  ilf)  wiietiier  they  are  eoiuH'ivably  oral 
teachings  ul  all.  On  the  first  head,  hundreds  of  students 
have  reluctantly  answered  in  the  negative.  I  say  reluc- 
tantly, for  it  is  from  believers  in  the  hiatorio  actuality  of 

1  Thr, ,  K-^atf^  on  Rcliftftnr,  p.  251. 

*  Vte  (tc  Jem*,  Introd.  td.  ide.  p.  ixxvii, 
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the  Gospel  Jesus/'  and  usually  from  admirers  of  his 
supposed  teaching,  that  the  admissions  have  primarily 
come.  It  was  in  order  to  save  what  seemed  a  sound 
foundation  'that  they  withdrew  from  what  they  felt  to  be 
unsound,  because  heterogeneous.  If  the  kind  of  personality 
broadly  presented  in  the  synoptics  were  real,  that  presented 
in  the  fourth  Gospel,  they  felt,  was  wholly  unreal.  The 
last  arguable  plea  for  it  w  as  that  John  might  be  capable  of 
retaining  large  portions  of  the  Jesuine  utterance  which  were 
lost  by  the  other  disciples  tor  sheer  lack  of  perception.  On 
that  view,  the  marvellous  teacher  spent  himself  in  many 
elaborate  discourses  to  twelve  men,  of  whom  only  oue 
understood  him,  or  even  cared  to  preserve  his  words — a 
conception  which  stultifies  the  cause  on  behalf  of  which  it 
is  framed.  And  Mr.  Arnold  stultifies  even  this  plea  by 
contending  that  the  writer  of  the  fourth  Gospel  was  clearly 
incapable  of  appreciating  most  of  the  discourse  he  repro- 
duced. Either  way,  the  defence  collapses  in  incoherence. 
No  reasonable  and  scrupulous  critic  who  holds  by  *'  the  ** 
synoptic  Jesus,  or  any  aspect  thereof,  can  critically  hold 
also  by  the  Johaniiine.* 

While,  however,  critics  who  see  solid  *^round  in  the 
synoptics  must  discard  the  mystifying  and  mysticising 
Jesus  of  John,  those  of  us  wlio  roco^^nise  that  the  synoptics 
are  but  a  congeries  of  myths  of  action  and  myths  of 
doctrine  are  not  thereby  entitled  to  decide  that  the  Jesus  of 
John  is  a  further  congeries  of  myths.  There  is  always  the 
abstract  possibility  that  a  real  Jesus  may  have  arisen  inde* 
pendently  of  the  line  of  tradition  which  evolved  the 
synoptics.  The  identification  of  a  later  real  Jesus  with 
the  established  mythic  figure  nii;^bt  occur  later  still.  The 
Johauniue  Jesus  might  be  Paul's  "  another  Jesus  whom  we 


'  Dr.  Gftidner  !  F.  rplnratlo  Ki  tmpeVn  a,  p.  1(13),  admitting  the  wide  difference 
between  the  synoptics  and  tiie  fourtli  Gospel,  su«,'gests  that  John  had  made 
the  difference  by  his  way  of  reproducing  the  speeches !  As  if  any  mere  hixity 
of  reporting  could  affect  the  general  significance  of  such  formulas  aa  '*  I  ara 
the  trnp  vine,"  **  I  and  the  Fathor  nre  onp."  So  Mi  .  J.  K.  C;u}>otit»  r  >  Fir.^r 
I  hiet  ijoitpeh<,  p.  55)  makes  the  comproini.se  tiiat  the  Johannine  discourses 
are  ''interpretations'*  of  the  Jesttine  teaching*  For  all  this  there  is  ao 
judicial  justification  whatever. 
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have  not  preached."  But  lliat  hy})otl)e8is  must  be  properly 
tested  like  another ;  and  when  the  proper  tests  are  applied 
it  vanishes. 

Let  all  the  myths  of  action,  some  of  which  we  have 
examined,  be  stripped  away  from  the  fourth  Gospel ;  let  it 
be  disencumbered  alike  of  its  special  miracles  and  of  the 
mythic  narrative  which  it  shares  with  the  synoptics,  and 
we  are  left  merely  with  palpable  myths  of  doctrine.  Its 
pruaml)le — probably  secondary,  and  visibly  interpolated  in 
its  second  sentence^ — stands  for  a  new  movement  of 
doctrinal  myth  :  and  from  the  outset  we  have  a  new  pre- 
sentment of  a  tictitious  MeRsiah,  who  claims  (iii.  13)  to 
have  descended  out  of  heaven."  Instead  of  a  teacher 
who  delivers  a  discourse  of  collected  maxims,  as  in  Matthew, 
or  one  who  conveys  sane  ethical  ideas  in  parables,  as  in 
parts  of  Luke,  we  have  one  who  trades  in  mysticity.  A 
would-be  disciple,  told  by  him  that  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  one  must  be  bom  again,"  answers  like  a  good 
catechumen  with  a  question  as  to  how  a  man  can  re-enter 
his  mother's  womb ;  and  the  teacher  answers  with  a  formula 
about  being  "  born  of  water  an<l  the  Spirit."  A  modern 
in(jiiiror  can  btill  attirm  that  "  some  of  the  sayings  of  the 
discourse  [to  Kicodenms]  are  so  profound  that  we  cannot 
easily  believe  them  to  come  from  any  but  Jesus  — the  old 
petiti(t  pmicijni,  with  even  less  than  the  old  excuse.  It  is 
enough  to  answer  that,  even  as  forgotten  men  could  frame 
the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  and  the  precept  of  non- 
resistance,  so  many  forgotten  men  were  capable  of  formulas 
about  being  bom  of  water  and  the  Spint,  about  salvation 

1  Even  the  tirsjt  sentence  prohftbly  rnn  nrij^inally  thii^:  "In  the  !)«*i?inning 
was  the  Logos,  and  the  Logos  wtiH  next  to  Uud."  (Tiiat  r/[>o>  not  properly 
rendered  by  "  with  "  is  recognized  by  Dr.  Palcy ,  who  translates  it "  in  relation 
to."  Compare  the  note  of  "  A  Layman  "  in  the  translation  published  by 
riclterint.'.  1H40.  "  NVxt  to"  h  the  probable  orij^ina!  hphsc.)  Thp  phrase 
**and  thtj  wmd  vvii.^  Gixi "  hji*  cwiy  appearance  ot  an  tuldiliun  lacHut  to  save 
the  principle  of  the  Son*8  equality :  had  the  first  writer  meant  to  aflirm  as 
inucn,  he  would  not  have  written  the  second  clause,  which  is  entirely  incon 
gruoua  with  the  third.  But  the  further  phrase,  the  mme  wan  in  the 
beginning  Tr/ju>  rbv  Otov"  is  again  an  attempt  to  restore  the  Logos  to  a 
subordinate  position.    Certainly  the  passage  has  been  lampend  with. 

*  0r.  Cburdner,  Exphmtio  Evanffeika,  p.  168. 
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by  an  only  begotten  Sod,  aboat  salvation  by  eating  a  God*fi 
flesh  and  blood,  and  aboat  damnation  lor  non-belief. 

8ueh  doctrines — ^with  the  possible  exception  of  the  last, 
which  suggests  a  Judaic  origin,  though  it  is  a  natural 

sequence  to  the  formula  of  salvation — were  part  of  the 
stock-iii-tra  le  of  current  paganism.  All  liaptisings  sUHtd 
for  the  In^gmning  of  a  new  life.  The  initiatf  of  ilie 
taurobolium  or  cnifhoUtiin  in  the  Mithraic  and  other  sjHtemH 
was  in  (etcnimu  irnatun^  hy  the  hlood  of  the  slain  lamb  or 
bull,  of  which  the  literal  drenching  was  to  wash  away  bis 
sins.  The  eating  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  God  was  the 
standing  mystery  not  only  of  the  Dionysiak  cult,  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  the  typical  theophagous  colts  of  all  antiquity. 
The  sacrificed  only-l)e<;otten  son  is  an  element  in  old 
Semitic  myth,^  of  which  the  story  of  Abraham  and  Isaac 
is  an  Evemerized  survival.  And  the  ahstract  discourses  of 
the  fourth  (lospel  are  as  certainly  myths  of  doctrine,  put 
in  the  (iod  s  mouth,  as  thebe  inculcations  of  dogma  and 
ritual  practice. 

Let  us  attempt  for  a  moment,  on  the  plane  of  rational 
judgment,  to  imagine  a  teacher  delivering  the  typical 
discourses  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  we  are  once  for  all 
repelled  by  their  blank  incredibility.  **  My  Father  worketfa 
even  nntil  now,  and  I  work";  ''The  Son  can  do  nothing  of 
himself,  but  what  he  saeth  the  Father  do;  for  what 
things  soever  he  doeth,  these  the  Son  also  doeth  in  like 
manner";  "  Fur  neitlier  doth  the  Father  judge  any  man, 
hut  he  hath  given  all  judgment  unto  the  Son  ";  "  I  can  of 
myself  do  nothing:  as  I  hear  I  judge:  and  ray  judgment 
is  rigliteous";  "I  am  the  living  hread  which  came  down 
out  of  heaven  ";  Except  ye  l)eUeve  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall 
die  in  your  sins'*;  "  When  I  am  iii  the  world,  I  am  the 
light  of  the  world*';  ''All  that  came  before  me  are  thieves 
and  robbers  ";  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one  **;    I  am  the 

J  See  the  inscription  in  Orelli,  No.  2352.  Cp.  Nob,  189y,  ItKM),  2130,  2199, 
2322,  2320,  2330,  2331,  2351,  2358,  2361 ;  also  thut  in  Boeckh,  601S,  I.r. 
See  also  Dittcnliei  ^ci ,  Inner.  Atticnr  (rtntis  lUmaiue,  Nos.  172,  173. 

*  See  thf  extracts  from  Saiichoniathon  in  Eusebius, /'i<r/^.  Erang^  i.  6,  10; 
tr.  in  Corif«  AneUnt  FraffmeuUt  ed.  Hodges,  pp.  IG,  22. 
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true  vine,  ftnd  my  Father  is  the  husbandman  " — such  are 
the  formulas  set  forth  hy  creed-makers  as  the  spoken  words 
of  a  teacher,  persiiadinfr  liumaii  beinpfs.  Wlisit  historically- 
trained  student,  fiiidiii[j:  tlieui  in  any  cult  in  which  he  had 
not  been  bred,  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  class  them 
with  the  pretended  sayings  of  Krishna  in  the  Bhagavat 
Gita?  Such  sanngs  may  or  may  not  have  been  framed 
for  dramatic  delivery  by  the  God  in  a  mjsterj-play :  they 
certainly  were  never  delivered  by  a  teacher  in  good  faith  to 
his  disciples. 

Discourses  which  were  hopelessly  intractable  even  to 
the  facile  undertaking  of  Benan,  making  a  new  pseudo- 
scientific  myth  out  of  the  debris  of  the  Gospel  agrrref]jate, 
must  be  recot^iiized  as  unmitigated  myth  by  any  criticism 
tliat  rises  above  the  wilful  assertion  of  an  inherited  pre- 
judice. The  fourth  Gospel  is  Imt  a  fresh  Hellenistic 
adaptation  of  the  Jewish  "Messianic  myth,  embodyin*,' 
the  Greek  and  Mazdean  idea  of  the  Logos,^  making  the 
God  work  the  standing  Dionysiak  miracle,  and  compete 
with  Mithra,  **  the  light  of  the  world/*  and  with  Dionysos, 

the  vine  making  him  call  himself  one  with  the  God* 
Father,  and  offer  his  body  and  blood  as  the  mystic  saving 
sacrifice,  common  to  half  the  cults  of  the  period ;  and  giving 
a  new  help  to  the  doubted  doctrine  of  immortality  by  the 
fresh  fable  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  Whether  it  be 
**  truly  "  Gnostic  or  not,  it  stands  for  the  fresh  process  of 
abstract  myth-making]:  of  which  (inosticism  is  the  j^eneral 
name.  It  matters  little  to  what  date  we  assign  its  com- 
position. The  question  of  the  nature  of  the  Gospel 
MJtrratives  is  now  seen  finally  to  lie  outside  the  question 
of  the  dates  at  which  they  first  entered  into  circulation 
as  documents.  Be  they  as  early  as  orthodoxy  would  claim, 
or  as  late  as  scholarly  scepticism  would  argue,  they  are  a 

)  M.  Nieoliw  denied  (Det  Doctrine*  reliffieuMe*  de»  Juif*,  eh.  U.  |  2)  that  the 

Jewish  doctrine  deiivod  from  the  others;  but  his  whnlr  arpiimpnt  that  it 
diiTeni  from  them  in  it»  application.  This  would  oalv  throw  back  the 
presumptive  origination  to  the  Babylonian  svKtem,  from  wnioh  tiie  Musdeftn 
and  Egypi  M  systems  alike  borrowed.  But  the  fact  that  for  Philo  the  T.ogos 
U.  like  Mithra,  "Ihe  Mediator"  rid.  p.  181)  soggeete  a  direct  Mazdean 
induenoe. 
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baseless  fabric  of  myths  of  action  and  myths  of  doctrine, 
leaving  on  scientitic  analysib  "  not  a  wrack  behind,"  save 
the  speecliless  crucilied  Messiah  of  Paul's  propaganda, 
dubiously  identifiable  with  the  remote  Jesus  Bon  Pandira 
of  the  Talmud,  who  died  for  some  forgotten  heresy  a 
handred  years  "  before  Christ," 

EPILOGUE. 

It  will  doubtless  be  charged  upon  the  foregoing  argument, 
as  it  has  been  upon  every  other  process  which  discredits 

traditional  beHefs,  that  it  is  "  negative."  that  it  *'  destroys 
without  building  up."  But  if  the  main  positions  be  really 
valid,  the  charge  is  even  more  than  usually  false.  I  say 
nioie  than  usually,  because  it  is  nearly  always  false.  It 
is  psychologically  impossible  to  destroy  a  religious  belief, 
commonly  so  called,  without  putting  in  its  place  other 
beliefs :  for  it  is  only  through  the  establishment  of  certain 
affirmations  that  a  contrary  affirmation,  previously  relied 
on»  can  be  shaken.  To  prove  that  the  world  was  not  made 
in  six  days,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  it  grew  in  another 
fashion.  For  the  single  false  and  ignorant  belief  there  ia 
thus  given  a  complex  of  real  knowled^je,  correcting  and 
reacting  on  one's  whole  conception  of  tlie  universe.  It  niay 
indeed  be  possilde  to  set  up  a  inetapliyMC  of  negation  that 
paralyzes  all  conviction  :  but  that  procedure,  in  modem 
times  at  least,  has  nearly  always  been  that  of  men  pro- 
fessedly l)ent  on  re-establishing  the  belief  in  a  God  on  the 
ruins  of  belief  in  what  formerlj^  passed  for  **  reality."  No 
more  strictly  negative  and  destructive  work  has  ever  been 
done  than  by  religionists  of  the  school  and  type  of  Berkeley  • 
And  students  have  been  known  to  declare  that  the  latest 
development  of  the  theistic  argument,  the  Gospel  of the 
will  to  believe/*  has  destroyed  in  them  the  very  faculty  of 
conviction. 

If  our  analysis  of  the  Gospels  as  a  congeries  of  myths  be 
broadly  accurate,  there  has  been  set  up  not  nitiely  a  set  of 
more  or  less  sound  and  tested  propositions  in  place  of  an 
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aggregate  of  delasion,  not  merely  a  certain  body  of  historic 
truth  in  place  of  much  primitive  error,  but  a  sustaining  and 
"constructive"  conception  of  human  history  in  place  of 

one  profoundly  destructive  and  dispiriting.  The  champions 
of  the  traditional  view  of  the  (  iospels  are  the  truly  negative 
teachers:  they  nu-^ist  to  the  last  that  the  i-ecords  represent 
either  a  supernatural  or  a  supernormal  exhihition  of  moral 
greatness ;  that  it  needed  either  a  God  or  a  man  beyond  all 
compare  to  give  forth  sach  teachings ;  they  imply  that  only 
by  such  moral  cataclysms  has  humanity  ever  been  bettered ; 
and  they  further  imply  that  there  is  either  no  chance  or 
little  chance  of  comparable  betterment  in  the  future.  It 
IB  such  teaching  as  this  that  peculiarly  deserves  to  be 
branded  as  pemicionsly  negative,  in  that  it  negates  the 
moral  faculty  of  all  mankind.  To  apply  the  phraseology 
of  tlie  Christians  of  past  time,  it  is  a  Ijlasphemy  against 
"Man.  It  hfts  cast  a  glamour  of  mvstery  round  some  ancient 
])orti()ns  of  men's  liarKiicraft,  and  has  so  taught  later  men 
to  despair  of  their  own  powers.  If  our  '*  negation "  be 
justy  it  establishes  the  momentous  affirmation  that  as  Man 
is  the  maker  of  all  Gods,  so  is  he  the  maker  of  all  Christs. 

The  Christian  cult  is  literally  the  work  of  many  genera- 
tions ;  and  though  it  may  be  arguable  that  certain  men,  as 
Paul,  were  specially  active  in  promoting  the  mere  external 
acceptance  of  it,  it  is  here  maintained  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  ascribing  any  of  its  special  doctrines,  any 
section  of  its  Gospels,  to  any  man  whose  name  has  been 
preserved.  Alike  the  best  and  the  worst  are  the  work  of 
men  who  elude  our  senrch  ;  and  both  ahkt^  are  clearly 
within  the  power  of  many  nameless  men  of  the  ancient 
civilizations. 

To  say  this,  however,  is  to  say  that  the  best,  on  its 
merits,  is  no  such  prodigy  of  wisdom  or  insight  as  has 
been  so  commonly  asserted.  During  the  Dark  Ages, 
indeed,  the  Christian  world  seems  to  present  a  relative 
paralysis  of  thinking,  due  largely  to  the  very  acceptance 
of  the  Gospels  as  a  superhuman  product ;  such  acceptance, 
however,  being  priiuaiily  an  outcome  of  the  decay  of  the 
intellectual  life  which  followed  on  a  universal  despotism. 
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13ut  though  the  ago  of  gospel-making  was  followtMl  Ijv  a 
worse,  the  Gospels  are  not  thorohy  vindicated  as  a  great 
moral  code.  Had  they  been  the  mora)  marvel  they  nre 
Haid  to  be,  they  should  have  prevented  the  decay  which  fell 
upoa  a  world  enlightened  by  them.  In  plain  truth,  they 
are  absolutely  devoid  o!  the  species  of  light  which  alone 
ooold  have  arrested  that  decay.  Of  political  science  they 
show  no  trace ;  they  implicitly  endorse  slavery,^  as  does 
Paul  and  their  doctrines  of  a  speedy  end  of  the  world, 
and  of  salvation  by  blind  foith,  were  the  virtual  frustration 
of  all  the  better  precepts  they  contained.  If  the  scrupnlous 
Stoicism  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  gravely  bent  on  his  pul)lic 
duty,  could  not  arrest  Bomau  dissolutiou,  much  less  could 
the  Gospel b  do  so. 

What  is  more,  the  wilder  myth-mongering  which 
followed  on  the  gospel-makiiig  period  is  the  due  sequence 
of  the  myth-mongering  of  the  Gospels  themselves* 
Antiquity  had  slowly  risen  from  a  universal  mythopoie&is 
to  a  measure  of  rationalism;  but  the  Gospels,  which 
contain  some  of  the  moral  fruits  of  the  higher  thought 
of  Paganism  as  well  as  of  Judaism,  preserve  absolutely 
nothing  of  Pagan  rationalism  in  the  sphere  of  belief. 
Thus,  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  new  world  o[  scini- 
barbarism,  they  put  no  check  on  m}i;hopoie8is,  but  r^iiUt-r 
sanctioned  every  species  of  monstrous  fiction.  As  we  have 
seen  above,  the  post-evangelical  Christians  multiplied  their 
myths  on  Pagan  lines  step  for  step  with  the  building  ol 
their  Church.  The  Descent  into  Hades,*  the  Seven 
Martyrs,^  the  Trinity,  the  giant  Christopher  bearing  the 
Christ-Child,^  the  Assumption  of  Mary,  the  Immaeulale 
Conception  of  Mary  by  her  mother  Anna,  these  are  all  as 
sequent  from  pagan  practice  as  the  myths  of  the  Gospels,  aa 
the  machinery  of  the  priesthood.   Lactantius*  makes  Jesus 

>  Luke  xvii.  7-10:  where  "servant"  >ilvoukl  read  "slave,"  as  in  the  Cltook. 

^  1  Cur.  vii.  21,  where  the  words  ineiiningletibly  rendered  "oae  it  rnthor  *• 
Mrtftinlj  mean  "  remain  a  slave." 

"  Ahove,  Christ  timJ  h'>ish)i(i,  ^  xvi.  *  Id.  §  xv. 

^  Above,  Vhri»t  and  Kritihna,  g  xiii.  To  the  pagan  types  there  cited  should 
be  added  Orion,  giant  and  ehild-bMnr.  Soft  K.  O.  MilUer,  Inhnod,  tv 
Mytholoiiy,  Eng.  trans.  App.  pp.  886-9. 

•  Uiv,  Intt,  i?.  7. 
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"  twice-born,"  like  Dionysos ;  the  Pope  wears  a  mitre,  like 
Dionysos,^  in  whose  priest's  chair  he  sits,  and  like  Mithra ; 

even  as  the  gospel-makers  assimilated  Peter  to  Mithra  and 
to  Janus.  The  machmery  of  the  Apuc  tlypse  is  simply  a 
manipulation  of  the  8}tii}>o1s  of  the  ancient  astronomy,  as 
figured  in  its  celestial  sphere.-^  In  the  Acts  of  the  Ajiohiles, 
again,  the  Samaritan  God  Senuf  MtujaH^  Great  fcJem  or  bemo, 
becomes  Binion  IMa^^ns,  an  opponent  of  Paul.^  The  same 
hmnan  faculty  for  fallacy  and  fraud  works  in  and  after  as 
before  the  framing  of  the  Gospels. 

It  is  the  easier  to  understand  it  all  when  we  realize  how 
the  same  imaginative  impulse  works  in  the  quasi-scientifiie 
historiography  of  our  own  time.  We  have  seen  an  acute 
analyst  of  the  mythopceic  faculty  framing  myths  of 
clliiiology  aii(]  sociology.'*  In  the  si)ecia]  sphere  of  Gospel 
orip^ins,  again,  we  have  lienan  dealing  with  his  material 
vei'v  nmcli  as  an  ancient  mythographer  would ,  hardly 
disguising  his  consciousness  that  he  is  building  w  itli  fables.*^ 
A  man  of  letters  not  given  to  meticulous  criticism  has  pro- 
nounced his  method  **  sheer  lunacy.  You  can  see  him 
take  up  the  block  which  he  had  just  rejected  and  make  of  it 
the  comer-stone ;  a  maddening  way  to  deal  with  authorities ; 
and  the  result  so  little  like  history  that  one  almost  blames 
oneself  for  wasting  time.  But  the  time  is  not  wasted,  the 
conspectus  is  always  good,  and  the  blur  that  remains  on  the 
mind  is  probably  just  enough."^  It  is  true  tliat  the  time  is 
not  wasted :  on  stepping-stones  of  Renan  we  may  rise  to 
truer  things:  but  closer  students  can  hardly  rt-t  content 
with  the  "  blur."  Dr.  Weiss,  like  Dr.  Pusey,  has  pro- 
nounced Beuan's  work  a  romance  ;^  and  such  it  really  is. 
But  Dr.  Weiss,  who  after  all  his  labours  over  the  texts 
constructs  a  Life  of  Christ  in  which  nearly  every  myth  is 

*  DicKlorus  iv.  4. 

*  bee  thiii  very  clearly  shown  by  Dupuis  in  his  larger  and  smaller  treatises. 

*  8ee  Sational  Reformer^  Jan.  99Ui  and  Feb.  flth,  1898.   The  theorem  of 

JlHur  and  his  ttchool  (Baur,  Chi  if^tcufhiim,  pp.  TD-H.'S;  Paulu»,  p,  8.5,  etc. 
Volkmar,  IHe  Ileluiiou  Jem,  p.  2Sl,ff.,  Zeller,  On  the  Oritjiu  and  Coittenta  of 
the  .U  tit,  Eng.  ti".  i.  250,  flf.)  is  not  ghakcn  by  the  orthwlox  answers. 

*  Al)<'\e.  pp.  SS-84.  •  Viede  Jfgum^  pr^f.  od.  15e,  p.  xvl. 
"  H.  T..  Stevenson,  VnUimit  Lftten^  under  d*te  May  20th,  1898. 

»  Life  v/  ChrUt,  Eng.  tr.  i.  205. 
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rehabilitated  as  biography  to  the  general  satisfaction  of 
ecelesiasties,  has  only  produced  a  German  romance  in 
place  of  a  French  one.   If  we  must  have  romances,  maiiv 

of  us  would  prefer  the  French  to  the  German  variety. 

As  against  the  always  popular  process  of  romaiuo- 
makiii^,  an  attempt  has  here  been  made  to  reach  a 
conception  of  true  causation  hy  tlie  methodb  of  hcit-m-e. 
It  will  recomnieud  itself  only  to  the  relatively  small  class 
with  a  strong  concern  for  truth  as  such  ;  and  the  ingenuity 
which  has  been  spent  on  proving  the  *'  reality "  of  con- 
fessedly Iktitious  characters  will  not  here  find  itself  pro- 
pitiated. What  passes  for  a  worship  of  ideals  is  too  often  a 
mere  dogmatism  which  refuses  to  recast  the  ideals  of  the 
past,  and  is  psychologically  on  a  par  with  the  worship  ol 
idols.  Let  anyone  dispassionately  seek  to  realize  for  himself 
the  conditions  uf  mind  under  which  savages  make  fetishes, 
and  civilized  men  adore  inuiges,  and  he  will  find  that  it 
consists  llrst  in  a  certain  process  of  either  wilful  or  lawless 
imagination,  and  secondarily  in  the  contented  pursuance  of 
a  psychic  habit  thus  set  up.  Exactly  so,  on  a  different  plane 
of  culture,  do  men  persist  in  framing  or  retaining  nolious 
of  personalities  which  they  call  "ideals,"  refusing  to  ask 
with  open  minds  whether  the  given  ideal  satisfies  the  full- 
grown  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  determining  to  "  make 
believe**  that  it  does,  and  to  disparage  those  who  disparage 
it.  This  ideal/*  in  short,  is  just  an  idol,  which  must  be 
transfigured  by  the  emotions  to  make  it  pass  muster  with 
the  judgment. 

TIow  religious  minds  dife]H)se  of  the  diihculties  created  for 
tliem  l>v  veridical  methods  is  well  seen  in  Brownim^' - 
"  Epilogue,"  where,  after  making  David  voice  the  creed  oi 
Israel,  and  Benan  in  strangely  UD-Renanes(|ue  phrase 
express  some  untranslatable  despondency  of  doubt,  the 
poet  proceeds  to  declare  with  similar  obscurity  his  owu 
pantheism,  according  to  which 

Thai  one  Face,  far  from  vaniah,  nther  grows. 

Or  decompoees  but  to  leoompoee. 

Become  my  mkiverae  that  feeis  and  knows  1" 

If  that  were  said  in  llie  good  faith  of  prose,  it  might 
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stuiiJ  for  a  practically  true  solution  :  the  iiiylhic  Jesus 
boiii;^  indeed  but  one  of  a  thonsand  phantoms  foraied  from 
the  breath  of  universal  humanity.  But  iho  practical  fact 
if?  that  in  such  hands  the  dream -face  only  too  literally 

decomposes  but  to  recompose  the  poet's  pantheism  is 
but  a  figure  of  speech,  which  does  not  represent  his  normal 
thought;  and  readers  for  whom,  as  for  him,  tnith  is  that 
which  yon  like  to  trow,  simply  reinstate  the  myth  and  call  it 
Master.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  Christendom  had  its  cireom- 
stantial  descriptions  of  the  "Faoe,'*'  all  of  them  as 
authentic  as  any  portrait  of  Apollo  or  of  Peter  and  Paul. 
In  all  8ta;4es  alike  we  have  the  same  pretension,  the  pre- 
tension lo  iuipose  fantasy  on  maiikind  as  fact;  and  the 
final  Mythology  will  have  to  reckon  with  Browning  and 
Nicepliorus  Callisti,  Kenim  and  Weiss,  as  bo  many  manipu- 
lators of  traditionary  error  to  various  ends,  sBsthetio,  poetic, 
and  eccleBiasticai. 

Let  it  be  added  that  every  proved  failure,  in  the  process 
of  criticism,  to  conceive  the  evidence  aright,  comes  under 
the  same  category.  Mistaken  theories  of  myth,  we  say, 
are  bat  myths  with  a  difference ;  and  such  mistakes  may 
well  have  been  made  here.  Such  mistakes,  however,  are 
properly  to  be  graded  in  terms  of  the  degree  in  which  they 
stand  for  belatedness  of  method,  for  failure  to  live  up  to  the 
general  lifijht  of  their  age.  By  such  tests,  then,  let  the  fore- 
going^' roasonin{^'  l)e  tried.  That  it  is  on  the  whole  loyal  to 
the  light  rraehed  hy  prior  research  is  as  much  as  any  self- 
critical  invebtigator  will  care  to  claim  for  his  undertaking. 


'  bee  tht.'  IU  i  hcr<  hi'<  nistoriijiii'n  Mir  la  per§pnit€dt  J€tui-Ckri$tt  Jtu  tUk 
Ancien  Bibliothecttire,  Dijun,         pp.  11-2^. 
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faith  Mr.  Robertson  is  a  skilltil  controirer8iafist.**^JIS»fi«ay 
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102  pp.,  boards,  is.,  by  post  is.  3d.  Contents  :—'ihe  Ri^^htand  Duly 
of  Reason— The  E  fie  it  of  Science  on  Religion— Ratioosl  Analysis  Of 
the  Old  Faith— Authority  an  Tmpossible Basis — ^Morality as  a CoOttOCt- 

ing  Link — A  New  and  a  Firmer  Faith. 

"  One  notices  with  pleasure  the  general  restraint  and  fairness 
which  characterise  Mr.  McCabe's  woric"— Zlfenn^^  WofkL 

WIU  Women  Help?  By  F.  |.  Govld.   loa  pp.,  boards,  ta.,  by  post 

IS.  2d.  A  stirrinjjf  appeal  to  women  to  assist  in  the  work  of  inent:d 
emancipation  and  moral  reform.  The  book  is  written  under  the  con- 
viction that  progress  is  seriously  hindered  by  the  reluctance  of  womea 
to  join  the  Rationalist  and  Elhical  Movement* 

"  Mr.  Gould  is  reverent  ;  ;  nd  he  illustrates  the  hivjlu  1    C\ttm  which 

the  modern  Secularist  now  puib  before  him." — Literatun-, 
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AgrnOStIC  Problems.  Beintr  an  Examination  of  Some  Qurs 
tions  of  the  Piu'Pt'st  Interest,  as  V tewed  from  the  Agnostic  Stand- 
point. By  Richard  Bitiif.li.,  Ph.D.  152  pp.;  cloth,  2s.  6d.; 
pajier,  is.,  by  post  3d.  —  Dr.  Hithell  be>;"ins  by  tracings  the  lino 
of  demarcation  between  the  Knowable  and  the  C'nknowable,  and, 
havinyf  next  discussed  the  nature  of  Knowledge,  Belief,  and 
Faith,  he  proceeds  to  a  critical  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
Personal  God.  An  admirable  Ethical  system  is  described  in  the 
chapter  on  "  A>jnostic  Morality,"  and  the  work  closes  with 
thoug^htful  essays  on  Ag^nostic  Reli>»-ion,  the  Worship  of  the 
Unknowable,  and  the  Spiritual  Body  (the  latter  being  a  specula- 
tion on  the  possibility  of  a  future  life). 

A  Handbook  of  Scientiflc  Agnosticism.  By  R.  Bithell, 

Ph.D.  64  pp.;  cloth,  2s.,  by  post  2s.  3d.;  pa{>er,  is.,  by  post  is.  2d. 
—  Persons  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind  will  find  this  little 
work  very  agreeable  reading*.  It  glances  at  great  questions  in  a 
comprehensive  manner,  and  yet  never  overweights  the  discussion 
with  complex  or  obscure  ideas.  There  are  three  parts.  In  the 
first.  Dr.  Bithell  condemns  popular  misconceptions  of  the  meaning 
of  Agnosticism.  In  the  second,  he  examines  the  import  of 
I'eeling,  Sensation,  Consciousness,  Knowledge,  Relativity,  Belief, 
Faith.  The  third  part  applies  the  Agnostic  Method  to  Physical 
Science,  Physiology,  Psychology,  Metaphysics,  History,  and 
Theology. 

The  Agrnostic  Island.  By  F.  j.  Goi'ld.   124  pp.;  doth,  as., 

by  post  js.  3d.  :  ho. nils,  Is.,  by  post  is.  2d. — Throe  missionaries 
from  Exeter  Hall  visit  an  Agnostic  Settlomont  in  the  remote 
waters  of  New  Guinea.  An  air  of  novelty  is  imparted  to  the 
theological  discussions  by  the  splendour  of  the  tropical  back- 
ground, and  the  hours  of  speculation  are  agreeably  diversified  by 
startling  adventures  in  the  Haunt  of  the  Birds  of  Paradise.  Many 
testimonials  have  reached  the  author  as  to  the  effective  influence 
of  this  little  "novel  with  a  purpose"  in  liberalizing  the  ideas  of 
orthodox  readers. 

Tales  from  the  Bible.   By  F.  J.  Gould.    103  pp.;  doth, 

IS.  6tl.,  by  |H>st  IS.  8d.;  boards,  is.,  by  post  is.  2d. —  The  chief 
Ic*il;»mu1s  of  the  Old  Testament  .ire  told  in  choice  and  simple 
iangu.ige,  <'ind  with  c.ireful  exclusion  of  all  matter  unsuited  to  the 
young  mind.  Tersely,  but  vividly,  Mr.  Gould  recounts  the 
stories  of  men  and  gods,  of  heroes  and  poets  and  prophets, 
including  the  drama  of  the  book  of  Job  and  the  exploits  of  Judas 
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Maccabaeus.  The  children  are  all  alonj^  bidden  to  remember  that 
the  Bible  history  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  literally  true. 

Tales  from  the  New  Testament.    By  F.  J.  Gol  ld.  i;^ 

pp.;  cloth,  2S.,  by  post  2s.  3d.  —  Rationalist  parents  and  teachers 
will  find  this  rendering-  of  the  New  Testament  myths  and 
parables  a  judicious  means  by  which  children  may  be  tau^^ht  both 


of  the  moral  teaching  which  it  enshrines.  The  incidents 
are  picturesquely  presented,  and  dialogue  is  frequently  inter- 
spersed. 

A  Concise  History  of  Religion.  By  F.  J.  Goi  ld.   in  three 

volumes.  V'ol.  i.,  154  pp.,  2s.  6d.;  vol.  ii.,  209  pp.,  3s.  6d.: 
vol.  iii.,  292  pp.,  5s. — No  work  of  the  same  size  and  dealing 
with  this  important  theme  cont,iins  such  a  mass  of  information. 
All  the  highest  authorities  have  been  carefully  consulted,  and  the 
book  gives  the  main  results  of  Biblical  criticism,  together  with 
other  valuable  matter,  in  what  is,  by  comparison  at  Io;ist,  a 
nutshell.  The  First  Volume  treats  of  the  su|>erstitions  of  sjivagcs 
and  primitive  man,  and  delineates  the  characteristics  of  the 
religions  of  America,  Finland,  China,  Egj  pt,  Arabia,  Chald.-ea, 
Syria,  India,  Ja|)an,  Persia,  the  Kelts,  Circeks,  and  Ixomans. 
The  Second  I  o/u me  takes  to  pieces  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment literature,  and  explains  the  origin  of  the  various  p.-»rts.  The 
last  chapter  takes  a  wide  sweep,  and  describes  the  Religious 
Environment  of  Early  Christianity.  The  Third  I'olume  plunge* 
into  the  most  difficult  historical  problems,  traces  the  growth  of 
the  Christian  movement,  the  lives  of  I'aul  and  Jesus  (with  due 
separation  of  the  mythical  elements),  and  affords  a  Rationalistic 
analysis  of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  books. 

Modern  Rationalism.  Being  a  Sketch  of  the  Pnvrress  of  the 
Rationalistic  Spirit  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  J.  McCabe.  163 
pp.;  cloth,  2s.6d.;  paper  covers,  IS.,  by  post  is.  3d. — I n  a  succession 
of  six  interesting  and  informing  sketches,  Mr.  McCabe  delineates 
the  work  of  the  critical  or  Agnostic  spirit  in  theology.  Biblical 
Criticism,  Comparative  Religion,  Philosophy,  Science,  and  Ethics. 
One  derives  from  the  work  a  useful  general  notion  of  the  secu- 
larization of  thought  during  the  last  hundred  years,  and  Mr. 
McCabe's  numerous  allusions  to  prominent  Rationalists  and  tlieir 
teachings  render  his  book  a  handy  work  of  reference. 

Songrs  of  Love  and  Duty  for  the  Young.  Compiled  by 

GisTAV  Spiller.  72  pp.;  6d.,  by  post  yd.— The  first  edition 
comprised  52  songs  ;  the  second  contains  79  songs,  and  two  sets 
of  responses,  one  on  ethical  ideas  and  duties,  the  other  on  the 
Sacred  Books  of  the  World.  Mr.  Spiller  has  selected  the  |Kxrms 
with  much  judgment,  and  they  .ire  both  noble  in  sentiment  and 
marked  by  good  literary  quality.  The  book  is  in  use  in  various 
Ethical  Classes  in  London,  the  Leicester  Secular  Sunday-school, 
etc. 
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